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AUTHOR'S  FOREWORD 

JX  WRITING  tliis  b(M)k  I  liav.i  kept  several  ob- 
jects proniinciitiy  in  mind.  P^irst  of  till,  I 
have  aimed  to  make  a  faithful  collection  of 
nil  essential  tneta  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
San  IJiej;*),  fn>m  the  day  of  its  discovery  by 
Europeans  down  tit  the  time  in  which  we  are 
living.  To  this  end,  public  re('<irds  have  been 
examined:  smires  i»f  volumes  of  history,  bi- 
ography, reminiscence,  even  of  fiction,  have  been  studied;  news- 
paper files  have  been  patiently  searched ;  and  living;  pioneers  have 
iteen  interviewed  by  stenographirs.  In  this  htint  for  information 
I  have  constantly  employed  one  exceedingly  competent  assistant 
and,  for  much  of  the  time,  two  or  three  others.  As  a  result, 
materials  have  been  collected  in  excess  of  my  ability  to  use 
them  in  this  volume,  but  they  will  be  preserved  in  some  public 
place  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  of  the  future  historian. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  endeavored  to  save  from  ob- 
livion the  rich  traditions  which  cluster  about  the  life  of  Old 
San  Diego,  a  place  which  has  all  but  i>erished  from  the  earth, 
yet  which  should  ever  possess  an  absorbing  interest  not  only 
for  those  who  dwell  about  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay,  but  for 
all  students  of  American  histor>'.  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  is 
a  place  of  no  great  modern  importance,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
shrines  of  the  American  people  and  the  traditions  of  its  set- 
tlement and  growth  in  the  quiet  yeai-s  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  been  written  again  and  again,  ji!id  will  be  read  with 
fascinated  interest  by  all  future  generations.  Old  San  Diego 
possesses  much  the  same  historical  pre-eminence,  but  its  claims 
have  been  neglected  by  nearly  all  writers  of  American  history, 
including  those  who  prepare  text-books  for  our  children.  It  is, 
therefore,  without  apology  that  a  large  portion  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  Old  Town,  including  some  account  of  the  Spanish 
and  American  families  who  were  associated  with  its  political, 
social  and  commercial  life.  My  only  regret  is  that  an  entire 
volume  could  not  be  given  to  this  phase  of  our  annals. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  book  contains  much 
which  will  be  chiefly  valuable  for  reference  jiurposes.  There 
are  many  things  which  must  l>e  collected  and  prcservetl  in  a 
local   history,   but   whieh   do   not   lend   themselves   to   literary 
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treatment  nor  belong  strictly  to  the  narrative  which  interests 
the  general  reader.  This  observation  applies  to  accounts  of 
organizations  no  one  of  which  includes  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  community,  yet  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
public.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  web  of  our 
history  is  woven  of  many  separate  threads,  and  that  none  of 
these  is  without  influence  in  making  the  color  and  substance 
of  the  whole  fabric.  In  the  department  of  the  work  entitled, 
"Institutions  of  Civic  Life,"  the  reader  will  find  many  of  the 
most  significant  facts  of  our  progress  as  a  community. 

Acknowledpinents  are  due  to  many  persons  for  assistance 
rendered  in  assembling  the  facts  for  this  book.  The  late  E.  W. 
Morse  was  extremely  helpful,  and  the  last  days  of  his  life 
were  given  freely  to  lengthy  interviews  and  the  explanation  of 
old  documents.  "Father"  Ilorton  patiently  submitted  to 
cross-examination  on  several  occasions,  furnishing  impressions 
of  his  own  period  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Judge 
M.  A.  Luce  and  Daniel  Cleveland  have  been  constantly  con- 
sulted and  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  with  the  ut- 
most patience  and  courtesy.  To  E.  F.  Parmelee,  business 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  apologies  are  due,  as  well 
as  sincere  thanks,  for  he  allowed  his  office  to  be  cumbered  for 
weeks  at  a  time  with  desk  and  typewriter  while  the  newspaper 
files  were  being  searched  in  the  interest  of  this  work.  Mrs. 
Davison,  Librarian  of  the  Ran  Diego  Public  Library,  the  author- 
ities of  the  Universit\'  Library,  at  Berkeley,  and  the  State 
.Librarian  at  Sacramento,  co-operated  in  securing  rare  volumes 
needed  for  consultation.  To  these,  and  to  many  other  persons, 
who  helped  in  various  ways,  and  especially  to  living  pioneers 
who  supplied  recollections  of  men  and  events  (their  names 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  stories  in  the  text),  the 
author's  warmest  thanks  are  tendered. 

The  project  of  writing  this  work  originated  not  with  me,  but 
with  Nathan  Watts,  who  has  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  our 
local  history  and  who  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  and  preserving  authentic  records  of  the 
past,  and  especially  the  recollections  of  old  settlers,  while  it  was 
yet  possible  to  do  so.  Mr.  Watts  has  been  the  constant  friend 
of  the  enterprise,  and  is  entitled  to  a  very  large  share  of  any 
credit  that  may  be  due  for  the  performance. 

It  is  also  with  much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  ray  indebt- 
edness to  my  chief  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
Millard  F.  Hudson.  An  indefatigable  scholar  and  worker, 
the  book  could  not  have  been  produced  at  this  time,  nor  at  any 
time  with  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  I  am  sure  it 
has  been  done,  without  the  assistance  derived  from  his  enthu- 
siasm, intelligence,  and  devotion.    Much  of  the  narrative  portion 
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of  the  work  stands  substantially  as  he  prepared  it  in  his  full 
not«fl  of  interviews  and  abstraets  from  documents  and  other 
authoritative  sources.  This  being  so,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
joint-author  of  the  work. 

Finally,  grateful  acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  nearly 
one  hundred  prominent  citizens  whose  generosity  and  civic 
pride  prompted  them  to  subscribe  various  sums  toward  a  pub- 
lication fund.  It  was  realized  at  the  beginning  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  volume  entailing  an  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  wholly  devoid  of  "paid  biographies" 
and  commercial  "write-ups,"  could  not  be  hazarded  on  the 
prospects  of  sales  within  a  limited  field.  The  financial  problem 
was  solved  by  subscriptions  for  books  at  prices  in  excess  of  the 
publisher's  rate  to  the  public.  These  prices  are  of  various 
amounts  voluntarily  fixed  by  the  subscribers,  but  sufficient  in 
the  aggregate  to  reduce  the  risk  of  publication  to  a  point  where 
it  becomes  feasible.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  influenced  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  pecuniary  considerations.  No  one  has 
been  included  in  text  or  illustration  because  he  subscribed  to 
the  publication  fund,  nor  has  any  one  been  omitted  because  he 
failed  to  do  so.  The  effort  has  been  to  produce  real  history  and 
real  literature,  and  to  measure  men  and  events  by  no  other 
standard. 

Writing  the  book  in  the  course  of  my  profession  as  a  literary 
man,  it  has  yet  been  largely  a  labor  of  love,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  a  service  to  a  i>eople  who  have 
honored  me  with  constant  evidences  of  their  friendship,  and 
even  as  a  modest  memorial  to  my  citizenship  among  them. 

WiLLUM  E,  Shythe. 
S»n  Diego,   California, 

Januarj-  1,  1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  HISTORICAL  PRE-EMINENCE  OF  SAN  DIEGO 

j)HE  CIVILIZATION  of  California/aiul  uf  the 

TbkA  whole  "Western  Coast  now  belonging  to  the 
kH  United  States,  began  on  the  shores  of  San 
JM  Diego  Bay.  What  Plymouth  is  to  New  Bng- 
5™  land  and  the  region  facing  the  Atlantic,  San 
Diego  is  to  the  great  empire  which  faces  the 
Pacific. 

This  fact  is  not  appreciated  as  it  deserves 
to  be  by  readers  of  history  generally,  nor  by  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia, nor  even  by  the  people  of  San  Diego.  Here  by  the 
Southwestern  Gateway  of  the  Kepublic  should  be  one  of  the 
great  shrines  of  historical  America,  where  pilgrims  should  come 
by  thousands  lo  pay  homage  to  the  past,  and  where  monuments 
should  be  erected  by  this  generation,  to  be  bequeathed  to  the 
keeping  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

Plymouth  and  Sail  Diego !  Each  the  scene  of  the  first  en- 
during settlement  on  its  own  side  of  the  continent;  each  the  off- 
spring of  religious  zeal;  each  planted  by  those  who,  building 
better  than  they  knew,  became  the  pioneers  of  a  movement  which 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  betterment  of  mankind;  and 
each  showing  the  way  for  millions  to  carve  homes  from  the 
wilderness — the  one  by  clearing  the  forest,  the  other  by  irri- 
gating the  desert! 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  San  Diego's  claim  to  everlasting  dis- 
tinction in  human  history.  Not  only  was  it  the  birthplace  of 
civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  first  discovery  of  that  coast  by  the  Spanish 
explorers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  first  European  footprint  was  indelibly  impn'ssed  on  the 
shores  of  San  Diego  Bay.  Surely,  there  is  no  other  spot  so 
precious  in  the  entire  continental  expanse  froni  Plymouth  Hock 
to  Point  Loma!  This  leads  me  to  ask  if  there  is  any  logieal 
relation  between  the  history  of  such  a  city  and  its  future  growth. 
It  is  unquestionably  tnie  that  mere  priority  of  settlement, 
even  when  this  priority  is  a  matter  of  large  historical  conse- 
quence, <loes  not  guarantee  the  growth,  nor  even  the  jiermanenee, 
of  a  community.  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  where  English-speak- 
ing men  first  bnilt  their  homes  in  America,  long  since  perished 
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from  the  earth,  leaving  barel,v  enough  ruins  to  mark  the  site- 
Even  at  Plymouth,  where  the  community  has  eiijojed  a  vigorous 
and  continuous  existence  since  1620,  there  was  a  population  of 
less  tlian  ten  thousand,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  metropolis  of  New  England  has  grown  up 
where  John  Winthrop  colonized  his  Knglish  followers  in  1630, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  has  developed  where  the  Dutch 
founded  New  Amsterdam  in  1623. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  i»riorit.v  of  settlement  and 
its  resulting  historical  pre-eminence  are  assets  of  extraordinary 
value  when  joined  to  the  possession  of  great  natural  advan- 
tiiges.  There  was  no  good  reason  whj-  Plymouth  should  become 
a  larjie  city,  for  neither  agriculture,  eorameree,  nor  manufac- 
tures belonged  to  it  by  natural  right.  Jamestown  was  destroyed 
in  the  so-called  Bacon's  Rebellion  of  1676,  and  never  afterwards 
rebuilt,  because  there  were  much  better  locations  elsewhere. 
IJut  Boston  and  New  York  enjoyed  strategic  locations  and  were 
thus  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  early  settlement  and  the 
fame  which  it  brought  them.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  San 
Diego  belongs.  Hence,  its  historical  p re-em iuenee  ought  to 
count  heavily  as  a  factor  in  its  future  growth  and  ultimate 


Western  cities  do  not  patiently  await  the  slow  accretions  of 
time.  They  reckon  in  decades  where  the  older  cities  of  the  East 
measure  their  growth  by  eentiiriea.  Their  effort  at  advancement 
takes  the  form  of  fierce  competition  among  themselves  in  seek- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  the  outside  world  as  a  means 
of  reinforcing  their  capital  and  recruiting  their  citizenship. 
In  California,  this  competition  is  more  conspicuously  in  evi- 
dence than  anywhere  else  in  the  ITnited  States.  San  Diego, 
alone,  can  challenge  the  attention  of  the  world  by  saying: 

Here  came  the  Spanish  discoverer  to  behold  for  the  first  time 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  Here,  too, 
is  the  Plymouth  of  the  West,  where  the  European  first  built  his 
home  and  reared  the  Cross.  Here  was  the  first  town,  ihe  first 
irrigation  ditch,  the  first  cultivated  field,  the  first  school,  and 
the  first  of  those  historic  missions  which  ushered  in  the  Chrisfiaii 
era  in  California.  And  here  we  are  building  a  mighty  cily  as 
an  everlasting  monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  West. 

If  the  publication  of  this  work  could  be  attended  by  a  result 
above  all  others  gratifying  to  me,  it  would  fix  the  historical  pre- 
eminence of  San  Diego  as  firmly  and  clearly  in  the  public  mind 
as  the  historical  pre-eminence  of  Plymouth  has  been  established 
for  many  generations  by  its  faithful  historians.  And  if  it  could 
produce  a  further  result  in  line  with  this,  it  would  inspire  the 
people  of  San  Diego  to  the  preservation  of  all  the  |)n'einiis 
landmarks   of  the   early   time   and   the   creation   of   enduring 
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luemorials  worthy  of  thoir  history.  With  the  rise  of  the  city  to 
a  place  ot  cuiiuiiaiidiur;  influence  in  the  new  world  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  iu  the  development  of  the  vast  region 
which  traces  the  beginnings  of  its  history  to  this  spot,  the  time 
has  come  when  San  Diego  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  careless 
of  its  past,  any  more  than  it  can  afford  to  neglect  its  future. 
And  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  San  Diego  has  been  careless  of 
its  past.  Xot  only  so,  but  it  has  tamely  acquiesced  in  similar 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  whose  btisiness  it  is  to  record 
the  truth  of  history  and  to  preserve  the  prieeK'ss  evidences  of 
civilizi'd  man's  earliest  dominion  on  these  shores. 

Even  the  name  of  Cabrillo  is  but  little  known'to  American 
school  children,  still  less  to  general  readers.  What  is  yet  more 
strange,  the  name  of  this  historic  man  is  neglected  by  the  com- 
pilers of  encyclopedias  and  biographical  dictionaries.  You 
may  consult  standard  works  of  reference  without  disco^'ering 
the  man  who  discovered  California.  Sir  Francis  Drake  has 
been  more  fortunate  and  reaped  a  larger  renown  for  a  perform- 
ance of  less  value,  as  historical  values  are  usually  reckoned. 
San  Diego  owes  it  to  its  own  fame,  as  well  as  to  Cabrillo 's,  to 
celebrate  the  achievement  ot  the  pioneer  navigator  and  to  erect 
a  splendid  memorial  in  his  honor.  As  Farragut  stands  guard 
in  Madison  Square,  and  as  Colonel  Shaw  yet  marches  among 
his  men  in  St.  Gaudens'  noble  monument  fronting  the  Boston 
State  House,  so  Juan  Rotlriquez  Cabrillo  should  look  upon  the 
faces  of  passing  generations  of  Californians  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic places  of  San  Diego. 

The  Old  Presidio  Hill,  overlooking  Old  Town,  should  be  per- 
petually preserved  and  made  the  object  of  sacred  and  loving 
care,  for  upon  that  hill  the  first  home  and  the  first  church 
were  huilded,  and  there  the  music  of  the  mission  bell  first  broke 
the  silence. 

The  hand  of  decay,  now  lying  so  heavily  upon  the  Jlission 
establishment  which  dominated  San  Diego  and  its  surroundings 
for  seventy  years,  should  be  sharply  arrested,  for  the  complete 
obliteration  of  that  eloquent  ruin  is  unthinkable  to  men  and 
women  who  have  any  reverence  for  the  past. 

The  battle-field  of  San  Pasqual  should  be  marked  in  some 
appropriate  way;  and  there  are  a  score  of  other  simple  acts 
which  should  be  performed  by  a  people  who  stand  between  the 
past  and  the  future  and  whose  obligations  extend  to  both. 

Most  important  and  beautiful  of  all,  at  some  sightly  noiiit  in 
the  great  park,  a  noble  monument  should  he  reared  by  Protest- 
ant hands  to  the  memory  of  the  Catholic  Fathers. 

Through  these  pages.  I  trust  it  is  given  me  to  speak  not  only 
to  a  present  citizenship,  but  to  a  future  citizenship  who  shall 
hereafter  dwell  upon  the  sunny  slopes  of  San  Diego  and  come 
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into  a  groat  heritage  «f  memories  uiid  aehievement.  Ami  to 
the  men  ami  womoii  of  a  later  time,  tin  to  those  of  tiiday,  X 
would  say:  Guard  wdl  the  City's  fame,  and  the  fame  of  the 
men  whose  toils  and  sacrifices  gave  it  hirtli. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  SPANISH  EXPLORERS 


^TAND  upon  the  heights  in  the  siiuny  afternoon 
and  turn  your  ejea  to  the  dazzling  waste  of 
waters,  and,  with  the  slightest  exercise  of 
imagination,  you  may  see  thera  yet — those 
(Spanish  ships  that  crept  up  the  cuaat,  then 
headed  for  the  Silver  Gate,  in  September, 
1542.  Quaint  craft  they  were,  with  their  round 
bows  and  square  sterns  and  their  poop  decks 
rising  in  the  air,  so  that  they  seemed  about  as  high  as  they  were 
long.  Although  small  when  compared  with  the  standards  of 
today  —  only  three  or  four  hundred  tons  —  there  was  a  certain 
grandeur  about  them  which  does  not  attach  to  the  modern  liner. 
Somehow,  they  suggested  the  poverty-stricken  Spanish  gentle- 
man who  manages  to  keep  his  pomp  and  pride  on  an  empty 
stomach.  For  there  were  paint  and  gold,  carvings  and  embla- 
zonry of  armorial  bearings,  but  there  was  probably  very  little 
to  eat,  especially  in  the  forecastle. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  they  could  make  long  voyages  in  those 
daj-s.  The  ships  were  clumsy,  hard  to  handle,  capable  of  carry- 
ing but  a  svfiail  spread  of  canvas  in  anything  approaching  a 
strong  breeze,  and  sailed  sidewise  almost  as  well  as  forward. 
They  seemed  to  invite  every  peril  that  goes  with  the  sea.  Be- 
sides, the  lack  of  condensed  foods,  of  facilities  for  refrigera- 
tion, and  of  sanitary  knowledge,  entailed  hardship  and 
privation  upon  those  who  set  out  upon  long  voyages  into 
regions  of  the  earth  but  vaguely  known.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
sailors  died  like  flies  from  causes  which  were  comprehensively  . 
characterized  as  scurvy,  though  in  many  cases  the  trouble  was 
simply  starvation.  And  yet  those  two  .ships  which  had  pitched 
and  rolletl  along  their  uncertain  way  from  Mexico  made  a  brave 
.sight  as  they  swept  in  upon  the  smooth  waters  of  San  Diego 
Bay  and  dnipped  their  anchors  under  the  shelter  of  Point 
Loma,  They  were  the  first  ships  that  ever  rested  on  those 
waters  —  the  San  Salvador  and  the  Victoria  —  and  a  new  era 
had  dawned  upon  the  world  of  the  Pacific  when  Juan  Rodrique/ 
Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
looked  up  and  down  the  bay,  around  the  encircling  shores,  ami 
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lli<;n  to  the  bills  and  iiiouiilaiiiH  tluil  make  the  tiolilu  l)ack' 
;,' round. 

It  was  thii  last  act  in  the  great  drania  of  ijpatush  discovery 
which  began  with  Colnmbiis  fifty  ypars  before.  A  train  of 
events  in  which  he  had  no  part  made  Cabrillo  the  star  per- 
former and  placed  in  his  hand  the  laurel  of  lasting  renown. 
Hernando  Cortfe  had  set  his  heart  on  exploring  the  mysterious 
land  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Mexico  and  was  popularly 
believed  to  be  India.  lie  had  expected  that  this  would  be 
the  erowuing  glory  of  his  career,  but  Charles  V,  was  unwilling 
to  see  the  fi^ire  of  Cortes  ^row  larger,  lest  he  should  set  up 
an  empire  of  his  own  and  divide  the  glorj-  of  Spain.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Jlendoza  was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish  i><>s- 
sessions  in  the  New  World  and  Cortes  returnetl  to  complain  to 
the  King.  He  never  saw  New  Spain  again,  and  his  dream  of 
northern  exploration  vanished  forever. 

One  of  his  former  lieutenants,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  had 
cherished  the  same  ambition  and  proceeded  to  build  ships  as 
a  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  He  was  in  favor  with  the 
court  and  with  Mendoza,  and  thus  enabled  to  proceed  with  his 
plans.  But  Fate  did  not  intend  that  Alvarado  should  realize 
the  dream  of  Cortes  and  become  the  discoverer  of  a  northern 
realm.  lie  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  the  Mixton  Indians  in 
Mexico  and  killed  while  assaulting  one  of  their  strongholds. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Cabrillo  sailed  northward  from  Xativ- 
idad,  Mexico,  on  June  17,  1542,  on  the  long-deferred  voyage  of 
discovery. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  discoverer  in  the  quality  of  his 
fame.  The  achievement  of  the  soldier,  of  the  scholar,  of  the 
statesman,  of  the  founder  of  institutions  may  be  surpassed  in 
subsequent  times  and  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity  by 
those  who  achieve  even  more  greatly ;  but  the  claim  of  the  dis- 
coverer cannot  be  superseded.  His  distinction  endures  with 
the  lauds  he  brought  to  light  and  gains  with  their  growth 
through  the  centurie-s,  California  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  the  day  of  Cabrillo 's  greatest  glory  will 
come  in  the  future. 

The  historic  sailor  knew  a  good  harlwr  when  he  saw  it  and 
was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  mariners  to  realize  that  the  bay 
of  San  Diego  is  a  spot  favored  by  nature  and  destined  for 
great  things.  "A  land-locked  and  very  good  harbor,"  he 
called  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ran  Miguel.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  sent  a  small  boat  "farther  into  the  port, 
which  was  large."  While  it  was  anchored  "a  very  great  gale 
blew  from  the  southwest,"  hut  this  did  not  disturb  the  boat 
and  its  occupants.  "The  port  being  good,  we  felt  nothing," 
says  the  narrative,  which  is  only  too  meager. 
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The  explorer  sent  a  party  ashore  to  replenish  his  supply  of 
water.  They  landed  on  Point  Loma  and  followed  the  river 
channel  until  they  found  a  pool.  It  was  the  driest  season  of 
the  year,  and  then,  as  now,  the  San  Diego  River  was  a  little 
short  of  water  at  that  season.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the 
party  set  out,  and  dark  when  they  started  to  return.  Tlicj- 
chanced  upon  the  shores  of  False  Bay  and  looked  in  vain  for 
the  ships.  The  mistake  was  natural  enouRh  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  traveller  who  approaches  the  city  by  rail 
generally  falls  into  the  same  error  of  mistaking  False  Bay  for 
the  true  bay  of  San  Die^o  when  he  catches  hi.s  first  glimpse 
of  the  country'.  The  sailors  camped  for  the  night,  but  were 
found  early  the  next  morning  by  another  party  and  guided 
back   to   the  ships. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Indian  inhabitants  discovered  the 
presence  of  the  strangers.  Word  of  the  extraordinary  event 
must  have  pa.ssed  rapidly  from  mouth  to  month,  and  doubtless 
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the  story  of  it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  tiiany 
a  long  year.  In  the  account  of  the  voyage  wTitten  by  one  of 
Cabrillo's  companions,  and  translated  and  published  by  the 
Government  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Snr- 
veya  in  1879,  this  interesting  statement  appears: 

And  the  following  day,  in  the  morning,  there  came  to  the  ship 
three  large  Indiana,  and  by  Bigus  they  said  that  there  were 
traveling  in  the  interior  men  like  us,  with  beards,  and  clothes 
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and  armed  like  those  of  the  ships,  and  they  made  signs  that 
they  carried  eross-bowB  and  swords,  and  made  gestures  with 
the  right  arm  as  if  they  were  throwing  lances,  and  went  nin- 
ing  in  a  posture  as  if  riding  on  horseback,  and  made  signs 
that  they  killed  many  of  the  native  Indians,  and  that  for 
this  they  were  afraid.  This  people  are  well  disposed  and  ad- 
vanced;   they   go   covered    with   the   skins   of   animals. 

Cabrillo  remained  but  six  days  in  the  bay  with  which  his 
name  will  be  forever  associated  He  took  observations  with 
such   imperfect  instruments  as  he  had  and  located  the  place 
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in  latitiult!  M°  20'  Xorth.  (The  trne  latitude  is,  of  course, 
32°  41'  57.6".)  Thia  mistake  led  to  some  embarrassmeDt  iu 
later  times  when  other  navigators  tried  to  find  the  harbor  by 
means  of  Cabrillo's  notw*.  The  discoverer  sailed  away  for  the 
North,  where  he  died  four  months  later,  or  January  'S,  1543, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  an  island  which  his  companions 
named  in  his  honor,  "Juan  Rodriquez."  With  his  last  words, 
he  directed  his  party  to  go  forward  with  the  original  plan  of 
exploration.  His  grave  has  never  been  identified,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  reflect  that  his  dnst  is  mingled  with  the  soil 
which   he   discovered. 

The  accounts  of  Cabrillo's  achievement  slowly  percolateil  to 
Spain  by  way  of  Mexico,  but  if  they  produced  any  excitement 
it  waa  successfully  restrained  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  genera- 
tions. In  these  days,  when  the  news  of  a  fresh  mineral  discovery 
sends  thousands  rushing  into  the  desert  on  automobiles,  or  to 
the  frozen  wastes  of  the  Far  Xorth  in  swift  steamships,  it  would 
seem  that  human  nature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  must  have 
been  different  if  it  could  receive  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
a  land  like  California  without  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
adventure.  The  difference,  however,  was  not  one  of  human 
nature,  but  of  facilities  for  spreading  information  and  for 
transporting  men  and  supplies  across  distances  relatively 
greater  than  any  now  known  in  all  the  spaces  of  the  world. 
The  development  of  new  countries  waits  upon  events.  Not  in 
that  time  did  events  call  for  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  Pacific.  Portiinately,  nature  provides  an  ample  margin 
of  resources  for  the  needs  of  successive  generations.  When 
there  are  no  ijiore  lands  to  be  discovered,  the  genius  of  dis- 
covery seeks  other  channels  of  expression,  and  men  find  new 
and  better  ways  in  which  to  use  lands  already  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  discoverer  is  with  us  jet,  and  he  will  be  with  those 
who  come  after  us;  hut  he  explores  the  realms  of  science,  or 
makes  his  perilous  way  to  new  continents  of  thought,  and  so 
be  widens  man's  dominion  of  the  universe. 

It  was  exactly  sixty  years  before  the  ships  of  civilization 
again  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  Charles 
V.  passed  away  without  any  serious  attempt  to  colonize  and 
develop  the  region,  but  during  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Philip  II.,  the  possibilities  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California,  and  of  the  northern  regions  known  as  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, were  much  in  the  royal  mind.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  nothing  was  accomplished.  Philip,  busy  with  his  European 
politics  and  with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  had  neither  time 
nor  money  to  expend  upon  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
Such  efforts  as  were  made  came  to  nothing,  but  when,  in  1598, 
a  merciful  providence  removed  the  royal  fanatic  from  his  blood- 
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stained  throue,  Philip  III.  immediately  took  steps  to  improve 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  what  is  now  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  Ignited  States. 

Don  Sebastian  Viseaino  was  cliosen  aa  Captain-General  of  the 
expedition  and  sailed  on  May  5,  1602,  from  the  port  of 
Acapuleo,  with  two  ships  and  a  frigate,  together  with  a  small 
vessel  to  be  ui^d  in  exploring  shallow  waters.  He  was  accom- 
panied   by   three    religious    Carmelites,    one    of   whom,    Priar 


SAN  DIEGO  DE  ALCALA 


Antonio  de  la  Ascension,  became  the  journalist  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage,  which  extended  to  the 
northern  coast  of  California. 

Viseaino  pni-sucd  his  leisun^ly  course  northward,  stopping;  at 
several  points  in  Lower  California, -and  found  himself  at  the 
picturestnie  islands  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  off  San 
DiefTO  on  Xovemher  5,  1602,  precisely  six  months  after  leaving 
Acapnlco.  lie  pave  the  islands  the  name  which  they  still  bear, 
the  Coronados.  It  was  November  10  when  his  Hect  sailed  into 
the  harbor  which  no  white  man,  save  Cahrillo  and   his  com- 
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paitioDs,  had  visited  before.  A  survey  of  the  harbor  was  im- 
mediately undertaken,  for  Viscaino  was  bent  on  obtaining  ex- 
aet  iDfonuatioti  as  fav  as  it  was  possible  with  the  facilities  at 
his  eomniaud,  and  he  was  able  to  leave  several  maps  which  con- 
stituted a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  time. 

It  was  he  who  gave  the  port  its  present  name,  though  many 
people  sup{X)se  that  the  name  originated  with  the  mission  which 
nas  established  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  and  others 
supiMwe  it  was  derived  from  St.  James  of  the  Bible.  Because 
his  survey  was  either  begun  or  etided  on  November  12 — no  one 
knows  exactly  which,  though  the  fonrier  seems  more  probable^ 
and  because  that  was  the  day  of  Saint  James  of  Alcala  (San 
Diego  de  Alcala)  Viscaino  gave  the  port  the  name  of  San  Diego. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  on  the  virtues  of  this  saint,  whose 
l>est  monument  is  the  San  Diego  of  today;  but  space  forbids 
the  digression.  Born  in  a  hamlet  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Se- 
ville, Spain,  in  1400,  he  died  on  November  12,  14B3,  and  wiis 
buried  in  the  ehapel  of  his  monastery  near  Toledo,  Spain.  His 
sainthood  was  won  by  a  life  of  loving  service,  and  may  well 
inspire  the  city  which  bears  his  name  to  lofty  effort  in  behalf 
of  hiunanity. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  the  Captain-Oeiieral  organized 
a  party  to  survey  a  forest  lying  "on  the  Northwest  side  of  the 
Bay," — evidently  Point  Loma.  The  party  was  in  charge  of 
Ensign  Alareon,  and  included  Captain  I'equero,  Father  Antonio 
de  la  Ascension,  and  eight  soldiers.  In  this  forest  they  found  "tall 
and  straight  oaks  and  other  trees,  some  shrubs  resembling  rose- 
mary, and  a  great  variety  of  fragrant  and  wholesome  plants." 
The  identity  of  the  spot  with  Point  Ijoma  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  report  that  "the  high  ground  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  harbor,  which  appeared  spacious,  convenient,  and  well 
sheltered,"  and  by  the  further  statement  that  "to  the  North- 
west of  the  wood  is  another  harbor,"  which  doubtless  refers  to 
False  Bay.  The  forest  is  described  as  bordering  ou  San  Diego 
Bay  and  its  dimensions  are  given  as  "three  leagues  in  length 
and  half  a  league  in  breadth." 

The  existence  of  anything  appi-oaehing  a  noble  forest  on  the 
slopes  and  top  of  Point  Ijoma  in  1602  is  a  matter  of  unique 
interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  soH  is  found 
today.  But  the  story  is  unquestioned  In-  the  oldest  settlers: 
indee<l,  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  confirm  it  and  furnish 
some  evidence  to  sustain  the  view.  Thus  Ephraim  W,  Morso 
said: 

Many  years  ngti  I  aair  iii  tlip  [Missossinn  nf  llie  I.Ttc  Mr.  Ens- 
worth  of  S«n  DicKo.  a  (lippc  of  an  olil  ln>ok  ui  tlic  .Spanisli 
language   which    gave    an   areoont   of   Visraino's   visit   to,   anil 
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biH  survey  of,  the  Bay  of  aan  Diego  in  1802.  It  had  neither 
title-page  nor  date;  coiiHequently  I  do  not  know  its  autlior.  It 
is  stated  tliat  at  the  time  of  Viscaino's  visit  thPre  was  quite 
a  large  grove  of  oalc  trees  on  the  alope  of  the  hill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  and  flat  now  known  as  Roseville,  and  ex- 
tending around  the  point  towards  the  North  Bay,  whieh  is 
now  called  False  Bay,  jind  that  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego 
River  from  opposite  where  Old  Town  now  stands,  as  far  up 
as  fould  be  Been*  from  the  top  of  the  liill,  was  a  dense  wil- 
low grove,  and  that  at  high  tide  the  waters  of  the  North  and 
tjuuth  Bays  met.  It  further  stated  that  while  the  bay  was 
being  surveyed,  the  sailors  went  up  the  point  of  the  hill  (I 
Biip|>ose  about  where  Judge  Robinson  was  buried)  and  Hat 
under   the   oak    trees,   and   washed   and    mended   their   clothes. 

And  Miss  Margaret  Macgregor,  another  old  settler,  says: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Point  Loma  was  covered  with  trees 
[referring  to  Viscaino's  time].  There  are  now  old  stumps  in 
the  ground  there,  charred  by  fire,  and  the  Indians  used  to  dig 
them  out  for  fuel.  The  Indians  said  there  was  once  a  heavy 
forest  there,  but  that  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  live 
oak  stumps.  They  were  not  verj'  large — about  the  same  as  the 
other  trees  on  the  Point.  I  would  not  call  it  timber.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  it — the  Point  was  covered  with  it." 

This  testimony  finds  ver\'  strong  eorrolmratiou  in  the  follow- 
ing article  published  in  the  San  Diego  Daily  Vt'orld.  June  12. 
1873: 

The  Gipsy  yesterday  brought  into  port  Captain  BoRurt. 
In  a  eonversation  with  that  gentleman  some  very  interesting 
reminiscences  were  developed.  Captain  Bugart  first  visited 
San  Diego  in  the  Blacl-  Warrior  in  18.14,  Ti'Q  years  ago. 

In  those  days  the  hills  about  the  Ptaya,  and  indeed  all  around 
San  Diego,  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak.  such  as 
is  found  in  the  Julian  mountains  now.  This  was  the  case, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  when  Captain  Bogart  eanie  to  San 
Diego  in   1852,  as  the  agent   of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

He  ascribes  the  destniction  of  this  timber  to  its  liberal  use 
by  the  native  population,  and  by  the  crews  of  vessels  trading 
for  hides,  in  their  tanning  o[>erations. 

He  can  remember  the  time  when  the  whole  flat,  where  the 
race-course  is,  was  covered  with  a  dense  willow  growth.  His 
memory  also  goes  back  to  the  days  when  Rose's  Canyon,  clear 
to  ('nptain  Johnson 's,  at  Pefiasquitas,  was  covered  with  a 
liberal  forest  growth.  The  tanning  operations  of  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Rose  are  responsible  for  much  of  this  disappearance 
of  timber.  We  asked  Captain  Bogart  how  he  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  reminders  of  the  forest  growth 
at  the  Playa.  He  replied  that  he  had  occasion  to  cut  a  road  to 
the  Playa  once,  and  came  across  many  stumps.  Captain  Bo- 
gart's  accounts  agree  with  the  narratives  of  the  old  Mission- 
aries, who  Bay  that  when  they  came  here,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  site  of  San  Diego  was  covered  with  a  forest. 

Andrew  Cassidy  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  Point  Loma 
was  oDce  quite  heavily  wooded,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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Spauiartls  exaggerated  the  size  of  the  trees.  This  is  probably 
the  case,  for  the  early  tales  of  their  explorations  are  notoriously 
full  of  such  exaggeration.  The  disappearance  of  the  forest  in 
the  manner  described  by  Captain  Bo^art,  or  by  fire,  is  entirely 
probable,  and  is  only  another  instance  of  the  familiar  process 
by  which  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  have  been  wasted. 

Viacaiuo  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  on  shore  for  religious 
worship,  and  then  proceeded  to  clean  and  tallow  his  ships. 
His  men  were  also  busy  getting  wood  and  water,  and  a  few  were 
employed  iu  keeping  guard  to  prevent  any  sudden  attack  by 
the  natives.  They  obtained  water  from  "a  little  island  of 
sand,"  where  they  dug  deep  trenches.  "During  the  flood," 
says  the  account,  "the  water  was  fresh  and  good,  but  on  the 
ebb,  salt." 

Viscaino  and  his  men  saw  much  of  the  Indians  during  their 
brief  stay  and  found  them  both  interesting  and  friendly.  On 
their  first  appearance  they  came  in  great  numbers,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  naked,  but 
their  skins  were  daubed  with  black  and  white.  Father  Antonio 
went  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  six  soldiers.  They 
responded  to  his  overtures  for  a  peaceful  conference.  Presents 
were  distributed  by  the  Hpaniards,  and  the  Indians  went  away 
pleased  with  the  visitors.  It  is  related  that  "  the  kind  of 
paint  they  used  looked  like  a  mixture  of  silver  and  gold  color; 
and  on  asking  them  by  signs  what  it  was,  they  gave  them  a 
piece  of  the  metallic  ore,  from  whence  they  made  it."  They 
also  signified  that  they  had  seen  men  like  the  Spaniards  in  the 
interior.  In  return  for  the  food  and  trinkets  which  were  given 
them,  the  Indians  left  a  good  many  skins  of  wild  animals. 

The  explorers  were  delighted  with  San  Diego,  and  their 
expressions  sound  much  like  those  of  the  tourist  of  today.  They 
acbnired  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  appreciated  the  remark- 
able climate.  They  declared  that  the  situation  ofl'ered  "a  fine 
site  for  a  Spanish  settlement."  Of  the  mineral  possibilities 
of  the  country  Father  de  la  Ascension  wrote;  "In  the  sands 
of  the  beach  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  marcasite,  golden  and 
spongy,  which  is  a  clear  sign  that  in  the  mountains  round  the 
port  there  are  gold-mines,  because  the  waters  when  it  rains 
bring  it  from  the  mountains."  They  also  found  in  the  sand 
masses  of  a  gray  light  substance,  which  it  was  thought  might 
be  amber.  Some  very  heavy  blue  stones  with  which,  when 
powdered  and  mixed  in  water,  the  natives  made  shining  streaks 
on  their  faces,  were  thought  to  be  rich  in  silver. 

But  most  of  all,  the  visitors  were  impressed  during  their  ten 
days'  stay,  with  the  importance  of  San  Diego  as  a  natural  sea- 
port. In  their  whole  voyage  they  found  no  more  perfect  harlxjr, 
nor  any  place  upon  which  nature  had  written  more  unmistak- 
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ably  the  prophecy  of  a  great  destiuy.  Id  fact,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  Viseaiuo  and  his  chrouielers  were  the  first  San 
Diego  "boomers."  Aud  yet  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  after  this  exploration,  which  added  so  richly 
to  geographical  lore,  civilization  held  aloof  from  the  tempting 
opportunity.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  —  what 
history  was  made  elsewhere  in  that  space  of  timel^the  sun  rose 
and  set,  the  seasons  came  and  went,  and  the  ocean  roared  along 
the  shore,  while  this  land,  which  dariug  explorers  had  rescued 
from  the  unknown,  slept  in  primeval  silence.  The  Indian 
papooses  that  Father  de  la  Ascension  blessed  in  1602  grew  to 
manhood,  and  their  children  and  children's  children  lived  and 
passed  away,  before  the  white  man  came  again  with  sword  and 
cross  to  plant  the  first  seed  of  institutions  which  were  destined 
to  take  root  and  flourish. 
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■^T  WAS  in  the  year  1769  that  Spam  finally  got 
ready  to  reap  where  her  explorers  had  sown 
generations  before.  Carlos  III.  was  King,  the 
Marquis  de  Croix,  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
enterprise,  was  Vieeroy  of  New  Spain,  Don 
Joseph  de  Galvez  was  Visitador  General.  The 
royal  order  came  for  occupation  of  the  ports 
of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  And  it  was  high 
time.  Spain  could  not  hope  to  hold  vast  territories  indefinitely 
by  mere  right  of  discovery,  and  both  England  and  Russia  had 
eyes  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  It  was  the 
latter's  aggression  which  was  most  feared  and  which  probably 
gave  the  specific  impulse  to  the  new  movement. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  name  of  king  or  statesman  which 
survives  in  the  popular  imagination  when  the  early  settlement 
of  San  Diego,  and  the  coast  line  which  stretches  north  of  it,  is 
recalled,  but  the  name  of  an  immortal  missionary.  And  it  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  quality  of  mind  and  heart  which  finds  its 
expression  in  unselfish  and  loving  service  that  this  is  so.  But 
as  I  study  the  records  of  the  past  it  seems  clear  enough  that  it 
was  the  lust  of  empire  far  more  than  religious  zeal  which  led 
to  the  pioneer  plantings  in  California.  This  judgment  is  no 
reflection  on  the  Missionary  Fathers,  who  simply  availed  them- 
selves of  a  favorable  political  situation  to  accomplish  designs 
unquestionably  bom  of  a  high  conception  of  duty  to  God  and 
man.  But  if  we  seek  the  motive  behind  the  movement,  we  find  it 
when  we  ask  ourselves  the  question:  If  the  Spanish  King  had 
not  wanted  to  hold  California  for  the  advantage  of  his  empire, 
would  it  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  Franciscans  to 
found  a  line  of  missions  from  San  Diego  northward,  and  thus 
lo  [ay  the  foundation-stones  of  an  enduring  civilization?  The 
question  mu.st  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  missionaries 
could  not  have  supplied  the  ni'ces.sary  ships  and  soldiers  nor 
the  other  provisions  essential  to  the  great  undertaking.  Put 
the  question  in  another  way  and  ask :  If  there  had  been  no 
missionaries,  and  if  the  Spanish  King  had  still  desired  to 
occupy  the  California  coiist,  could  he  have  done  so  with  the  men 
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Hrid  niiiiiey  at  his  coiiimtind :  l'ii(|iifstti>ri:tl)iv,  lu'  (-mild;  but 
he  was  wise  eiioiijjh  to  utilize  the  euthiisiasiu  and  capacity 
which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  shape  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  who  were  the  more  necessarj"  because  the  Jesuits 
had  but  recently  been  expelled  from  their  mission  holdings  in 
Lower  California. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  influences  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  San  Diego,  and  it  is  the  simple  truth  of  history  to 
say  that  the  most  vital  of  these   influences  was  the  need  of 


Ebur  of  Spain  when  thi  Spanish  aordlerB  and  miulonsrin  niada  the  Drizlnal  Mttkm«nt 
a<  San  Diaso,  1769 

Spanish  statecraft  to  exert  itself  in  order  to  hold  valuable 
possessions  gained  in  previous  centuries  by  exploration  and 
discovery.  If  this  motive  had  been  absent.  San  Diego  would 
not  have  Ix-en  settled  in  176f),  nor  perhajts  by  those  who  spoke 
the  Spanish  tongue.  Its  history  might  have  been  entirely 
differejit.  It  might  have  been  settled  by  Russians,  or  by 
Englishmen,  or  it  might  have  slept  on  until  a  new  nation  — 
almost  at  that  hour  in  travail  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North 
America — -sent  its  pioneei-s  across  the  plains  and  mountains 
to  give  a  new  and  strange  Hag  to  the  breeze. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  for  many  years  the  missionaries 
had  urged  the  King  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  conversion 
of  the  gentik*  of  the  North,  and  that  a  Catholic  nation  like 
^^[)ain,  always  influenced  by  the  Papacy,  would  naturally  give 
heed  to  the  claims  of  the  faith.  But  while  this  was  doubtless 
taken  into  account,  it  was  clearly  secondary  to  considerations 
of  empire.  Nevertheless,  when  the  time  for  action  came,  a 
great  man,  garbed  in  the  cassock  of  the  priest,  stood  ready  to 
sow  the  seed  of  a  harvest  which  men  arc  now  but  beginning 
to  reap, 

Jnnipero  Serra  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  the  op[H)rtunity 
came  to  him.  lie  had  been  trained  from  childhood  for  the 
work  he  was  to  do.  iJorn  on  the  Jlediterranean  Island  of 
MaElorca,  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  he  was  benevolent 
and  devout  even  in  his  youth  and  seemed  to  have  had  no  other 
thoui^ht  than  to  do  i^ood.  lie  became  a  Franciscan  friar  at 
sixteen  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  gradually  evolved  into 
the  burning  passion  of  the  man  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He 
sought  the  blackest  midnight  of  ignorance  that  he  might  spread 
the  light  of  his  faith  the  most  widely,  and  his  quest  brought 
him  to  the  North  American  Indian.  For  many  years  he  labored 
in  Mexico,  among  the  Missions  of  the  Sierra  Gorda.  and  pene- 
trated to  the  farthest  frontiers.  When  he  heard  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Lower  California,  he  feared  that  the  Indians 
in  that  country  would  relapse  into  utter  barbarism,  and 
hastened  to  occnp\'  the  field  before  this  calamity  could  occur. 
It  was  thus  that  (lalvez  found  him  on  the  ground,  ready  to  co- 
operate in  the  scheme  of  settlement  and  to  raise  the  Cross  under 
the  protection  of  the  sword. 

In  Octolwr,  17t>8,  the  two  leaders  met  at  Santa  Ana,  Mexico, 
to  develop  their  plans  in  detail.  It  seems  clear  that  Oalvez 
was  the  master  mind  at  the  conference,  but  that  the  priest  as- 
sented heartily  to  all  his  suggestions.  When  they  separated 
a  perfect  understanding  had  been  reached  and  both  proceeded 
to  push  the  organization  of  the  expedition  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  The  early  days  of  1769  found  plans  well  advanced  and 
the  hour  for  the  actnal  beginning  of  the  movement  close  at  hand. 
It  was  the  work  of  Galvez  to  get  the  ships  read>-  for  the  voyage 
and  to  direct  the  organization  of  the  military  parties  who  were 
to  go  by  land  and  sea ;  and  the  work  of  Father  Serra  to  select 
the  priests  who  were  to  go,  some  by  sea  and  some  hy  land,  to 
engage  in  the  founding  of  the  new  missions.  There  was  much 
to  be  done  in  securing  furniture,  ornaments,  and  vestments  for 
the  churches  which  were  to  be  established.  It  was  arranged  that 
these  things,  together  with  implements,  live  stock,  irrain,  and 
other  food,  should  lie  taken  from  the  old  Jesuit  establishments. 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  with  the 
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exeeptiou  of  the  few  articles  to  be  accepted  as  gifts,  they  should 
be  religiously  repaid  in  kind.  Thus  the  old  missions  were 
called  upon  to  support  the  new,  after  the  Jesuit  custom. 

On  January  9,  1769,  the  San  Carlos  sailed  from  La  Paz, 
after  the  performance  of  impressive  religious  ceremonies  at 
which  Father  Serra  presided.  The  San  Antonio  sailed  from  San 
Jos^  del  Cabo  on  February  15th,  and  the  third  vessel,  the  San 
Jose,  followed  many  months  later,  but  went  to  "the  Port  of 
Missing  Ships."    It  was  never  heard  of  again. 

The  land  parties  went  forward  from  points  where  they  had 
been  assembled  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  month  of  March,  one 
proceeding  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Portola,  and  the 
other  under  Captain  Rivera.  Father  Serra  had  expected  to  go 
with  Portoia,  but  when  the  time  came  it  found  him  suffering 
keenly  from  an  ulcerous  sore  on  his  foot,  contracted  during  a 
long  journey  in  Mexico  the  previous  year.  He  was  th;is  com- 
pelled to  see  the  party  start  without  him,  but  he  followed  soon 
after  and  overtook  Portola  on  May  5th.  The  effort  cost  him 
much  pain  and  lends  a  touch  of  real  heroism  to  a  journey  which 
was  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  special  hardship.  The  sore  was 
healed  in  a  single  night  by  an  ointment  of  tallow  and  herbs  such 
as  was  commonly  applied  to  beasts,  but  the  ointment  was  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  prayers  and  his  touching  faith  in  their  ef- 
ficacy. The  cure  was  only  partial;  he  suffered  from  the  in- 
firmity to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Very  good  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  on  both 
land  and  water,  were  kept  by  several  of  the  participants,  includ- 
ing Father  Serra  himself.  These  have  been  preser^-ed  and  made 
accessible  to  students,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  trans- 
lation having  been  accomplished  by  Charles  F.  Lummis,  the 
most  competent  and  tireless  student  of  early  California  history. 
But  though  the  accounts  are  remarkably  complete,  it  is  not  un- 
til the  story  reaches  San  Diego  that  they  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  us. 

Although  the  San  Antonio  had  sailed  over  a  month  later  than 
the  San  Carlos,  it  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  its  destination.  Mis- 
led by  Cabrillo's  error  in  placing  the  port  two  degrees  farther 
north  than  its  true  latitude,  both  ships  went  an  far  as  Santa 
Barbara  Chflnnel  and  then  turned  south  on  discovering  the  mis- 
take. The  San  Antonio  sailed  through  the  Silver  Gate  and 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor,  April  11th.  Two  of  her  crew 
had  died,  and  many  were  ill,  from  scurvy.  But  the  condition  of 
the  San  Carlos,  which  followed  on  April  29th,  was  very  much 
worse.  Only  four  sailors  were  able  to  stand  at  their  post  and 
half  the  troops  were  also  down  with  the  wretched  disease.  The 
men  were  just  able  to  reach  port  and  had  no  energy  left  to  lower 
a  boat  and  go  ashore.    Their  plight  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
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captaiu  and  criiw  of  thi;  l^aii  Antonio,  who  pnwfeded  to  remove 
the  sick  sailors  and  soldiers  to  a  rude  hospital  which  they  had 
improvised  on  the  shore.  Like  the  early  explorers,  they  were 
charmed  with  the  port  and  its  surrouiidiiijjs  and  soon  became 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  settlement.  "A  country  of 
joyous  aspect,"  they  called  it,  and  no  one  has  improved  iip<m 
the  phrase. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the  time  was  that  left  by 
Costanso,  a  civil  engineer  and  cosmographer  of  the  expedition, 
who  came  on  the  ^aii  Ciirlos.  lie  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Indians,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers  to  witness 
what  must  have  been  a  most  exciting  scene  for  them — the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  white  settlers.  The  Indians  were  very  shy,  at 
first,  but  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Spaniards  to 
make  their  acquaintance  without  delay,  since  they  had  urgent 
need  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  water  question  ap- 
pears early  in  the  annals  of  San  Diego,  and  staj-s  late! 

The  Indians  were  finally  induced  to  parley  and,  after  pres- 
ents had  been  distributed  among  them,  undertook  to  show  the 
strangers  where  they  could  find  a  fiowing  stream.  "They  went 
a  matter  of  three  leagues,"  says  Costanso.  "until  they  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  hemmed  in  on  either  bank  by  a  fringe 
of  willows  and  cottonwoods,  very  leafy.  Its  channel  must  have 
been  twenty  varas  wide  [about  55  feet)  and  it  discharges  into 
an  estuary  which  at  high  tide  would  admit  the  launch  and  made 
convenient  the  accomplishing  of  taking  on  of  water."  This  was, 
of  course,  the  San  Diego  River,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  had 
been  a  fair  rainfall  in  the  Winter  of  1769.  A  good-sized  Indian 
village  was  found  in  the  valley,  and  Costanso  leaves  us  this  item 
of  society  gossip:  "These  natives  are  of  good  figure,  well-built 
and  agile.  They  go  naked  without  more  elothing  than  a  girdle 
of  ixtle  or  verj'  fine  maguey  fiber,  woven  in  the  form  of  a  net." 
After  a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  he  drew  this  picture  of 
the  Indians:  "They  are  of  haughty  temper,  daring,  covetous, 
great  jesters  and  braggarts ;  although  of  little  valor,  they  make 
great  boast  of  their  powers,  and  hold  the  most  vigorous  for 
most  valiant.  They  greatly  crave  whatsoever  rag ;  but  when  we 
have  clothed  different  ones  of  them  on  repeated  occasions,  they 
would  present  themselves  the  following  day  stark  naked." 

The  temporary  pest  house  or  hospital  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick  sailors  stood  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  II 
street.  It  was  a  rude  affair,  made  of  canvas.  A  third  of  those 
who  had  come  on  the  ('•an  Carhis  died  liefore  the  ravages  of  the 
scurvy  were  stayed.  They  were  buried  there,  and  henceforth  the 
place  was  known  on  the  Spanish  charts  of  the  harbor  as  Punta 
de  los  Mnertos,  or  Dead  Man's  Point. 
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It  was  on  the  14th  of  May  that  Captain  Rivera  arrived  with 
the  first  IhiiiI  party.  Tliis  eoasisted  of  twenty-five  soldiers,  from 
the  Presidio  of  Lereto ;  Father  Juan  Crespi,  Jose  Canizares,  who 
had  been  designated  to  write  a  diary  of  the  land  trip,  three 
muleteers,  and  a  band  of  converted  natives  who  had  been  drawn 
from  one  of  the  missions  in  the  South.  The  natives  were  brought 
along  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  drudgery.  The  party 
had  been  liftj--one  days  on  the  march  without  incurring  any 
special  hardship.  As  they  approached  San  Piego  they  met 
many  of  the  gentile  Indians,  and  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  shijw  and  camp  they  were  welcomed  by  a  salute  of  fire-arms. 
Rivera  proceeded  at  onee  to  establish  a  more  permanent  camp, 
moving  it  from  the  present  site  of  the  city  to  the  neighborhood 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Town,  in  order  to  be  near  the  river. 
The  exact  location  of  this  first  attempt  at  a  permanent  camp  is 
not  entirely  clear.  Costanso  says  it  was  on  the  "right  bank  of 
the  river,"  and,  if  he  used  the  term  as  it  is  now  understood,  he 
must  have  referred  to  the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  Old  Town  to  the  effect  that  the  camp  was  on  the 
north  side,  though  the  more  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  on  the  south  side,  not  far  from  the  famous  old  palms.  The 
camp  was  fortified,  a  few  nide  huts  built,  and  a  corral  made  for 
the  animals.  Here  the  whole  party  was  busy  for  six  weeks,  at- 
tending the  sick  and  unloading  supplies  from  the  f!an  Antonio. 
It  was  here. that  the  second  land  party  found  them  when  it 
reached  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  June.  Governor  Portola  ar- 
rived June  29th  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  Father  Serra  just 
before  noon,  July  1st.  Besides  the  leaders,  the  party  included 
nine  or  ten  soldient,  four  muleteers,  two  servants  of  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  the  President,  and  forty-four  natives  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  personal  letter  which  Father  Rerra  sent  to  Father  Palou, 
his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  supplies  an  account  of  the 
expedition  which  will  always  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  memorials  of  Ran  Diego  history.  The  letter  in  full  is 
as  follows: 

My  Dear  Friend  and  Sir; 

Thank  Ood  I  arrived  the  day  before  yestprday,  at  this 
port  of  San  Diego,  tnily  a  fine  one,  and  with  reason  famous. 
Here  T  found  those  who  had  set  out  before  me,  by  sea  as  well 
n»  by  land,  eTC<'i)tiii(r  BH'"h  as  died  on  the  way.  The  brethren, 
Fathers  Crcspi,  Viscaino,  Parro,  and  Goinen  are  here  and,  with 
m>-8elf.  all  well,  thanks  be  to  God.  Here  nlso  are  two  ves- 
sels;  but  the  San  Carlos  is  without  seamen,  all  having  died  ex- 
cept one  and  the  eoolt.  The  Hun  Antnnio,  although  alie  sailed  a 
month  and  a  half  later,  arrived  twenty  davH  before  the  Han 
Carton,  losing  on  the  vovage  eiglit  seamen.  Tn  eonsequenec  of 
this  loss,  the  San   Ai.l'init,  will   return   to   San   BUib.   to   proeiire 
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seamen  for  beraelf  and  the  San  CarloM.  The  causes  of  the  delay 
of  the  San  Carlos  were,  first,  the  vaut  of  w&ter,  and,  second, 
the  error  whieb  all  were  in  respecting  the  situation  of  this 
port.  Thpy  supposed  it  to  be  in  thirty-three  or  thirty -four 
degrees  north  latitude;  nnd  strict  orders  were  given  to  Captain 
Vila  and  the  rest  to  keep  out  in  the  open  sea  till  they  should 
arrive  in  tbirty-four  degrees,  and  then  make  the  shore  in  search 
of  the  port.  As,  however,  the  port  in  reality  lies  in  32  deg,  43 
min.  according  to  observations  which  have  now  been  made  they 
went  far  beyond  the  port,  thus  making  the  voyage  much  longer 
than  was  necessary.     The  people  got  daily  worse  from  the  cold 
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ho  (ounded  the  Bectlement  of  San  Die»o,  in  couperttion  with 
paniflh  ffovemor  and  soldier.  Portola 


and  the  had  water;  and  they  must  all  have  perislied,  it  they 
liad  not  discovered  the  port  about  the  time  they  did;  for  they 
were  qnile  unable  to  launch  the  boat  to  jirocurc  more  water, 
or  to  do  anything  whatever  for  their  preservation.  The  Father 
Fernando  did  everything  in  his  [>ower  to  relievo  the  sick;  and 
although  he  arrived  much  reduced  in  flesh,  he  had  not  the  dis- 
order, and  is  now  well.  We  have  not  suffered  hunger  or  priva- 
tions, nor  have  the  Indians  who  came  with  us;  all  linve  arrived 
fnt  and  healthy. 

The   tract   through   which   we   have   piissed   is   gi^nerally   very 
good  land,  with  plenty  of  water;  and  there,  as  well  as  here,  the 
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couDtry  is  neither  rock;  nor  overcome  with  bniahwood.  There 
are,  however,  many  hillB,  but  they  are  composed  o(  earth.  The 
road  has  been  in  many  places  good,  but  the  greater  part  bad. 
About  half  way,  the  vallej^  and  banks  of  rivulets  begfn  to  be 
delrglitful.  'We  found  vines  of  a  large  size  and  in  some  cases 
quite  loaded  witb  grapes;  we  also  found  abundance  of  rosea, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Castile.  In  fine,  it 
is  a  good  country  and  very  different  from  that  of  Old  Califor- 
nia  [meaning  the   Peninsula]. 

We  have  seen  Indians  in  immense  numbers;  and  all  those 
on  this  coast  of  the  Pacific  contrive  to  make  a  good  subsis- 
tence on  various  seeds  and  by  fishing;  this  they  carry  on  by 
means  of  raft«  or  canoes  made  of  tnle  [bulrush],  witb  which 
they  go  a  great  way  to  sea.  They  are  very  civil.  All  the 
males,  old  and  young,  go  naked;  the  women,  however,  and 
even  the  female  children,  were  decently  covered  from  their 
breasts  downwards.  We  found  in  our  journey,  as  well  as  in  the 
places  where  we  stopped,  that  tbey  treated  us  witb  as  much 
confidence  and  good  will  as  if  they  had  known  us  all  their 
lives;  but  when  we  offered  them  any  of  our  victuals,  they  al- 
ways refused  them.  All  thoy  cared  for  was  cloth;  and  only 
for  something  of  this  sort  would  they  exchange  their  fish  or 
whatever  else  thsy  had. 

From  this  |iort  and  intended  mission  of  San  Diego,  in  North- 
ern California,  3rd  July,  1769.  I  kiss  the  hands  of  your  Rever- 
etice,  and  am  yonr  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

Fr.  Jl-nipkmo  Serba. 

Betweefl  the  lines  of  this  remarkable  letter  glows  the  optimism 
of  the  great  missionarj',  and  something  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  region  and  its  possibilities  which  is  felt  by  all  who  come 
within  its  influence.  If  nothing  save  this  letter  had  come  down 
to  ns  from  the  memorable  summer  of  1769.  we  should  not  have 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  nor  of  the 
aspect  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

With  the  arrival  of  Father  Scrra,  the  great  project  of  Galvez 
scored  its  historic  success,  a  fact  which  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  man  who  had  planned  it  to  the  last  detail.  He 
never  saw  the  country  himself,  but  he  set  the  forces  in  motion 
which  saved  it  for  his  king  and  his  flag,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
thus  he  deserves  lasting  remembrance  among  the  fathers  of 
California.  The  success  of  his  plans  in  uniting  the  four  branches 
of  the  expedition  at  San  Diego  furnished  a  base  from  which  the 
larger  scheme  of  settlement  could  he  carried  along  the  coa.st. 

The  work  of  establishing  a  real  settlement  began  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  place  selected  was  "a  point  of  middling 
height."  as  Coatanso  called  it.  a  hill  overloolcing  Old  Town 
now  known  as  Presidio  Tlill,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
called  "Cosoy."  Standing  there  todny  upon  the  ruins,  one  can 
well  understand  why  this  spot  was  chosen  and  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  judgment  which  dictated  the  choice.  It  is  conve- 
niently located  both  as  to  the  harbor  and  as  to  the  indispensable 
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water  in  the  river,  and  it  commands  the  valley  on  one  hand, 
and  the  shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  safe 
from  attack  from  either  of  tliose  directions.  It  was  easy  to  for- 
tify, and  it  has  a  sightly  outlook  iiiK>n  land  and  sea.  The  soil 
is  deep  and  rich,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  support  the 
gardens  and  orchards  which  are  always  a  part  of  mission 
establishments. 

Here,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  two  weeks,  rude  earth- 
works were  thrown  up  as  the  nucleus  of  a  presidio  or  fort, 
honses  that  were  little  more  than  huts  were  hastily  constructed, 
and  the  largest  one  set  apart  as  the  mission  building.  Every- 
thing was  ready  on  the  I6th  of  July  for  the  dedication  of  the 
first  minion  on  the  soil  of  California.  It  was  named  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Diego  and  the  old  record  declares  that  it  was  built 
at  the  expense  "of  the  Catholic  monarch,  Don  Carlos  III.,  King 
of  Spain,  whom  God  prosper,  defrayed  under  most  ample 
authority  from  his  Excellency,  Don  Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix, 
Marques  de  Croix,  present  Viceroy,  Governor,  and  Captain- 
General  of  this  New  Spain,  by  the  most  Illustrious  Don  Joseph 
de  Galvez,  of  the  Coiuieil  and  Chamber  of  his  Majesty  in  the 
royal  and  supreme  of  the  Indies,  Intendent  of  the  Army,  and 
Visitador  General  of  this  New  Spain,  by  the  religious  of  said 
Apostolic  College,  San  Fernando  of  Mexico." 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  were  as  elaborate 
and  pompons  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  military  and 
naval  officers  were  on  band  with  their  troops,  who  strove  to  make 
tip  in  dignity  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  Father  Serra  and 
his  priests  performed  their  part  with  the  utmost  reverence  and 
solemnity,  praying  that  they  might  "put  to  flight  all  the  hosts 
of  hell  and  subject  to  the  mild  yoke  of  our  holy  faith  the  bar- 
barity of  the  gentile  Dieguinos."  The  Cross  was  raised,  the 
royal  standard  thrown  to  the  breeze,  incense  sent  up  from  a  tem- 
porary altar,  and,  from  the  branches  of  a  convenient  tree,  the 
mission  bell  rang  out  upon  the  stillness  of  the  valley. 

This  was  the  true  natal  day  of  San  Diego — July  16,  1769, 
The  life  of  the  settlement  dates  from  that  moment-  Presidio 
Hill,  with  its  mouldering,  tile-strewn  ruins,  is  historic  ground 
and  should  be  preserved  as  such,  forever.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  I'nited  States. 
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lATIIER  SERRA  and  hia  associates  now  stood 
at  the  thrt^hoUl  of  their  real  work— the  tam- 
ing of  the  Iiidian^and  a  stii|iendoii.i  task  it 
mnst  have  seemed,  even  to  the  optimistic 
minds  of  the  missionaries.  They  were  a  long 
distance  from  any  reliable  base  of  supplies, 
and  the  means  of  communication  were  most 
uncertain.  The  country  itxelf  produced  prae- 
tieally  nothing,  as  yet,  for  their  subsistence.  The  climate,  of 
course,  was  glorious,  but  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
that  men  cannot  live  on  climate,  even  in  San  Diego.  Water 
and  fuel  they  had  in  abundance,  and  supplies  to  last  them  a 
few  months;  but  bej'ond  this  they  must  create  the  situation 
which  should  make  permanent  settlement  possible.  In  order  to 
do  so  successfully,  they  must  convert  the  Indian  in  a  double 
sense,  for  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross;  he  must  also  be  converted  to  habits  of  industry  and  made 
a  useful  member  of  civilized  society.  \o  one  but  an  enthusiast 
like  Junipero  Serra,  equipped  with  a  fund  of  experience  in  sim- 
ilar work,  could  possibly  have  contemplated  the  undertaking 
with  anything  like  confidence  in  the  result,  and  even  the  stout 
heart  of  that  great  teacher  and  lover  was  sorely  tried  before  the 
seed  took  root  and  began  to  flourish. 

The  Indians  who  swarmed  about  the  bay  of  San  Diego  were, 
apparently,  as  poor  material  as  ever  came  to  the  social  mill. 
All  the  early  observers,  except  the  missionaries,  spoke  of  them 
with  contempt.  Humboldt  classed  them  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  who,  of  all  human  beings,  seemed  nearest 
to  the  brute.  Neither  physically  nor  intellectually  did  they  com- 
pare with  the  Indians  of  Eastern  America  nor  with  those  whom 
the  settlers  encountered  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  No  one  ever  called  the  San  Diego  Indian  "the  noble 
red  man,"  for  he  was  neither  noble  nor  red,  but  a  covetous, 
thievish,  and  sneaking  creature,  of  a  brownish  eomjilexion,  some- 
thing like  the  soil.  There  were  no  orators  among  them  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  very  few  brave  men,  for  when  they  fought  they 
acted  like  a  pack  of  cowards.  They  never  attacked  an  enemy 
except  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  they  ran  like  so  many 
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eiirs  hcfori'  the  snap  of  a  whip  the  moiiiejit  their  eTieniy  obtained 
a  momeiitHry  advatitnue. 

It  is  luiplfaHaiit  to  speak  harshly  of  the  poor  creatures,  but 
no  just  appreciation  of  what  the  missionaries  accomplished  in 
later  years  can  be  had  unless  we  begin  with  n  true  estimate  of 
the  human  material  they  had  to  deal  with  in  Iniildinjr  their 
institutions.  It  was  very  poor  material,  and  the  Mission  Fathers 
did  exceedingly  well  in  moulding  it  into  some  semblance  of 
civilization. 

The  Indians  had  their  homes  in  nide  huts,  made  of  sticks  and 
mud.  and  generally  frrouped  in  villages.  Home  of  these  villages 
were  large,  containing  hundreds  of  huts,  with  a  population 
which  often  reached  a  thousand  or  more.  They  were  governed 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  with  a  captain  in  each  village.  They  hud 
some  simple  laws,  which  were  made  inmi  time  to  time  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  anwe.  and  the  death  penalty  was  iuflieb.'d  for 
certain  crimes.  The  methtxl  of  execution  was  shooting  with 
arrows.  Prisonei-s  of  war  were  cruelly  tormented  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  chiefs.  JIarriape  customs  were  quite  sim- 
ilar to  thase  now  common  among  Southwestern  Indians,  and  pun- 
ishment for  infidelity  fell  exclusively  upon  the  wife.  They  had 
a  vagiie.  instinctive  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  and  they  showed 
much  reverence  for  certain  animals.  The  owl.  for  example,  was 
held  in  esteem,  and  the  porpoise  was  regarded  as  an  intelligent 
being,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  world. 

The  men  went  naked,  but  the  women  wore  some  clothing,  for 
sake  of  deeenc.v.  .vet  furnished  scant  patronage  for  the  dress- 
maker. They  wore  a  single  garment  of  deer  skin,  or  were  clad 
in  braided  strands  of  rabbit  skins,  which  hung  to  the  knees. 
Prefpientl.v  the  garment  was  adorned  with  bright  beads  or 
grasses,  for  even  Indian  women  had  some  concern  for  their 
appearance  and  desired  to  make  themselves  attractive.  The.v 
painted,  of  course,  after  their  own  fashion,  smearing  their  faces 
with  colored  mud. 

The  Indian  diet  cannot  he  recommended,  for  they  were  fond 
of  rats,  ground-owls  and  snakes,  and  regarded  a  large,  fat  lo- 
cust, roasted  on  a  stick,  as  a  particular  delicacy.  They  caught 
plenty  of  tish,  and  knew  how  to  cook  them ;  and  they  had  all 
sorts  of  game,  together  with  man.v  things  which  grew  wild  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  the  whole,  they  lived  prett.v  well, 
and  it  was  the  life  of  one  larfre  family,  generally  quite  peace- 
ful, but  sometimes  marred  by  fierce  tribal  wars. 

The  San  Antonio  had  sailed  for  San  Bias  on  July  !)th.  leav- 
ing the  San  Carlos  in  the  harlior  to  await  its  return  with  sea- 
men to  take  the  places  of  those  who  had  fallen  hy  scurvy  and 
now  slept  in  the  sands  along  the  shore.  Portola  had  marched 
northward  to  Monterey  on  the  14th.    The  little  settlement  was 
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alone  in  the  wilderness.  There  were  forty  persons,  all  told,  in- 
cluding; priests,  soldiers,  sick  sailors,  and  Indians  from  Lower 
California. 

"With  the  dedication  of  the  Presidio  and  the  Mission,  the  first 
institutions  had  been  established  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
California.  These  institutions  were  typical  of  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion —  the  soldier  and  the  priest  working  side  by  aide,  but  al- 
wixys  with  the  sword  above  the  Cross  in  point  of  authority.  It 
wa.*i  easentialiy  a  military  government,  and  the  eomraandant 
was  empowered  to  deal  out  justice,  civil  and  criminal.  The 
San  Uiego  garrison  was  always  pitiably  weak  and  could  never 
have  protected  the  Spanish  title  to  the  country  against  any 
serious  attack.  In  fact,  the  whole  military  estabtisbment  along 
the  coast,  after  the  four  districts  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  had  been  organized,  was  a  mere 
shell,  with  less  than  two  hundred  soldiers.  There  were,  in  ad- 
dition, a  few  mechanics  and  numerous  native  laborers.  Each 
soldier  had  a  broadsword,  lance,  shield,  musket,  and  pistols,  to- 
gether with  six  horses,  a  colt,  and  a  mnle.  As  settlement  in- 
creased, the  carr>'inp  of  the  mails  between  the  missions  was 
the  most  arduous  and  useful  service  the  soldiers  performed. 

Father  Serm  and  his  associate  minister.  Father  Parron,  found 
it  very  difficult  to  make  Indian  converts.  It  was  no  task  to 
assemble  the  natives,  for  they  swarmed  to  Presidio  Ilill  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  They  had  well-de- 
veloped bumps  of  curiosity  and  were  persistent  beggars,  but, 
fortnnately,  they  were  afraid  of  the  strangers'  food.  They 
would  have  none  of  it,  for  they  imagined  it  was  the  food  the 
Spaniards  ate  which  made  so  many  of  them  sick.  It  is  dread- 
ful to  think  what  would  have  happened  to  the  white  men  if 
the  Indians  had  liked  their  food  as  much  as  their  cloth  and 
trinkets  —  they  would  have  been  eaten  out  of  bouse  and  home! 
As  it  was.  the  Indians  became  so  obnoxious  that  trouble  enuld 
not  be  avoided.  They  tried  to  plunder  the  San  Carlos,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  a  guard  constantly  on  board  to  protect 
the  ship. 

The  trouble  reached  its  aente  stage  on  August  15th,  when  the 
new  settlement  was  a  month  old.  It  was  a  feast-day  and  Father 
Parron  was  saying  mass  on  the  ship,  with  a  guard  of  two  sol- 
diers. Dnring  his  absence,  the  Indians  burst  into  the  Mission 
and  proceeded  to  strip  the  dothing  from  the  beds  of  the  sick. 
Four  soldiers  rushed  to  repel  them,  but  they  were  greeted  with 
a  volley  of  arrows.  A  boy  was  killed  —  he  was  Jose  Maria 
Vegerano,  the  first  person  of  white  blood  to  die  a  violent  death 
in  Ran  Diego  —  and  the  blacksmith  wa.s  wounded,  Serra  and 
his  fellow- priest,  Viseaino.  had  just  finished  ma.ss  and  were 
sitting  together  in  the  hut,     Viseaino   rose  to  shut  the   door 
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and  rt-eeived  an  arrow  in  the  hand  at  the  moment  when  the 
boy  staggered  in  and  fell  dead  at  ScTra's  feet.  The  four  sol- 
diers fjave  the  Indians  a  volley  of  mnsket-balls  and  the  black- 
smith fought  like  a  demon.  The  Indians  ran  away,  notwith- 
standing their  snperior  nnnibers.  but  they  had  the  assurance 
to  return  soon  and  request  medical  aid  for  their  wounded. 

The  Indians  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  gunpowder  and 
it  did  them  g<H>d,  for  they  behaved  ninch  better  after  that  ad- 
venture. \evertheU«s,  the  good  Fathers  had  the  wisdom  to 
erect  a  stockade  around  the  Mission  and  to  make  a  rule  for- 
bidding the  savages  to  eome  inside  without  first  depositing  their 
weapons.  The  Indians  continued  very  neifrhlKirly.  yet  none 
embraced  the  faith.  This  does  not  seem  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  missionaries  could  not  converse  with  tbcm  in- 
telligibly, having  to  rely  wholly  upon  sign  language  at  first. 
Even  when  one  of  their  men  had  mastered  the  savage  tongue 
sufficiently  to  act  as  interpreter,  they  were  still  unable  to  en- 
nill  a  single  neophyte.  So  far  as  known,  this  was  absolutely  the 
most  discouraging  experience  the  missionaries  had  ever  had, 
for  nearly  a  year  had  passed  without  one  conversion.  But  that 
was  not  the  wor^t  of  it.  Converts  could  wait  but  mouths  must 
he  fed.     The  supplies  were  dwindling  while  sickness  increased. 

Those  were  gloomy  days  cm  Presidio  Hill  —  the  Summer  and 
Fall  of  1769  — iu  spite  of  the  smiling  sky  and  genial  atmos- 
phere. Xo  converts,  no  progress  toward  cultivating  tJie  soil,  no 
white  sails  on  the  horizon  to  tell  of  returning  ships  from  Mex- 
ico—  nothing  but  sickness  and  death  and  the  ehill  portent  of 
coming  disaster.  Of  the  forty  whom  Portola  had  left  when  he 
marched  away,  nineteen  died  before  he  returned,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  heartsick  with  the  sad  work  of  lajing  them  in  their 
graves.  Of  those  who  died,  eight  were  soldiei-s.  four  sailors,  six 
Indians,  and  one  a  servant.  Xo  wonder  the  savages  wanted 
none  of  their  food ! 

On  January  24.  1770,  the  disheartened  party  of  twenty 
souls  living  within  the  stockade  on  Presidio  Hill  was  startled 
by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  It  was  Portola  and  his  men,  re- 
turning fmm  their  futile  search  for  Monterey.  Hut  they  brought 
small  comfort  for  Father  Serra.  Portola  had  accomplished 
nothing  in  the  North;  he  could  not  see  that  Serra  had  accom- 
plished anything  in  the  South,  and  he  declared  that  San  Diego 
ought  to  he  aI>andonetl  while  there  were  yet  supplies  enough 
to  enable  the  party  ti>  get  back  to  civilization.  Poor  Junipero 
Serra  wiis  heart-broken  at  the  decision.  He  was  not  a  soldier 
of  tJie  flag,  seeking  to  win  territory  for  his  King,  but  a  soldier 
of  the  Ciiiss,  seeking  to  win  souls  for  his  IJod.  He  could  not 
abandon  the  g*'ntiles  of  California  to  the  fate  of  the  heathen, 
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am!  while  he  acknowledged  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Portola's 
advice,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  private 
decision  was  to  stay  at  every  cost  and,  if  need  be,  to  offer  his 
life  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Mission  of  San  Diego. 
For  Portola  spoke  from  without,  and  Junipero  Serra  only 
obeyed  the  Voice  Within. 

Nevertheless,  preparations  were  made  for  the  abandonment, 
and  March  19th  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  formal  ending 
of  the  work  which  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun  in  the  pre- 
vious July.  But  one  thing  could  save  Han  Diego  now  —  not  only 
San  Diego,  but  California  as  well,  for  Galvez  had  planned  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  coast.  This  one  thing  was  the  timelj' 
return  of  the  l^aii  Antonio  which  had  been  so  long  awaited  in  vain 
that  no  one  now  expected  it — no  one,  snve  the  immortal  priest. 
He  went  up  to  the  hilltop  on  that  fateful  morning  and  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  -sea  as  the  sun  rose.  All  day  long  he  watched 
the  waste  of  waters  as  they  lay  there  in  the  changing  light.  It 
wa.s  a  scene  of  marvelous  beauty,  and,  as  he  watched  and  prayed, 
Junipero  Serra  doubtless  felt  that  he  drew  verj-  close  to  the 
Infinite.  So  devout  a  soul,  in  such  desperate  need;  facing  a 
scone  of  such  nameless  sublimity,  conld  not  have  doubted  that 
somewhere  just  below  the  curve  of  the  sea  lay  a  ship,  with 
Ood's  hand  pushing  it  on  to  starving  San  Diego.  And  as  the 
sun  went  down  he  caught  sight  of  a  sail  —  a  ghostly  sail,  it 
seemed,  in  the  far  distance.  Who  can  ever  look  upon  the  height 
above  the  old  Presidio,  when  the  western  sky  is  glowing  and 
twilight  stealing  over  the  hills,  without  seeing  Father  Serra 
on  his  knees,  pouring  out  his  prayer  of  thanksgiving! 

Captain  Perez  had  made  a  quick  trip  to  San  Bias,  but  had 
been  long  delayed  in  his  i)reparations  for  returning.  His  orders 
were  to  proceed  to  Monterey,  where  it  was  sujijiosed  Portola's 
men  would  be  found  in  need  of  help,  and  it  was  the  merest  ac- 
cident which  sent  him  to  San  Diego  at  the  last  moment  when 
his  arrival  could  save  the  colony.  This  accident  was  the  loss 
of  an  anchor  in  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the  consequent 
need  of  seeking  a  safe  harbor.  He  had  been  told  by  the  natives 
at  Santa  Barbara  that  the  land  party  had  passed  south,  but 
he  would  have  gone  to  Monterey,  nevertheless,  in  accordance 
with  his  strict  orders,  except  for  the  loss  of  the  anchor.  Thus 
it  happened  that  he  reached  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  four  days 
after  the  missionarj-  had  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  his  blessed 
sail. 

The  arrival  of  supplies  and  recruits  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  situation.  Portola  thought  no  more  of  abandoning  the 
settlement,  and  decided  to  renew  the  northern  exploration  and 
the  quest  for  Monterey.  Father  Viseaino  went  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  obtain  live-stock  and  other  necessaries.     Father  Serra 
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proceeded  with  his  work  of  mUsion-building  with  a  glad  heart 
and  renewed  vigor. 

Presidio  Hill  was  not  destined  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
mission  establishment.  The  story  of  the  two  or  three  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  Captain  Perez  cannot  be 
told  with  any  fullness,  since  all  sources  of  information  are  bar- 
ren on  this  period,  and  since  the  early  mission  records  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  fact  that  the  mission  was  removed 
supplies  convincing  evidence  that  it  was  not  prosperous.  How- 
ever, some  progress  was  made  and  there  is  good  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  1773  seventy-six  converts  had  been  enrolled 
and  some  material  progress  made.  The  live-stock  at  that  time 
consisted  of  the  following:  forty  cattle,  sixty-four  sheep,  fifty- 
five  goats,  nineteen  hogs,  two  jacks,  two  burros,  seventeen  mares, 
three  foals,  nine  horses,  fotir  riding  and  eighteen  pack  mules — 
a  total  of  233  animals. 

There  was  now  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  settlement.  It 
had  begun  to  take  hold  both  of  the  natives  and  the  soil,  but  there 
were  evidently  imperative  reasons  for  changing  its  location. 
One  important  consideration  was  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers  seriously  interfered  with  the  work  of  interesting  the 
Indians,  both  spiritually  and  industrially.  A  removal  had  been 
suggested  by  Commandant  Pages  in  1773,  but  Serra  opposed  it. 
Father  Jaume,  however,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  mission,  threw 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  removal.  He  desired  an  atmosphere 
which  should  be  wholly  free  from  the  distraction  of  the  mili- 
tary, yet  not  so  far  removed  from  the  Presidio  as  to  deprive  him 
of  protection.  In  his  walks  about  the  country  he  had  discovered 
the  ideal  location.  In  fact,  it  must  have  suggested  itself,  for 
he  had  but  to  follow  the  river  a  few  miles  up  the  fertile  valley 
to  see  where  nature  pointed  with  unerring  finger  to  the  very 
place  which  seems  to  have  been  created  for  his  purpose. 

Standing  now  among  the  relics  of  that  historic  settlement,  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  joy  which  must  have  filled  the  old  mis- 
sionary's heart  as  he  took  in  each  detail  of  the  scene  and  roughly 
outlined  the  work  which  his  followers  were  to  do.  Junipero 
Serra  was  not  himself  the  builder  of  the  San  Diego  Mission,- 
nor  did  he  personally  organize  the  work  which  was  done  there 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  generations.  His  was  the  genius 
which  could  conceive  great  projects,  then  set  others  at  work  to 
carry  them  out,  inspired  with  his  own  confidence  in  the  benefi- 
cent consequences  of  the  work.  His  name  outshines  those  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  for  there  were  many  lieutenants  and  an 
army  of  followers  where  there  was  but  one  great  leader  who 
saw  the  end  from  the  l>oginning.  When  any  important  work  is 
accomplished,  nil  who  Iihvc  a  part  in  it  are  entitled  to  their  share 
of  credit;  but  it  is  the  man  of  bold  conceptions,  the  man  en- 
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doweii  with  the  creative  iustinet  to  initiate  great  iindeitakiugs 
and  to  set  forces  iu  motion  to  secure  their  execution,  who  changes 
the  face  of  his  times  and  talces  high  rank  in  hiiDian  history. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  permanent  mission  is  about  six  miles 
np  the  valley  from  the  original  settlement  on  Presidio  Hill.  It 
possesses  every  advantage,  in  the  way  of  soil  and  water,  of  shel- 
tering hills  and  gentle  climate,  for  an  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  pastoral  establishment  under  a  patriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Mission  Fathers.  If  there  was  a  draw- 
back, it  was  the  fact  that  the  river  did  not  furnish  water  at  all 
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,  and  that  some  engineering  skill  and  a  large  amount  of 
labor  were  required  to  secure  a  reliable  supply  for  the  orchards 
and  gardens.  A  perennial  stream  wonid  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, yet  the  water  problem  was  readily  solved  after  a  time  by 
going  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  building  a  dam,  and  conducting 
a  supply  to  the  place  of  use  by  means  of  tunnels  and  ditches. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  at  first,  nor  was  there  urgent  need 
of  it  until  the  community  had  grown  to  some  size.  There  was 
good  pasturage;  grain  could  be  raised  without  irrigation;  and 
water  could  be  had  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  for  one 
crop  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  each  season,  while  the  rich 
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soil  aluii^  the  river,  with  plenty  of  uiidertrmuiid  water  not  far 
from  the  surface,  eneourafred  the  growth  of  trees.  Thus  the  mis- 
sionaries were  able  to  make  an  early  start  in  their  new  location 
and  could  safely  reserve  the  finer  forms  of  development  until  the 
time  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  sustain  hundreds  or 
thousands  by  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Aside  from  the.se  material  considerations,  the  place  must  have 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  devoted  priests.  It  was  like  their 
native  Spain  in  all  its  essential  aspects;  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  {leutiles  whom  they  wished  to  christianize  and  to  make  use- 
ful in  field  and  shop; and  the  scenery  offered  by  hill  and  valley, 
by  sea  and  mountains,  was  as  charming  as  the  eye  of  man  ever 
beheld.  So  there  the  missionaries  went  in  August.  1774,  to  make 
a  new  start  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mission  which  they 
fondly  hoped  might  last  for  many  centuries.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  work  proceeded  prosperously,  with  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  converts,  with  growing  herds  and  increasing 
crops,  and  with  Fathers  Fuster  and  Jaiiine  in  charge  of  affairs. 
All  was  quiet  as  the  hills  and  peaceful  as  the  sunshine.  The 
converted  Indians  seemed  to  enter  more  and  more  into  the  true 
spirit  of  the  work. 

Thus  they  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Saint  Francis,  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction,  on 
October  3  and  4,  1775.  On  the  first  day  the  priests  baptized 
sixty  new  converts,  and  on  the  next  day  Spaniards  and  Indians 
assisted  in  the  solemn  mass  and  procession  and,  later,  joined  in 
sport  and  pla,v.  There  were  horse  and  foot  races.  The  Span- 
iards gave  exhibitions  in  the  art  of  fencing  and  the  Indians  dis- 
played their  skill  with  bows  and  arrows.  Everylmdy  seemed 
happy  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  scene. 
And  yet  within  a  month  of  that  time  the  Indians  rose  in  revolt, 
the  mission  was  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Franciscans  received  a  staggering  blow  at  the  moment 
when  its  promoters  felt  entirel,v  secure. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  event  except  the  innate  enielty 
of  the  Indian  character.  They  had  received  nothing  but  kind- 
ness from  the  missionaries.  The  soldiers  had  not  attempted  to 
oppress  them.  Those  who  had  accepted  the  new  faith  had  been 
clothed  and  fed,  while  those  who  rejected  the  faith  had  been 
let  alone.  The  Spaniards  had  been  in  the  country  for  more  than 
six  years,  and  if  the  savages  resented  their  presence  it  took  them 
a  long  time  to  discover  their  state  of  mind.  Had  they  been  a 
people  of  any  spirit  they  could  have  expelled  or  annihilated  the 
intruders  at  short  notice  and  killed  the  si'ed  of  civilization 
wherever  it  touched  the  soil.  Instead,  they  acquiesced  in  the 
Spanish  occupation,  took  all  they  could  get  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  then,  when  they  had  fully  established  their  friendly 
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charaetei',  tiirued  into  demons  and  sought  to  strike  down  the 
hand  that  was  leading  them  from  darkuess  to  light.  Such  was 
the  way  of  the  Indian. 

A  few  days  after  the  feast,  two  of  the  new  converts  slyly  left 
the  mission  and  returned  to  the  mountains,  where  they  pro- 
ceeiled  to  agitate  for  a  movement  against  the  Spaniards,  visiting 
«ue  raiieheria  after  another  to  urge  an  uprising.  Thoy  found 
most  of  the  villages  eager  for  the  adventure,  though  a  few 
deolined  to  have  any  part  in  it.  November  4,  1775,  was  fixed 
ut>on  as  the  date  for  the  attack,  and  lai^e  numbers  of  Indians 
Wendell  their  way  toward  the  seaeoast  to  engage  in  the  affair. 
The  plan  waa  to  divide  the  forces  and  attack  the  mission  and 
Presidio,  which  were  six  miles  apart,  simultaneously,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  firing  of  the  mission  should  be  the  signal  for 
the  attack  on  the  Presidio.  The  eagerness  of  the  force  assigned 
to  the  mission  saved  the  Presidio,  for  the  party  which  was 
headed  down  the  valley  saw  the  flames  at  the  mission  and  rea- 
soned that  the  soldiers  at  the  fort  would  be  alarmed  at  the  sight 
and  thus  prepared  to  resist  attack.  They  overestimated  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  sound  asleep  instead  of  standing 
faithfully  on  guard;  and  they  slept  through  that  fateful  night 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  tragedy  in  progress  a  few  miles  up 
Mission  Valley.  The  Indians,  however,  turned  back  and  joined 
their  companions  in  the  a.ssault  upon  the  mission  buildings. 
Thus  it  liappened  that  the  savages  were  eight  hundred  strong 
when  they  stealthily  surrounded  the  sleeping  Spaniards — eight 
hundred  sneaking  cowards,  marshaled  for  a  battle  against  eight 
friendly  whites  under  pover  of  midnight  darkness !  Surety,  thej- 
should  have  made  short  work  of  them,  yet  when  day  dawned 
there  were  white  men  still  alive  in  the  mission  and  it  was  the 
savages  who  were  Hecing,  laden  with  dead  and  wounded.  Bnt 
is  was  an  awful  night  up  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  where 
the  stars  looked  down  upon  a  scene  which  seemed  eloquent  of 
peace. 

The  first  move  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  the  huts  of  the 
eonverts,  waken  them  gently,  and  command  them  to  remain 
r|uiet.  on  pain  of  instant  death;  the  next,  to  invade  the  vestry 
and  steal  the  church  ornaments.  Evidently,  none  of  the  Span- 
iards were  troubled  with  inst>mnia,  for  these  preliminaries  were 
accomplished  without  rousing  them.  Then  the  Indians  snatched 
firebrands  fmm  the  camp-fire  which  still  burned  in  front  of  the 
giiard-honse  and  applied  them  to  the  building,  which  was  socni 
enveloped  in  tlames.  At  last,  the  savages  were  ready  to  anuonnce 
their  presence,  which  they  did  hy  sounding  a  horrible  war-cry 
with  all  the  power  of  their  eight  hundred  lungs. 

There  were  sleeping  in  the  mission  the  two  priests.  Fathers 
Fuster  and  Janme,  two  children  who  were  the  son  and  nephew 
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of  liieuteuaiit  Ortega  (then  absent  at  Capiatrano),  four  soldiers, 
two  carpenters,  and  a  blacksmith— eleven  iu  all,  but  only  eight 
who  could  fight,  as  one  of  the  cariienters  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  illness  and  the  children  could  do  little  but  shriek. 

The  soldiers  got  to  work  promptly  with  their  muskets  and 
Father  Fuster  joined  them  iu  the  guard-house,  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  blacksmith  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  was  killed  in 
the  attempt.  One  of  the  carpenters  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
guard-house,  but  the  one  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  was  ter- 
ribly wounded  and  died  the  next  day.  "0  Indian,  thou  who 
hast  killed  me,  may  God  pardon  thee!"  he  exclaimed,  and  when 
he  made  his  testament,  the  next  morning,  he  left  to  the  mission 
Indians  his  small  savings  and  belongings.  Could  there  be  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  the  Fathers 
imbued  those  around  them  than  the  Christlike  attltiidc  of  this 
dying  carpenter? 

But  it  is  Father  Luis  Jaume  who  will  stand  out  forever  in 
boldest  relief  as  men  read  the  story  of  that  terrible  night.  He 
was  (|iiickly  awakened  and  instantly  understood  what  was  hap- 
pening, yet  he  did  rot  seek  the  shelter  of  the  guard-house  nor 
seize  a  weapon  for  defeuse.  He  walked  straight  to  the  nearest 
and  wildest  group  of  savages  and,  extending  his  arms  and  smil- 
ing a  gracious  greeting,  said:  "Children,  love  God!"  .If  there 
was  ever  a  moment  when  the  phrase,  "Love  God,"  meant  "Love 
your  fellow  men,"  it  was  the  moment  when  this  saintly  priest 
stood  without  fear  in  the  midst  of  those  howling  demons.  He 
loved  them  and  would  not  have  harmed  a  hair  of  their  heads, 
but  they  fell  upon  hira  in  overwhelming  pumbers,  dragged  him 
down  to  the  river,  tore  his  clothes  from  his  body,  tortured  and 
stabbed  him,  and  left  him  a  mutilated  mass  of  unrecognizable 
tlesh. 

In  the  meantime  the  six  men  and  two  childwn  in  the  guard- 
house were  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  roaring 
fiames.  The  place  became  too  hot  for  them,  and  they  decided 
to  move  into  a  slight  building  adjoining,  which  served  as  a 
temporary  kitchen.  It  had  only  three  sides  and  was  wide  oiwn 
to  attack  on  the  other,  and  through  this  open  side  came  con- 
stant volle.\-s  of  arrows,  elnlis,  and  firebrands.  To  improve 
their  situation,  the  defenders  brought  boxes,  sacks,  and  chests 
from  the  adjoining  storeroom  and  thus  barricaded  the  open 
side.  Only  three  remained  to  carry  on  the  fight  —  two  soldiers 
and  Father  Fuster  —  as  all  the  others  had  been  disabled.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  party  of  Indians  who  had  gone  to  the 
Presidio  returned  and  reinforced  the  crowd  at  the  mission.  It 
was  then  that  the  priest  noticed  that  one  of  the  chests  form- 
ing the  improvised  breastwork  eonfHined  all  the  powder  that 
remained  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  exploding,  for  it  was 
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already  afire.  He  seized  it,  extiutpiished  the  flames,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  children,  proceeded  to  load  the  guns 
for  the  soldiers,  who  shot  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  always  shot 
to  kill.  So  the  fearful  night  wore  on.  Dayhreak  came,  and 
the  craven  besiegers  had  not  dared  to  carry  the  frail  shanty  and 
overwhelm  its  two  active  defenders  by  bold  assault.  They 
picked  up  their  dead  and  wounded  and  went  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  the  Presidio  untouched,  but  the  mission  a  smok- 
ing ruin. 

The  neophytes  crawled  out  of  their  huts  and,  with  tears  and 
soba,  assured  Father  Fuster  and  his  bleeding  companions  that 
they  had  been  closely  confined  throughout  the  night  and  un- 
able to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defense.  This  was  probably  true 
enough,  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  write  one  noble  page  to  the  credit  of 
their  race  by  showing  some  evidence  of  loyalty  to  those  who  had 
befriended  them.  However,  Father  Fuster  required  no  ex- 
planations, but  sent  some  of  the  converts  to  notify  the  Presidio, 
and  others  to  find  the  missing  priest.  Father  Jaume.  They 
found  the  lacerated  corpse  by  the  river  and  identified  it  by  rea- 
son of  its  whiteness. 

The  lazy  incompetents  at  the  Presidio  listened  with  wide- 
mouthed  wonder  to  the  tale  which  the  Indian  messengers 
brought  them  from  the  mission.  They  had  heard  nothing,  seen 
nothing,  during  the  night,  but  had  slept  disgracefully  well. 

The  destruction  of  the  Mission  of  San  Diego  was  a  stunning 
blow  to  the  Franciscans,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  vibrations 
of  the  shock  did  not  stop  at  Presidio  Hill,  but  went  on  up  the 
coast,  and  culminated  at  Monterey  in  the  form  of  a  general 
alarm.  A  relief  party  was  at  once  put  in  motion,  and  Father 
Serra  hastened  south  to  lend  the  inspiration  of  his  courage  and 
of  his  indomitable  persistence  in  the  holy  cause.  There  was  no 
serioiis  thought  of  abandoning  the  settlement,  for  this  would 
have  encouraged  both  Indian  and  foreign  aggression  and  might 
have  put  an  end  to  Spanish  dominion  much  sooner  than  it  came 
in  response  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  events. 

The  survivors  of  the  mission  fight  were  removed  to  the 
Presidio  and  tenderly  nursed  back  to  health.  The  dead  were 
buried  at  the  Presidio,  but  many  years  afterward  the  body 
of  Father  Luis  Jaume  was  removed  to  the  mission  and  placed 
between  the  altars,  where  it  yet  rests.  The  place  where  he 
sleeps  should  be  marked  by  an  imperishable  monument,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  rarest  of  hero&s  who,  refusing  to  do  violence 
even  in  self-defense,  look  smilingly  into  the  face  of  death  am! 
go  down  to  the  dust  with  a  prayer  for  their  enemies  on  their 
saintly  lips. 
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THE  DAY  OF  MISSION  GREATNESS 

;^HE.\  PRESIDENT  SERRA  heard  of  the  noble 
death  of  Father  Jaume,  he  exclaimed ;    ' '  God 

WWi  '*^  thanked!  now  the  soil  is  WHtered;  now  the 
™j  reduction  of  the  Dleguinos  will  be  com- 
2)\l  plt'ted"  Aiid  it  was  indeed  a  case  where 
the  blood  of  the  martyr  becume  the  seed  of 
the  church.  The  mission  was  re-established 
and  dedicated  in  1777,  though  it  was  not  com- 
pletetl  until  1784,  and  was  yet  to  be  finally  dedicated  in  1813. 
But  the  uprising  in  which  Father  Jauine  lost  his  life  really 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  hard  period  of  struggle  in  which  the 
outcome  seemed  doubtful,  while  the  rapid  recovery  from  thai 
disaster  signalized  the  beginning  of  the  loug  day  of  mis.sion 
greatness. 

Of  that  day  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  a  true  con- 
ception, for  it  will  always  supply  a  romantic  and  picturesque 
background  to  local  history;  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  vitally  related  to  the  city  which  finally  grew  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pioneer  settlements  and  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  San  Diego.  The  real  hlstorj'  of  the  place  be- 
gins at  a  later  period  than  that-which  saw  the  passing  of  the 
Mission  Fathers  and  the  crumbling  of  their  works  under  the 
pitiless  footsteps  of  the  years.  Nor  were  their  institutions  or 
their  infiuenee  much  more  substautial  than  their  adobe  walls. 
And  jet,  for  a  period  of  about  two  generations,  the  Spanish 
soldier  and  the  Franciscan  missionary  ruled  the  land  and, 
partly  by  leading  and  partly  by  driving,  converted  many  of  the 
savages  to  the  wa^'S  of  religion  and  eivilizxtion. 

Conrtietiug  tales  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  joint  reign  of  the  soldier  and  the  priest,  and  the  written 
records  are  so  bound  with  red-tape  and  saturated  with  conscious 
piety  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sword  was  the  constant  ally  of 
the  Cross,  and  that  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  King  were 
utterly  synonymous  to  the  minds  of  that  generation.  Neither  is 
there  any  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  the  missionaries  in  bring- 
ing sonls  to  Christ.  Thej'  were  so  deeply  in  earnest  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  military   arm   as  a   means  of 
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fttrtible  toiiwi-sion.  There  ia  reaaou  to  bflieve  that  whole  vil- 
lajr''«  wore  sometimes  surrounded  aud  their  inhMhitants  driven 
to  the  missions.  It  appears  that  the  soldiers  themselves  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  Indians,  yet  co-operated  heartily  with  the 
priests  in  bringing  them  under  subjection.  Apparently,  neither 
the  military  nor  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  under  any  il- 
lusion eonceminR  the  inherent  unfitne.ss  of  the  Indians  for 
real  citizenship.  Both  clearly  understood  that  they  could  only 
be  utilized  in  connection  with  a  patriarchal  establishment. 
Somebody  else  must  think  and  plan  and  direct;  it  was  their 
part  to  labor,  and  to  labor  in  the  fear  of  tiod.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  accounts  differ  widely.  They  were  better 
clothed,  fed,  and  housed  than  in  their  native  state.  They 
learned  useful  arts.  They  caught  a  spark  of  industry  which, 
had  they  been  made  of  more  inflammable  material,  might  easily 
have  been  fanned  into  a  fierce  enthusiasm  for  the  modes  of 
civilized  life,  and  thus  have  lifted  them  permanently  from  bar- 
barism. But  there  were  many  impartial  observers  who  re- 
garded their  condition  as  no  better  than  slavery.  Thus  Alfretl 
Robinson,  in  his  fa.scinating  book,  Life  in  Citlifornia,  said 
that  "it  is  not  unusual  to  see  numbers  of  them  driven  along 
by  the  alcaldes,  and  under  the  whip's  lash  forcwl  to  the  very 
doiirs  of  the  sanctuary."  lie  addsi  "The  condition  of  these 
Indians  is  miserable  indeed;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  attempt  to  escape  from  the  severity  of  the  religious 
discipline  of  the  Mission.  They  are  pursued,  and  generally 
taken;  when  they  are  flogged,  and  nn  iron  clog  is  fastened  to 
their  legs,  serving  as  additional  punishment,  and  a  warning 
to  others." 

That  the  good  Fathers  thought  it  more  important  to  save 
the  souls  of  the  Indians  than  to  spare  their  feelings  or  their 
backs,  is  easily  susceptible  of  belief,  for  their  missionary  zeal 
knew  no  bounds.  Better  a  converted  soul  in  chains  than  a  free 
heathen !  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  sincerely  subscribed  to 
this  doctrine,  and  they  were  no  more  fanatic  than  many  others 
of  their  time  all  over  the  world.  Xcvertheli'ss,  the  fair-minded 
student  will  not  forget  that  while  they  were  saving  souls  they 
were  organizing  a  mass  of  cheap  labor  which  worked  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Franciscan  ortler,  aiul  founding  settlements 
which  they  thought  would  secure  the  permanent  possession  of 
an  opulent  land  for  the  benefit  of  their  sovereign.  In  other 
wonls,  their  duty  and  interest  happene<l  to  be  the  same,  and 
they  had  thus  a  double  motive  for  what  they  did.  They  thought 
it  wa.s  good  religion  and  good  statesmanship. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  whole  beautiful  western  slo|)e 
of  the  present  San  Diego  ('onnty  belonged  to  no  one — but  the 
Indians.    "With  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  it  came  mder 
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the  nominal  ownership  of  Spain,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each 
of  the  missions  should  take  so  much  of  the  territory  as  it  needed. 
The  San  Diego  Mifflion  laid  under  tribute  something  like  forty 
square  miles,  with  its  religious  and  industrial  headquarters  in 
Mission  Valley  and  its  military  base  on  Presidio  Hill.  It  was 
expected  that  the  mission  would  become  self -sup  porting,  and 
more.  This  expectation  was  grandly  fulfilled  after  the  first  hard 
years  had  been  outlived.  But  ships  arrived  each  year  in  the 
harbor  with  supplies  for  the  military  establishment.  The  day 
came  when  they  were  able  to  depart  with  larger  eai^es  than 
they  brought,  for  when  the  Mission  Fathers  had  enrolled  thou- 
sands of  laborers,  and  when  their  herds  had  multiplied,  they  had 
a  surplus  of  good  things  for  exportation.  The  boundaries  of 
the  mission  domain  seem  to  have  been  quite  indefinite,  but  when 
the  property  was  finally  transferred  to  Santiago  Argiiello,  in 
1846,  the  deed  covered  58,208  acres;  22  and  21-100  acres,  con- 
taining the  mission  buildings  and  gardens,  were  reserved  for  the 
church  and  still  remain  in  its  ownership. 

In  organizing  the  first  expedition,  in  1769.  Galvez  supplied 
it  with  material  for  planting  such  field,  garden,  and  orchard 
crops  as  he  thought  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is  probable  that 
the  famous  olive  orchard,  which  still  fiourishes,  and  which  is 
recognized  as  the  mother  of  all  the  olive  trees  in  California,  owed 
its  existence  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Galvez.  There  were  many 
other  varieties  of  trees  of  the  early  planting,  such  as  peaches 
and  pears,  but  the  olive  outlives  all  its  contemporaries,  and 
those  ancient  trees  in  Mission  Valley  should  remain  to  receive 
the  homage  of  generations  unborn. 

By  1783  the  San  Diego  Mission  had  begun  to  assume  some- 
thing of  its  permanent  appearance.  The  church  occupied  a 
space  eighty-two  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  ninning  North  and 
South.  The  granary  was  nearly  as  lai^e.  There  was  a  store- 
house, a  house  for  sick  women  and  another  for  sick  men.  a  mod- 
rat  house  for  the  priests,  a  good-sized  larder,  and  these  enclosed 
on  three  sides  a  square  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  long,  the 
remaining  side  being  enclosed  by  an  adolw  wall  eight  feet  high. 
As  the  years  went  on  the  establishment  was  gradually  extended 
to  provide  a  series  of  small  shops  around  the  patio  for  the  arti- 
sans and  mechanics  and  accommodations  for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  neophytes  outside  the  walls,  but  close  at  hand.  It  was 
not  until  180i  that  the  buildings  took  on  the  final  shape  which 
is  preserved  in  the  pictures  of  the  mission  period.  But  the  plan 
of  the  Fathers  was  always  the  same,  with  its  low,  gently -slanting 
roofs,  its  interior  square,  its  Roman  towers ;  and  the  material  was 
always  adobe,  with  burnt  tile  for  roofs,  windows,  and  doorways. 
The  walls  were  about  four  feet  thick.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  architecture  harmonized  with  the  landscape,  for  it  was 
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the  artrhitcctiire  of  Spain  in  a  landscape  resfmbtiiig  Spain  in  all 
essential  aspet'ts. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  unusual  interest  concerning  the  build- 
in;;  of  the  Kan  Die>rci  Mission,  which  is  related  as  foilou's  in  the 
N«)i  I>i(tjt>  Wdkly  riiioii  of  September  2-1.  1878: 

Frum  an  ulil  woniBD  aav  livin);  near  Han  Liiia  Key,  namcil 
Jospfa  PrttTH,  ami  whom  w«  believe  to  be  at  least  124  yi-ars  of 
age,  Mr.  W.  B.  CoiitH  Irarnpd  that  the  tiinlier  for  the' mission 
fame  from  Hmith's  Mountain,  at  least  sixty  miles  inlaiid  from 
tliia  city.  The  olil  lady  «a.vs  that  after  the  timherx  had  all 
been  nieely  hewcil  anil  jirepareil,  anil  blessed  by  the  priests  on 
the  mountain,  on  a  i-ertain  day  a  vant'  number  of  the  stoutest 
Indians  were  eotleeti'd  and  stationed  in  relavs  of  about  a  mile 
ajiart,  all  the  way  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the 
fiuimlatitinB  of  the  mission  buildings  in  the  valley  near  this 
I'ity.  At  a  given  signal  the  timbers  were  sprinkled  by  the  as- 
si'liibleil  priests  uu  the  mountain,  anil  were  then  hoisted  iin  the 
shoiiiders  of  the  Indians,  ami  were  thus  carried  to  the  first  re- 
lays and  changi'd  to  their  shoulders,  and  so  on,  all  the  way  to 
Hun  Dieijo,  without  touehing  the  grimnd;  as  it  was  <-onsidpred 
siierite)cc  to  have  une  of  them  tuueh  the  ground  from  the  time 
of  starting  until  it  arrived  at  its  final  destination  in  the  rhiin-h. 
Ah  there  are  an  immense  number  of  these  timbers,  it  shows 
the  zeal  and  deviitiiin  of  the  Indians  at  that  date,  and  their 
obedieni'c   to  the   Reverend  Fathers. 

As  the  mission  grew  it  became  evident  that  the  San  Die(jT 
River  eonid  not  supimrt  the  larire  community  without  something 
lM>tter  than  the  crude  works  which  had  been  built  at  firet.  This 
condition  gave  rise  to  .some  talk  about  removing  the  mission,  and 
there  are  early  re|>orts  still  extant  which  speak  of  the  "barren 
soil."  Hut  the  soil  needtnl  only  water  to  make  it  produce  suc- 
cessive cnips  of  hjiy  and  vefretables,  and  annual  har\-eBts  of 
fruit  in  sireat  variety.  There  is  nothing  mm-e  remarkable  aliout 
these  priestly  builder's  than  the  versatility  of  their  talent  and 
the  nmnner  in  which  they  met  all  demands.  Thus  they  were 
able  lo  snpply  the  engineering  capacity  to  .solve  the  problem  of 
a  permanent  water  snpply.  They  went  len  miles  up  the  valley, 
found  bedrock,  and  pmeceded  to  build  a  dam  of  solid  masonry 
across  the  river  b<'d.  two  hundred  and  twent\'-four  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  thick.  The  remains  of  this  work  are  still  in  exist- 
ence and  exhibit  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high,  as  seen  from  the 
lower  side.  The  water  was  conducted  by  means  of  well  built 
diti'hes  and  a  short  tunnel,  and  supplied  the  missitm  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  is  this  achievement  which  gives  the  ^lissinn 
Fathoi-R  a  high  phiee  in  the  history  of  irrigatiim.  and  the  remains 
of  that  ancient  dam  should  be  regarded  as  a  hallowed  shrine  in 
a  land  where  water  is  the  God  of  the  Harvest.  Having  thus 
thonnighly  (Kissessed  themselves  of  the  channing  valle.v,  and 
establishe<l  the  material  life  of  their  mission  upon  firm  founda- 
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tions,  the  Franciscan  enthusiasts  were  at  last  ready  to  proceed 
triumphantly  with  thdr  designs,  both  relitfions  and  secular. 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  upon  the  personal  character  of  these 
California  Fathers.  While  they  furnished  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  "there  is  a  black  sheep  in  every  flock,"  they  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  the  rarest  virtues,  consecrated  to  the  work 
in  which  they  were  en-rafred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  si'le^t 
fnini  human  annals  two  loftier  characters  than  Jnnijiero  Si-rra 
and  Luis  Jaume,  yet  th<'Ne  men  are  but  conspicuous  exnniples 
of  the  spirit  which  moved  the  Franciscans  in  all  their  la)M)rs  for 
the  upbuildintr  of  (.'alifornia.  The  early  priests  came  fnmi 
Spain,  the  later  ones  from  .Mexico,  and  observers  appear  to  have 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  former  somewhat  excelled,  l>oth 
in  attainments  and  zeal.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  men  so 
deeply  immersed  in  spiritual  concerns  should  alsa  have  been 
practical  men  of  affairs  and  capable  executives.  Had  they  not 
been  very  competent  in  both  res|)ects  they  would  have  faile<l  in 
their  difficult  undertaking.  This  very  unusual  eimibination  of 
qualities  seems  to  have  been  common  to  nearly  all  the  priests, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians  to  a  very  large  degree  and  became  their  trusted  advisers 
in  all  their  troubles. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Franciscan  was  a  loose  woolen 
gannent,  of  brownish  color,  reaching  nearly  to  the  gnmnd.  It 
was  made  whole  and  piit  on  over  the  head.  The  sleeves  were 
wide,  and  the  hood  usually  rested  on  the  shouldei-s.  though  it 
could  be  drawn  over  the  head  when  the  weather  reipiired.  A 
girdle  was  worn  at  the  waist  and  was  usually  tied,  wilh  tassels 
hanuinL'  down  in  front.  It  was  one  of  the  re<|uiremciifs  of  th; 
order  that  priests  should  have  shaven  crowns,  the  circular  spot 
being  about  thi-ee  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Thus  the  priest 
was  readily  distinguished  wherever  he  went,  and  his  lienevolent, 
pictures(jue  tigure  will  always  stand  out  clearly  in  California 
history. 

As  soon  as  the  mission  was  firnilv  establi.shed  the  number  of 
neoph.^'tes  steadily  increased,  thouch  it  fluctiiated  a  good  deal 
with  the  passing  years.  The  life  of  the  place  soon  si'ttled  down 
into  a  reirular  routine,  but  it  was  ever  marked  by  two  predom- 
inant facts  —  worship  and  labor.  The  activities  of  the  day 
began  at  daylight.  Evers'body  who  was  able  to  move  went  !<> 
mass.  Then  the  invariable  breakfast  of  gn)und  barle.v  or  aloh 
was  ser^'cd  and  sunrise  found  everybody  ready  for  the  daily 
task.  The  midday  meal  was  served  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 
Again  ground  barley  did  duty  in  various  forms.  Sometimes 
mutton  was  supplied,  and  frequently  the  Spanish  frijoles,  or 
beans.  The  sick  and  aged  were  fed  largely  on  milk,  which  was 
siiniething  of  a   luxury.     An   interesting  custom   was  the  dis- 
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tributioD  of  a  liquid  made  of  vinegar  and  sweetened  water, 
which  was  carried  through  the  fields  in  the  hot  afternoon  on 
the  backs  of  burros  and  alwajs  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  workers.  At  six  the  evening  meat  was  served.  This  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  inevitable  ground  barley  and  of  such 
nuls  and  wild  berries  as  the  Indians  gathered  for  themselves. 

The  commissary  department  was  onianized  on  a  semi-mili- 
tary basis  with  a  keeper  of  the  granary  in  charge.  He  dis- 
tributed rations  to  each  individual  or  family.  The  unmarried 
neophyte's  carried  their  share  to  a  common  kitchen  where  it 
was  prepared  and  then  ser\'ed  at  a  common  table.  The  married 
men  took  their  rations  to  their  homes  and  shared  them  with 
their  families. 

At  sunset  the  angelus  summoned  the  Indians,  the  workmen, 
and  the  priests  to  the  chapel,  where  the  litany  was  sung  and 
the  evening  blessing  pronounced.  This  marked  the  ending  of 
the  long  day  of  devotion  to  religion  and  labor.  Each  night 
found  the  mis.sion  a  little  richer  and  the  Indian  no  poorer. 

The  life  of  the  Indian  girls  and  unmarried  women  was  some- 
what different  and  the  echo  of  cheerful  laughter  comes  doH-n  to 
us  through  the  yeare.  There  was  a  low  buildiug  built  around 
an  open  eoiirt  which  served  as  a  sort  of  nunnery  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trusted  old  Indian  woman.  Here  the  girls  and 
young  women  lived,  weaving  and  spinning,  and  making  all  the 
<'ioth  which  was  used  at  the  mission.  They  seem  to  have  been 
happy  in  this  association  and  to  have  had  many  love  affairs 
which  ripened  into  lawful  marriage  with  the  approval  of  the 
priests. 

The  Fathers  ruled  their  little  kingdom  with  a  strong  hand, 
which  was  doubtless  necessary.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
diseipline  was  indispensable  and  that  the  failure  to  maintain 
it  must  have  resulted  in  speedy  demoralization.  Imprisonment 
was  a  common  punishment,  but  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  rod  for  minor  offenses.  The  most  serious  cases  were 
turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  at  the  Presidio  and  some- 
times resulted  in  the  execution  of  the  culprits  by  shooting. 

Alfred  Robinson  visited-  the  mission  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est pn)sperity  and  left  the  following  account  of  the  hospitality 
he  enjoyed: 

Riding  along,  following  the  foiirae  of  the  river  up  the  valley, 
paHHing  on  their  vay  two  or  three  BmalJ  huts,  withoat  anything 
[lartteiilar  to  note,  they  reaehed  the  Mission,  where  they  met 
the  two  Father  MisHionarieB  at  the  door,  they  having  just  re- 
fumed  from  a  walk  around  the  premises.  The  visitors  were 
welcomed,  and  alighted  to  have  half  an  hour's  ehat  before 
dinner^that  ia,  before  twelve  o'clock,  their  usual  hour  for 
thnt  meal;  and  afcor.iinKlv  sat  down  on  one  of  Ihe  rude  benehen 
80  generally  foiiml  at  all  these  eatablisbments.     The  author's 
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frit'ini,  bfiiig  on  olU  aequuintance  of  the  Fatlicre,  had  consiiiei- 
ublt'  to  Huy  lu  tlicin  in  relation  In  their  trnvels,  wliifh  was  of 
great  interest  to  them.  At  longth  the  church  bells  announccil 
the  hour  of  noon,  when  both  the  holy  friars  tnrnfil  arounil. 
anil  knelt  ti|H)ii  the  beni'h  iijHJn  whieh  they  had  been  sitting, 
with  fares  turned  to  the  bnilding,  while  three  or  four  yoting 
pages  knelt  by  their  side,  on  the  pavement,  when  the  eider  of 
the  two  frinra  commenced  the  An/ifliiii  Domiai,  in  a  very  devont 
manner,  and  led  the  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
brother   friar  and   the   pages,   the   belts   nf   the   church   chiming 

During  the  prayer  a  large  fly  alighted  on  the  wall  just  in  front 
of  the  Father,  who,  apparently  without  any  attention  to  the 
prayer,  was  watching  the  eourse  of  the  fly  and  following  it  with 
the  large  round  head  of  his  cane,  as  it  moved  about,  sometimes 
up.  sometimes  down,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  and  ready  to  annihilate  it,  when,  at  the  closing  of  the 
prayer,  and  pronouncing  the  word  Amen!  Jeaus!  he  brought 
his  eane  down  on  the  poor  fly  and  crushed  it,  and  then  turned 
around  to  renew  the  eonversation,  as  though  nothing  had  trans- 
pired. This  incident  was  nmuHing  to  the  beholder,  but  serves 
to  show  the  simplicity  of  the  reverend  Father,  who  was  proba- 
bly not  aware  of   having  committed   any  impropriety. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  when  they  entered  through  the 
large  reception'toum  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  table  was 
spread,  at  which  they  sat  down,  and  had  an  entcrtuiument 
of  the  usual  guinailon,  their  frilot  and  aza<Uix,  frijotfs,  and  the 
universal  torlitta  ile  tiiai:,  and  plenty  of  good  native  wine,  with 
the  usual  dessert  of  fruits  peculiar  to  the  climate;  after  which 
the  old  friars  retired  to  take  their  xieiita,  and  the  author  and 
his  friend  hurried  away  on  their  return  to  the  town,  where 
they  arrived  after   half  an   hour's  ride. 

The  eeouomic  life  of  the  Mission  was  not  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  irrigated  fields  and  gardens  in  the  fertile 
valley  or  the  simple  manufacturing  that  went  on  in  the  quaint 
little  shops  around  the  patio.  The  Mission  Fathers  were  the 
merchants,  the  great  stockmen,  and  even  the  bankers,  of  their 
period.  They  were  busy  men,  indeed,  with  their  spiritual  af- 
fairs, their  trade,  and  their  manapement  of  immense  herds  of 
livestock.  Vessels  eame  to  the  port  in  increasing  numbers,  trav- 
elers eon.stantly  passed  aliinR  the  trail  from  Lower  California 
to  the  north,  and  ranches  were  (rradiially  established  in  the 
mountains.  Thus  it  hapjiened  that  the  mission  establishment 
more  and  more  fulfilled  the  function  of  an  ordinary  town  as  a 
trading  center.  There  were  great  opjjortnnities  for  making 
money,  and  the  shrewd  priests  made  the  most  of  them.  They 
were  b«!nt  up(»n  the  enrichment  of  their  order  because  this  meant 
a  constant  increase  of  their  imwer.  iuchiding  the  power  to  do 
good  to  the  gentiles. 

In  those  days  the  waters  along  the  coast  swarmed  with  sea- 
otters,  a  valnal)le  fur-bearinu  animal.  The  priests  eneonrageil 
the  hunting  of  the.se  animals  by  Indians  and  others,  and  thus 
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built  up  H  profitiible  fui-  li-adc.  Thoy  alsii  bought  otlu-r  skiu», 
usually  paying  for  them  witli  goods  from  their  ston*,  and  were 
thus  able  to  make  a  double  i)rofit  on  the  transaction.  Tliey  were 
the  first  and  beat  customer  of  the  ships  when  they  began  to 
come  around  the  Horn  with  cargoes  from  New  England,  and 
their  store  became  constantly  more  important  as  a  distributing 
center  for  all  imported  goodi  required  in  the  country,  and  as 
a  clearing  house  for  surplus  products  available  for  shipment. 
They  sometimes  had  large  amounts  of  coin,  which  they  kept 
Iieneath  the  tile  flooring  in  their  rooms.  Their  reputation  for 
integrity  was  so  high  that  they  were  implicitly  tnisted  with  the 
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savings  and  property  of  others,  and  they  were  thus  able  to  per- 
form 8  useful  service  as  bankers  for  their  neighbors. 

The  largest  business  operation  conducte<l  by  the  priests  was 
in  connection  with  the  live-stoek  industry.  They  brought  only 
IS  head  of  cattle,  but  hy  the  year  1800,  they  had  six  hundred 
cattle,  six  thousand  sheep,  and  nearly  nine  hundn-d  horses.  In 
1830,  the  number  of  cattle  had  risen  to  fifteen  thousand,  of 
sheep  to  twenty  thousand,  and  they  had  thousands  of  hogs. 
The  horses  which  they  originally  brought  to  this  country  were 
shipped  from  Spain  and  were  of  Araliian  lilood.  The  annual 
harvest  also  reached  large  pro|M)rtions,  sometimes  exceeding 
thirty  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  The  cattle  were  wastefully 
slaughtered,  after  the  nuiiuier  of  the  time,  and  were  considered 
chiefly  valuable  for  tallow  and  hides,  which  were  sold  to  the 
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masters  of  the  ships  cooling  to  the  port.     Only  the  choicest 
IH>rtiot)»  of  the  beef  were  used  for  food. 

From  1777  to  1833  — a  period  of  fifty-six  j-ears  —  life  flowed 
smoothly  on  at  the  Mission  and  the  Franciscans  wased  strong 
and  pnisperoiis.  Two  other  missions  were  established  within 
the  County,  at  Pala  and  Han  Luis  Rev,  the  latter  being  founded 
on  June  13,  1798,  by  Father  Antonio  Peyri,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Saint  Louis,  who  was  Louis  IX.  of  France.  These 
Missions  also  prmpered  and  lent  strength  to  the  mother 
settlement  in  Mission  Valley.  The  total  number  of  baptisms 
from  17(5!)  to  1846  at  the  Mission  of  San  Diepro,  was  7126;  of 
confirmations,  1726;  of  marriages,  2051.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  total  value  of  property  accumulated,  and 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  produced,  during  the  same  period. 
These  facts  are  not  available,  but  we  know  that  the  half-century 
of  rule  by  militarj-  and  ecclesiastical  government  was  a  day  of 
material  greatness,  as  it  undeniably  was  of  marked  spiritual 
achievement. 
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THE  END  OF  FRANCISCAN  RULE 

3IIE  FOOTING  of  the  Franciscans  in  California 
rested  froni  the  beginning  upon  the  power  of 
Spain.  They  could  not  have  come  at  all  with- 
out the  financial  and  military  support  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  nor  could  they  have  re- 
mained save  with  the  aid  of  his  soldiers. 
When  the  jwwer  of  the  Castilian  began  to 
wane,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Franciscan 
rule  should  diminish  in  proportion,  and  that  even  the  institutions 
which  they  had  founded  should  begin  to  enimble  and,  at  last, 
l>ecome  a  mere  memory  with  no  monument  except  mouldering 
heaps  of  adobe. 

Spain's  empire  in  Mexico  lasted  for  three  centuries.  It  was 
in  1521  that  Cortes  virtually  completed  his  conquest,  and  it  was 
in  1821  that  Iturhide  wrested  the  country  from  the  feeble  grasp 
of  "Ferdinand  VII.  The  Mission  of  San  Diego  was  then  almost 
at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  as  the  good  Fathers  basked 
in  the  sunshine  or  looked  out  upon  their  smiling  fields, 
they  fondly  believed  that  their  works  would  endure  to  bless  the 
land  and  enrich  their  order  for  many  generations  to  come.  They 
knew  that  the  internal  fires  of  revolution  had  been  blazing  in 
Mexico  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  had  little  fear  that  the  hand 
which  had  held  the  region  for  three  hundred  years  would  lose 
itj;  hold,  at  least  in  their  time. 

The  Spanish  statesmen  had  given  the  missionaries  the  iitmost 
latitude  because  their  scheme  of  converting  and  utilizing  the 
Indian  population  was  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  political 
necessities  of  the  Empire  in  this  far  country.  But  Mexico  had 
different  necessities  and  naturally  proceeded  to  make  different 
plans.  It  had  no  time  to  lose  in  strengthening  itself  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  United  States.  It  could  not  leave  so  pre- 
cious a  possession  as  California  to  the  eontntl  of  an  element  which, 
at  best,  eoidd  t)e  but  lukewarm  toicard  the  new-born  power 
which  had  overthrown  Spanish  control,  and  thus  done  violence 
to  the  great  tradition  of  which  the  missions  were  themselves  an 
important  part.  Moreover,  Mexico  bad  friends  to  reward  as 
well  as  enemies  to  punish.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  fought  its 
battles,  and  who  would  be  needed  to  fight  its  battles  again, 
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Idoked  with  longing  eyra  upon  the  rich  (lomiiiioiis  nf  the  mis- 
sions and  began  to  dream  of  founding  great  families  and  great 
estatts. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  be  able  to  pay  your  debts  with 
other  people's  property.  Mexico  was  in  this  fortnnate  [losition 
and  pi-oeeeded  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  1824  the  Coloniza- 
tion Law  was  enacted.  This  authorized  the  government  to  make 
grants  of  luioeeupied  lands  to  Mexican  citizens  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  stpiare  leagues.  Under  this  law  thousands  of  acres  were 
parceled  ont  among  the  supiwrtcrs  of  the  goveninient.  Th«we 
grants  encroached  upon  the  mission  holdings  and  gave  the 
Fathers  their  first  shock  of  serious  apprehensiim  for  the  future. 
In  1832  the  ^lexican  power  nnisteri'd  the  full  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, its  nect'ssities,  and  its  desires.  It  passed  the  Act  of  Sec- 
ularization, which  was  simply  au  act  of  confiscation,  from  the 
Franciscan  point  of  view.  It  was  the  object  of  this  legislation 
to  take  all  the  property  of  the  missions,  real  and  persimal,  and 
divide  it  amouf;  those  who  would  use  their  wealth  and  influence 
For  the  defense  and  development  of  Jlexico.  The  attempt  of 
(iovernor  Figueroa  to  put  it  into  effect  in  18:lli  whs  a  failure, 
but  it  was  gradually  executed,  being  extended  little  by  little 
until  the  day  when  Mexico  lost  the  country  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  secularization,  the  Mission 
Fathers  knew  that  their  long  day  was  passing  into  twilight  and 
that  it  could  he  a  (lui-stion  of  but  a  few  years  when  they  must 
relinquish  flicir  h()ld  upon  California.  Konie  of  them  were 
utterly  discouraged  and  unwilling  to  attempt  the  continuance 
of  their  work.  !-'ome  were  frankly  hiistile  to  the  new  rulers  and 
went  home  to  Spain.  A  few  )iei'sisted  to  the  la.st  and  diwi 
peaeefidly  at  their  pmts.  The  effect  of  the  new  order  of  things 
on  the  Indians  was  demoralizing.  Their  loyalty  could  hardiv  be 
expected  to  survive  the  shattering  of  priestly  power.  The  only 
government  they  uiulei-stiMKl  was  the  patrijirehal  form,  and  the 
very  foundation  of  this  irovernnient  had  now  disappeared.  Xev- 
erthele-^s,  the  Mi?si(m  of  San  llieiio  lived  i)n  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  after  its  ultimate  downfall  was  clearly  foreshad- 
owed. It  was  not  until  184f)  that  the  ownei-ship  of  the  jmiperty 
was  legally  and  finally  taken  from  the  Church. 

The  full  force  of  the  blow  could  no  longer  he  stayed.  Mexico 
was  threatened  with  invasi(Hi  by  the  United  States  and  it  became 
imjierativelv  necess'iry  that  the  einintry  should  be  put  in  the 
best  possible  eonditimi  of  defense.  Thus  the  trovernoi-s  of  the 
various  stati-s  and  departments  were  vested  with  extraordinary 
powei-s  and  instructed  to  adopt  drastic  uu-asun-s  ti>  strengthen 
the  government.  (Joventor  l*io  I'ieo  sold  the  missions  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  t<i  raisi-  money  for  the  war  which  im]>ended. 
In  June.  184(),  he  sold  to  Don  Santiago  .\rgiiel!o  so  much  of  the 
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and  to  maiiitiiii)  divine  worshiji.  These  diplomatic  phrases 
deceived  no  one,  and  least  of  nil  the  priests.  The  idea  of  a 
pniprietarj-  mission  dependent  for  its  siipjiort  npon  the  bounty 
of  an  individual,  must  have  heen  repugnant  to  their  souls. 
Certainly,  such  an  arran(;ement  could  never  have  proven  work- 
able, but  it  was  not  put  to  the  actual  test.  The  war  earae  on 
with  swift  footsteps,  and  when  it  had  passed,  Me-xico  had  t^ne 
the  way  of  Spain  and  the  Missionary  Fathers  had  gone  with 
them,  80  far  as  the  dominion  of  California  was  eoueerned. 

What  was  the  net  result  of  Spanish  dominion  in  San  Diego 
which  nominally  began  with  the  discoveries  by  CabriJlo  in  l.'>i2 
and  VLseaino  in  1602,  and  ripened  into  actual  oecnpatioti  with 
the  expedition  planned  by  (lalven  and  executed  by  naval,  mil- 
itary, civil,  and  missionary  leaders  in  17fii)) 

They  left,  of  course,  n  trreat  memory  which  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  time  and  which  is  likely  to  grow  rather  than  di- 
minish in  the  quality  of  pictures(|ue  and  romantic  interest. 
They  left  their  nomenclature,  and  this  is  somehow  so  pleasing 
to  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  composite  race  which  has  evolvwl  into 
the  American  population  of  today  that  it  seems  likely  to  last 
as  the  visible  expression  of  the  Spanish  tradition.  Not  only 
does  it  remain  in  the  name  of  the  city  and  of  landmarks  1o 
which  it  was  given  by  the  Spanish  explorers  and  founders,  but 
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it  blooms  perennially  in  many  other  forma,  including  the  names 
of  new  residences  and  estates,  for  which  it  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  names  assoeiated  with  tlie  racial,  national,  and  fam- 
ily traditions  of  their  owners.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  memories  of  Spanish  occupation 
ui>on  the  popular  imagination.  The  same  influence  is  apparent 
in  architecture,  and  this  seems  to  be  growing  and  likely  to 
grow  more  in  the  future.  The  Spanish  speech  still  lingers  and 
may  do  so  for  a  long  time,  though  it  tends  to  disappear  and 
will  some  day  be  no  more  in  evidence  than  the  speech  of  other 
European  peoples  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  early  time. 


RUIN  OF  SAN  DIEGO  MISSION 

Aside  from  this  virile  tradition,  expressed  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  architecture  of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  Spaniard  left  nothing  pertaining  to  his  national  life. 
But  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  civilization  should  not  be 
underestimated,  Happy  is  the  land  which  has  memories  t» 
cherish !  Twice  happy  when  the  memories  are  associated  with 
the  pioneers  of  pioneers!  And  thrice  happy  if,  as  in  this  case, 
those  memories  chance  to  be  sanctified  by  the  struggle  to  light 
the  lamp  of  spiritual  exaltation  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  savagery!  As  time  goes  on,  the  earliest  history  of  San 
Diego  will  be  revived  in  art.  More  and  more,  it  will  supply  a 
rich  theme  for  painting,  for  sculpture,  and  for  literature.  But 
the  institutions  which  it  sought  to  plant  deep  in  the  soil  have 
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perished  almoet  utterly.  BogUsb  law  and  English  speech  have 
taken  the  place  of  Spanish  law  and  speech,  and  even  the  re- 
ligion which  the  founders  brought  apparently  owes  little  or 
nothing  of  its  present  strength  to  their  teaching  or  their  build- 
ing. The  Catholic  Church  is  powerful,  of  course,  but  by  no 
means  as  powerful  in  San  Diego,  whose  legitimate  child  it  was, 
as  in  Boston,  which  was  established  by  those  who  deliberately 
Qed  from  its  influence. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  missionary  achievement?  For  the 
most  part,  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view.  No  mere  materi.il  conquest  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  The  Mission 
Fathers  brought  thousands  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  persua- 
ded them  to  live  in  accordance  with  religious  ways.  Those 
who  believe  that  these  thousands  of  souls  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  justly  place  the  missionary  achievement  above  the 
most  enduring  things  done  by  the  soldier,  the  law-giver,  or  the 
founder  of  institutions.  Those  who  accept  distinctly  modem 
views  of  religion  may  hold  more  lightly  the  purely  spiritual 
conquest  accomplished  by  Junipero  Serra  and  his  fellow  priests. 
yet  even  such  must  credit  them  with  the  noblest  aspirations  and 
must  concede  that  the  Indian  population  gained  much  in  sim- 
ple morality  from  the  missionary  teachings.  Nor  has  this  gain 
been  wholly  lost,  even  after  Father  Serra  has  slept  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  his  grave  at  Monterey. 
The  Indian  was  unquestionably  elevated  by  his  spiritual  ex- 
perience and  by  his  manual  training,  and.  dubious  as  his  con- 
dition seems  today,  is  still  a  better  man  because  the  Mission 
once  flourished  under  the  sunny  skies  of  San  Diego, 

The  literature  of  the  missions  is  voluminous  and  constantly 
increasing.  For  reaaon.s  already  stated,  it  is  somewhat  remote 
from  the  real  history  of  San  Diego.  It  ia  not  the  picture  itself, 
but  the  shadowy  background  of  the  picture.  Nothing  more 
finely  expressive  of  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  poetic  senses 
has  been  written  than  the  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of 
the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  by  Will  H.  Holcomb: 

To  behold  this  beautiful  structure  for  tbe  first  time  iioder 
the  softening  effect  of  moonlight  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  to  believe  one':*  self  among  the  romantic  surround- 
ings of  some  Alcazar  in  old  Spain.  Below,  among  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  valley,  whieh  half  porictal  and  yet  reveal.  lies 
the  river,  a  counterpart  of  the  Guadal quiver;  ranged  abont  are 
the  hills,  dreamy,  indistinct,  under  the  mystic  canopy  of  night, 
while  nearer  at  han^  are  the  delicate  outlines  of  arehes,  fa- 
cades, and  vaulted  roofs,  reflecting  the  pearly  light,  and  appear- 
ing half  real,  half  visionary,  against  the  ambient  breadths  of 
starless  sky.  The  land  brpp7,e  wafts  down  the  valley  from  the 
mountain  heights,  cool  and  sweet,  and  whispers  among  the  l^ol- 
umns  and  arches,  and  we  are  tempted  almost  to  inquire  of  these 
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voices  of  the  night  eometliing  of  the  tales  of  adventure,  of 
love,  of  ambitioDH  gratified  and  bopca  unfulfllteil,  which  eling 
to  this  saci^d  tpot,  from  the  shadowv  period  of  the  past. 

PRIESTS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  MISSION 

ITGi).  July  16.  Mission  foiindeil  by  Father  President  Junipero  Serra. 
Also   present:     Fatheri^   Hernanilo   I'arron   and  Juan   Viscaino. 

1770.  Fathers  Juan  (,'rcB|ii  nnil  Frani-lsco  lioniei  had  been  at  San  Diego 
bnt  departed  with  the  land  citpedition  for  Monterey  on  July  I4lh. 
They  returned  January  24,  1770,  and  all  five  priests  were  pres- 
ent until  February  11th,  when  Vittcainn  went  south  bj'  land  to 
Veli('at4  with  Rivera.     On  April  17th.  Serra  and  Crespi  Bailed  for 

Monterey  with  PortolA  (left  at  San  D'n-ga,  Parron  and  Gomez,  the 
former   in  charge). 

1771.  April.  The  San  Antonio  eame  up  from  Mexieo  with  ten  friars 
and  left  some  of  them  at  San  Diego,  among  them  Pedro  Benito 
<'umbon,  Francisco  Dumetr.,  an<l  Father  Homera.  Same  ship  took 
Gomez  to  Monterey.  Ditnieti'.  was  in  eharge.  In  July,  the  San 
Aiitouio  arrived  with  six  friars  from  the  north,  and  Canibon  and 
Dunietz  went  overland   to   Mexico. 

1772.  May.  CrcKpi  fame  from  the  north  and  Dunietz  returned  with 
Father  ToraAs  de  la  Pena  to  taite  Cambon's  place.  Sept.  27th, 
Crespi  and  Dumet/.  left  for  San  Carlos  and  two  friars,  UsBon  and 

Figuer,  came  from  Mexico. 

1773.  Angust  30.  Father  Francisco  Palou  arrived  overland  from  Mex- 
ico, with  Fathers  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  Gre((orio  Amurrio,  Per- 
min  PranciHCo  l.iisiicn,  Joan  I'restamero.  Vicente  Punier,  Jose 
Antonio  Murguiu.  and  Miguel  de  la  Campa  y  Cos,  assigned  to 
different   missions. 

Septemlier  5.     Paterna.   Lasuen  and   Prestamer<i   departed. 

()ctoi>er   2fi.     Pal Murgtiia,   and   de   la   Peiia   departed. 

This  left  at  San   IHego  Luis  .T&ume,  Vicente  Foster,  and  Gregorio 
Amurrio  as  aujieriiunierarv. 

1774.  Man'h  3.  Herra  came  l.y  sea  from  Me.xieo,  With  him  came 
Father   Pablo   Mngartegui,   who   remained   for   a,   time,   bnt   later 

April   6.     Father  Serra   departed   for  Monterey,  by  land. 
1773.    November   5.      Destruction   of   the    Mission,   Fathers   Luis   J&umc 
and  Vicente  Foster  in  charge;   the  former  killed,  as  related.     At 
the  Presidio.  Fathers   l^asuen  and  Amurrio. 

1776.  Julv  II.  Serra  arrived  by  sea  fn)m  Monterev  to  arrange  for  re- 
biiiiding  the  mission. 

October  17.  Three  friars,  Fustir.  Lnsnen,  and  probably  Santa 
Maria,  occupiid  the  new  mission. 

l><'cemljer,  Serra  dejiarted  the  lasl  days  of  the  year,  for  the 
north,  with  Amurrio.  and  never  returned. 

1777.  Juan  Fipier  came  and  served  to  December  18,  17N4,  when  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

liH-1.  For  nlHiut  a  year  after  Figuer's  death.  Lasuen  nerved  alono.  In 
Xovembcr.  17S."i,  he  went  to  San  Carlos  and  his  place  at  San  Die- 
go was  tnken  hv  Juan  Mariner  (arrived  17S.1).  With  him  was 
r-ssocinled  Juan"  Antonio  llarcla  Rilmo  (arrived  17«3>.  till  Octo- 
ber, 17BG.  then  llilario  Torrcns  (arrived  i7S6).  Mariner  and  Tor- 
rens  served  till  the  l:ist  vean*  of  the  ccutnrv.  TorreuH  left  Cal- 
ifornia at  the  end  of  I71IS.  and  died  in  I7!l!>;  Mariner  dieil  at  the 
Mission,  Janurirv  2a,  ISlJd. 
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iSOO.  Thtir  auceeasora  were  Josf  Panella  (arrived  June,  1797).  and  Job6 
Barona  (arrived  May,  1708).  Tedro  de  Sau  Job6  Estevan  was 
Euperuumerary,  April,  1796,  to  July,  1797.  Pauella  was  aeeuaeU 
of  cruelty  to  the  neophytes  and  was  reprimanded  by  President 
Lasuen.  He  Wt  the  eountry  in  18U3.  Barona  rematoed  is 
minister  throujihout  the  decade"  (IfiDO-lSlO).  Panella  was  replaced 
for  about  a  year  after  1803  by  Mariano  Paveras,  and  then  Joafi 
Bernardo  Sanchez  took  the  place  in  1S04.  Pedro  de  la  Cueva, 
from  Mission  San  Jose,  was  here  for  a  short  time  in  ISOfi,  and 
Jos*   Pedro   Panto  came  in  September,   1810. 

1810.  Father  Sanehez  continued  to  serve  until  the  spring  of  1820,  when 
he  was  auccceded  by  Vicente  Pascual  Oliva.  Panto  died  in  1812. 
and  Fernando  Martin  took  bis  place. 

"Panto,"  saya  Bancroft,  "was  a  rigorous  disciplinarian  and 
severe  in  his  punishments.  One  evening  in  November,  1811,  iiis 
soup  was  poisoned,  causing  vomiting.  His  eook,  Nazario,  was 
arrested  and  admitted  having  put  the  '  yerba, '  powdered 
cufhasquel/Kii,  in  the  soup  with  a  view  to  eacapc  the  Father's  in- 
tolerable floggings,  having  received  in  succession  fifty,  twenty- 
five,  twenty-four,  and  twenty-five  laahes  In  the  twenty-four  hours 
preceding  his  attempted  revenge.  There  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  friar's  death  on  June  3iHh  of  the  next  year  was 
attributable  to  the  poisoning. ' ' 

The  new  Mission  Church  was  dedieated  November  12,  1813 
(this  is  the  building  whose  ruins  yet  remain).  The  blessing  was 
proDounced  by  Josf  Barona,  of  San  Juan.  The  first  sermon  was 
by  Oeronimo  Boscaiia,  of  San  Luis,  the  second  by  the  Dominican 
Tomfis  Ahumada,  of  San  Miguel,  and  Lieutenant  Buiz  acted  as 
sponsor. 

I.-J^O.    Father  Martinez  served   for  a  time  in   1827. 

IM3(I.  Fathers  Oliva  and  Martin  continued  in  charge.  Martin  died  Oc- 
tober 19,  1838.  He  was  a  native  of  Robledillo,  Spain,  born  May 
26,  1770.  He  was  a  Franciscan,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  July 
6,  1811,  He  was  regarded  as  an  exemplary  frey.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  missionaries  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Mexico. 

IS40.  Oliva  remained  alone,  and  was  the  Inst  missionary  to  occupy  the 
mission,  till  August,  1846.  Upon  the  secularization  of  the  mis- 
sions in  183-'),  Josfi  Joaquin  Ortega  was  placed  in  charge  as  mnjor- 
dnmo  or  administrator,  and  1840  he  was  replaced  by  Juan  M. 
Osuna.  Others  served  at  different  times.  Some  Indians  lingered 
,  at  the  place,  and  in  1S48  Philip  Crnsthwaite  leased  the  Mission. 
Oliva  went  first  to  San  Luis  Key,  then  to  San  Juan  r'apistrano, 
where  he  died  in  January.  1848. 
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When  Old  Town  was  San  Diego 
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LIFE  ON  PRESIDIO  HILL  UNDER  THE  SPANISH  FLAG. 

^,0R  MORE  than  a   hundred  years   Old  Town 
was  Sao  Diego,    It  began  with  the  founding 

Fial  of  the  fort  and  mission  in  July,  1769;  it 
JM  ended,  as  a  place  of  real  consequence,  with 
5l\l  the  fire  of  April,  1872,  which  destroyed  most 
of  the  business  part  of  the  town  and  turned 
i  scale  decisively  in  favor  of  the  new  set- 
tlement which  had  sprung  u|>  at  Horton's 
Addition,  or  South  San  Diego,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  is  rare 
that  two  historical  eras  are  so  clearly  marked  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  in  this  case.  The  site  of  Old  San  Diego  is  a  thing 
apart  from  the  location  of  the  present  city,  just  as  the  life  of 
the  older  time  is  separated  from  that  of  the  present  by  a  space 
of  years.  And  yet.  it  was  in  the  soil  of  Old  San  Diego  that 
the  seed  of  the  present  city  was  planted  and  took  root,  and 
it  was  in  that  mother  settlement  that  civilization  began  on 
the  Pacifie  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

Prom  1769  to  about  1830— a  period  of  over  sixt.\'  years — 
San  Diego  lived  within  the  adobe  walls  of  its  garrison  on 
Presidio  Hill  and  became  a  famous  dot  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  Nothing  now  remains  on  Presidio  Ilill  to  show  the 
casual  observer  that  it  was  ever  anything  but  a  vacant  plot 
of  ground.  Weeds  cover  the  earth,  wild  flowers  bloom  in  their 
season,  and  always  the  ice-plant  hangs  in  matted  festoons  from 
the  scattered  mounds  of  earth.  A  closer  examination  of  these 
mounds,  however,  shows  them  to  be  arranged  in  something 
like  a  hollow  square.  The  soil,  too,  is  found  to  be  full  of  frag- 
ments of  red  tile  and  to  show  the  unmistakable  signs  of  long 
trampling  by  human  feet.  Looking  more  closely  at  the 
mounds,  beneath  their  covering  of  weeds  and  earth,  one  finds 
the  foundations  of  old  walls  built  of  thin  red  tile  and  adobe 
bricks.  These  remains  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  Spanish  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Diego. 

Standing  on  this  historic  spot,  one  is  moved  to  wonder  how 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  affairs 
of  the  Southern  District,  and  of  the  political  and  social  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  four  important  towns  in  t'pper  California, 
were  ever  carried  on  for  so  many  years  upon  this  little  space. 
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The  eunimandaut 's  resideuce  was  the  principal  buildiu}:.  It 
was  situated  in  the  center  of  the  presidial  enclosure  and  over- 
looked the  garrison,  the  Indian  village,  the  bay  and  surround- 
ing country.  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  were  the  chapel, 
cemetery,  and  storehouses;  the  guard-house  was  near  the 
gate  on  the  south,  and  the  officers'  quarters  were  ranged 
around  the  sides  of  the  square.  The  whole  was  enclosed,  at 
first  with  a  wooden  stockade,  and  later  with  a  high  adobe  wall. 

It  would  seem  that  half  a  century  of  life  should  mean 
a  great  deal  to  any  community,  even  to  a  frontier  outpost  on 
the  edge  of  the  world;  but  to  San  Diego,  in  the  period  with 
which  this  chapter  deals,  it  meant  very  little.  Of  the  mission 
activities  the  men  and  women  at  the  Presidio  were  mere  spec- 
tators, while  only  far  echoes  of  events  in  the  outside  world 
came  to  their  ears.  They  had  eiiongh  respect  for  the  Indians 
to  keep  well  within  the  shelter  of  the  garrison  for  all  those 
years.  Even  when  they  went  down  into  the  valley  to  culti- 
vate a  little  patch  of  soil,  they  took  care  to  keep  well  within 
range  of  the  guns.  They  led  a  lazy,  dreamy  life,  not  without 
some  social  diversions,  yet  mostly  spent  in  attending  tp  mil- 
itary and  religious  routine.  As  the  years  wore  on  and  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned,  the  visits  of  foreign  ships  became 
more  frequent.  These  visits  must  have  seemed  very  grateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  few  which  were  attended 
with  sufficient  excitement  to  break  the  monotony  and  lend  a 
momentary  zest  to  the  stagnant  life  of  the  community. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  were  usually  men  of  good  character. 
Among  them  were  many  cadets  and  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ilies who  had  adopted  a  military  career,  whose  birth  and  edu- 
cation entitled  them  to  certain  exemptions  and  privileges,  and 
who  afterward  became  distinguished  in  civil  life.  Officers 
could  not  marry  without  the  king's  consent,  and  to  secure 
this,  those  beneath  the  rank  of  captain  had  to  show  that  they 
had  an  income  outside  their  pay.  The  ehief  officer  was  the 
commandant.  Discipline  was  severe.  The  old  Spanish  Arti- 
cles of  War  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  so  many  trivial 
offences  that,  as  another  writer  has  remarked,  it  was  really 
astonishing  that  any  soldier  could  escape  execution.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  military  executions  at  Sau  Diego,  however, 
except  of  Indians. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  soldiers  were  to  garrison  the  forts. 
to  stand  guard  at  the  missions,  to  care  for  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  to  carrv'  dispatches.  Both  officers  and  men  had  usually 
a  little  time  at  their  disposal,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
employ  in  providing  for  their  families.  Some  ivpre  shoeraakerB, 
others,  tailors  or  woodcutters;  but  after  the  first  few  years 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  given  their  leisure  hours  to  agri- 
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cult«i«.  The  pay  was  small  and  subject  to  many  vexatious 
deductions.  Supplies  were  brought  by  ship  from  Mexico  and 
the  cost  was  deducted  from  the  men's  pay. 
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The  military  establishment  on  Presidio  Hill  was  always  the 
weakest  in  the  department.  The  rnde  earthworks  thrown  up 
in  July,  1769,  grew  but  slowly.  In  August  there  seem  to  have 
been  but  four  soldiers  able  to  assist  in  repelling  the  first  Indian 
attack.    But  when  Perez  returned,  in  the  following  March,  good 
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use  was  made  of  the  time.  The  temporary  stockade  was  com- 
pleted and  two  brouze  caDnon  mounted,  one  pointing  toward 
the  harbor,  the  other  toward  the  Indian  village.  Houses  of 
wood,  rushes,  tule,  and  adobe  were  constructed.  Three  years 
later  four  thousand  adobe  bricks  had  been  made  and  some 
stones  collected  for  use  in  foundations.  A  foundation  had  also 
been  laid  for  a  church  ninety  feet  long,  but  work  upon  this 
building  had  been  suspended  because  of  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  the  supply  ship. 

When  the  mission  establishment  was  removed  up  the  river, 
all  buildings  at  the  Presidio,  except  two  rooms  reserved  for 
the  use  of  visiting  friars  and  for  the  storage  of  mission  sup- 
plies, were  given  up  to  the  military.  In  September  of  this 
year  there  was  some  trouble  with  troops  which  had  been  sent 
up  from  Sinaloa.  The  following  year,  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mission,  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  force  at 
the  Presidio  consisted  of  a  corporal  and  ten  men.  In  the  panic 
caused  by  this  tragedy,  all  the  stores  and  families  at  the  Presidio 
were  hastily  removed  to  the  old  friars'  house,  the  roof  of  that 
building  was  covered  with  earth  to  prevent  its  being  set  on  fire, 
and  the  time  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  was 
spent  in  fear  and  trembling. 

The  work  of  collecting  stones  to  be  used  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  the  new  adobe  wall  to  replace  the  wooden  stock- 
ade was  begun  in  1778  and  the  construction  of  the  wait  soon 
followed.  The  population  of  the  Presidio  was  then  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Small  parties  of  soldiers  arrived 
and  departed,  and  some  effort  was  expended  in  attempts  to 
find  improved  routes  of  travel  through  the  country.  In  1782, 
the  old  church  within  the  presidial  enclosure  was  burned.  Two 
years  later,  the  regulations  required  the  presidial  force  to  con- 
sist of  five  corporals  and  forty-six  soldiers,  six  men  being  always 
on  guard  at  the  Mission. 

The  visit  of  the  famous  English  navigator,  George  Vancou- 
ver, in  the  Discovery  in  1793.  was  the  most  important  event 
breaking  the  monotony  of  these  early  years.  His  was  the  first 
foreign  vessel  that  ever  entered  San  Diego  harbor.  He  arrived 
on  the  27th  day  of  November  and  remained  twelve  days.  His 
presence  disturbed  and  alarmed  the  Spanish  officials,  who  did 
not  relish  the  sight  of  the  British  flag  in  Californian  waters. 
The  Snn  Diego  commandant,  however,  trcHted  him  with  cour- 
tesy and  relaxed  the  rigid  port  regnlatimis  in  his  favor,  so 
far  as  lay  within  bis  power.  Varfcouver  gave  Father  Lasnen, 
of  the  Ran  Juan  Ospistrano  Mission,  a  barrel-organ  for  his 
church,  made  some  nautical  observations,  and  corrected  his 
charts.     But  the  most  valuable  results  of  his  visit,  so  far  as 
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this  history  is  coucerned,  are  his  shrewd  ob8er\ations  upon  the 
Presidio  of  San  Diego  and  the  whole  Spanish  military  estab- 
lishment in  Upper  California.  He  says  the  soldiers  "are 
totally  incapable  of  making  any  resistance  against  a  foreign 
invasion,  an  event  which  is  by  no  means  improbable."  The 
Spanish  officials  knew  this;  the  relations  between  England  and 
Spain,  too,  were  strained  and  war  broke  out  not  long  after. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Vancouver  was  regarded  with  dread  and 
suspicion.    He  goes  onr 


The  Spanisli  Monarchy  retains  this  extent  of  eountry 
under  its  authority  by  s  force  that,  ba.d  we  not  been  eye- 
witneasea  of  its  iuaigolflcanee  in  niany  instances,  we  abould 
bariUy  have  given  credit  to  the  posaibllity  of  ao  small  a  body 
of  men  keeping  in  awe  and  ander  subjection  the  natives  of 
this     country,     without     reaorting     to     harsh     or     unjust  ifl  able 


And  again : 

The  Presidio  of  Ban  Diego  seemed  to  be  the  least  of  the 
Spanish  estabtishments.  It  ia  irregularly  built,  on  very  un- 
even gronnd,  which  makes  it  liable  to  some  inconveniences, 
without  the  obvious  appearance  of  any  object  for  selecting 
aoch  a  spot.  With  little  difficulty  it  might  be  rendered  a 
place  of  con  aide  I  able  strength,  by  eatabliahing  a  a  ma  1 1  force 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port;  where  at  this  time  there  were 
neither  works,  guns,  houaea,  or  other  habitations  nearer  than 
the  Presidio,  five  miles  from  the  port,  and  where  they  have 
only  three  small  pieces  of  brass  cannon. 

The  "three  small  pieces  of  brass  cannon"  at  the  Presidio 
were  somewhat  like  the  toy  cannon  now  nsed  on  yachts  for 
firing  salutes.  One  of  the  original  San  Diego  Presidio  cannon 
is  now  in  the  Coronel  collection  at  Los  Angeles,  and  a  cut  of 
it  appears  herein.  These  cannon  were  far  less  effective 
than  a  modem  rifle,  but.  mounted  in  the  bastions  of  the  old 
Presidio,  they  served  their  purpose  of  making  a  lond  noise  and 
awing  the  Indians,  who  called  them  "creators  of  thunder." 

Vancouver's  visit,  with  its  annoying  revelation  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  country's  defenses,  led  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  military  arm.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  Governor's 
urgent  request,  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  Presidio  to  be  repaired. 
A  fort  was  also  projected  on  what  is  now  known  as  Ballast 
Point,  then  called  "Point  Gjiijarros  (cobblestones),  the  same 
spot  which  Vancouver's  quick  eye  had  noted  as  the  strategic 
defensive  point.  Plans  were  drawn  in  1795  for  installing  there 
a  battery  of  ten  guns,  bat  the  work  proceeded  slowly  and  was 
not  completed  for  five  ye»\rs  or  more. 
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111  Xovt-mber,  1796,  the  priests  were  called  upon  to  perform 
the  cereuioay  of  blessiug  the  esplanade,  powder  niaganine.  and 
flag  at  the  Presidio,  and  a  salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  the 
event.  There  were  neither  flags,  nor  materials  for  making 
them,  in  Upper  California,  and  they  were  therefore  sent  from 
Mexico  This  marks  the  begiuning  of  the  fortifications  proper 
on  Presidio  Hill,  on  the  point  of  the  hill  below  the  Presiilio 
walls.  This  fort  was  maintained,  in  a  small  way.  during  the 
Spanish  administration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  afterward. 
Nothing  whatever  of  the  site  now  remains,  the  earth  forming 
the  point  of  the  hill  having  been  hauled  away  and  iised  by 
the  government  engineers  in  making  the  embankment  for  turn- 
ing the  San  Diego  River,  in  1877.  Some  of  this  earth  was  also 
used  for  grading  the  county  road  across  the  valley  from  then  end 
of  the  Old  Town  bridge,  in  later  years.  These  excavations  also 
took  large  quantities  of  earth  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  the 
extent  being  measured  by  the  widening  of  the  road  from  a 
narrow  track  to  its  present  width.  During  the  year  in  which 
the  fort  on  the  hill  was  built,  twent.v-five  soldiers  and  six  artil- 
lerymen were  added  to  the  garrison,  making  the  total  force 
nearly  ninety  men. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  now  close  at  hand 
and  it  brought  a  few  events  of  unusual  interest  to  the  quiet 
community.  In  1798  the  soil  of  San  Diego  was  first  trod- 
den by  Americans.  Four  sailors  had  been  left  by  an  American 
shin  in  Lower  California,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is 
ed  to  San  Diego  and  applied  at  the  Pre- 
ter,  as  well  as  for  a  ehanee  to  take  the 
1  in  the  direction  of  home.  They  were 
leomed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded 
on.  hut  there  was  nothing  to  do  except 
a  ship  sailed  for  Mexico.  In  the  meau- 
1  chance  to  earn  their  bed  and  board  by 
lations.  Later,  thev  were  sent  to  San 
ore  the  names  of  William  Katt.  Barnaby 
IS,  and  were  natives  of  Boston.  They 
Gabriel  Boisse.  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
themselves,  from  the  Ameriean  ship 
lardly  in  keening  with  the  name, 
iglish  s!oop-of-war  Merce.dea  paid  a  brief 
sailed  away  without  any  hostile  demon- 
?  of  the  old  century  found  the  Presidio 
le  hundred  and  sixty-seven  souls,  mostly 
ilies,  according  to  official  report  made 
t  that  year  a  number  of  foundling  ehil- 
Lower  California,  and  eight  of  them 
Diego.     As  one  of  them  inelegantlv  re- 
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marked,  long  afterward,  they  were  distributed  "like  puppies 
among  the  families."  There  is  do  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  uot  well  eared  for. 

With  the  year  1800  the  Yankee  trader  began  to  cast  his 
shadow  before  him.  It  was  tlie  palmy  day  of  Boston's  cap- 
tains of  eommeree,  when  they  used  to  load  their  ships  with 
the  prodnets  of  New  England  ingenuity  and  send  them  forth 
upon  the  seas  bound  for  nowhere  in  particular,  but  looking  for 
good  bargains  in  exchange  for  their  cargoes.  About  all  that 
California  had  to  oiter  at  that  time  was  the  trade  in  furs, 
chieBy  those  of  the  sea  otter  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  previ- 
ous pages,  was  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  Mission 
Fathers.  These  skins  were  in  great  demand  and  the  govern- 
ment tried  in  vain  to  monopolize  the  business.  The  command- 
ants at  all  the  ports  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  foreign 
ships  from  getting  any  of  the  fnre,  but  the  Yankee  skippers 
were  enterprising  and  found  many  a  weak  spot  in  the  Span- 
ish lines. 

The  first  American  ship  to  enter  San  Diego  Bay  liore  the 
good  old  English  name  of  Betsy.  She  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1800,  in  command  of  Captain  Charles  Winship.  She 
carried  nineteen  men  and  ten  guns,  remained  ten  days,  secured 
wootl  and  water,  and  then  departed  for  San  Bias.  In  June, 
1801,  Captain  Ezekiel  Hubbell  came  in  the  Enterprise,  of  New 
York,  with  ten  guns  and  twenty-one  men.  All  he  asked  was 
wood  and  water,  with  which  he  set  sail  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days.  If  either  of  these  earliest  American  captains  succeeded 
in  doing  any  illicit  trade  at  San  Diego,  they  kept  the  secret 
successfully,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a  ninior  of  scandal  behind 
them.    Such  was  not  the  case  with  those  who  came  shortly  after. 

Captain  John  Brown  arrived  on  February'  26,  1803,  in  the 
Alexander,  of  Boston.  He  was  bent  on  jretting  otter  skins, 
though  he  failed  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  Spanish  command- 
ant. On  the  contrary,  he  told  a  touching  tale  of  sailors  down 
with  the  scurvy,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  permitted  to 
land,  though  required  to  keep  away  from  the  fort.  He  was 
supplied  with  fresh  provisions  and,  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  his  crew,  granted  permission  to  stay  eight  days.  In  the 
meantime,  the  wily  captain  was  buying  all  the  skins  offered 
hy  Indians  and  soldiers.  On  the  fifth  evening  of  his  stay,  the 
commandant  sent  a  party  on  board  the  Alexander  to  search 
for  contraband.  The  search  was  rewarded,  491  skins  coming 
to  light.  The  Yankee  was  invited  to  leave  Ran  Diego  without 
ceremony:  also  without  the  otter  skins.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  comply,  unless  it  was  also  to  gnimble,  which  the  cap- 
tain did.  He  complained  that  his  ship  had  been  visited  by 
a  rabble  before  any  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of 
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the  furs.  He  also  complained  that  the  soldiers  relieved  him 
of  other  goods  to  which  they  had  no  rightful  claim.  The  evi- 
dence seems  clear,  however,  that  Captain  John  Brown,  of 
Boston,  abused  the  Spanish  hospitality  by  perpetrating  the  first 
Yankee  trick  in  the  history  of  San  Diego. 

The  Lelia  Byrd  dropped  anchor  in  the  Bay  on  March  17th, 
having  sailed  by  the  fort  on  Ballast  Point  withont  arousing 
any  protest.  But  promptly  the  next  day  the  commandant  of 
the  Presidio  appeared  on  board  with  an  escort  of  twelve  sol- 
diers. He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Captain,  William 
Shaler,  and  with  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  mate  and  part-owner 
of  the  ship,  a  character  who  gains  much  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  relative  of  Daniel  Cleveland,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Ran  Diego.  Captain  Cleveland  left  a 
good  account  of  the  exciting  events  precipitated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  his  ship.  Among  other  things,  he  described  the  com- 
mandant as  an  offensively  vain  and  pompous  man,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  captain's  unsatisfied  desire  for  otter  skins 
may  have  prejudiced  his  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  com- 
mandant agreed  to  furnish  needed  supplies,  but  informed  the 
visitors  that  when  these  were  delivered  they  must  promptly 
depart.  They  were  expressly  forbidden  to  attempt  any  trad- 
ing and  five  men  were  left  as  a  sniard  to  see  that. this  injunc- 
tion was  enforced.  Three  days  later,  the  commandant  ajrain 
visited  the  ship,  received  his  pay  for  the  supplies,  and  wished 
his  visitors  a  prosperous  voyage. 

The  Yankee  crew,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  ashore,  visited 
the  fort  at  Ballast  Point,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
corporal  in  charge  of  the  battery,  Jos^  Velasquez.  Thus  they 
learned  that  the  commandant  had  on  hand  something  like  a 
thousand  confiscated  otter  skins — which  he  would  not  sell.  The 
corporal  hinted,  however,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  some 
of  the  forbidden  goods,  obtained  from  other  sources.  Captain 
Cleveland  was  ready  for  the  trade  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  that 
night  for  the  skins.  The  first  trip  was  successful,  but  a  second 
boat  failed  to  return.  When  morning  came,  the  Yankee  cap- 
tain decided  on  vigorous  action.  He  disarmed  the  Spanish 
gnards  who  had  been  left  on  his  ship,  sent  them  below,  and 
went  ashore  with  four  armed  men.  It  was  found  that  the  crew 
of  the  second  boat,  which  had  failed  to  return  the  previous 
night,  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  mounted  soldiers,  headed 
by  the  conunandant  himself.  They  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  compelled  to  lie  on  the  shore,  where  they  were  cap- 
tured, all  night  under  guard. 

In  his  account  of  the  affair  Captain  Cleveland  says:  "On 
landing,  we  ran  up  to  the  guard,  and,  presenting  our  pistols. 
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ordered  them  instantly  to  release  our  men  from  their  ligatures. 
This  order  was  readily  complied  with  by  the  three- 
soldiers  who  had  been  guarding  them ;  and,  to  prevent  mischief, 
we  took  away  their  arms,  dipped  them  in  water,  and  left  them 
on  the  beach." 

It  was  now  neeessary  for  the  Americans  to  make  their  escape 
as  quickly  as  jiossible.  The  men  were  fwll  of  fight,  but  their 
situation  seemed  desperate.  There  were  only  fifteen  men,  all 
told,  in  the  erew,  and  the  annament  consisted  of  six  three- 
pounders.  Their  inspection  of  Fort  Quijarnis  had  shown  that 
it  contained  a  battery  of  six  nine- pounders,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  powder  and  ball.  The  force  was  probably  sufficient 
to  work  the  guns,  although  Cleveland  is  doubtless  mistaken  in 
thinking  the  ship  opposed  by  at  least  a  hundred  men.  He 
remarks  that  while  the  preparations  for  fiight  were  making  on 
board  ship,  all  was  bustle  and  animation  on  shore,  and  tbat 
both  horse  and  foot  were  flocking  to  the  fort;  and  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  most  of  this  crowd  were  mere  spectators. 

The  diflSculties  in  the  situation  of  the  Americans  were  much 
increased  by  various  circumstances.  It  took  time  to  hoist  the 
anchor  and  pet  up  sail.  There  wa.s  only  a  slight  land  breeze 
blowing,  and  the'Spaniards  were  able  to  fire  two  shots  at  the 
ship,  one  a  blank  shot  and  the  second  a  solid  one,  before  the,v 
began  to  move.  They  were  nnder  fire  fully  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  arriving  near  enough  to  reach  the  fort  with 
their  small  guns.  In  the  hope  of  restraining  the  Spanish  fire, 
the  giiard  were  placed  in  the  most  expose<l  and  conspicuous 
stations  in  the  ship.  Here  they  stood  and  frantically  pleaded 
with  their  countrjTnen  to  cease  firing,  but  without  avail.  At 
every  discharge  they  fell  upon  their  faces  and  showed  them- 
selves, naturally  enough,  in  a  state  of  collapse.  As  soon  as 
they  came  within  ran^e,  the  Americans  discharged  a  broadside 
at  the  fort  from  their  six  small  guns,  and  at  once  saw  numbers 
of  the  garrison  scrambling  out  of  the  back  of  the  fort  and  run- 
ning away  up  the  hill,  A  second  broadside  was  discharged,  and 
after  that  no  one  could  be  seen  at  the  fort  except  one  man  who 
stood  upon  the  ramparts  and  waved  his  hat. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  blood  being  shed  in  this  first  "Bat- 
tle of  San  Diego,"  although  the  ship  was  considerably  damaged. 
Her  rigging  was  struck  several  times  early  in  the  action,  and 
while  abreast  of  the  fort  in  the  narrow  channel  several  balls 
stnick  her  hull,  one  of  which  was  "between  wind  and  water." 
Safe  out  of  the  harbor,  the  terrified  guard,  who  expected  noth- 
ing less  than  death,  were  set  on  shore.  Here  they  relieved 
their  feelings,  first  by  falling  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  then 
by  springing  up  and  shouting,  "Vivan.  vivan  Jos  Americanos!"' 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Corporal  Velasquez  and  his  men  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  sink  the  Lclia  Byrd.  The  battery 
was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  fiery  commandant,  and, 
perhaps,  the  corporal  thought  it  prudent  to  make  a  showing  of 
zeal,  in  view  of  his  previous  conduct.  Captain  Cleveland  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  contraband  skins  were  offered  them 
treacherously,  for  the  express  purpose  of  involving  thera  in 
difficulties.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  corporal  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  his  part  in  the  two  affairs  of  the  Alexander 
and  the  Lelia  Byrd,  accused  of  engaging  in  forbidden  trade. 
The  priest  in  chaise  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  also  wrote 
the  commandant  and  asked  for  the  return  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  skins  which  his  Indian  neophytes  had  smuffKled  on 
board  the  Alexavder,  doubtless  by  his  own  direction  ;  but  he  wns 
refused. 

The  animation  of  the  controvei-sy  which  raged  over  these 
otter  skins,  actually  ending  in  a  battle  between  an  American 
ship  and  the  Spanish  fort,  naturally  suggests  a  question  as  to 
what  they  were  worth  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  question  is 
rather  difficult  to  answer,  because  the  value  of  these  furs  fluc- 
tuated over  a  wide  rauge  at  different  times  and  varied  again 
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with  the  different  markets  in  which  they  were  bought  and  sold. 
It  is  probable  that  the  thousand  skins  at  that  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  commandant  were  worth  at  San  Diego  not  far  from 
$7,000  or  $8,000,  and  that  they  could  have  been  sold  in  China 
for  five  or  ten  times  that  amount.  The  margin  of  profit  which 
eould  have  been  made  on  a  successful  transaction  would  have 
represented  a  good  fortune,  for  those  days,  for  the  owners  of 
the  Lelia  Byrd.  And  now  comes  the  melancholy  part  of  the 
story — melancholy  or  ludicrous,  as  the  reader  pleases.  After 
all  the  trouble  they  had  made,  those  valuable  furs  never  did 
anybody  good.  They  rotted  before  they  could  be  legally  dis- 
posed of  and  three  years  later  were  thrown  into  the  sea!  But 
the  dignity  of  Spain  had  been  vindicated. 

The  affair  of  the  Lclia  Byrd,  which  cansed  a  tremendous 
excitement  at  the  time,  was  long  talked  of  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  were  still  gossiping  about  it  when  Richard  Henrj-  Dana 
visited  San  Diego,  thirty-three  years  later.  The  story  was 
always  told  in  a  way  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  preferred  less 
credit — and  the  otter  skins. 

In  January,  1804,  Captain  Joseph  O'Cain,  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition in  the  O'Cain,  ventured  to  call  and  ask  for  provisions, 
lie  had  been  mate  of  the  Etiterprise  when  she  was  at  San  Diego, 
three  years  earlier.  He  had  no  passport  and  his  request  was 
refused.  "While  his  ship  was  in  the  harbor,  a  negro  sailor 
named  John  Brown  deserted  from  her  and  was  afterward  sent 
to  San  Bias.  Probably  he  was  the  first  negro  ever  seen  in  San 
Diego.  There  is  no  record  of  any  American  visitors  in  1805, 
biit  there  was  much  perturbation  in  Spain  and  Spanish- 
America  respecting  the  supposed  designs  of  the  United  States 
upon  California. 

Upon  Governor  Arrillaga's  arrival,  early  in  1806,  more  strin- 
gent measures  were  taken  to  prevent  contraband  trade.  It  had 
become  something  of  a  custom  for  the  American  trading  ships 
to  avoid  the  portJ^  and,  by  standing  off  and  sending  boats 
ashore,  to  carr>'  on  their  trade  at  will.  The  P.cacork,  Captain 
Kimball,  anchored  off  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  April,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  provisions.  Pour  men  were  sent 
ashore  in  a  boat,  but  they  were  seized  and  sent  to  San  Diego. 
The  ship  soon  after  appearing  off  the  harbor,  the  men  broke 
jail  and  endeavored  to  rejoin  her,  but  without  success.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  Presidio  and  later  were 
sent  to  San  Bias.  The  names  of  these  men  were :  Tom  Kilven, 
mate;  a  Frenchman,  boatswain ;  Bias  Limcamk  and  Bias  7ame, 
sailors  from  Boston.  They  were  the  first  Americans  to  occupy 
a  prison  in  San  Diego. 
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In  the  summer  of  this  year  auother  craft  whose  name  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  which  is  said  to  have  been  under 
the  command  of  Captain  O'Cain,  was  off  the  coast  and  gave 
the  San  Diego  military  establishment  some  trouble  and  a  good 
deal  of  fright.  The  Spanish  accounts  call  her  the  Reizos,  and 
it  is  possible  she  was  the  Bacer,  which  was  here  in  July. 
The  captain,  having  asked  for  supplies  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  repairs  and  been  refused,  went  to  Todos  Santos,  in  Lower 


BURIAL  OF  JAMES  O,  PATTIB  ON  PRESIDIO  HILL 

Tbe  iilctDre  b  Hmewhiit  fsnciful.  having  been   made  from  memory  to  Ulustnte  the  "Namtl 
of  the  appesrance  of  Pnetdlo  Hill  when  it  whs  an  important  seat  oF  government.    See  Chapter  IV. 


California,  where  he  took  water  forcibly  and  made  prisoners 
of  three  guards  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  his  movements. 
He  then  came  back  and  endeavored  to  exchange  his  prisoners 
for  the  four  men  from  the  Peacock;  this  failing,  he  threatened 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  fort  and  Presidio.  Hurried  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  meeting  the  attack,  but  Captain  O'Cain 
thought  better  of  the  matter  and  sailed  away,  releasing  his 
prisoners.    The  Racer  was  at  San  Diego  again  in  1807,  and  the 
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Mercury,  Captain  George  Eyres,  id  the  foUowinj;:  year.  These 
were  the  last  foreign  ships  which  came  for  several  years. 

Again  the  annals  of  the  quiet  years  grow  scanty.  The  mil- 
itary force  fluctuated  slightly,  officials  eame  and  went,  quar- 
relled and  became  reconciled,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  frontier 
life  went  on  with  scarcely  a  ripple. 

In  1804  the  sum  of  $688  was  set  apart  by  the  Viceroy  for  the 
construction  of  a  flatboat.  twenty-five  feet  long,  to  be  used  as 
a  means  of  transportation  between  Port  Guijarros  and  the  Pre- 


JUDGE  WITHERBY'S  CHAIR 

A  genuine  Bpecimen  of  miBaion  (nmiture.  nude 
p.  S.  Witherby  und  is  now  in  Depurtmenl  One  of  Sm 


sidio.  This  boat  was  actually  built  and  used  many  years.  Evi- 
dently the  San  Diego  river  had  not  then  filled  in  the  tide  lands 
near  Old  Town.  This  boat  was  wrecked  at  Los  Adobes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  that  its  timbers  should  be  used  for  building  a 
wharf.  In  1812  some  soldiers  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  revolt  and  seize  the  post.  Governor  Pio 
Pico  in  his  manuscript  History  of  California  says  that  his  father, 
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Serjteaiit  Jos^  Jlaria  I'ieo,  was  one  of  the  accused  men,  and  that 
three  of  them  died  in  prison. 

The  struggle  for  Mexican  independence  in  the  decade  from 
1811  to  1821,  caused  very  little  disturbance  in  Upper  California. 
The  iineertainty  of  the  soldiers'  pay  and  the  irregularity  in  the 
arrival  of  the  supply  ships  were  keenly  felt ;  but  the  archives  of 
the  period  are  almost  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  revolution, 
knowledge  of  which  seems  to  have  been  purposely  suppressed. 
Officials  were  blamed  for  their  negligence,  and  there  was  much 
unrest  and  complaint,  but  the  department  as  a  whole,  both  mil- 
itary and  ecclesiastical,  was  loyal  to  Spain.  The  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers  were  severe.  Their  wants  could  only  be  supplied  by 
the  missions,  which  took  in  exchange  for  their  produce  orders  on 
the  treasury  of  Spain  which  thej'  knew  might  never  be  paid. 
At  the  Presidio  these  supplies  were  traded  to  foreign  ships  and 
sometimes  disposed  of  by  less  regular  methods.  Governor  Arril- 
laga  importuned  the  Viceroy  in  vain  on  the  subject  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  soldiers,  and  by  1814  the  dependence  of  the  military 
upon  the  missions  was  complete.  At  his  visit  in  1817,  Governor 
Sola  found  the  Presidio  buildings  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but 
apparently  nothing  was  done  toward  restoring  them  under  the 
brief  remainder  of  Spanish  rule. 

In  March  of  this  same  year,  there  was  a  slight  revival  of  for- 
eign trade  following  upon  the  visit  of  Captain  James  Smith  Wil- 
cox,  with  the  Trm'dUr.  He  came  from  the  North  where  he  had 
sold  cloth  to  the  officials  for  the  Presidios  and  brought  with  him 
the  share  assigned  to  San  Diego.  On  his  departure  be  took  a 
cargo  of  grain  for  Loreto, — the  first  cargo  of  grain  exported 
from  California  in  an  American  vessel.  In  June  he  returned 
and  did  some  trading  up  and  down  the  coast,  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  authorities  in  an  unusual  degree. 

In  December,  1818,  occurred  the  episode  of  the  Bouchard 
scare,  which  made  a  deep  impression.  Captain  Hippolyte  Bou- 
chard came  to  the  California  Coast  with  two  vessels  which  he  had 
fitted  out  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  privateers,  flying  the  flag 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  pirate, 
although  his  conduct  scarcely  justifies  so  harsh  a  term.  What 
his  designs  were  is  not  clearly  known.  He  may  have  intended 
to  seize  Upper  California.  The  expedition  appears  to  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  wars  then  raging  between  Spain  and  the  South 
American  countries,  the  latter  employing  the  methods  of  priva- 
teers, which  at  that  time  were  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations. 

After  committing  some  depredations  at  the  north,  particularly 
at  Monterey,  it  was  reported  that  the  two  ships  of  Bouchard 
were  approaching  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The 
Commandant  at  San  Diego  therefore  sent  Lieutenant  San- 
tiago Ai^ello  with  thirty  men  to  assist  in  its  defense.    When 
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ArgUello  arrived  he  found  that  the  Fathers  had  removed  a  part 
of  the  church  property  and  concealed  it,  and  he  and  his  men 
fell  to  and  did  alt  they  could  toward  completing  the  work. 
Bouchard  arrived  the  next  day  and  demanded  supplies,  which 
Argiiello  refused.  Re-enforcements  soon  arrived,  and  after  much 
bluster  Bouchard  drew  off  without  venturing  to  give  battle,  but 
not  before  some  damage  had  been  done.  For  this  damage  and 
certain  other  irregularities  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission 
Fathers  accused  Ai^ello.  These  charges  were  the  cause  of  much 
bad  feeling  and  voluminous  correspondence,  but  General  Guerra, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  friars,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
charges  were  merely  trumped  up  by  the  priests  to  cover  their 
own  neglect  of  duty. 

Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  at  San  Diego  to  receive 
Captain  Bouchard,  even  down  to  such  details  as  red-hot  cannon 
balls.  The  women  and  children  were  sent  away  to  Pala  for 
safety.  But  the  insurgent  vessels  passed  by  without  stopping, 
and  all  was  soon  serene  again.  When  the  news  of  this  attack 
reached  the  Viceroy,  he  determined  to  re-enforce  the  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia presidios,  at  any  cost,  although  he  was  in  extreme  diffi- 
culties, himself,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  Mex- 
ico. He  accordingly  managed  to  send  a  detachment  of  a  hun- 
dred cavalrymen,  which  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember the  following  year,  and  aI)out  half  of  them  remained  here. 
They  were  fairly  welt  armed  and  brought  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses. 

Up  to  1819,  the  military  force  at  the  Presidio  was  about  fifty- 
five  men,  besides  a  detail  of  twenty-five  soldiers  at  the  Mission. 
and  twenty  invalids  living  at  Los  Angeles  or  on  ranches.  In  that 
year  the  number  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  in 
1820  the  total  xwpulation  of  the  district  was  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  In  August  of  this  year  the  British  whaler  Dis- 
covery put  in  for  provisions — the  only  foreign  ship  for  several 
years,  and  Captain  Ruiz  got  into  trouble  by  allowing  her  com- 
mander to  take  soundings  of  the  bay. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  nile,  San  Diego  was  still  a  sleepy 
little  military'  post  on  a  far  frontier.  The  fortifications  were 
dilapidated,  the  soldiers  in  rags  and  destined  to  lose  their  large 
arrears  of  pay,  and  the  invalids  their  pensions.  The  missions 
had  lai^e  possessions,  but  were  impoverished  by  the  enforced 
support  of  the  military  for  many  years.  Commerce  was  dead 
and  agriculture  scarcely  begun.  But  a  better  day  was  at  hand. 
LIST  OP  SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  MILITARY  COMMANDANTS 
AT    SAN    DIEGO.    1769-1840. 

y    commandant    of    Califoraia.    July, 
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Lieatenaiit  Joae  Frani^iBCO  Ortega,  from  July,  1T71;  made  lieutenant 
and  put  in  formal  charge,   1773;   continued  till  1781. 

Lieutenant  Joa^  de  Ziiniga,  September  8,  1781,  to  October  19,  1793. 

Lieutenant  Antonio   Grajera,  Oct.   19,   1793,  to  Aug.   23,   1709. 

Lieutenant  Job£  Font,  temporary  commandant  of  military  post,  rank- 
ing Bodriguez,  Aug.  23,  1799,  to   1803. 

Lieutenant  Manuel  IJodriguez,  acting  commandant  of  the  compaoj 
from  Aug.  23,  1799,  till  1803,  when  he  became  commandant  of  tha 
poat  and  bo  continued  till  late  in  1806. 

Lieutenant  Francisco  Maria  Ruiz,  acting  commandant  from  late  in 
1806  till   1807. 

Lieutenant  Job4  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega,  for  a  ehort  time  in  1806-180T. 

Captain  Joa£  Raimundo  Carrillo,  from  late  in  1S07  till  1809. 

Lieutenant  Francisco  Maria  Ruiz,  lieutenant  and  acting  commandant 
from  1809  till   1821;   then  captain  and  commandant. 

Captain  Ignacio  del  Corral,  nominally  commandant  from  1810  to  1820, 
but  never  came  to  California. 

Lieutenant  Joaf  Maria   Eatudillo,  Oct.  23,  1820,   to   8«pt.,  1821, 

Captain  Francisco  Maria  Ruiz,  Sept.,  1821,  to  1827,  when  be  retired 
at   age  of  73. 

Lieutenant  Job6  Maria  Eatudillo,  from  early  in  1827  to   April  8,  1830. 

Lieutenant  Santiago  Arguello,  from   April   8,   1830,  to  1835. 

Captain  AuguBtin  V.  Znmorano,  from  1835  to  1840;  was  here  onl,v  dur- 
ing 1837-8  and  never  asaumed  command  of  the  company. 

Captain  Pablo  de  la  Portilla  nae  nominally  commandant  of  the  post 
by  senioritv  of  rank,  whenever  present,  from  l.'<3.')  until  he  left 
ralifomia   in   1838. 
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JlIE  range  steer  was  the  first  historical  char- 
acter iu  the  commercial  life  of  San  Diego, 
lie  it  was  who  drew  the  ships  from  far-off 
New  England;  furnished  material  for  an 
export  trade  with  the  United  States.  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
and  even  laid  the  foundations  of  Booial  life 
at  Old  Town  by  supplying  an  interest  to  at- 
tract and  support  a  population,  including  some  families  of  large 
means,  when  the  military  society  began  to  pass  away.  Every 
early  visitor  to  San  Diejjn  ri'fers  to  the  hide-houses  which  stood 
out  conspicuously  near  La  Playa  and  which,  for  many  years, 
served  as  the  emblem  of  its  commercial  importance.  The  trade 
in  hides  and  tallow  was  the  significant  thing  during  that  quarter 
of  a  eenturj- — 1821  to  1846 — in  which  San  Diego  rested  under 
the  Mexican  flag.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  a  different 
Btorj',  and  one  full  of  human  interest. 

The  members  of  the  first  expedition  of  Spanish  settlers 
brought  seed  with  them  from  Mexico  and  it  was  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1769  on  the  river  bottom,  directly  opposite  Presidio 
Hill,  probably  at  a  place  now  known  as  Serrano's  field.  This 
first  crop  was  a  total  failure — the  ground  was  too  low  and  the 
winter  rise  of  the  stream  in  1770  destroyed  the  grain.  The 
second  crop  was  also  a  disappointment.  It  was  planted  too 
far  away  from  the  stream  to  be  irrigated  and,  as  it  was  a  season 
of  light  rainfall,  only  a  small  (piantity  of  maiiie  and  of  beans 
was  harvested.  The  third  year  the  scene  of  operations  was 
moved  np  the  valley  to  a  place  called  Xuestra  Senora  del  Pilar, 
near  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Mission.  The  result 
was  not  immediately  satisfactorv',  as  only  about  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  were  harvested,  but  the  priests  now  bent  their  minds 
to  the  task  in  earnest,  worked  out  crude  methods  of  irrigation, 
and  finally  established  their  agriculture  successfully.  By  1790 
they  were  raising  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain  annually, 
and  the  production  rapidly  increased. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  further  attempts  at  agriculture  in 
the  Eighteenth  Centurj-.  If  any  of  the  soldiere  tried  it,  they 
probably  had  a  varied  experience. 
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It  was  the  Spmiish  soldiers  who  made  the  first  gardens  at 
Old  Town.  Doubtless  as  they  looked  down  from  Presidio  Hill 
they  had  an  eye  for  choice  spots  of  land  where  they  would  one 
day  make  a  comfortable  home  for  their  old  age  and  live  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 
The  very  first  house  in  Old  Town  was  doubtless  the  tule  hut  of 
a  retired  soldier.  And  the  pioneer  of  successful  gardeners  was 
Captain  Francisco  Maria  Ruiz.  He  planted  the  spot  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Rose's  Garden,  and  his  pears, 
olives,  and  pomegranates  bore  goodly  crops  for  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years.  These  trees  were  planted  early  in  the  last  century 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  last  survivors  of  them,  which 
happened  to  be  pear  trees,  were  removed.  This  pioneer  garden 
was  in  the  same  blocif  as  the  residence  of  George  Lyons.  The 
olive  trees  at  the  Mission,  and  the  famous  old  palms  at  the  foot 
of  Presidio  Hill,  were  the  only  plantiiifrs  which  antedated  the 
orchard  of  Captain  Ruiz. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  two  old  palms  were  the 
first  ever  planted  in  California,  and  as  such  they  constitute  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  historical  exhibit.  The  seeds  from 
which  they  sprang  were  a  part  of  that  remarkable  outfit  with 
which  Galvez  had  thoughtfully  supplied  his  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  the  new  empire.  They  were  planted  in  1769,  and 
thei-e  is  good  evidence  that  they  bore  a  crop  of  dates  in  1869, 
in  honor  of  their  one-hundredth  birthday.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  they  never  bore  a  crop  earlier  tlian  that^ — a  freak  of  na- 
ture, if  true.  The  historic  trees  were  shamefully  neglected  and 
abused  for  many  years.  They  were  gnawed  by  disrespectful 
horses,  and  fell  victims  to  those  thoughtless  vandals  who,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  carve 
their  own  unimportant  initials  upon  everj-thing  which  the  public 
is  interested  in  having  preserved  unscarred.  In  April,  1887,  a 
verj'  modest  fence  was  placed  about  the  trees  and  now  they  bid 
fair  to  survive  for  many  a  generation. 

By  the  year  1821  the  little  patches  of  cultivated  land  had 
multiplied  at  the  base  of  Presidio  Hill  and  even  spread  up  and 
across  Mission  Valley.  Don  Bias  Aguilar,  who  was  bom  at 
San  Diego,  in  1811,  recalled  fifteen  such  rancherias,  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  occupied  prior  to  the  great  flood  of  that 
year.  At  two  places  in  the  valley  there  were  vineyards.  Most 
of  the  rancherias  were  washed  away  or  greatly  damaged  by  the 
flood,  which  occurred  in  September  or  October  and  in  a  single 
night  filled  the  valley  and  changed  the  course  of  the  river. 
Lai^e  numbers  of  ripe  pumpkins  were  brought  down  from  the 
fields  in  the  El  Cajon  countrj'.  Dana  was  able  to  buy,  in  July, 
1836,  a  bag  of  onions,  some  pears,  beans,  watermelons,  and 
other  fruits. 
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The  fine  upper  valley  of  the  San  Diego,  including  the  El 
Cajoii,  was  monopolized  by  the  Mission  Fathers;  hence,  the 
military  were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  grazing  and 
farming  lands.  For  grazing  purposes,  they  took  possession  of 
that  Sue  district  known  in  later  times  as  the  National  Ranch, 
but  called  by  the  Spanish  the  Rancho  del  Rev,  or  Ranch  of  the 
King.  Their  grain-fields  were  located  at  the  Soledad,  twelve 
miles  up  the  coast.  This  latter  valley  was  treated  as  the  com- 
mons of  the  San  Diego  military  establishment,  and,  later,  of 
the  Pueblo.  The  land  was  not  divided  into  individual  holdings, 
but  fanned  in  common.  A  man  cultivating  a  plot  one  year  had 
the  option  of  doing  so  the  next  season,  an  arrangement  which 
continued  until  a  short  time  before  the  Mexican  War. 

Agriculture  never  acquired  any  great  importance  in  all  the 
years  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  dominion.  True,  there  is  a 
record  of  grain  exports  in  1817,  as  already  noted,  and  this  is 
evidence  of  progress  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  had  for- 
merly been  necessary  to  import  this  staple  from  Mexico;  but 
the  exports  never  reached  an  important  stage.  The  easy-going 
inhabitants,  were  well  content  if  they  produced  enough  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  and  their  methods  and  implements  were 
ridiculously  crude.  Until  the  Americans  came,  there  were  no 
plows  in  the  country  except  those  made  of  the  fork  of  a  tree 
shod  with  a  flat  piece  of  iron.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  short 
sickle,  and  horses  threshed  it  with  their  hoofs. 

But  while  the  agricultural  experience  was  a  hard  struggle 
from  the  beginning,  the  livestock  industTy  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped without  encountering  any  difficulties  worth  mentioning. 
It  involved  but  little  labor,  and  that  little  was  of  a  kind  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  Spanish  disposition,  for  it  could  be  done 
mostly  on  horseback  with  long  intervals  of  rest  between  the 
periods  of  activity.  The  pasturage  was  usually  excellent  and 
the  cattle  took  care  of  themselves  and  multiplied  prodigiously. 
The  Mission  Fathers  were,  of  course,  also  the  fathers  of  the 
cattle  business.  It  was  not  until  the  community  acquired  a 
population  apart  from  that  sheltered  by  the  Presidio  and  the 
Mission  that  private  herds  began  to  appear,  but  the  success  of 
the  Fathers  inevitably  attracted  others  into  the  profitable 
business  of  raising  cattle  on  free  pastures. 

The  Spaniards  were  lovers  of  horses  and  had  them  in  such 
plenty  that  it  was  frequently  necessarv-  to  slaughter  them  in 
order  to  prevent  serious  interference  with  the  cattle  industry. 
The  Califomians — a  term  which  described  the  whole  resident 
population  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  blood^were  noted  for  their 
horsemanship,  yet  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  breed 
pood  stock.  This  they  might  easily  have  done,  for  they  had 
good  Arabian  stock  to  start  with,  and  doubtless  the  horse  might 
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have  become  an  ioiporUiiit  item  for  export.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  shiploads  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  early  days, 
this  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  There  were  a 
few  sheep  in  early  times,  but  they  never  grew  into  large  flocks — 
perha|>s  because  they  required  more  eare  than  the  Califomians 
were  willing  to  give  them,  or  because  the  Califomians  were  not 
fond  of  mutton. 

The  pioneer  ship  in  the  hide  trade  between  New  England 
and  California  was  the  Sachem  of  Boston,  which  first  came  to 
the  coast  in  1822.  Her  Captain  was  Henry  Gyzelaar,  while  the 
supercargo  was  William  A.  Gale,  a  man  of  considerable  note. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  California  fur  trade,  and  his 
■  glowing  report  of  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  country 
was  very  influential  in  developing  a  fleet  of  trading  ships  and 
giving  California  its  first  boom.  The  Boston  merchants  who 
became  interested  included  Brjant  &  Sturgis,  Trot,  Bumstead 
&  Son,  and  W.  B.  Sweet,  The  important  San  Francisco  firms 
engaged  in  this  trade  at  the  time  were  J.  C.  Jones,  and  Paty, 
McKinlay  &  Co.  Captain  Henry  D.  Pitch,  the  first  great  mer- 
chant of  San  Diego,  was  a  member  of  the  latter  firm.  The 
Sachem  did  not  call  at  San  Diego,  securing  a  cargo  elsewhere, 
bat  she  was  soon  followed  by  other  ships  and  a  thriving  trade 
in  hides  was  established,  which  flourished  until  the  Mexican 
War  was  well  under  way. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  hide  ships  to  remain  some  time  on 
the  coast,  going  from  port  to  port  and  bringing  the  hides  which 
they  collected  to  the  large  warehouses  at  San  Diego,  there  to 
be  prepared  for  shipment  and  stored  until  ready  for  the  home- 
ward voyage.  These  trips  up  and  down  the  soast  occupied 
three  or  four  months  and  seven  or  eight  trips  were  required 
for  the  collection  of  a  cargo,  so  that  two  years  or  more  were 
often  spent  on  a  voyage.  The  best  account  of  this  trade  is  that 
contained  in  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

The  cattle  were  slaughtered  from  July  1st  to  October  Ist, 
The  methods  used  were  wasteful.  About  two  hundred  pounds 
of  the  best  part  of  the  beef  were  dried  and  put  aside  for  future 
use,  and  the  remainder  thrown  away,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  buzzards  and  wild  beasts.  The  hides  were  prepared  for 
shipment  by  immersing  them  from  two  to  four  days  in  large 
vats  of  brine  in  order  to  make  them  immune  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  They  were  then  spread  out  on  the  beach  and  dried, 
then  hung  on  ropes  and  beaten  with  a  flail  until  all  the  dust 
and  sand  were  removed,  and,  finally,  stored  in  the  warehouses 
to  await  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  A  ship-load  ranged  from 
25,000  to  50,000  hides. 

The  tallow  was  tried  out  in  large  pots  and  poured  into  bags 
m&de  of  hides,  to  cool,  each  bag  containing  from  five  hundred 
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to  a  thousand  pouuds.  In  securing  the  tallow,  the  part  lying 
nearest  the  hide  was  earefulh-  removed  and  prepared  for  do- 
mestic use.  A  great  deal  of  this  grade  of  tallow  went  to  Lima 
and  Callao,  to  he  used  in  making  candles.  The  interior  fat, 
weighing  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  animal, 
furnished  the  principal  staple  for  export  trade  and  was  worth 


Author  of  "Two   Ye»r«  Before  the  M».l 
dhowB  him  AB  he  appeared  at  the  height  of  hia  Tame  ■£  JurtBC* 
politician  and  author.      He  died  at  Roine.  January  6.  1882. 

six  cents  per  pound.  This  now  seems  very  low,  but  of  course, 
was  due  to  the  exceedingly  small  cost  of  producing  cattle  on  the 
open  range  and  to  the  heavy  expcase  of  shipping;  otherwise 
the  business  could  not  have  prospered  with  such  enormous 
waste  and  such  low  prices  for  products. 

For  the  purpose  of    storing  the    hides,  a  number  of  large 
warehouses  were  erected  by  the  Boston  firms  at  a  point  on  the 
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shore  nearest  the  anchorage,  known  as  La  Playa  (the  beaeh), 
near  the  site  of  the  present  government  quarantine  station. 
These  houses  were  framed  in  Boston,  sent  out  in  the  ships 
and  set  up  here.  They  were  named  after  the  ships,  and  the 
names  of  four  of  them  are  recalled  by  old  settlers  as  the  Admit- 
tance, the  California,  the  8tcrtiny.  and  the  Tasso.  There 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  four  in  existence  at  one 
time.  For  instance,  Dana  saj's  there  were  four  in  1836.  They 
stood  until  some  time  in  the  fifties.  E.  "W.  Morse  says  he  spent 
his  first  night  on  shore,  in  April,  1850,  in  one  of  these  old 
buildings,  which  was  then  used  as  a  warehouse.  Andrew 
t'assidy  says  there  was  only  one  of  them  standing  when  he  ar- 
rived, three  years  later,  and  that  it  stood  for  several  years  after. 
Lieutenant  l)erby,  who  came  in  August,  1853,  says  there  were 
then  left  the  ruins  of  two  of  the  old  hide  houses,  one  being  the 
Tasso.  Bartlett,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  states  that  when 
he  was  here  in  1852,  these  houses  were  still  standing  "exactly 
as  described  by  Dana  in  1836,"  but  this  is  clearly  somewhat 
inexact.  There  were  also  warehouses  in  San  Diego  for  the 
storage  of  the  tallow  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Pern  or  Mexico. 
Xo  hides  were  exported  to  Fern  or  Mexico  and  no  tallow  to 
Boston. 

The  first  hide  house  was  built  by  the  carpenter  of  the  Brook- 
line  and  occupied  by  James  P.  Arthur,  mate  of  that  ship,  with 
a  small  party,  while  curing  hides,  in  1829.  The  Boston  Adver- 
tiser says  on  his  axithority : 

They  bad  a.  bam -like  structure  of  wood,  .  .  .  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  storehouse,  cuting-shoji,  and  residence. 
The  life  was  lonesome  enough.  Upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  they  occasionally  diseernpd  a  distant  ship.  Sometimes 
a  vetisel  sailed  near  the  lower  offing.  It  was  thus  that  the  idea 
of  preparing  and  raising  a  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention,  oi'Curred  to  them.  The  flag  was  manufactured 
from  some  shirts,  and  Captain  Arthur  writes,  witli  the  just 
accuracy  of  a  historian,  that  Mr.  Greene's  calico  shirt  furn- 
ished the  blue,  while  he  furnished  the  red  and  white.  "It  was 
completed  and  raised  on  a  Sunday,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  the  schooner  Wathingtoii,  Captain  Thompson,  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  sailing  under  the  American  flag." 
So  writes  honest  Captain  Arthur.  He  further  states  that  the 
same  flag  was  afterward  frequently  raised  at  Santa  Barbara, 
whenever  in  fact  there  was  a  vessel  coming  into  port.  These 
men  raised  our  national  ensign,  not  in  brayado,  nor  for  war 
and  conquest,  but  as  honest  men,  to  show  that  they  were 
American  citizens  and  wanted  company.  And  while  the  act 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  light  of  a  claim  to  sovereignty, 
it  is  still  interesting  as  a  fact,  and  as  an  nnconscions  indica- 
tion  of  manifest  destiny. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  American  trading  ships  which 
have  been  found,  known  to  have  called  at  San  Diego  during  the 
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life  of  the  hide  trade.  A  few  of  these  were  doiiljtiess  whalers, 
and  there  were  probably  others  of  which  no  record  has  been 
found;  hut  it  is  believed  this  list  contains  the  names  of  substan- 
tially all  the  hide  ships. 

In  1824,  Arab,  Mentor.  1835,  Pilgrim. 

1825,  Sachem.  1836,  Lagoda,   Loriotte,  Cnta- 

1825-6,  Rover.  Una. 

1828,  Andes,  Courier,   Frank-  1836-7,  Kent. 

lin.  General  Sucre.  1837,  Rasselas,  Sophia. 

1829-31,  Brookline,  Louisa.  1839,  Morse. 

1829-32-34,  Volunteer.  1840,  Alciope.  . 

1831,  Harriet.  1840-1,  Monsoon. 

1831-3-6-8-9-40-2-3-4.  Alert.  1841.   Thomas  Perkins. 

1831-2-3-7-8-9-40-1-2-3-4,    CaU-  1841-2-3-5-7,  Tasso. 

fornia.  1842-4-6-7,  Barnstable. 

1832-3,  Plant.  1839-43-4,  Fama. 

1833,  Newcastle.  1844,  ileukar. 

1833-38-45,  Don  Quixote.  184^5,  Sterling. 

1833-36-43.   Bolivnr  Liberator.  1845,  Martha,  Admittance. 

1833,  Harriet  Blanchard.  1846,  YandaUa. 

1834,  Eoxana.  1847-8,  Olga. 

The  hide  and  tallow  trade  practically  tended  with  the  trans- 
fer of  California  to  the  United  States.  This  was  a  mere  coin- 
cidence, due  to  economic  rather  than  to  political  causes.  New 
England  found  that  she  could  get  her  hides  cheaper  somewhere 
else.  The  trade  had  marked  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  in  old 
California  days,  and  supplied  an  interesting  and  romantic  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  eountr>'.  Excellent  accounts  of  this 
period  may  he  found  in  the  writings  of  Bancroft,  Dana,  Rob- 
inson, and  Davis.  The  latter,  perhaps  the  most  competent 
authority,  estimates  the  total  number  of  hides  exported  from 
California  at  about  5,000.000  and  the  tallow  at  250,000.000 
pounds. 

Even  after  the  cattle  business  passed  mostly  into  private 
hands,  the  missions  profited  largely  from  it,  by  means  of  tithes, 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  tax  scrupnlously  paid  by  the  rancheros 
and  diligently  collected  by  the  missionaries.  This  tax  was  col- 
lected, in  some  instances,  as  late  as  1850  or  1851.  The  missions 
were  also  the  principal  customers  of  the  American  ships.  Their 
cargoes  consisted  of  sugar,  tea.  coffee,  nmi,  silk,  furniture, 
calico,  clothing,  and  blankets  for  the  Indians,  which  they  sold 
to  the  friars  for  cash  and  exchanged  for  hides.  William  A.  Gale. 
Alfred  Robinson,  and  William  Heath  Davis  did  a  large  business 
with  the  missions  for  many  years. 

In  Robinson's  Life  in  California  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  pains  which  were  taken,  upon  his  first  visit  to  San  Diego, 
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in  1829,  to  entertain  the  good  Father  Antonio  Peyri,  foxinder  of 
the  San  Luis  Eey  Mission,  and  especially  to  impress  him  with 
the  excellence  of  the  stores  brought  in  the  Brookline,  from  Bos- 
ton. This  entertainment  seems  to  have  proveu  quite  profitable, 
in  the  end.  The  missionaries  kept  the  first,  and  for  many  years 
the  only,  stores,  from  which  thej'  supplied  the  wants  of  their 
neophytes  and  sold  goods  to  such  as  desired  them.  Their  suc- 
cess soon  stimulated  emulation  in  this,  as  in  other,  lines  and 
private  fortunes  began  to  grow.  The  first  storekeeper  at  San 
Diego,  and  the  only  one  for  some  years"  was  Captain  Henry  D. 
Pitch,  who  dealt  in  furs,  hides,  and  general  merchandise.  After 
the  cattle  business  began  to  assume  importance  and  private  resi- 
dences were  established  in  the  country,  at  every  important 
rancho  was  maintained  a  general  store  and  depot  of  supply  for 
the  surrounding  country. 

With  the  growth  of  the  hide  and  tallow  trade,  land  began  to 
assume  more  value  and  private  holdings  increased.  Under  the 
Spanish  administration,  only  the  king  could  make  grants  of  land, 
and  it  was  many  years  before  the  right  was  exercised  toward  any 
except  the  missionaries.  The  general  laws  of  Spain  provided 
for  the  granting  of  four  square  leagues  of  land  to  newly-formed 
settlements,  or  pueblos  as  they  were  called,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions. As  early  as  1784.  application  was  made  to  the  Crovernor 
by  private  individuals  for  grants  of  land,  and  he  issued  a  few 
written  permits  for  temporary  occupation.  Two  years  later  he 
received  authority  to  make  grants  of  tracts  not  exceeding  three 
leagues,  not  to  conflict  with  the  boundaries  of  existing  pueblos, 
and  on  certain  conditions  which  included  the  building  of  a  stone 
house  and  the  keeping  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  head  of  live- 
stock on  each  rancho. 

It  was  considered  that  vacant  lands  oiitside  the  pueblos  and 
missions  belonged  to  the  Indians,  to  be  utilized  by  them  when- 
ever they  should  become  sufficiently  civilised.  In  1793  it  was 
reported  that  no  private  grants  had  been  made,  but  a  few  years 
later  a  number  were  made  near  the  presidios,  subject  to  con- 
firmation later  on.  Several  governors  in  succession  preferred  to 
make  these  conditional  grants,  and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  situation  was  this:  The  Presidio  was  without  settlers, 
but  expected  ultimately  to  become  a  pueblo,  and  was  entitled 
to  four  square  leagues  of  land  whenever  proper  organization 
should  api>ear;  and  there  were  in  the  whole  department  twenty 
or  thirty  men  engaged  in  raising  cattle  on  lands  to  which  they 
had  only  such  possessory  permits,  but  none  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  at  San  Diego,  In  1813  the  Spanish  cortea  passed  a 
decree  relative  to  the  reduction  of  public  lands  to  private  own- 
ership, designed  to  improve  agricultural  conditions  and  reward 
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the  country's  defenders.  Lands  •might  be  granted  to  veterans 
and  invalid  soldiers. 

This  decree  was  unknown  in  California  before  1820.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  the  grants  made  under  this  law  was  that  of  the 
Penascjuitos  Raneho,  of  nearly  nine  thousand  acres,  to  the  vet- 
eran Captain  Ruiz  and  Francisco  M.  Alvarado,  on  June  15, 
1823.  This  grant  was  made  against  the  earnest  protests  of  the 
missionaries,  as  conflicting  with  their  boundaries.  In  a  report 
made  in  1828  are  named  the  Raneho  del  Rey.  now  known  as 
the  National  Ranch,  where  the  Presidio  had  250  cattle  and  25 
horses;  the  San  Antonio  Abad,  which  had  300  cattle,  80  horses 
and  25  mules,  besides  producing  some  grain;  the  Penasfjuitos 
Raneho,  with  50  cattle,  20  horses,  and  8  mules;  El  Rosario,  or 
Barracas,  which  had  25  head  of  live-stock  and  some  grain;  and 
the  San  Ysidro  stock  range.  It  also  appears  from  a  statement 
of  the  missionaries  in  this  year  that  the  Temeseal  Raneho  had 
been  occupied  by  Leandro  Serrano,  majordomo  at  San  Juan. 
In  January  or  ilarch,  1829,  Governor  Echesndia  gi-anted  one 
league  at  Otay  to  Jos^  Antonio  Estudillo,  and  another  to  Maria 
Magdaleua  Estudillo. 

Prom  about  1832  grants  were  rapidly  made  of  the  public  or 
unoccupied  lands  of  California;  and  subsequent  to  the  acts  of 
secularization  of  1833-4,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  government 
to  grant  to  individuals  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  missions, 
but  which  were  no  longer  used  or  occupied  by  them.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  grants  were  constantly  made 
by  the  government  within  the  limits  of  the  so-called  mission 
domain,  and  this  continued  up  to  1846,  when  the  dominion  of 
Upper  California  pa.ssed  to  the  American  Government.  And 
so  it  went  on,  until  the  country,  except  the  mission  and  pueblo 
lands,  had  passed  into  private  hands.  A  tabic  showing  these 
early  land  grants  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke  has  written  very  instructively 
about  these  land  grants  in  his  City  and  County  of  San  Diego. 
He  says: 

Soon  aftPr  the  estnblisluiK'nt  of  otber  misaions  in  California, 
and  the  quiotirft  and  gathering  in  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians  around  the  missions,  settlers  from  Spain  and  Me^tico 
began  to  come  in,  and  later  on  a  few  from  the  T'nited  States. 
England,  and  elsewhere.  Nearly  nil  these  settlers  obtained 
grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Mexiean  Government, 
which  have  since  been  the  canse  of  much  litigation,  envy, 
and  quarrelling.  These  grants  were  simply  Mexiran  home- 
steuds,  given  to  settle  tho  country  iiist  as  the  United  States 
homesteads   are   Kiven,   for   prnetieally   nothing. 

Instead  of  selling  a  man,  as  the  United  States  then  did, 
all  the  land  he  wanted  for  $1.2i)  an  acre,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment gave  it  to  bim  by  tbe  sqnarc  league.  The  grants  were 
made  large   [wirtly  aa  an   inducement   to  the  settler  to   go  into 
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such  a  wild  and  remote  (-ountiy,  but  main];  because  the  Taising 
of  cattle  for  the  hides  and  tallow  being  the  only  industry,  a 
large  range  was  absolutely  necessary  for  profit  as  well  as  the 
support    of    the   band   of    retainers    Decessary     for     profit     and 

The  first  effect  of  these  large  grants  was  to  retard  settlement. 
The  County  of  San  Diego,  in  common  with  the  reat  of  Sonth- 
prn  California,  was  then  believed  to  he  a  veritable  desert  of 
sand,  cactus,  and  homed  toads,  fit  only  for  stock  range  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  acres  to  each  animal. 

Dairying  was  praelieally  unknown  among  the  ranches,  and 
often  there  was  no  effort  even  to  keep  the  tables  supplied  with 
milk.  Davis  says  that  he  has  frequently  drank  his  coffee  or 
tea  without  milk,  on  a  ranch  containing  from  3600  to  8000  head 
of  cattle.  Other  methods  were  equally  wasteful.  The  horns 
were  not  thought  worth  saving,  and  the  Americans  who  ehoae 
were  allowed  to  gather  and  ship  all  they  cared  to,  without  money 
and  without  price.  These  lax  methods  may  he  further  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  1840  the  Mission  of  Ran  Jose  ordered 
the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  bulls,  which  were  killed  simply 
for  their  hides,  none  of  the  meat,  and  little  of  the  tallow,  being 
saved, 

Xext  to  the  cattle  industry,  and  the  trade  in  hides  and 
tallow,  the  fisheries  made  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  early  commerce  of  San  Diego.  And  the  fisheries  included 
the  exciting  chase  for  the  sea  otter,  which  was  very  valuable 
for  its  fur.  The  otters  were  far  more  plentiful  in  the  north, 
yet  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  San  Diego  coEist,  especially 
to  the  kelp  beds  off  Point  Loma  and  La  JoUa.  Tbe  Indians 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  their  furs  when  the  Spaniards 
came,  and  one  of  the  early  cares  of  the  missionaries  was  to  train 
their  converts  to  improved  methods  of  catching  them.  The 
Indians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  energetic 
hunters,  but  enough  skins  were  brought  in  to  form  an  important 
item  of  export  and  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  cam- 
mandants  and  the  missionaries,  both  of  whom  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic.  The  heyday  of  the 
Spanish  trade  was  about  the  time  of  the  Lelia  Byrd  affair, 
when  virtually  the  whole  population  had  skins  to  sell,  openly 
or  covertly,  and  the  commandant  had  a  collection  of  about  a 
thousand  con&cated  skins. 

By  the  time  the  Americans  began  to  settle  at  San  Diego  otters 
were  not  so  common  in  the  bay,  but  along  the  coast  of  Lower 
California  and  its  adjacent  islands  there  was  still  good  hunting. 
Philip  Crosthwaite  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  otter 
hunters.  He  stated  that  there  were  two  companies  of  hunters 
at  San  Diego,  in  1845,  which  were  fitted  out  each  season  by 
Captain   Fitch.     The   hunting   season    was   during   the   spring 
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and  summer  months,  when  the  otters  could  be  found  among  the 
kelp,  often  asleep,  and  shot  with  rifles  from  boats.  This  work 
required  a  peculiar  equipment  of  patience,  keen  sight,  steady 
nerves,  and  marksmanship.  Each  company  sent  out  three 
canoes  topether  which  hunted  in  the  day  and  lay  up  on  the  beach 
at  night.  There  were  places  on  the  shore  known  to  the  hunters, 
where  wood  and  water  could  be  found,  and  at  night  they  landed 
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r.i»„i  r,™v  in  .l«nive  effort  to  found 
Foil/." 

at  such  spots  through  the  surf  and  made  their  camp.  Aa  late 
as  1857,  two  otter  hunters  were  drowned  in  the  surf  on  the 
beach  near  Point  Loma,  while  trying  to  land  in  a  small  boat. 
Otters  are,  of  course,  now  extinct  in  this  vicinity.  In  1845  the 
skins  were  worth  $40  I'Mch  at  Fitch's  store.  There  are  no 
Statistics  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  otter  catch,  hut  it  was 
verj-  considerable. 
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That  strange  animal,  the  sea-elephant,  was  also  a  native  to 
this  coast,  and  for  a  short  time  was  a  victim  of  the  chase.  Very 
early  settlers  tell  how,  on  stormy  days,  the  yelps  of  the  elephants 
lying  on  the  sand  at  what  is  now  Coronado  Beach  could  be  heard 
in  San  Diego  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers.  They  were  also 
plentiful  in  the  haunts  of  the  otter,  along  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Lower  California.  They  seem  never  to  have  formed  an  ex- 
tensive object  of  the  chase  by  the  population.  The  story  of 
their  destruction  is  short  and  sad.  Some  of  the  Yankee  whalers 
heard  of  them  and  conceived  the  idea  that  there  might  be  money 
in  elephant  oil.  There  was  a  rush  for  them ;  they  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  soon  exterminated.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  these  ships  secured  an  entire  cai^  of  elephant 
oil  in  a  single  season 's  chase.  At  any  rate,  these  curious  animals 
are  gone,  forever,  from  these  parts.  And  does  the  reader  ask, 
"What  is  a  sea-elephant*"  Merely  a  big  seal — the  biggest  of 
his  family — with  a  snout  so  prolonged  as  to  be  suggestive  of  an 
elephant. 

The  Spanish  population  never  pursued  the  chase,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  with  noteworthy  daring  and  vigor.  It  was  great 
sport  for  the  expert  vaqueros  to  lasso  a  bear  now  and  then  and 
lead  him  home,  to  be  baited  to  death  by  dogs  and  bulls ;  it  never 
occurred  to  their  uncommercial  Bouls  that  this  sort  of  thing 
could  be  turned  into  a  money-making  enterprise.  Cattle  were 
plentiful  and  cheap;  why  should  a  man  incur  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger in  the  pursuit  of  articles  of  luxury  which  the  state  of 
society  did  not  require  f  Such  things  were  left  to  the  restless 
and  incomprehensible  Americans.  Cattle  were  something  the 
Spanish  could  understand,  and  it  was  all  very  well  to  shoot  an 
otter  now  and  then  as  it  lay  asleep  in  the  sun  on  beach  or  kelp ; 
bat  to  spend  one's  days  amidst  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  ocean 
chase,  was  much  too  strenuous,  Tlie  finest  of  otter  skins  were 
worth  no  more  than  the  hides  of  four  or  five  bullocks,  and 
there  was  neither  use  nor  sale  for  whale  oil,  until  the  American 
ships  came. 

The  story  of  the  American  whaling  trade  in  the  Pacific  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  in  our  history,  and 
the  half  has  never  been  told.  The  enterprise,  hardihood,  dar- 
ing, and  skill  which  made  it  possible,  form  a  worthy  sequel  to 
the  wonder-tales  of  England's  Elizabethan  age.  This  chase 
began  long  before  the  Mexican  War  and  still  continues  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  chief  rendezvous  of  the  whale  ships  was 
first  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  later  at  San  Francisco.  In 
1855  their  number  had  reached  five  hundred,  but  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  later  that  San  Francisco  became  the  head- 
quarters. Whales  were  known  to  exist  on  the  coast  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlements.     Father  Crespi  has  left  it  on 
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record  that  upon  his  arrival  at  San  Pablo  Bay,  in  March,  1772, 
he  saw  whales  sponting,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same 
phenomenon  had  been  observed  here.  \*here  whales  were  no  less 
plentiful. 

As  late  as  the  early  forties,  San  Diego  Bay  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  female  whales  in  their  calving  season,  and  at  such 
times,  on  any  bright  day,  scores  of  them  could  be  seen  spouting 
and  basking  in  the  sunlight.  On  North  Island  there  was  a  spring 
which  the  inhabitants  of  La  Playa  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
in  canoes  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Often  when  these 
whales  were  passing  in  or  out,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  cross, 
and  the  boatmen  had  to  wait  for  hours.  But  when  the  ebase 
began  in  earnest  and  steamers  began  to  visit  the  harbor,  the 
whales  abandoned  the  place  and  went  farther  down  the  coast. 
They  still  passed  by  near  the  shore,  however,  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  came  in  near  Ballast  Point  in  great  numbers. 
Andrew  Cassidy  says  he  has  often  counted  aa  many  as  eleven 
whales  inside  Ballast  Point,  all  spouting  at  one  time,  and  in 
January,  1872,  it  is  on  record  that  fifteen  were  seen  at  one  time, 

Dana  tells  this  story  regarding  an  adventure  with  a  whale  at 
San  Pedro: 

This  being  the  spring  Beason,  San  Pedro,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  opea  ports  upon  the  coast,  was  filled  with  whales  that  had 
pomc  in  to  make  their  annual  visit  upon  soundings.  For  the 
first  few  davs  that  we  were  here  and  at  Santa  Barbara  we 
watched  them  with  great  interest,  calling  out  * '  There  she 
blows,"  every  time  we  saw  the  spout  of  one  breaking  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  bnt  they  soon  became  so  (Common  that  wo 
took  little  notice  of  them.  We  once  very  nearly  ran  one  down 
in  the  gig,  and  should  probably  have  been  knocked  to  pieces 
or  blown  sky-high.  We  had  been  on  board  the  little  Spanish 
brig,  and  were  returning,  stretching  out  well  at  our  oars,  the 
little  boat  going  like  a  swallow;  our  backs  were  forward,  and 
the  captain,  who  was  steering,  was  not  looking  out,  when  all 
at  once  we  heard  the  spout  of  a  whale  directly  ahead.  "Back 
water!  back  water,  for  your  lives!"  shouted  the  captain,  and 
we  backed  our  blades  in  the  water  and  brought  the  boat  to 
in  a  smother  of  foam.  Turning  our  heads,  we  saw  a  great, 
rough,  hump-backed  whale  slowly  crossing  our  forefoot,  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  the  boat's  stem.  Had  we  not  backed 
water  just  as  we  did  we  should  inevitably  have  gone  smash 
upon  him.  He  took  no  notice  of  us,  but  passed  .slowly  on.  and 
dived  a  few  yards  beyond  us,  throwing  his  tail  high  in  tbe  air. 

The  whales  passed  south  from  December  to  Febniary,  and  on 
their  return  trip  north  in  March  and  April.  The  local  whale 
companies  were  formed  early  in  the  fifties,  at  San  Diesro  and 
other  places,  notably  at  Monterey,  and  they  continued  in 
business  for  many  years  and  were  very  successful.  The  business 
began  to  assume  importance  here  in  1853.    In  Fehniarj',  1858,  the 
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company  of  whalemen  at  La  Playa  had  killed  "about  a  dozen" 
whales  since  they  eommeticed  operations,  "only  five  of  which 
they  have  been  able  to  get  into  the  port."  These  five  yielded 
li'tO  barrels  of  oil,  worth  about  $2,000.  Editor  Ames  expressed 
the  opinion  that  if  some  means  could  he  devised  to  prevent  the 
whales  from  sinking,  a  good  bxisiness  could  he  done  in  catching 
them  within  ten  miles  of  the  harbor.  A  little  later,  they  cap- 
tured five  in  as  many  daj-s,  each  of  which  produced  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  barrels  of  oil.  By  1868  the  business  had  grown  so 
that  there  were  two  companies  with  twenty  men  at  work  in  the 
boats  and  a  dozen  rendering  the  oil,  and  it  had  become  a  favorite 
diveraion  of  San  Diegaus  to  go  out  to  the  lighthouse  and  watch 
the  chase. 

In  the  season  of  1870-1,  the  yield  of  oil  was  21,888  gallons, 
and  in  1871-2  it  was  estimated  at  55,000  gallons  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  whalebone  were  collected.  In  1873-4,  21.600 
gallons,  and  in  1874-5  four  hundred  barrels  of  oil  were  produced. 
As  late  as  1886,  three  hundred  barrels  of  oil  were  made  and 
about  a  thousand  pounds  of  whalebone  gathered.  In  the  eighties 
the  business  was  declining,  however,  and  soon  became  unprofit- 
able and  was  abandoned. 

The  trjing-works  were  on  Ballast  Point.  The  captured  whales 
were  towed  in  and  cut  up  and  the  flesh  thrown  into  two  large 
iron  pots,  having  a  capacity  of  150  gallons  each.  At  each  pot 
was  stationed  a  man  with  a  large  strainer,  whose  business  it  was 
to  fish  out  the  pieces  of  blubber  aa  fast  as  they  became  suffi- 
ciently browned.  These  pieces  were  then  pressed  to  extract  the 
oil,  after  which  the  refuse  was  used  for  fuel.  It  seems  to  have 
burned  verj-  well,  but  made  "a  villainous  stench."  The  oil  was 
ladled  into  casks  and  when  cool  was  stored  awaiting  shipment. 

The  method  of  killing  the  whales  was  by  a  bomb  lance  from 
small  boats.  At  first  the  work  seems  to  have  been  unskillfulty 
done,  but  in  later  years  it  was  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
whales  were  of  the  gray  species.  No  reliable  statistics  can  be 
given  as  to  the  total  output,  but  it  ran  well  into  the  thou.sands  of 
barrels  and  was  an  important  article  of  export.  Among  the 
older  citizens  of  San  Diego  are  several  who  came  here  to  engage 
in  this  chase,  and  followed  it  for  many  years.  The  only  remains 
now  left  of  this  interesting  period  are  the  vertebrae  of  whatas 
which  are  used  as  ornaments  and  may  still  be  seen  in  many  San 
Diego  dooryards.  The  Society  of  Natural  History  has  also  col- 
lected some  valuable  relies,  which  are  preserved  in  the  public 
library  building. 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  commercial  features  affect- 
ing the  early  life  of  the  place. 
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LIST  OF  LAND  GEANT8. 

Following  ifl  a  list  of  ranchoB  of  San  Diego  Countj,  showing  xnu 
nnmber  of  acres  in  eacb  ranebo,  naraee  of  granteeB,  and  date  eacb  grant 
waa  confirmed.  The  names  of  the  grantees  do  not  represent  the  pres- 
ent proprietors,  the  ownership  having  changed,  in  manj  cases,  since  the 
confirmation  of  the  grant: 

Name  of  Sancho.  Owner.  Grant  Confirmed.  Acres. 
Santa  Margarita   and 

Las   Florea    Pio   &   Andres  Pico 89,742.93 

Ez-Mission      of      San 

Diego    Santiago    Argiiello     1846  58,208.00 

San  Jacinto  Nuevo Miguel  de  Pedrorena    1848  48,823.67 

El   CajOQ    Maria     Antania     Estadillo     d« 

Pedrorena     48,799.34 

Santa  Roaa   Juan   Moreno Oct.   10,   1872  47,815.10 

8an   Jacinto   Viejo Jos^    .\nt.    Estudillo 1846  35,504.00 

Cuyamaca    Agustin    Olvern     35,501.32 

La    Naeion    (National 

Eancbo)    John    Forster Aug.    3,    1838  26,631.94 

San    JoB«    del    Valle 

(Warner's   Ranch)    ..J.    J.    Warnrr 1846  26.629.88 

Panba   Luis   Vignes Jan.   19.   1860  26,597.96 

Teu^eula    Luis   Vignes Jan.   18,   1860  26,608.94 

Sobrante  de   San  Ja-     Miguel   de  Pedrorena  and  Bo- 

cinto     sario   E.   de   Aguirre 22.195.00 

San  Bernardo    .Tosf  Francisco  Snook 17,763.07 

Santa  Taabel    Jose  Joaquin  Ortega  et  aI..May  4, 1872  17,719.40 

Santa     Maria     (Yalle 

de   Pamo)    Josf  Joaquin  Ortega  et  al.  July  30, 1372  17,708.85 

San  Vicente    Juan   Lopez    1846  13,539.96 

La   Laguna    Ahet    Stearns Sept.    3,    1872  13,338.80 

Monserrate     Vsidro  Maria  Alvarado.July  17,  1872  13,322.90 

Valle   de  las   Viejas Ramon    &    Lcandro    Osnna 1846  13,314.00 

Agua  Hedionda    .Tuan   Maria   Marron 13,311.01 

Panma     .Tos6   Ant.   Serrano,   Jos6   Agiii- 

lar,  &  Bias  Agailar.  .Aug.  29,  1871  13.309.60 

Guejito   George   W.   Hamley May  24.   1866  13,298.59 

Rincon  del  Diablo Heirs  of  Juan  Bantista  Alvarado 

May   3.    1872  12,653.77 

San   Felipe    ,Tiian   Forster Aog.   6,   1866  9.972.08 

San   Marcos    Jos^   Maria   Alvarado 8,978.29 

Jamacha     Apolinaria   Loren^ann    8,881.16 

Jamul.    Pio  Pico    8,876.00 

La   Jolla    8,872.00 

Ban   Diegnito    Juan   Maria    Osiina 8,824.71 

Penaeqnitas Francisco  Maria  Rniz  &  Fran- 
cisco  M.   Alvarado 8.486.01 

Otav    Magdalena   Estudillo   et   al 1846  6.557.98 

Tecatc    Juan   Bandini    4,439.00 

Janal    Victoria   Dominguez. .  .June   30.   1872  4,436.00 

Los   EncinitOB    Andrea  Ybarra April  18,  1871  4,431.03 

Wand     or     Peninsula      Archibald    C.    Peachy    &    Wil- 

of  San  Diego liam   H.   Aspinwal).  .June   11,   1869  4.185.46 

Gua.iome    Andres   &   .Toa^  Manuel    (Indians).  .  -  2.219.41 

Buena  Vista    Felipe    (an   Indian) 2,219.08 
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Potrrru     San     Juan 

CapistTano    l,lf!7.74 

El      Cariso      and      La 

Cienega    1,187.00 

Ex-Mis»ioD     of    San 

Luis  Bcr  Bishop  J.  S.  Alemany,  March  10,  ISOG  SS.39 

Kx-MissioD      of      San 

Diego    Bishop  Aleman^ Uay  23,  1862  2S.21 
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CHAI'TKR  III 
POLITICAL  LIFE  IN  MEXICAN  DAYS 

ALTHOUGH  twenty-three  Governora~t«n  Span- 
ish aiid  thirteen  Mexican — ruled  California 
before  the  days  of  American  dominion,  only 
two  of  these  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
histor\-  of  San  Diego.  Governor  Echeandia 
loved  the  place  so  well  that  he  virtually  made 
it  the  capital  during  his  administration,  and 
Governor  Pico  was  himself  a  San  Diegan  in 
whom  his  neighbors  felt  considerable  pride.  Several  of  the  oth- 
«rs  appeared  for  a  moment  upon  the  stage  of  picturesque  local 
life,  but  few  exerted  any  influence  upon  the  course  of  events  in 
this  neighborhood.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  sixty-six 
years  San  Diego  lived  under  militari-  rule  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  estatilishment  of  the  pueblo  in  1835  that  civil  govern- 
ment became  dominant.  Less  than  a  dozen  years  then  remained 
to  the  Mexican  power,  but  this  brief  period  was  crowded  with 
interesting  political  episodes.  As  we  study  the  record,  we  are 
strongly  reminded  that  the  men  of  that  time  were  of  the  same 
race  as  those  who  have  made  the  turbulent  polities  of  Central 
and  South  American  states,  for  there  is  the  same  story  of  mimie 
wars  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  ambitious  rulers.  There  were  but 
few  people  to  govern,  but  relatively  many  who  desired  to  govern 
them,  and  the  energies  which  Americans  have  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  the  Mexicans  preferred  to  spend  on 
the  stormy  field  of  polities. 

When  the  Spanish  flag  went  down,  and  gave  place  to  the  em- 
blem of  Mexico,  on  April  20,  1822.  the  people  of  San  Diego 
submitted  gracefully,  bnt  without  enthusiasm.  Only  far  echoes 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  had  reached  them  during  the  pre- 
vious decade  and  their  sympathies  ching  fondly  to  the  Spanish 
tradition  of  the  country.  It  is  related  thnt  there  was  no  flag- 
staff upon  which  to  hoist  the  new  colors;  that  the  soldiers  grum- 
bled because  there  was  no  distribution  of  money ;  and  that  the 
next  day  they  cut  off  their  queues  as  an  expression  of  their  dis- 
gust. In  December,  the  imperial  commissioner,  charged  with  the 
change  of  government  in  T'pper  California,  stopped  in  San  Diego 
for  a  week  on  his  way  home,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  transacted  any  business  at  this  place.     lie  gambled  with  a 
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rollicking  priest,  named  Fernandez,  quarreled  with  Santiago 
Arguello  about  it,  and  departed  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 
It  was  in  1825  that  General  Jose  Maria  Echeandia,  who 
was  both  political  chief  and  military  commandant  of  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
and  a  number  of  subordinates  and  established  himself  at  the 


I'li'-sidio.  This  was  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  and 
at  the  vcrj-  outset  of  the  effort  to  establish  republican  institu- 
tionii.  The  task  he  had  undertaken  was  by  no  means  easy.  The 
troops  were  destitute  and  mutinous;  the  old  Spanish  population 
was  still  unfriendly  to  the  new  order  of  thiii^s,  and  the  region 
lacked  capital  and  population  and  was  far  from  prosperaus. 

Late  in  182fi,  the  governor  ordered  tlie  election  of  five  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  in  San  Diego  for  the  purpose  of  choosints; 
deputies  charged  with  the  duty  of  reorganizing  the  territorial 
assembly,  as  well  ;is  to  select  a  member  of  the  national  congress. 
These  representatives  met  in  Sau  Diego  in  February,  1827, 
They  were  Francisco  de  llaro.  for  San  Francisco ;  Estevan 
Mnnras,  for  Monterey;  Carlos  A.  Carrillo,  for  Santa  Barbara; 
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Vicente  yancliuz,  for  l^tis  Angeles;  and  Augnstin  V.  Zamorano, 
for  San  Diego.  They  chose  Pablo  de  Sola  as  congressman,  but 
doubts  rose  as  to  his  eligibility  and  the  vote  was  therefore  recon- 
sidered and  Captain  Joae  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega  chosen,  instead, 
with  Gervasio  Argiiello  as  substitute.  De  la  Guerra  y  Noriega 
was  a  Spaniard,  although  he  had  left  Spain  when  quite  small. 
But  the  Mexican  prejudice  against  Spaniards  at  that  time  was  so 
great  that,  upon  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  was  not  only  refused 
admission  to  the  national  assembly,  but  forced  to  hurry  home  in 
order  to  avoid  serious  trouble.  Thus  ungraciously  did  Mexico 
receive  the  first  representative  to  the  national  assembly  elected 
in  Upper  California.  Argiiello,  the  substitute,  then  took  the 
seat  and  served  out  the  term,  in  1827-8.  The  San  Diego 
assembly  also  chose  seven  members  and  three  substitutes  for 
the  assembly  which  later  convened  at  Monterey. 

Echeandia's  choice  of  San  Diego  as  his  capital  was  not 
popular  with  the  people  of  the  North,  His  attempt  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  assembly'  here  in  the  spring  of  1827  was  barren 
of  results.  The  members  met,  protested  that  San  Diego  was 
not  conveniently  situated  for  their  purpose,  and  adjourned. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  they  again  met  here,  and  chose  four 
new  members.  Another  futile  session  of  the  body  was  held  at 
San  Diego  in  January,  1829.  Then  the  Governor  issued  a 
summons  for  a  meeting  at  Monterey,  but  his  call  was  ignored. 

Early  in  November  of  this  year,  from  causes  arising  largely 
out  of  the  prevailing  destitution  and  discontent  of  the  military, 
the  Solis  insurrection  broke  out  at  Monterey.  Echeandia  ap- 
l>ears  to  have  acted  with  vigor  and  moderation.  He  first  con- 
vened a  council  of  seven  officers,  whom  he  asked  for  a  frank 
criticism  of  his  administration.  Fortified  by  their  unanimous 
approval,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Diego,  he  set  about  his  preparations  for  a  campaign.  Alfred 
Robinson  was  here  at  the  time  and  gives  some  description  of 
the  bustle  of  preparation.  Guns  were  repaired,  swords  sharp- 
ened, and  lances  manufactured.  The  troops  departed  on  De- 
ceml)er  1,  with  the  governor  at  their  head,  and  it  was  several 
weeks  before  news  of  his  complete  sueeess,  after  an  opera  bouffe 
campaign  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey,  reached  Ran  Diego. 

Echeandia  was  dislnrl>ed  no  more  by  armed  revolts,  but 
encountered  much  opposition  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Mexican  government  directed  against  the  Spanish 
population.  A  number  of  laws  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  all 
Spaniards  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
passed,  debarring  thera  from  office  or  employment  until  Spain 
shonid  recognize  the  independence  of  Mexico.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  that  he  should  enforce  these  regulations  and 
e.xpel  recalciti-ants  from  the  countn,',   but  he  chose  bo  put  a 
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more  libera!  interiiretation  u]H)ti  his  instructions.  He  pro- 
claimed the  laws  and  published  lists  of  resident  Spaniards  re- 
<iuired  to  take  the  oath,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  used  his 
power  to  persecute  those  who  i-efiised.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
■surreptitiously  fled  the  country,  and  others  demanded  passportw 
and  left  openly,  rather  than  submit.  It  appears  that  Echeandia 
regarded  the  presence  of  these  stubborn  missionaries  as  undesir- 
able, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ship  Father  Martinez,  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  out  of  the  country,  after  a  council  of  war,  on  a 
charge  of  having  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  in  the 
Solis  insurrection.  Tie  was  also  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  his  superiors  with  regard  to  the  secularization  of  the 
missions,  and  discussed  plans  to  that  end,  but  no  deflnite  steps 
were  taken  during  his  administration.  He  did,  however,  isain: 
a  decree  of  partial  emancipation  of  the  neophytes,  permitting' 
such  as  had  been  Christians  from  childhood  or  for  fifteen  years, 
who  were  married  or  at  least  not  minors,  and  who  had  some 
means  of  livelihood,  to  leave  the  missions. 

Trade  was  brisk  on  the  coast  duriuj;  Echeaiidia's  adminis- 
tration, for  it  was  a  time  when  the  hide  and  tallow  business 
was  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  In  1828,  the  revenue  col- 
lected at  San  Diego  was  $34,000 — nearly  six  times  that  at  San 
Francisco.  In  July  of  that  year.  Captain  John  Bradshaw.  of 
the  Franklin,  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay  after  doing  consider- 
able trading  on  the  Lower  California  coast.  A  warning  had 
come  from  Loreto,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  been  engaged 
in  smuggling,  and  other  offenses,  although  his  supercargo.  Rufus 
Perkins,  had  been  allowed  to  travel  overland  from  mission  to 
mission.  Bradshaw  was  ordered  to  deposit  his  cargo  in  the 
w-arehouse  and  await  the  investigation  of  these  charges.  He 
promised  compliance,  but  returned  to  his  ship  and.  once  on 
board,  refused  to  obey  any  orders  given  him  and  changed  his 
anchorage  to  a  point  near  the  harbor  entrance.  The  governor 
prepared  to  place  a  guard  on  the  ship  and  applied  to  a  French 
captain  then  in  the  port,  Duhaut-Cilly,  for  the  loan  of  a  boat. 
The  boat  was  loaned,  but  Bradshaw  was  also  warned,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  July  he  cut  his  cable  and  ran  out  of  the 
harbor,  passing  the  fort,  although  a  shower  of  eaimon  balls 
was  hurled  after  him.  The  Frenchman  met  Captain  Bradshaw, 
later,  at  the  Islands,  where  he  learned  that  his  hull  had  been 
perforated,  rigging  damaged,  and  the  gallant  captain  himself 
wounded. 

The  Hawaiian  brig  Karimoko  was  also  in  trouble  at  San 
Diego,  late  in  the  fall.  The  records  seem  to  make  it  clear  that 
she  was  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  havmg  a  rendezvous  on 
Catalina  Island,  Her  sails  were  seized  and  Santiago  Argiiello 
was  sent  to  the  island  to  investigate  and  bring  over  the  goods. 
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In  the  same  year,  an  Amei'iean  iitiiiied  Lang,  with  two  sailors 
and  two  Kanakas,  wna  arrested  in  a  boat  near  Todos  Santos. 
The  prisoners  told  a  story  about  coming  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  settle  in  California;  but  as  Lang's  effects  included 
a  barrel-organ  and  two  tranks  of  drygoods,  they  were  confiscated 
and  sold.  Lang  had  previously  been  at  San  Diego  and  confided 
to  a  countryman  that  he  was  engaged  in  smuggling.  These  and 
other  irregularities  led  to  the  closing  of  the  way  ports  to  foreign 
vessels  and  caused  eoiisiderable  ineonvenienee  to  legitimate  trad- 
ing ships. 

In  December,  1830,  the  rule  of  Echeandia  ended  with  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Manuel  Victoria,  the  newly -appointed  gov- 


ernor, at  San  Diego.  Victoria  proceeded  north,  where  thif 
transfer  of  oflfice  was  made.  With  his  cominp  the  jurisdiction 
of  Upper  and  Lower  California  was  divided  and  the  governor's 
ri'sidence  again  removed  to  Jlonterey.  The  new  governor  was 
soon  embroiled  with  his  deputies  in  a  fierce  quarrel.  He  refused 
to  convene  the  assembly,  even  when  petitioned  to  do  so  by  the 
members,  and  a  bitter  wrangle  ensued  in  which  Juan  Bandini 
of  San  Diego,  then  substitute  congressman  for  Upper  California, 
and  Pio  I'ico.  senior  vocal  of  the  assembly  from  the  same  place, 
were  involved,  and  incurred  the  governor's  displeasure.  It  was 
claimed  that  Victoria  was  setting  up  a  military  dictatorship  and 
overriding  the  popular  will.  He  was  severe  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  shocked  the  Califoniiaas  by  his  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law's  penalties.  He  also  quarrelled  with 
maTiy  prominent  men  and  sent  a  number  of  them  into  exile. 

In    Xoveinber.    18-31,   Abel    Stearns,    a   naturalized    Mexican 
citizen,  and  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  lH)th  of  whom  were  among 
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the  nivii  banished  by  Victoria,  but  neither  of  whom  had  gone 
farther  than  the  frontier,  secretly  met  in  San  Diego  with  Juan 
Baiidini  and  Pio  Pico,  and  laid  plans  for  a  revolt.  Pico, 
Bandini,  and  Carrillo  set  out  with  fourteen  men  besides  them- 
selves, seventeen  in  all,  to  aeiae  the  post.  Bandini  went  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Argiiello,  where  he  found  that  officer  and 
Lieutenant  Valle  playinp  cards.  He  presented  first  an  apolofr.v 
and  then  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  marched  the  two  officers  off  to 
[>rison,  where  they  found  Commandant  l'<)rtilla  had  preeedetl 
them.  The  troops  gave  no  trouble,  Keheandia  was  persuaded 
to  head  the  movement,  and  soon  all  San  Diefro  parties  were 
agrei-d  to  make  it  unanimous.  A  long  pronuueiamento  was 
drawn  up,  which  Juan  Bandini  is  credited  with  having  written. 
Portilla  was  appointed  commander,  a  force  was  mustered  and 
marched  northward  and  soon  took  possession  o£  Ijos  Angeles. 
Victoria  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  Portilla,  who  had 
given  him  notice  of  the  movement  and  promised  to  aid  in  its 
suppression. 

The  governor  had  left  Monterey  before  learning  of  the  revolt, 
and  even  upon  his  arrival  at  Santa  Barbara  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived no  accurate  information  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trouble.  He  started  for  Los  Angeles  with  about  thirty  men, 
full  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  restore  order  without  delay, 
and  spent  the  night  at  Sau  Fernando  Mission.  Next  day,  the 
6th  of  December,  Portilla  moved  out  toward  Cahnenga  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  and  was  met  by  Victoria  with  his  little 
band  of  thirt,i'.  A  war  of  words  ensued,  followed  by  a  brief 
coullict  in  which  two  men  were  killed,  and  then  Echeandia's 
men  fled.  But  Victoria,  who  had  shown  preat  personal  bravery, 
was  badly  wounded  and  a  few  days  later  he  surrendered  to 
Echeandia  and  agreed  to  leave  the  country.  This  promise  he 
kept,  arriving  in  San  Diego  on  the  27th  and  going  at  once  on 
board  the  Pocahontas,  with  the  Captain  of  which  vessel  Juan 
Bandini  had  made  a  contract  to  transport  the  exile  to  Mazatlan 
for  $1,600.  silver,  in  advance. 

On  the  way  down  the  coast,  Victoria  had  spent  siinie  diiys  at 
San  Luis  Rey,  and  the  venerable  founder  of  that  Mission, 
Father  Antonio  Peyri,  decided  to  leave  the  country  with  him. 
He  was  among  the  Spanish  friars  who  had  suiTered  persecution 
under  Eeheandia.  and  now  <)nit  the  country  rather  than  submit 
further.  The  ship  sailed  on  the  17th  of  January,  1832,  aud 
Echeandia  remained  acting  governor  until  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  at  Los  Angeles.  Pio  Pico  was  then  chosen  governor, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  up  at  San  Diego,  but  the 
officials  of  the  pueblo  of  Ijos  Angeles  refused  to  recognize  him 
and  Keheandia,  having  paid  no  attention  to  the  notice  of  his 
election,  now  thought  it  opportune  to  repudiate  it  and  declared 
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Pico  iiieompeteiit  and  his  election  illegal.  I'ieo  was  governor 
tweoty  days,  and  then  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  national 
government,  and  in  the  meantime  Etheaudia  continued  to  aet. 
A  new  rebellion  now  broke  out  at  Monterey,  headed  by  Cap- 
tain Zamorano,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  foreijin  residents 
were  involved.  After  a  wordy  warfare,  the  dei)uties  met  at 
San  Diejro  in  llareh  at  Eeheandia'a  call,  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  eountr\-.  The  net  result  of  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been 
a  eireiilar  letter  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  pueblos  asking 
them  to  preserve  order,  to  recognize  the  assembly,  and  to  dis- 


regard the  junta  of  the  north.  The  disatfection  continued  to 
spread,  however,  and  tn  a  short  time  the  hostile  parties  were 
arming  and  drilling  recruits  for  war.  The  neophytes  at  San 
Luis  Rey  were  adherents  of  Echcandia,  and  came  into  camp 
in  laiT^e  inimbers.  In  April  he  marched  north  with  about  a 
thousand  Indians,  but  a  truce  was  arranged  by  which  the 
political  jurisdiction  was  divided  between  the  two  leaders  and 
the  assembly  left  with  no  jtower  whatever. 

On  May  15.  1832.  the  assembly  again  met  at  San  Diego  and 
reviewed  the  excltiu':  events  of  the  year  in  an  address  to  the 
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president  of  the  republic,  especially  eondemning  Zamorano. 
In  the  spring  of  1832,  General  JosI  Pigueroa  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  had  an  adventurous  trip  up  the  roast  and  did 
not  reach  Monterey  until  the  middle  of  January,  1833.  With 
his  assumption  of  office.  Ban  Diego  ceased  to  figure  as  the 
political  headquarters  of  Upper  California.  Echeandia  wel- 
comed the  new  governor  and  laid  down  the  cares  of  office, 
with  joy.  He  gave  Figueroa  valuable  aid  in  the  early  days  of 
his  administration,  but  was  required  to  report  to  Mexico,  and 
sailed  from  San  Diego  May  14,  1833,  and  never  returned. 
He  lived  for  nearly  forty  years  longer  in  Mexico,  supporting 
himself  by  his  profession  of  civil  engineer. 

The  estimates  of  bis  public  8er\'ices  as  well  as  of  his  character, 
vary  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  writera.  As  an  administrator 
he  was  inefficient,  but  personally  he  was  both  dignified  and 
affable.  The  early  American  traders  regarded  him  as  a  man  of 
undecided  character,  who  tried  to  please  everybody;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  strong  republican  views  which  he  stubbornly 
sti-ove  to  carry  out  in  his  administration.  He  is  described  as  a 
tall,  gaunt  personage,  full  of  true  Spanish  dignity. 

San  Diego  was  never  the  capital  of  Upper  California  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  political  events  here  during  the 
thirties  were  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Echeandia 
preferred  it  as  a  residence  and  chose  to  order  the  assembly'  to 
meet  here.  It  was,  however,  for  a  few  years  during  and 
following  Echeandia's  administration,  a  hotbed  of  political 
activity. 

In  1831.  the  first  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  Victoria,  began  here,  aa  related.  One  cause  of  this  political 
activity  seems  to  have  been  a  local  jealousy  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  establishments.  The  people  of  San  Diego 
naturally  desired  a  continuance  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
their  town  served  as  the  capital,  and  many  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  time  arose  over  such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  a 
custom  house  at  the  port.  Monterey  was  offended  by  Echeandia 's 
.  action,  as  well  as  by  the  choice  of  congressional  representatives 
from  the  south.  San  Diego  was  gratified  by  the  selection  of 
Pio  Pico  as  Governor  in  1832  and  again  in  1845. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1834,  the  brig  Natalie  arrived  at  San 
Diego,  having  on  board  Juan  Bandini  and  Senor  Ilijar,  with  a 
portion  of  the  political  colony  sent  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  Gomez  Farias.  Bandini  had  gone  south  in 
May,  in  time  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  Farias  and  Ilijar.  The 
failure  of  the  enterprise  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  does  not 
belong  peculiarly  to  San  Dictro;  our  interest  in  it  relates  to  the 
brief  entertainment  of  the  party  here,  and  to  the  disappointment 
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of  Bandiiii  at  the  outcome.     Xone  of  his  Iiirger  political  ambi- 
tions, of  which  he  had  many,  were  ever  realized. 

The  Xalalie  is  said  to  havi?  been  the  vessel  in  which  Naiwleon 
made  his  escape  from  the  island  of  Elba.  She  was  afterward 
wrecked  bj-  being  driven  on  the  beach  at  Monterey  in  a  storm, 
December  21,  1834,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  pas-sengere  in 
Hijar's  colony  numbered  between  130  and  140.  For  two  days 
the  families  were  sheltered  in  the  hide  houses  at  La  Playa,  and 
fed  by  the  owners  of  the  hide  houses.  They  were  detained  in 
quarantine  for  fear  of  measles,  and  a  number  died  and  wore 
buried  at  the  Mission.     ITijar  and  his  friends  were  entertained 
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by  Bandini,  and  the  others  were  scattered  anions  the  residents 
of  the  town  and  entertained  free  of  cost. 

The  colonists  were  of  nearh'  every  occHjiation  except  those 
which  the  country'  needed.  There  were  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  painters,  printers,  musicians, 
and  other  artists  and  mechanics,  but  not  a  single  agricultur- 
ist. Most  of  them  were  finally  shipped  back  to  Mexico,  hut  a 
few  settled  and  remained  at  San  Luis  Rev  and  places  farther 
north. 

The  annals  of  the  Presidio  throughont  these  years  are  -scanty. 
and  merely  a  storj-  of  progressive  decay.  In  1826  a  military- 
commission  reported  the  presidial  buildings  in  a  "deplorably 
niinous  condition,"  and  estimated  the  cost  of  repairs  at  $40,000. 
Fort  Ouijarros.  also,  needed  repairs  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  It 
does  not  appear  that  an.vthing  was  done  at  this  time,  but  in  1828 
the  battery  was  repaired. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  soldiers  sent  a  committee  of  five 
to  the  commandant  to  complain  of  hunger  and  lack  of  clothing 
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and  (Itenianil  a  paymeut  on  account  of  baek  pay.  Tlie  command- 
ant Iwgan  to  put  them  in  irons,  but  the  threats  of  their  comrades 
compelled  him  to  desist.  They  appealed  to  thf  General,  who 
promised  them  justice,  which  he  soon  after  administered — by 
distributing  the  five  soldiers  among  other  presidios.  In  May, 
1830,  a  civilian  cut  a  soldier  with  a  knife  and  took  sanctuary  in 
the  church,  raising  an  interesting  question  of  the  right  of  asy- 
lum.   He  was  seutenced  to  eight  years'  labor  on  the  chain-gang. 

The  ranks  of  the  presidial  company  were  not  kept  full,  and 
by  1830  the  total  force  had  dwindled  to  120  men.  In  this  year 
the  armament  consisted  of  13  cannon,  8  of  which  were  bra-is  and 
5  of  iron  ;  3  eight-pounders,  7  six-pounders,  and  3  four- pounders. 
The  fort  and  powder  magazines  were  of  stone,  situated  close 
under  the  hill  at  Ballast  Point.  A  reservoir  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar was  constmeted  near  the  fort,  but  the  water  soon  broke  it. 
The  ruins  were  visible  for  many  years  after.  Nothing  whatever 
now  remains  of  the  Spanish  works  on  Ballast  Point.  The  last 
traces  were  obliterated  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  forti- 
fications on  the  spot,  in  recent  years. 

A  petty  uprising  of  the  local  military  force  in  1833  is  of  some 
interest.  A  private  of  the  presidial  company  of  Loreto,  named 
Antonio  Alipas.  was  placed  under  arrest  and  confined  in  the 
guard-house.  On  the  26th  day  of  March.  Corporal  Inoeensio 
Arballo,  a  comrade  of  Alipas's,  assembled  a  sqnad  of  seven  sol- 
diers and,  all  armed  and  mounted,  rode  up  and  demanded  the 
release  of  the  prisoner.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  refusing  this 
demand,  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  guard-house,  released  Alipas, 
and  carried  him  off.  This  was  an  exceptional  occurrence,  and 
anything  resembling  vigilante  proceedings  was  rare,  among 
either  the  civil  or  military  population.  The  soldiers  were  harshly 
treated,  but  obedience  was  thoroughly  taught. 

The  Spanish  military  sj-stem  was  continued  under  Mexican 
rule.  One  of  its  admirable  features  was  a  provision  for  retir- 
ing veterans  and  invalids  on  pensions.  Privates  who  had  served 
for  thirty  years  could  retire  on  half  pay  with  the  honorary  rank 
of  sub-lieutenant,  and  those  who  had  served  forty  years,  with 
the  rank  of  full  lieutenant,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  uni- 
form. The  conditioua  seem  hard,  but  many  of  the  men,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  early  company  of  Catalonian  volunteers,  ful- 
filled them  and  lived  to  end  their  days  in  peaceful  industry. 
Some  of  the  invalids  remained  at  the  Presidio,  performing  such 
service  as  they  were  able,  and  were  also  permitted  to  settle  out- 
side the  Presidio  walls.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
all  soldiers  had  a  little  time  of  their  own;  and  thus,  with  the 
pressure  of  slowly  increasing  numbers  and  hard-won  knowledge 
of  correct  methods  of  agriculture,  the  Spanish  soldiers  began  to 
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cultivate  suct-easfnlly  tlidr  little  garden  plots  at  the  foot  of  Pre- 
sidio Hill. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Diego  was  organized  hy  an  election  of  the 
neeessHry  officiBls  on  December  21.  1S;^4.  These  officials  coii- 
Risted  of  an  alcaMr,  or  mayor,  for  which  the  suceesaful  candi- 
date was  Juan  Alaria  Osuna,  who  was  elected  over  Pio  Pico; 


CAPT.   HENRY  D.    FITCH 


a  Hi-st  nuiilfir.  ()r  aldcnnan.  Juiiu  Bantista  Alvarado;  a  second 
rcifidor,  Juan  Maria  Marnm;  and  a  sundica  proi-urador,  or 
town  attorney,  Henry  I).  Fitch.  Thirteen  viites  in  all  were  cast, 
and  the  offieers  entered  u|)on  the  disebanje  of  their  dnties  on 
the  first  da,v  of  January.  1831),  which  marks  the  h<>ginning  of" 
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civil   nile.     They  constituted  the  first  ayuntamiento,  or  town 

The  new  town  was  governed  by  its  own  council  for  only  thi-ee 
years.  The  country  was  not  prosperous  and  population  decreased 
until,  in  1838,  there  were  not  enough  people  to  entitle  it  to  a 
council,  the  number  required  being  five  hundred.  Accordingly, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  until  the  Mexican  War,  San 
DipfTo  was  part  of  the  sub-prefecture  of  Los  Angeles  and  gov- 
erned by  judges  appointed  annually  hy  the  governor.  Jos^ 
Antonio  Estudillo  was  the  first  judge,  or  jucz  de  paz. 

In  1836  a  tax  was  imposed  on  the  hide-salting  establishments 
of  foreigners,  as  had  been  done  before  in  1834. 

In  this  year,  soon  after  a  revolution  at  Monterey,  as  a  result 
of  which  Governor  Guiterrez  had  been  banished  and  Juan  B. 
Alvarado  selected  as  governor  in  his  place,  San  Diego  was  again 
drawn  actively  into  the  political  affairs  of  the  time.  There  was 
considerable  local  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  events,  and 
Juan  Bandini  and  Santiago  E.  Argiiello  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  as  commissioners  to  consult  with  the  coun- 
cils of  those  towns  upon  the  situation.  It  was  decided  to  insist 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  a  law  already  upon  the  books  mak- 
ing Los  Angeles  the  capital,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  a  provisional  political  chief 
was  to  be  selected  to  act  iintil  the  national  laws  should  be  again 
in  force.  Provision  for  the  military  support  of  the  movement 
was  also  anticipated.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  ap- 
proved npon  their  return,  but  obstacles  to  the  program  soon 
began  to  appear.  The  soldiers  showed  a  disposition  to  make  the 
occasion  a  pretest  for  demanding  their  arrears  of  pay.  The 
Santa  Barbara  council,  too,  failed  to  endorse  the  plan  in  its 
entirety,  and  proposed  one  of  its  own.  It  therefore  appeared 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  the 
net  result,  the  Los  Angeles  council  awarded  the  San  Diegans  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Early  in  1837,  new  town  eonneils  were  elected, 
and  that  of  Los  Angeles  evolved  a  new  plnn  which  was  indoised 
by  the  restless  San  Diego  politicians. 

Governor  Alvarado  left  Monterey  with  an  army  of  eighty-five 
Californians  and  foreigners,  about  Christmas.  At  Santa  Bar- 
bara he  was  kindly  received,  and  entered  Los  Angeles  without 
opposition  about  the  22nd  of  January.  Andres  Pico  was  pres- 
ent with  a  body  of  twenty  soldiers,  and  Pio  Pico  and  Francisco 
JI.  Alvarado,  also  of  San  Diego,  were  said  to  be  on  the  way,  but 
did  not  arrive  until  all  was  over.  Alvarado  sncceeded  in  tem- 
porarily pacifying  the  Los  Angeles  town  council,  and  everything 
was  fiuiet  in  the  southern  district  during  Pehmary  and  March. 
On  account  of  distjuieting  rumors,  however.  Alvarado  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  General  Jose  Castro  southward,  with  orders. 
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in  ease  tht-se  rumors  Khoiild  prove  well  ftmndeij,  to  reiimvi'  or 
spike  all  the  guii»,  carry  off  the  horses,  and  distribute  tlie  sup- 
plies in  sufh  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  A  new  assembly  was  gotten  together  at  Santa 
Barbara  on  April  10,  1837,  and  submitted  a  new  series  of 
propositions  for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  Los  Angeles 
promptly  rejected  these  proposals,  and  San  l)iej;o,  while  more 
politic,  pleaded  for  delay. 

During  all  this  time  Juan  Haudini  was  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  a  friend  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  suggested  that  he 
should  "go  home  and  keep  quiet,"  and  appears  to  have  taken 
little  part  in  the  turmoils  of  the  time,  although  the  Picos  and 
other  San  Diegans  were  deeply  implicated.  The  matters  about 
which  the  different  factions  were  quarreling  were  such  as  would 
form  proper  subjects  of  discussion  in  political  campaigns — 
mainly  about  the  form  of  the  civil  and  political  eixle  after  which 
the  government  of  the  country  should  be  patterned.  The  south- 
erners were  restless  and  irreconcilable,  and  Alvarado  seems  to 
have  had  cause  for  his  suspicions. 

On  May  21,  1837,  Bandini,  who  had  been  for  some  time  liv- 
ing quietly  upon  his  ranch,  came  into  San  Diego  with  an  armed 
force,  proclaiming  their  purpose  to  engage  in  hostilities.  Again 
he  and  Argiiello  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Ijos  Angeles,  with 
a  ready-made  plan  for  the  cure  of  all  the  countrj-'s  woes.  The 
Ijos  Angeles  town  council  approved,  but  feared  to  act,  and  Ban- 
dini therefore  proceeded  to  inaugurate  the  revolution  himself, 
by  seizing  the  Los  Angeles  garrison  and  pmns.  There  was  doubt- 
less an  understanding  with  the  commandant  of  the  guard,  as 
the  coup  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  including  the  cap- 
ture of  a  gun  which  Pieo  had  carried  off  from  San  Diego.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  Alvarado,  and  Ban- 
dini was  then  obliged  to  hurrv  home  to  San  Diego,  whence 
alarming  reports  of  Indian  hostilities  had  been  received. 

Bandini  and  his  men  carried  the  captured  gun  with  them  and 
were  received  with  shouts  of  triumph  by  a  procession  of  their 
townsmen.  The  Indian  troubles  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  then, 
the  militar.v  spirit  running  high,  the  "Army  of  the  Supreme 
(rovemment."  numbering  over  a  hundred  men.  was  reeniited 
and  left  for  the  north  on  the  10th  of  .Tune,  Captain  Portilla 
was  in  command  of  this  expedition,  which  nccunied  Los  Angeles, 
hastily  evacuated  by  Castro's  foi-ces  on  the  Ifith. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Andres  Castillero,  representing  him- 
self to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  general  government,  arrived  at 
San  Diego  with  the  new  laws  of  December  2fl.  1836.  which 
were  to  replace  the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  the  San  Diego  council  and  citi- 
zens on  June  12th.  and  then  Castillero  .ioined  the  revo]ntionnr>- 
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jirniy  «t  S«ii  Luis  Key.  Arrived  at  Los  Aiiiteles  he  siunmoiiod 
the  council,  as  well  as  the  officials,  soldiei's,  and  citizens,  ntid  they 
took  the  oath  on  June  18th  amidst  festivities  and  great  rejoic- 
ing. He  then  proceeded  to  Santa  Barbara,  whore  he  met  Alva- 
rado  in  July,  and  induced  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  constitutional  laws.  This  the  southern  contingent  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  treachery,  but  being  left  without  a  cause  to 
fight  for,  the  army  and  the  San  Diego  plan  alike  melted  into 
thin  air.  Alvarado  remained  governor  under  the  new  laws,  until 
in  October,  when  Carlos  Carrillo  succeeded  him. 

In  January,  1838,  Governor  Carrillo  closed  the  ports  of  San 
Francisco  and  Slouterey  and  established  the  custom  house  at 
Han  Diego.  He  was  no  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  in 
maintaining  peace,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  which  cul- 
minated in  the  battle  of  San  Buenaventura,  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Being  defeated,  Carrillo  with  a  few  friends  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army  fled  to  San  Diego.  Here  he  endeavored  to  raise 
a  force  to  renew  the  war,  and  was  aided  by  Bandini  and  others. 
A  force  of  about  a  hundred  men  and  three  cannon  was  collected 
and  met  the  enemy  at  Las  Flores,  on  April  2l8t.  A  long  nego- 
tiation followed  which  ended  in  a  compromise — the  enemy  car- 
ried off  the  cannon  and  Alvarado  again  became  Governor. 

The  result  of  all  this  political  anarchy  was  a  distressing  con- 
dition for  the  military  at  the  Presidio.  For  instance,  in  April, 
1834,  Lieutenant  Salazar  cannot  go  to  Monterey  for  want  of  a 
shirt  and  jacket!  He  has  only  a  poor  cloak  to  cover  "the  fright- 
ful condition  of  his  trousers."  There  is  no  food  for  prisoners 
and  they  are  farmed  out  to  any  citizen  who  will  feed  them.  In 
February,  ISHT.  fourteen  prisoners  were  engaged  on  public 
works — three  in  repairing  the  plaza  road,  and  several  more  at 
work  on  the  courthouse  and  jail,  which  were  deemed  more  urgent 
than  the  church.  The  Presidio  building  was  abandoned  about 
1835  and  by  1840  was  in  ruins.  A  few  half-starved  soldiers  lin- 
gered as  a  melancholy  reminder  of  former  glorj'. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  1839  the  garrison  consisted  of  one 
soldier  at  the  Presidio  and  eight  at  Ran  Luis  Bey,  and  that  they 
disbanded  in  September  of  that  year,  in  order  to  escape  death 
b.v  starvation.  Much  of  the  building  material  on  the  hill  had 
by  this  time  been  carried  down  and  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  Christmas.  1838.  earth- 
works were  thrown  up  on  the  hill  above  the  Presidio,  for  protec- 
tion of  the  town  at  the  time  when  an  attack  was  expected  by 
Jose  Castro,  and  two  cannon  were  dragged  up  to  it  from  the 
fort,  but  nothing  came  of  these  labors.  Fort  Guijarros  had  no 
garrison  after  1835.  In  1839  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
nine  cannon,  two  of  which  were  serviceable,  and  fifty  canisters 
of  grape  and  three  hundred  halls.     An  effort  to  have  a  guard 
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provided  for  this  i>roi>erty  fttiled.  and  on  January  17,  1840, 
the  contents  of  the  fort  were  sold  to  Juuii  Machado  for  $40. 

The  secularization  of  the  missions  and  the  political  disturh- 
ances  of  the  time  had  impoverished  the  country.  The  church  and 
other  remaining  buildings  were  unroofed  by  the  commandant 
and  the  tiles  sold  to  satisfy  demands  which  he  had  against  the 
government.  Robinson  saya  that  in  April,  1840,  he  found  every- 
thing jirostrated,  the  mission  depopulated,  the  town  almost 
deserted,  and  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  miserably  poor. 

In  June,  1842,  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Indians  and  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  only  five  men  at  San  Diego,  three  of 
whom  were  foreigners,  while  all  the  rest  were  absent  on  ranches. 
Early  in  the  year,  the  French  traveler,  de  Mofras,  says  he  found 
a  few  soldiers  and  one  officer  at  the  pueblo,  and  that  there  were 
H  few  cannon  and  balls  lying  in  the  sand  at  tlie  Presidio  and 
Castillo.  In  October,  Jose  A.  Estudillo  was  directed  to  carry 
away  in  carts  all  the  useful  guns  and  ball  at  the  fort.  The  Alert, 
Captain  Phelps,  was  lying  at  La  Playa  at  this  time,  however. 
Phelps  heard  of  the  capture  of  Monterey  by  Conmiodore  Jones 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  also  that  Governor  Mieheltorena 
had  sent  a  force  to  seize  all  property  at  San  Diego  and,  antici- 
pating trouble,  he  decided  to  act  promptly.  He  put  his  men  at 
work  night  and  day  to  hasten  their  departure,  and  in  the  mean- 
time sent  a  i)arty  to  old  Fort  Guijarros  which  spiked  all  the  guns 
and  threw  the  copper  shot  into  the  sea.  Estudillo  was  therefore 
saved  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  An  investigation  in  the  follow- 
ing month  showed  that  there  was  one  officer  at  San  Diego,  with 
fourteen  men  under  him,  but  do  arms  or  ammunition. 

On  August  25,  1842,  San  Diego  had  a  last  glimpse  of  Mexican 
military  glory  in  the  arrival  of  Governor  Jlieheltorena  in  the 
brig  Ckato,  who  remained  about  a  month  drilling  and  outfitting 
his  "battalion  of  eholos,"  as  they  have  been  justly  called.  This 
invasion  was  the  last  of  the  convict  colonies  sent  from  Ifexieo. 
Fortunately,  they  did  not  remain  long  here,  but  moved  on  to 
devastate  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  showed  themselves  very 
poor  soldiers,  but  exceedingly  expert  night  prowlers  and  pilfer- 
ers. Alfred  Robinson,  who  was  here  at  the  time  and  saw  a  part 
of  them  land,  says: 

Tliej  presented  a  state  of  wretcliednpaB  and  misery  un- 
equalled. Not  one  individual  nmoiig  them  poBsessod  n  jacket 
or  pantaloons;  but  naked,  and  like  the  aavnge  Indians.  the,T 
concealed  their  nudity  with  dirty,  miserable  blankets.  The 
females  were  not  much  better  off;  for  the  scantiness  of  their 
mean  apparel  was  too  apparent  for  modest  observers.  Tliey 
Bpppared  like  ponvicts;  and,  indeed,  the  (treater  portion  uf 
them  had  been  charged  with  the  crime  either  of  murder  or  of 
theft.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  "convict  array"  arrived 
in   course   of  .time,   and  I   had   an   opportunity  of   seeing  them 
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all,  afterwards.  .  .  ,  Tliey  mustered  about  tUrce  himdreil 
and  fifty  men,  and  tlieir  geuernl  bad  giveo  them,  siace  tbeir 
arrival,  a  neat  vinifurm  of  white  linen.  .  .  .  Day  after  day 
the  i>Iace  reaounded  with  the  noise  of  the  tnimpet  and  the 
drums;  aud  a  level  spot,  on  the  river's  margin,  was  tbe  Hcene 
of  military  manoeuvers.  At  ai);hl.  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
were  plundered,  and  tbe  neighboring  farms  suffered  greatly, 
from   the   frequency   of  the  soldiers'   visits. 

He  also  s&ys  there  was  no  ammunition  with  which  to  salute 
the  new  governor,  and  that  a  salute  from  the  Yankee  ship  in 
which  Robinson  had  arrived,  was  the  only  welcome  of  the  kind 
he  received. 

The  new  governor  was  received  with  social  honors  and  was 
given  a  reception  lasting  several  days.  For  a  week  there  was 
a  succession  of  lialls  and  other  amusements,  and  Micheltorena 
made  a  speech.  There  were  troubles,  too,  as  well  as  rejoicing. 
Twenty-five  of  the  men  deserted  and  tried  to  escape  into  Mex- 
ico, but  were  overtaken  and  brought  back.  It  was  found  that 
a  large  part  of  the  balls  did  not  fit  the  guns,  and  had  to  be 
remclted.  There  were  also  financial  difficulties,  but  the  battal- 
ion finally  departed,  spreading  desolation  and  terror.  There  is 
no  episode  of  the  days  of  the  Mexican  rule  which  caused  more 
heart-burnings  than  the  coming  of  this  band  of  desperados. 

De  Mofras  estimated  the  population  at  one  hundred  in  this 
year.  Three  years  later  the  town  had  grown  somewhat  and  was. 
made  a  subdivision  of  the  Los  Angeles  district  and  Captain 
Santiago  E.  Arpuello  wan  appointed  the  first  sub-prefect. 

The  political  life  sketched  in  this  chapter  ended  with  the  Mex- 
ican War,  when  an  entirely  different  set  of  men  and  inflnences 
took  the  stage  of  local  history.  The  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
Mexico,  in  their  nile  of  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  had  added  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  Spanish  predeces- 
sors. To  a  very  large  extent,  they  had  squandered  their  time- 
and  energies  in  petty  squabbles  over  personal  rivalries.  They 
had  virtually'  destro\'ed  the  economic  structure  evolved  by  the 
^lissioD  Fathers  and  dissipated  the  strength  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. If  commerce  prospered  to  some  extent  under  their 
rule,  the  fact  was  chiefly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  outsiders  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  policy  of  dividing  the  mis- 
sion lands  into  private  grants  undoubtedly  gave  some  impulse 
to  settlement,  but  even  this  development  was  conducted  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  wasteful  way. 

Before  turning  to  the  brighter  d«^■s  which  dawned  with  Amer- 
ican occupation,  we  must  consider  several  other  aspects  of  San 
niego  life  in  the  early  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY  HOMES,  VISITORS,  AND  FAMILIES 

>  THE  citiwiLs  and  tourists  of  today  look  upon 
the  cmmbliiig  adobe  walls  of  Old  Town,  they 

AS/I  naturally  wonder  in  what  order  the  houses 
KJi  were  built,  by  whom  they  were  inliahited  in  the 
(5i  early  time,  and  what  visitors  fnira  abroad 
mingled  in  the  life  of  the  place  and  went  away 
to  speak  the  name  of  ^an  Diego  in  distant 
parts.  It  is  these  quiet  annals  of  the  old 
time  to  which  this  chapter  is  given. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  erection  of  any  dwelling  outside  the 
Presidio  enclosure  earlier  than  the  year  1800.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  first  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  very  humble 
affair,  and  that  it  was  built  by  Captain  Fraucisco  Maria  Ruiz. 
The  earliest  authentic  list  of  houses  that  has  come  down  to  us 
begins  with  1821.  At  that  time  the  following  houses  were  stand- 
ing on  the  present  site  of  Old  Town: 

The  small  house  of  Cajitain  Ruiz,  on  the  tract  afterward  known 
as  "Rose's  Garden,"  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1839. 
The  bonse  has  now  disappeared. 

The  "Fitch  house,"  a  row  of  buildings  where  Captain  Fitch 
lived  and  had  his  store  from  the  early  thirties;  this  is  now  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

A  building  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Juan  Streets, 
belonging  to  the  Dona  Maria  Reyes  Tbaiies.  the  maternal  head 
of  the  Estudillo  family.  This  house  was  afterward  used  by  .Ios6 
Maria  Estndillo  as  a  stable.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

A  two-storj'  house  on  Juan  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  one  last 
named,  belonging  to  Rafaela  Serrano,  This  is  now  owned  by 
Louis  Serrano  and  was  occupied  until  a  recent  date. 

A  small  house  on  the  plaiia.  owned  by  ■Juan  Maria  Marron. 
This  house  afterward  became  the  property  of  Andrfe  Pico,  and 
the  late  E,  W.  Morse  was  responsible  for  its  final  destruction. 
Some  of  the  early  views  of  Old  Town  show  this  building  stjind- 
ing  as  it  did  ont  of  line  with  the  others  and  quite  near  the  "Rose 
house,"  where  Morse's  store  was  located.  Having  tried  in  vain 
to  buy  it  from  Pico,  Mr.  Morse  bided  his  time  until  the  easy- 
going Califomian  allowed  it  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  then  bought 
it  and  immediately  had  it  torn  down  and   removed.      He  re- 
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marked,  with  a  quiet  smile,  while  telling  this  story,  that  he  sup- 
posed the  tax  title  really  gave  him  no  right  to  act  so  summarily, 
but  he  correctly  reasoned  that  no  trouble  would  come  of  it. 

These  were  the  five  oldest  buildings,  all  of  which  were  stand- 
ing in  1821  and  only  one  of  which  {the  Serrano  house}  stands 
today.  There  were  in  this  year  several  small  gardens,  or  ranch- 
erias,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  near  by  in  the  valley.  Don 
Bias  Aguilar  recalled  the  following  names  of  persons  then  culti- 
vating such  places: 

Ignacio  Lopez,  Villoboho,  Miguel  Blanco,  Pedro  Garcia,  Teno- 
rio,  Jose  Manuel  Silbas,  and  Andreas  Ybarra  who  afterward 
owned  the  Encinitos  Rancho ;  all  of  whom  were  soldiers  and 
whose  gardens  were  in  the  valley.  Rafaela  Serrano,  whose  place 
adjoined  "Rose's  garden";  Juan  Machado,  who  lived  a  short 
distance    up    the    valley;    Juan    Maria    Ybarra.  a    lieutenant 


THE  MACHADO  HOUSE,   OLD  TOWN,   (WEST  SIDE  OF  PLAZA) 

from  Mazatlan;  el  Alferez  Delgado  ("the  thin  lieutenant"), 
whose  name  Aguilar  did  not  recall,  but  who  was  also  from  Mazat- 
lan; Lus  Ruiz,  whose  place  was  across  the  river,  opposite  the 
Presidio;  Juan  Marine,  who  had  a  garden  and  small  vineyard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  going  toward  the  Tecolote;  Los 
Arcias,  who  had  garden  and  vineyard  adjoining  that  of  Marine; 
Santiago  Argiiello,  whose  garden  was  at  the  first  Canada  above 
the  Presidio,  called  by  the  pious  Canada  de  la  Cruz,  but  by 
the  wild  soldiers  Canada  del  Diablo,  just  above  the  present 
waterworks.  These  little  farms  were  seriously-  damaged  in  the 
flood  of  1821,  as  already  related. 

Building  in  the  new  town  began  to  progress  as  the  military 
establishment  decayed  and  commercial  prosperity  increased.     In 
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1824  tbe  "I'ico  house"  was  built,  ou  Juan  street,  aucl  between 
that  year  and  1830  several  large  and  substantial  resideuees 
were  constructed.  Alfred  Robinson,  the  earliest  American 
visitor  who  has  left  a  good  account,  says  that  on  his  first  visit 
in  1829  the  town  "consisted  of  about  thirty  houses  of  rude 
appearance,  mostly  occupied  by  retired  veterans."  The  house 
of  Don  Juan  Bandini,  then  in  an  unfinished  state,  excited  his 
admiration.  This  house  is  one  of  the  utmost  historical  interest, 
having  been  the  center  of  social  gaiety  and  political  affairs 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  the  headquartei-s  of  Com- 
modore Stockton  during  the  Mexican  war.  Soon  after  the  civil 
war  it  was  purchased  by  A.  L.  Seeley,  who  added  a  second  story 
of  wood  and  used  it  as  a  hotel  (the  Cosmopolitan)  in  connection 
with  his  stage  line  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  Aekerman  &  Tuffley,  who  use  it  as  an  olive 
pickling  works,  and  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  very  good  repair. 


Other  houses  built  before  the  year  1830  were:  the  house  of 
Juan  Rodriguez,  adjoining  the  Franklin  hou.se  in  later  years; 
the  house  of  Jos4  Antonio  Estudillo,  later  the  residence  of  Jose 
Gnadalupe  Estudillo,  and  long  an  important  landmark,  (this 
house  is  the  picturesque  ruin  at  the  south  end  of  tlie  plaza 
popularly,  but  erroneously,  called  the  "Ramona  house");  the 
house  of  Dofia  Tomaso  Alvarado;  the  "French  bakery";  the 
house  of  Rosario  Aguilar  which  was  situated  on  what  is  now 
a  vacant  lot  adjoining  the  house  of  Louis  Rose;  and  the  Carrillo 
house  in  "Rose's  (rarden,"  adjoining  the  Serrano  house  on  the 
east.  Bandini  and  Estudillo  were  granted  a  lot  in  common  in 
1827.  which  doubtless  marks  the  time  of  their  beginning  prepara- 
tions to  build. 

Some  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  visitors  at  this  time,  though 
not  alwaj-s  accurate,  are  worth  quoting.     Vancouver  and  Capt. 
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Clevelaud  have  already  been  meiitioued.  Beiijamiii  Morrell, 
junior,  on  the  American  selioouer  Tartar,  arrived  in  April, 
1825.  He  remained  twelve  days,  and  in  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1832  told  some  remarkable  stories.  According  to  this 
veracious  chronicler,  the  form  of  the  Presidio  was  "nearly  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  20  feet  in  height. 
which  forms  the  back  sides  of  the  houses.  Tlierc  are  about  2.'>6 
houses  erected  in  this  manner,  from  one  to  two  stories  high,  built 
of  freestone  and  neatly  finished.  Tliere  is  also  a  large  church, 
one  nunnery,  and  a  very  neat  little  court-house.  This  town  con- 
tains about  1,500  inhabitants,  principally  natives  of  the  coast." 
Does  the  reader  care  for  more?  Well,  it  seems  tliat  while  here, 
he  and  seven  Spanish  compauions  had  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  fifty  mounted  Indian  warriors  of  whom  they  killed 
seventeen,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Notwithstandiiifr 
the  gallant  captain's  evident  weakness  for  drawing  a  long  bow, 
his  statement  that  a  whale  boat  was  built  during  his  stay  bei-e 
is  perhaps  entitled  to  belief. 

In  Decembei',  1826,  the  American  explorer  and  trapper, 
Jedidiah  S.  Smith,  and  partj-,  who  had  crossed  the  desert,  follow- 
ing down  the  Colorado  river  and  reached  San  Gabriel,  were 
brought  to  San  Diego  to  be  dealt  with  by  Governor  Echeandfa. 
They  had  a  somewhat  unfriendly  reception,  but  were  allowed  to 
secure  supplies  and  depart.  The  accounts  of  this  visit  do  not 
seem  to  include  anything  of  interest  regarding  the  town  or  people 
of  San  Diego. 

The  next  visitor  was  the  French  Captain  Duhaut-Cilly,  who 
eame  in  1827  and  liked  the  harbor  better  than  the  town.  He 
writes  that  the  port  is  "without  doubt  the  best  in  all  Cal- 
ifornia," safer  than  that  of  San  Francisco  even,  and  that  this 
is  due  to  natural  advantages  rather  than  to  artificial  improve- 
ments. He  continues:  "A  sad  place  is  the  Presidio  of  San 
Diego,  the  saddest  of  all  that  we  had  visited  in  California,  ex- 
cept San  Pedro.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  an  arid  hill  and 
has  no  regular  form.  It  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  houses,  all  the 
more  gloomy  because  of  the  dark  color  of  the  bricks  of  which 
they  are  rudely  constructed.  Under  the  presidio  on  a  sandy 
plain  are  seen  thirty  or  forty  scattered  houses  of  poor  appear- 
ance and  a  few  gardens  badly  cultivated." 

The  American.  James  O.  Pattie,  claimed  to  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1828  in  the  Presidio  prison,  and  after- 
ward published  a  narrative  in  which  he  described  only  his 
prison,  thus;  "My  prison  was  a  cell  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
with  walls  and  floors  of  stone.  A  door  with  iron  bars  an  inch 
square  like  the  bars  of  window  sashes,  and  it  grated  on  its  iron 
hinges  as  it  opened  to  receive  me.     Over  the  external  front  of 
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this  prison  was  inscribed  in  capital  letters  Vestinavion  de  la 
Cattivo." 

The  episode  of  the  Fattie  party  in  1828  is  a  most  interest- 
ing one  and  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  These  eight 
Americans  occupied  a  prison  on  Presidio  hill  for  several  months, 
and  the  leader  died  there.  The  feeling  of  the  Califoruians  was 
not  particularly  hostile  t<>  Americans,  perhaps  rather  less  so 
than  to  Spaniards;  but  all  foreigners  were  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  kept  under  as  strict  a  surveillance  as  the  inefficient 
administration  of  the  time  could  contrive.  The  earlier  visits  of 
sea  rovers  on  the  coast  were  now  being  followed  up  by  incursions 
of  trappers  and  semi-military  parties  from  the  interior.  Many 
books  had  appeared  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  and 
the  mysterious  ichor  in  the  hlood  of  the  American  pioneer 
which  still  draws  him  ever  toward  the  setting  sun  was  full  of 
potency.  The  Califoruians  had  just  cause  for  alarm,  as  events 
soon  proved.  Some  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  resultwi,  at 
other  places,  notably  the  arrest  and  deportation  to  Tepic  of  a 
large  number  of  foreigners  at  Monterey  and  other  places  in 
1840.  But  on  the  whole,  considering  the  volatile  temperament 
of  the  ruling  class  and  the  difficult  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  it  must  l>e  said  that  they  acted  toward  foreigners 
for  the  most  part  with  moderation  and  good  sense.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Pattie  party,  if  Pattie's  narrative  is  to  be  believed. 
is  the  single  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  events  at 
San  Diego  are  concerned. 

Sylvester  Pattie  was  a  Kentuckian,  an  Indian  fighter,  lumber- 
man, and  trapper.  In  1824  he  and  his  son,  James  0.  Pattie,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty,  went  on  an  expedition  to  New 
Mexico,  where  they  remained  three  years.  In  September,  1827, 
a  company  was  organized  at  Santa  FS  for  the  purpose  of  opera- 
ting on  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  elder  Pattie  became  its  cap- 
tain. Eight  of  thia  company,  including  the  two  Patties,  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  on  December  1, 
1827.  in  despei-ate  straits  for  food  and  supplies.  After  floating 
down  the  Colorado  to  tide  water  in  a  vain  search  for  a  mythical 
settlement  of  white  men,  they  buried  their  traps  and  furs  and 
started  westward  acrass  the  desert.  They  reached  the  Mission 
of  Santa  Catalina,  in  Lower  California,  on  March  21,  1828, 
after  suffering  severely,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego,  under  guard, 
by  Echeandia's  order,  on  the  27th.  The  names  of  the  eom- 
paniona  of  the  Patties  appear  to  have  been  James  Puter.  Jesse 
Ferguson.  Isaac  Slover,  William  Pope,  Richard  Laughlin,  and 
Xathaniel  M.  Pr>or. 

The  governor,  for  some  reason,  chose  to  regard  the  unfor- 
tunate men  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  He  accused  them  of  be- 
ing Spanish  spies,  tore  np  their  passport,  and  ordered  them  to- 
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prisou.  They  were  quite  willing  to  die  resisting  this  iudigiiant 
treatment,  but  thej-  were  disarmed,  carefully  guarded,  and  locked 
up  in  separate  cells,  so  that  there  was  never  an  opportunity  to 
attempt  an  escape.  The  elder  Pattie  died  within  a  month,  and 
if  the  apcount  of  the  son  is  to  be  believed,  they  were  all  fed  on 
insufiBcient  and  nauseating  food  and  subjected  t«  continual 
taunts  and  insults.  It  is  clear  that  he  totally  misunderstood  the 
character  of  the  Califomians,  and  in  the  printed  accounts  can- 
not sufficiently  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  supi>osed 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  his  captors.  Through  the  grated  door 
of  his  prison  he  could  see  the  governor  at  his  residence  in  the 
center  of  the  Presidio,  and  the  sight  filled  him  with  bitterness. 
"Ah,"  he  exclaims,  "that  I  had  had  but  my  trusty  rifle  well 
charged  to  my  face!  Could  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  that 
single  shot,  I  think  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  purchase<l 
it  with  my  life."  And  again:  "How  earnestly  I  wished  that  he 
and  I  had  been  together  in  the  wild  woods,  and  I  armed  with  my 
rifle!" 

But  Eeheaudia's  mood  was  not  always  inflexible.  Within  a 
month  he  allowed  young  Pattie,  who  had  picked  up  a  little 
Spanish  in  New  Mexico,  to  leave  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  interpreter  during  the  trial  of  Captain  Bradshaw,  of 
the  Franklin.  The  governor  also  employed  Pattie  as  an  inter- 
preter and  made  friendly  overtures  to  him,  which  the  young 
man  regarded  from  the  first  as  "vile  and  deceitful  lies."  He 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  plead  his  cause  and  debate 
questions  of  international  law,  as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  secure 
permission  to  return  to  the  Colorado  and  recover  the  buried  traps 
and  furs.  He  even  carried  the  matter,  in  his  own  words,  t«  the 
extent  of  "teasing  him  with  importunities."  But  when  he  re- 
fused to  translate  any  more  letters,  Eeheandia  lost  patience, 
stniek  him  on  the  head  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  had  him 
returned  to  prison. 

In  the  following  September  the  governor  released  the  prisoners 
and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  buried  traps  and  furs  might 
he  recovered.  A  military'  escort  was  to  be  provided,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  prisoners,  who  at  once  formed  the  resolution 
to  overpower  the  guard  and  escape  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Pattie's  vindietiveness  shows  itself  in  his  instant  resolution  to 
"rise  upon  them,  take  their  horses  for  our  own  riding,  flea  (flay) 
some  of  their  skins  to  show  that  we  knew  how  to  inflict  torture, 
and  send  the  rest  back  to  the  general  on  foot."  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  the  shrewd  old  general  spoiled  the  whole  plan 
by  refusing  to  send  any  horses  and  by  keeping  the  young  fire- 
eater  himself  as  a  hostnce  for  the  safe  return  of  the  part;y.  "At 
this  horrible  sentence."  he  declares,  "breaking  upon  us  in  the 
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sanguine  rapture  of  confidence,  we  all  gazed  at  each  other  in  the 
coQsteraation  of  despair." 

The  expedition  returned  in  tlie  latter  part  of  September  and 
reported  that  the  furs  had  been  spoiled  by  a  rise  of  the  river  and 
the  traps  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  mule-hire.  "While  his  comrades 
were  gone,  Pattie  seems  to  have  had  a  stormy  time  of  it  in  his 
prison  cell,  where  he  lay  under  constant  expectation  of  a  violeut 
death.  He  had  some  consolations,  however;  Captain  Bradshaw 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  W.  H.  Cunningham,  A.  "W.  "Williams, 
and  Seth  Rogers  are  named  as  captains  of  American  vessels  who 
befriended  and  gave  him  money.  He  also  had  a  guardian  angel 
in  a  Spanish  young  lady  whom  he  calls  Miss  Pealis,  but  whom 
Bancroft  says  was  Miss  Pico.  His  ungovernable  tongue  seems 
to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  most  of  hia  troubles,  as  he 
would  not  leave  off  from  importuning  and  disputing  with  the 
governor.  There  is  no  doubt  his  conduct  and  language  greatly 
oxa.sp crated  the  proud  old  Spaniard. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  tlie  six  men  who  went  after 
the  outfit  were  incarcerated  after  their  return.  The  final  release 
of  the  whole  party  was  due  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  which 
broke  out  in  the  northern  missions.  It  chanced  that  Pattie  had 
a  small  quantity  of  vaccine  matter  with  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
use  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their  liberty.  As  he  tells  the  story, 
he  now  became  master  of  the  situation  and  dictated  terms,  re- 
fu.sing  to  be  set  at  liberty  or  to  vaccinate  the  governor  or  even 
Miss  Pico,  unless  his  demands  were  granted.  In  return  for  the 
liberty  of  himself  and  men,  he  would  undertake  to  yacciuate 
everj-body  in  Upper  California.  The  stories  of  Pattie  and 
others  do  not  agree  about  this  and  many  other  matters.  He 
would  have  it  that  vaccination  was  n  mystorv  to  the  Californians 
and  Russians,  which  is  not  correct.  It  seems  strange,  too,  that 
if  he  had  this  vaccine  matter  among  his  effects,  the  Californians 
should  possess  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  power  to  find  it 
for  themselves.  After  his  release  he  vaccinated  everybody  at  the 
Presidio  and  Mission  and  on  bis  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  in 
June,  1829.  he  claimed  to  have  operated  on  22,000  persons. 

The  tnith  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  Eeheandla  was  tired 
of  the  whole  business,  perhaps  convinced  that  the  men  were 
harmless,  and  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  releasing  them,  and 
that  Pattie's  threats  and  violent  tongue  did  him  more  harm  than 
good.  At  any  rate,  the  governor  seems  to  have  seen  in  Pattie's 
possession  of  the  vaccine  virus  and  ability  to  use  it,  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  visitors  and  to  do  something  for 
the  public  health  at  the  same  time. 

The  principal  points  in  this  story,  as  related  above,  are  in 
accordance  with  Pattie's  Narrative.  Considerable  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  Pattie's  veracity,  however,  and  the  present 
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writer  cannot  vouch  for  it  all.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  party  was  not  badly  treated  at  San  Diego,  at  all. 
Prj'or,  Laughlin,  and  Ferguson  remained  in  California  and  lived 
in  Los  Angel«i,  and  the  stories  they  told  differed  materially 
from  young  Pattie's.  It  seems  that  young  Pattie  (or,  more 
probably,  the  man  who  wrote  his  Narrative,  had  an  unreason- 
ing hatred  of  Catholics  and  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  book  is 
colored  by  it.  For  instance,  he  entirely  suppressed  the  fact, 
which  is  well  authenticated,  that  the  elder  Pattie  became  a 
Catholic  before  his  death  and  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground 
on  Presidio  Hill,  althongb  the  picture  of  "The  Burial  of  Mr, 
Pattie."  in  his  N'trralive.  itself  betrays  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
ment took  place  on  the  hill. 

From  1830  onward,  the  town  grew  rapidly  and  was  soon,  for 
the  time  and  country,  an  important  commercial  and  social  center. 
When  William  Heath  Davis  first  came,  in  1831.  he  found  it 
quite  a  lively  town. 

Captain  J.  C.  Bogart  was  in  charge  of  the  Paeiiic  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company's  coal  hulk,  Clarissa  Andrews,  for  many  years. 
His  reminiscences  of  the  country  at  that  period  relate  chiefly  to 
trees,  agriculture,  and  live  stock.  He  sa.vs:  "In  1834  it  was 
good  to  see  the  hills  about  San  Diego.  Wild  oats  grew  upon 
them  to  a  height  which  reached  above  the  head  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back. Cattle  were  abundant  and  rolling  in  fat.  Whenever  any 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bl-ack  Warrior  wished  to  nse  a  horse,  the 
animal  was  fnrnished  by  the  native  Califomians  for  a  whole  day 
for  a  dollar.  It  made  no  difference  if  the  rider  pressed  the  horse 
to  death,  so  he  packed  the  saddle  back.  Horses  were  too  plentiful 
to  be  a  matter  of  any  eonscriuence. " 

The  next  visitor,  in  ordiT  of  time,  was  the  well  known  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  who  was  here  in  183fi.  and  whose  story  has  already 
been  drawn  upon  in  earlier  pages. 

In  1838,  there  were  nine  foreigners  in  San  Diego,  among  whom 
were  Thomas  Rnssell  and  Peter  Weldon,  who  were  concerned 
in  a  search  for  treasure  supposed  to  be  buried  at  the  Mission. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  a  Mr.  Spencer  came  here  as  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  Boston  ship  Sophia.  In  1873  he  revisited  San 
Diego,  and  in  his  recollections  given  at  that  time  recalled  the 
San  Diego  of  his  earlier  visit  as  "a  few  miserable  huts."  lie 
may  have  had  a  disagreeable  experience  here  which  influenced 
his  opinion  of  the  place.  During  their  stay,  they  purchased 
6800  hides  of  vaty  fat  cattle.  "San  Diego,"  he  said,  "was  at 
that  time  a  beautiful  picture  of  fertility.  A  luxuriant  vege- 
tation graced  the  mesa.  Chapan-al  and  mesquite  grew  abun- 
dantly and  countless  herds  of  cattle  pastured  around  the  edge 
of  the  bay." 
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The  dediiie  of  San  Diego  begau  about  1836  and  continued 
steadily  until  the  Mexican  War.  In  1840,  the  population  was 
the  smallest  for  fifty  years.  De  Mofras  estimated  it  at  one 
hundred  and  Bancroft  thinks  it  was  about  150.  Late  in  1841 
the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Uioeese  of  Upper  California, 
Garcia  Diego,  enme  with  the  intention  of  making  San  Diejro  his 
residence,  lie  abandoned  the  idea,  however,  and  located  at 
Santa  Barbara,  instead,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Mission  and  town  of  Han  Diugo.  In  1844-6,  in  an  effort  to 
raise  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  the  pending  Amer- 
ican invasion,  there  were  only  about  seventj-  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms. 

The  foreign  settlers  living  in  San  Diego  in  1845,  according 
to  Crosthwaite's  recollection,  were:  Himself,  Henry  D.  Fitch, 
Don  Juan  Warner.  Abel  Stearns,  John  Foi-ster.  Captain  John 
S.  Barker,  Thomas  Wrightington,  John  Post,  Peter  Wilder,  John 
C.  Stewart,  Thoma,s  Russell.  Caesar  Walker,  Captain  Edward 
Stokes,  an  English  carpenter  known  as  "Chips,"  Bnos  A.  Wall, 
Albert  B.  Smith,  and  two  negroes  named  Alien  B.  Dight  and 
Kichard  Fi-eeman. 

Pre(|uent  reference  has  been  made  to  Alfred  Robinson  and 
William  Heath  Davis.  Robinson  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
who  came  here  in  1829  as  clerk  of  the  ship  Jiroukliiie.  He  was 
baptised  as  Jose  Maria  Alfredo  before  183.%  and  early  in  1836 
married  at  Santa  Barbara,  Ana  Maria,  daughter  of  Captain 
Jose  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega.  This  wedding  is  the  one  described 
in  Dana's  book.  The  following  year  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Boston.  He  returned  in  the  Alvrt  in  1840.  and  remained  two 
years.  Tlis  employment  in  these  days  was  as  clerk  and  super- 
eat^  of  different  shi])s.  In  1849  he  returned  to  California  as 
agent  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamshiii  Company,  and  in  lat«r 
years  was  engaged  in  some  real  estate  transactions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  Lif«  in  California  is  a  standard  work  and  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  They  had  eight  children.  Mr.  Robinson,  al- 
though of  a  .some^i'hat  reserved  disposition,  was  a  competent  man 
and  his  standing  in  California  was  good.  He  deserves  to  be 
remembered  among  the  pioneers  who  saw  clearly,  and  judged 
with  common  sense. 

William  Heath  Davis  was  liorn  at  Honolulu  in  1821.  and 
came  to  California  as  a  boy  on  the  Louisa,  in  1831.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1847,  he  married  Maria  de  J^sus  Estndillo,  daughter  of 
Jos6  Joaquin  Estudillo.  His  wife  lived  in  San  Diego  when 
young,  and  Mr.  Davis's  liook  is  full  of  information  about  the  life 
here  in  early  days.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  merchants  in  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  some  of 
the  lai^est  trading  ventures  on  the  coast.  He  took  little  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  was  a  thorough  and  successful  business 
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man.  He  resided  at  San  Diego  for  a  short  time  and  part  of  liis 
account  of  his  life  here  is  used  in  the  following  chapter.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  San  Diego,  and  built  the  first  wharf 
there  in  1850,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  always  proud, 
although  the  venture  was  not  a  financial  success.  In  1889  he 
published  his  Sixty  Years  in  California,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  informative  books  ever  written  about  Cal- 
ifornia. In  this  book,  like  Alfred  Robinson,  he  stands  up  man- 
fully in  defense  of  the  Californians — that  is,  of  the  better 
families,  such  as  that  into  which  he  married. 

He   is  still   living   in   Oakland,   California,   and  has   a   new 
set  of  reminiscences  written  and  ready  for  publication. 
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It  is  on  the  bough-roofci]  da  nciiig- floor, 
'Way  back  iu  the  brave  duj-H  now  no   more: 
It  is  among  the  cavaliprs, 
A-tripi>ing  with   the  lisHome  dears 
That  bared  thoae  famous  ankles,  down 
In  gay  old  San   Diego   town. 
The  viols  strike  up  and  the  guitar. 
And   yonder,  an  comes   the  evening  atar. 
Her  eimy  skirt  a  little  lifted— 
A  curling  eloud  alloat,  wind-ahifted. 
Blown  now  to  Che  left,  and  now  to  right- 
Glides  JoseGta   into  sight. 
Yon  rider,  he  to  every  dear 
The  boldest,  gayest   cavalier, 
la  rocking,  rocking  in   his  Heat, 
Keeping  the  motion  of  her  feet. 
He  turns  his  horae,  he  runa  him  round 
The   circuit   of   the   dancing-ground. 
The  earth  is   heaving  like  an  ocean, 
WiUhed  with  Joaeflta's  motion. 
He  comes  again,  he  comes  a-riding, 
And  comes,   too,  Josefita   gliding. 
The  bamba!     Brighter  shines   the  star; 
He  claps  his  spurs,  he  leaps  the  bar. 
Dancing!     Sweet  heavena.   look  on   her  nowl 
Not  BO  light  are  (be  leaves  that  dance  on  the  bough. 
The  brimming  glass  upon  her  head 
Dreams  like  a  lily  upon  its  bed! 
See!     Something  she   whispers  in   hia  ear 
That  you  wonid  give  the  world  to  hear. 
Aha[     Somebody   will   come    down. 
Tonight,  in  San  Diego  town; 
But   Where's   the  shape   that  lie   would   fear, 
lie,  -Tosefitn's  cavalierl 

— John  Vance  Cheney. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PLEASANT  MEMORIES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 

[)HATEVER  was  lacking  in  Old  San  Diego,  the 
social  life  waS  rieh  and  beautiful.  This  is 
the  tcstinionv  of  all  visitors  and  all  the  old 
residents  who  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
People  did  not  take  life  too  serioiisij-  iu  those 
days.  They  made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities for  happiness,  and  eoUected  lai^e 
dividends  of  content,  whether  they  had  any 
other  sort  or  not.  The  echo  of  their  laughter  still  rings  down 
the  pathway  of  the  years,  and  suggests  to  the  nervous  Americans 
of  today  that  there  might  he  some  pleasant  compromise  between 
the  extremes  of  energy  and  indolence  which  would  result  in 
forms  of  life  peculiarly  suited  to  the  rare  environment  of  this 
southern  land. 

The  different  classes  of  society  were  quite  distinct  in  the 
early  time,  the  division  running  on  lines  of  birth.  Natives  of 
Spain  or  direct  descendants  of  such  natives,  constituted  the 
upper  class  and  prided  themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  blood. 
Aside  from  this,  they  had  other  and  better  claims  to  consider- 
ation, for  they  were  usually  well  educated  and  alwaj's  possessed 
of  considerable  culture.  In  a  society  accustomed  to  caste,  they 
naturally  assumed  a  position  of  leadership.  Some  of  them  were 
gentlemen  iu  reduced  circumstances  who  had  taken  to  soldiering 
in  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  Others  were  men  of 
good  families  who  had  secured  official  appointments.  All  of 
them  were  proud  and  dignified  in  bearing,  even  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  very  poor. 

The  lower  classes  consisted,  first,  of  Mexicans  with  more  or 
leas  Azicc  and  Tndian  blood,  and,  last  of  all,  the  native  Indian. 
Most  of  the  Mexicans  were  soldiers,  some  of  whom  brought  their 
wives,  while  others  married  Jndian  women  after  coming  here. 
They  were  a  class  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  peasantrj-  and 
furnished  the  labor  of  the  countrj'. 

The  social  customs  which  fiourish«d  in  the  midst  of  these 
conditions  were  so  deeply  marked  with  the  spirit  of  common 
kindness  that  one  can  hardly  escape  the  thought  that  something 
has  been  lost,  as  well  as  gained,  in  our  preseiit-day  struggle  to 
get  ahead,  as  individuals  and  connnnnities.     Take,  for  instance, 
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the  matter  of  hospitality  to  strangers.  To  offer  to  pay  for  enter- 
tainment was  an  afifront.  The  traveler  was  supplied  with  a  fresh 
horse  at  ever;-  stage  of  his  journey,  and  had  no  care  or  expense 
in  the  matter  of  returning  them  to  their  owners.  On  a  table 
beside  his  bed  he  found  a  quantity  of  silver,  to  which  he  was 
expected  to  help  himself,  according  to  his  needs,  and  no  questions 
were  asked.  If  a  man  needed  a  bullock,  he  might  send  a  vaquero 
to  lasso  one  from  the  herd  of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  and  pay  for 
it  when  convenient — and  if  it  did  not  become  convenient,  it  was 
no  matter.  If  a  horse  were  borrowed  and  not  returned,  it  was 
of  no  consequence — there  were  plenty  more.  The  average  of 
wealth  among  the  cattle  owners  was  large  and  their  bounty  was 
as  free  as  air. 

Incivility  was  absolutely  unknown.  Even  the  poorest  peasant 
saluted  you  politely  and  was  prepared  to  carry  a  message  or  do 
any  little  courtesy  without  charge  and  with  an  air  of  cheer- 
fnlness  and  good  humor.  The  kindness  of  the  people  was  gen- 
uine and  unaffected.  It  was  the  custom  to  call  all  persons  by 
their  (.'hristian  names,  with  an  easy  familiarity.  Older  men  re- 
ceived the  prefix  of  Don  or  Senor  Don,  and  ladies  of  Dona  or 
Senorita  Dona,  if  unmarried,  and  Sexora  Dona,  if  married.  ■  It 
was  also  quite  usual  to  playfully  nickname  one's  intimate  friends 
in  a  humorous  manner  to  which  the  Spanish  language  lends  it- 
self most  happily.  For  instance,  Wm.  A.  Gale  was  known  as 
Quatro  Ojos  (four  eyes),  on  account  of  his  wearing  glasses. 
He  wa.s  also  called  Tormpnta  fgale).  and  Camhalache-  (barter), 
both  for  obvious  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Caiifornians 
was  the  ver\'  great  respect  shown  to  parents  by  their  children. 
This  deference  was  not  aliandoned  with  the  passing  years,  but 
even  a  grown  man  coming  into  the  presence  of  his  father  or 
mother  always  removed  his  hat  and  remained  stantling  until 
invited  to  sit.  No  man,  whatever  his  ape,  ever  smoked  in  the 
presence  of  his  father  or  mother.  If  a  yonnfr  man  met  an  elder 
in  the  street,  he  would  throw  away  his  cigar  and  lift  his  hat, 
whether  to  his  parents  or  a  stranger.  Servants  showed  the  same 
deference  to  their  employers.  One  scarcely  knows  what  to  say 
about  the  current  stories  of  old  men  chastising  their  grown  sons, 
and  the  latter,  although  themselves  the  fathers  of  families, 
kneeling  meekly  to  receive  the  punishment.  They  may  be  true, 
and  do  seem  fairly  well  authenticated. 

The  better  class  of  Caiifornians  wei'e  temperate,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. They  were  fond  of  smoking,  however,  and  the  habit 
was  almost  universal  with  them.  The  .Mexican  ladies  were  also 
fond  of  tobacco,  and  brought  the  custom  of  smoking  eigaritos  to 
California. 
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Notions  of  propriety  wore  strict  and  young  people,  even  when 
engaged,  were  not  left  to  themselves.  Courtships  were  usually 
arranged  by  the  mother  or  auut  of  the  young  lady.  This  was 
followed  by  a  written  proposal  for  the  young  lady's  hand,  from 
the  suitor  to  her  father,  and  the  reply  was  also  given  in  writing. 
Weddings  were  made  the  occasion  of  much  social  gaiety.  Davis 
says  that  at  a  wedding  which  he  attended  in  1838,  he  was  met  on 
the  road  by  a  brother  of  the  groom,  gorgeously  attired  and 
splendidly  mounted.  Horses  were  lassoed  for  the  wedding 
cavalcade.  He  had  brought  his  own  saddle,  according  to  the 
custom,  even  though  a  guest.  Theie  were  two  cavalcades  for  the 
use  of  the  party,  one  of  red  roan  horses  and  the  other  of  twenty- 
five  blacks.  On  returning  from  the  Mission  and  approaching 
the  house  of  the  jjroom's  father,  the  old  gentleman  fired  a  salute 
with  a  brass  cannon  which  he  kept  in  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
dweUtng. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Californians  to  marry  young.  One 
reason  for  this  was  in  order  that  the  >oung  men  might  thereby 
I'scape  being  drafted  into  the  army.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
Ixiys  of  sixteen,  or  seventeen,  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to 
marry.  Balls  given  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  usually 
lasted  three  days.  Arbors  were  carefully  prepared,  with  beaten 
earthen  floors,  and  lined  with  sheets  and  other  articles  to  exclude 
the  wind.  The  feasting  and  dancing  did  not  cease,  night  or 
day. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  wedding  customs  is  that 
contained  in  Dana's  Two  Yfars  Brfore  the  Maxt,  wherein  he 
describes  the  wedding  of  Alfred  Robinson  and  Seiiorita  de  la 
Guerra  y  Noriesra.  at  Santa  Barbara  in  183fi.     He  says: 

At  (en  oVlock  the  bride  went  up  with  her  sister  to  the  con- 
fessional, dressed  in  dee|i  black.  Nearly  an  hour  intervened, 
when  the  great  doors  of  the  mission -church  opened,  the  bells 
raniK  out  a  loud,  disi-ordaut  peal,  a  private  signal  was  run  up  for 
us  by  the  captain  nshore,  the  bride,  dressed  in  eomplete  white, 
(■aiiie  ont  of  the  chnrch  with  the  bridegroom,  followed  by  a  long 
procession,  ,Tiist  as  she  stepped  from  the  church  door,  a  small 
white  cloud  issued  from  the  bows  of  our  ship,  which  was  in 
full  Hi(rht,  a  loud  report  echoed  among  the  surrounding  hills  and 
over  the  bay,  and  instantly  the  ship  was  dressed  in  flags  and 
pcnnanttt  from  stem  to  stern.  Twenty-three  guns  followed  in 
regular  succession,  with  an  interval  of  fifteen  seconds  between 
each,  when  the  cloud  cleared  away,  and  the  ship  lay  dressed  in 
hor  colors  all  day,  .kt  sundown  another  salute  of  the  same 
number  of  guns  was  flred.  and  all   the  tings  run  down. 

After  supper  we  rowed  asliore,  dressed  in  our  uniforms,  beached 
the  boat,  and  went  up  to  the  fnmlniiijo.  As  we  drew  near 
we  heard  the  ai'customed  sound  of  violins  and  guitars,  and  saw 
a  great  motion  of  the  people  within.  Going  in,  we  found  nearly 
all  the  people  of  the  town — men,  women,  and  children — collected 
and    crowded   together,    leaving   barely   room    for   the    dancera; 
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for  OD  these  occaaJons  no  invitations  are  given,  but  every  one  is 
expected  to  come,  though  there  is  always  a  private  entertain- 
ment within  the  house  for  particular  friends.  The  old  women 
sat  down  in  rows,  clapping  their  hands  to  the  mnaic,  and 
applauding  the  yoimg  ones.  After  the  supper  the  waltzing  be- 
gan, which  was  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  geuie  de  razoH  and 
was  considered  n  high  accomplishment  and  a  mark  of  aristoc- 
racy. The  great  amusement  of  the  evening — which  I  suppose 
was  owing  to  its  being  carnival — was  the  breaking  of  eggs 
filled  with  cologne,  or  other  essences,  upon  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany. One  end  of  the  egg  is  broken  and  the  inside  taken  out, 
then  it  is  partly  filled  with  cologne,  and  the  hole  sealed  up. 
The  women  bring  a  great  number  of  these  secretly  about  them, 
and  the  amusement  is,  to  break  one  u[>on  the  head  of  a  gentle- 
man when  his  back  is  turned.  He  is  bound  in  gallantry  to  find 
out  the  lady  and  return  the  compliment,  though  it  must  not 
be  done  if  the  person  sees  you.  A  tall,  stately  don,  with 
immense  grey  whiskers  and  a  look  of  great  importance,  was 
standing  before  me,  when  I  felt  a  light  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
and  turning  round  saw  DoSa  Augustia  (whom  wc  alt  knew,  as 
she  had  been  up  to  Monterey  and  down  again  in  the  Alftl), 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  motioning  me  gently  aside.  I  stepped 
back  a  little,  when  she  went  up  behind  the  don,  and  with 
one  hand  knocked  off  bis  huge  sombrero,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  with  the  other,  broke  the  egg  upon  his  head,  and 
springing  behind  me  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  The  don 
turned  slowly  round,  the  cologne  running  down  his  face  and 
over  his  clothes,  and  a  loud  laugh  breaking  out  from  every 
quarter.  He  looked  round  in  vain  for  some  time,  until  tho 
direction  of  so  many  laughing  eyes  showed  him  the  fair  of' 
fender.  She  was  hia  niece,  and  a  great  favorite  with  him,  so 
old  Domingo  had  to  join  in  the  laugh.  A  great  many  such 
tricks  were  played,  and  many  a  war  of  sharp  mantBuvering 
was  carried  on  between  the  couples  of  the  younger  people; 
and  at  every  successful  exploit  a  general  laugh  was  raised.  .  .  . 
The  next  day  two  of  us  were  sent  up  to  the  town,  and  took 
care  to  come  back  by  the  way  of  Captain  Noriega's.  The 
musicians  were  still  there,  scraping  and  twanging  away,  and 
a  few  people,  apparently  of  the  lower  classes,  were  dancing. 
The  dancing  is  kept  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  but 
the  crowd,  the  spirit,  and  the  I'ltic  come  in  at  night. 

A  more  intimate  view  is  given  by  Robinson  himself,  in  his 
account  of  the  wedding  of  hia  wife's  .sister,  a  little  earlier,  both 
the  contracting  parties,  in  this  case,  being  Spanish: 

On  the  marriage  eve,  the  bride  went  with  her  father  to 
the  Mission,  dressed  in  her  usual  church  costume,  which  was 
deep  black;  where  the  .joining  of  hands  took  place  tonnrda 
morning,  and,  at  a  later  hour,  the  church  ceremoniea  were  per- 
formed. Breakfast  was  served  with  considerable  taste,  n  task 
to  which  the  worthy  friar  was  fully  competent.  At  ita  conclu- 
sion the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  escorted  to  the  house  of 
her  father.  Padre  Antonio  had  made  hia  Indiana  happy  by 
diatributing  presents  among  them;  and  many  of  the  younger 
ones,  well  attired  for  the  occasion,  joined  in  tho  procession. 
They   approached    the    town    without    any   regular   order,    until 
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arriving  alaioiit  within  its  precincts;  when,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  friur,  they  formed  and  marched  in  the  following 
manner.  First  came  the  military  band,  eonaiating  of  abiul 
twenty  i)erformerH.  who  were  dressed  in  a  new  uniform  of 
red  jaeketa  trimmed  with  yellow  cord,  white  paataloono  madi' 
after  the  Turkish  fasiiion,  and  red  caps  of  the  Palish  order. 
Then  followed  the  bride  and  bride((room,  in  an  open  Cnglisb 
banmi'lie,  Bi-<'om|)aDicd  by  the  sister  of  the  former.  After  these, 
in  u  close  carriage,  i-nme  Don  Josf  and  Father  Antonio;  in 
another  the  iladrina  [godmother]  and  cousin;  and  lastly,  num- 
bora  of  men  and  women  on  horseback.  Guns  were  fired,  alter- 
nately, at  the  Miasion  and  in  the  Presidio,  until  their  arrival 
at  the  house,  to  the  ficnta  de  boda  (nuptial  feast].  .\t 
one  o'clock  a  large  number  of  invited  guests  eat  down  at  n 
long   table,    to   partake   of   an    excellent   dinner.      The    mnrrii'<l 
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i-ou])le  wcro  seated  .at  the  head  with  the  father  spiritual  on 
the  right,  and  the  father  temporal  on  the  left.  Dinner  being 
over,  jiart  of  the  company  retired  to  their  homes,  whilst  some 
of  the  younger  adjourned  to  a  booth,  which  was  prepared  in 
the  eonrtynrd,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  several  hundred 
people.  Here  they  ilanced  awhile,  and  then  retired.  Early  in 
the  evening,  people,  invited  and  uninvited,  began  to  fill  up 
the  booth,  and  soon  dancing  commenced.  The  mnsic  consisted 
of  two  violins  and  a  guitar,  on  which  were  i>erformed  many 
beautiful  waltzes  and  conira  dances,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  local  melodies.  During  the  evening  all  took  active 
part  in  the  amusement,  and  as  the  poorer  classes  eihibiled 
their  graceful  performances,  the  two  fathers,  from  an  ele- 
vated position,  threw  at  their  feet,  silver  dollars  and  doub- 
loons.     The    faiidanffo     .     .     .     lasted    until    the   morning   light 
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appeared,  aci-ompanied  with  all  the  varietj  cuatomarj  on  such 


On  the  next  day,  father  Aotoniu,  as  a  further  complimGut  to 
the  bride,  had  dinner  prepared  in  the  corridor  of  the  Mission 
— the  table  reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  place 
being  adorned  with  flags.  Here  all  the  town  was  invited  to 
partici[>ate,  when  old  and  youug.  rii;h  and  poor,  lame  and  blind, 
blaek  and  white,  joined  in  the  feagt.  For  several  succeeding 
nights  the  fandango  was  repeated  at  the  booth,  and  they  had 
enough  of  feasting  and  dancing  intermingled  with  the  aniuse- 
ments    of    the    Caniestoleitdas    [sbrove-tidc]    to    lost    them    fcr 

The  usual  season  for  Caniestohndas  is  during  the  three  days 
previous  to  Ash  Wednesday  but  here  they  (ommence  two  weeks 
eartifr.  ^'hilst  these  amusements  last  it  is  dangerous  for  one 
to  go  into  3  house  where  he  la  acquainted  for  lie  is  liable  to 
be  well  drenched  with  Cologne  or  scented  water  This  is  accom 
plished  by  the  following  preparatorj  process  As  many  eggs  as 
may  be  reqnired,  are  emptiel  of  their  lonteuts  bj  perforating 
a  hole  at  each  end,  through  which  thev  are  blown  b\  the 
mouth.  The  tihells  are  afterwards  immersed  in  a  large  basin 
of  prepared  essences,  with  nhit.h  thev  are  partK  filled  and 
the  holes  then  sealed  with  wax  TbuB  male  readj  thev  are 
broken  upon  the  heads  of  individuals  hut  it  must  be  under 
stood,  that  this  is  done  onH  where  great  intima  \  exists  1e 
tween  the  parties.  Oftentimes  in\ilation8  arc  gi\en  for  a 
select  company  to  assemble  at  a  specified  i  lace  when  all 
attend  at  the  time  appointed  'armed  and  equipped  forabattle 
with  the  eggs.  On  such  oiiasions,  as  the  excitement  grows 
warm,  and  the  ammunition  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  they 
resort  to  wet  napkins,  which  they  slap  at  each  other.  From 
these  they  have  recourse  to  tumblers  ot  water,  and  from 
these  to  pitchers,  and  from  pitchers  to  buckets,  until,  tired 
and   exhausted   by   the   exercise,   they   desist! 


Even  a  funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  danc- 
ing. Dana  thus  describes  his  first  encounter  with  this  cnstom 
in  Santa  Barbara : 

Inquiring  for  an  American  who,  we  had  been  told,  had  mar- 
ried in  the  place,  and  kept  a  shop,  we  were  directed  to  a  long,_ 
low  building,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door  with  a  sign 
over  it  in  Spanish.  Entering  the  shop,  we  found  no  one  in 
it,  and  the  whole  had  a  deserted  appearance.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  man  made  his  ap{>earance,  and  a]Mi1ngized  for  having 
nothing  to  entertain  us  with,  saying  that  he  had  had  a  fitn- 
dango  at  his  house  the  night  before,  and  the  people  had  eaten 
and  drunk  up  everything.  "Oh,  yes!"  said  T,  "Easter  holi- 
days." "No,"  said  he,  with  a  singular  expression  on  his 
face.  "1  had  a  little  daughter  die  the  other  day,  and  that's 
the   custom   of   the   country." 

At  this  I  felt  a  little  strangely,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
or  whether  to  offer  consolation  or  no,  and  was  beginning  to 
retire  when  he  opened  a  side-door  and  told  us  to  walk  in. 
Here  I  was  no  less  astonished;  for  I  found  a  large  room  filled 
with  young  girls  from  three  or  four  years  of  age  up  to  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  dressed  all   in   white,  with   wreaths  of  flowers 
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on  their  beads  and  bouquets  in  their  banda.  Follow- 
ing our  conductor  among  all  these  giclB,  who  were  play- 
ing about  in  high  spirits,  we  fame  to  a  table  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  on  which  lay  a  coffin 
about  three  feet  long  with  the  body  of  hia  child.  Through 
an  open  door  we  saw  in  another  room  a  few  elderly  people  iu 
common  dreaaes;  while  the  benchea  and  tabtea  thrown  up  in 
a  'Corner  and  the  stained  walla  gave  evident  signa  of  last 
night's  "high   go." 

Later  in  the  day,  the  sailors  rode  out  to  the  Mission  and 
overtook  the  funeral  proceaaion.  The  coflin  was  borne  by 
eight  girla,  who  were  continually  relieved  by  others,  running 
forward  from  the  procesaion  and  taking  their  places.  Behind 
it  eame  a  straggling  company  of  girls,  dreased  as  before,  in 
white  and  flowers,  and  including.  I  should  suppoae  by  their 
nombera,  all  the  girla  between  five  and  fifteen  in  the  place. 
They  played  along  on  the  way,  frequently  stopping  and  rUH' 
ning  altogether  to  talk  to  Jtome  one,  or  to  pick  up  a  flower, 
and  then  running  on  again  to  overtake  the  coffin.  There  were 
a  few  elderly  women  in  common  colors;  and  a  herd  of  young 
men  and  boya,  some  on  foot  and  others  mounted,  followed 
them,  or  walked  or  rode  by  their  aide,  frequently  interrupting 
them  by  jokes  or  questions.  But  the  most  singular  thing  of 
all  was  that  two  men  walked,  one  on  each  side  of  the  coffin, 
carrying  muskets  in  their  hands,  which  they  continually 
loaded   and  flred   into   the   air. 

Some  of  the  things  at  which  Dana  wondered  seem  natural 
and  beautiful  enougli.  Mrs,  Whaley  describes  a  funeral  at  Old 
San  Diego,  which  was  very  similar,  except  that  the  body  was 
carried  on  a  bier  and  not  placed  in  the  coffin  until  the  cemetery 
was  reached.  A  priest  walked  before,  sa.\'ing  prayers,  and  the 
musicians  walked  on  both  sides  playing  violins,  guitars,  and 
other  instruments.  At  the  rear  followed  a  man  with  firecrack- 
ers whieli  he  was  setting  off  as  tbey  moved. 

The  last  interment  in  the  eemeterv  within  the  presidial 
enclosure  was  that  of  Captain  Fitch,  in  1849,  Nothing  now 
remains  to  show  that  the  spot  was  ever  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  Catholic  cemetery  on  the  mesa  was  used  until  February. 
1874,  when  the  large  new  cemetery,  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
was  laid  out  under  Father  T'bach's  direction,  and  has  been  in 
use  ever  since. 

On  the  subject  of  dancing  and  other  amusements,  it  is  again 
convenient  to  draw  upon  Robinson.  Don  Juan  Bandini  had 
his  house  blessed  during  the  stay  of  Gale  and  Robinson  at  San 
Diego  in  1829.  and  they  were  invited  to  attend. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  noon,  when  the  chaplain  pro- 
ceelfd  through  the  different  apartments,  sprinkling  holy  water 
upon  the  walls,  and  uttering  verses  in  Latin.  This  concluded, 
wc  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  consisting  of  all  the  lu*- 
nriea  the  place  afforded,  provided  in  Don  Juan 'a  best  style. 
As   soon   as  the   cloth  was   removed,   the   guitar  and  the   violin 
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were  put  in  requiaition,  and  a  danco  begaa.  It  lasted,  how- 
ever, but  a  little  while,  for  it  was  aeceasary  for  them  to  apare 
their  exertionB  for  the  evening  fandango.  So  poeo  a  poco 
[little   by   little],   all   gradually   rettrrd   to   their   homes. 

At  an  early  hour  the  different  pasBageB  leading  to  the  house 
were  enlivened  with  men,  women,  and  children,  hurrying  to 
the  danee;  fur  on  such  oecasions  it  was  customary  for  every- 
body to  attend  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an  iiivi' 
tatiou.  A  crowd  of  leperos  [dependents]  was  collected  about 
the  door  when  we  arrived,  now  and  then  giving  its  shouts  of 
approbation  to  the  performances  within,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  we  forced  our  entrance.  Two  persons  were  upon  the 
floor  dancing  el  jarabe.  They  kept  time  to  the  music,  by 
drumming  with  their  feet,  on  the  heel  and  toe  system,  with 
sucb  precision,  that  the  sound  struck  harmoniouaty  upon  the 
ear,  and  the  admirable  execution  would  not  have  done  injus- 
tice to  a  pair  of  drumsticks  in  the  hands  of  an  able  professor. 
The  attitude  of  the  female  dancer  was  erect,  with  her  bead 
a  little  inclined  to  the  right  shoulder,  fes  she  modestly  cast  her 
eyes  to  the  floor,  whilst  her  hands  gracefully  held  the  akirts 
of  her  dress,  suspending  it  above  the  ankle  so  as  to  expose  to 
the  company  the  execution  of  her  feet.  Her  partner,  who 
might  have  been  one  of  the  interlopers  at  the  door,  was  under 
full  speed  of  locomotion,  and  rattled  away  with  his  feet  with 
wonderful  dexterity.  His  arms  were  thrown  carelesaly  behind 
his  back,  and  secured,  as  they  crossed,  the  point  of  his  serape 
[aash],  that  still  held  its  place  upon  his  shoulders.  Neither 
had  he  dolfed  his  sombrero,  but  just  aa  he  stood  when  gflsing 
from   the  crowd,   he   had   placed   himself   upon   the   floor. 

The  ronclusion  of  this  performance  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  edge  jur  way  along  towards  the  extremity  of  the  room, 
where  a  door  communicated  with  an  inner  apartment.  Here 
we  placed  ourselves,  to  witness  in  a  most  favorable  position 
the  amusements  of  the  efrening.  The  room  was  about  fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  wide,  modestly  fiirniahed.  and  its 
sides  crowded  with  smiling  fai'es,  Ut>on  the  floor  were  accom- 
modated the  children  and  Indian  girls,  who.  close  under  the 
vigilance  of  their  i>arents  and  mistresses,  took  part  in  the 
scene.  The  musicians  again  commeueing  a  lively  tune,  one 
of  the  managers  approached  the  nearest  female,  and,  clapping 
his  hands  in  accompaniment  to  the  music,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing her  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  Here  she  remained 
awhile,  gently  tapping  with  her  feet  u)inn  the  floor,  and  then 
giving  two  or  three  whirls,  akipped  away  to  her  seat.  Another 
was  clapped  out,  and  another,  till  the  manager  had  passed  the 
compliment  throughout  the  room.  This  is  called  a  ann.  and 
there  is  a  custom  among  the  men.  when  a  dancer  proves  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  anyone,  to  place  his  hat  upon  licr  head, 
while  she  stands  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  she 
retains  until  redeemed  by  ita  owner,  with  some  trifling  preS' 
ent.  During  the  performance  of  the  dances,  three  or  four  mate 
voices  occaaionally  took  part  in  the  music,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  evening,  from  repeated  applications  of  afiaardienle 
[brandy],   they   become   quite   boisterous   and   discordant. 

The  wait/,  was  now  introduced,  and  ten  or  a  doKcn  eonple 
whirled  gaily  around   the  room,  and   heightened   the  charms  of 
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tbe  ilaiire  by  tbe  introduction  of  numerous  and  interesting 
figures.  Between  the  dances  refreshments  were  handed  to  the 
ladies,  whilst  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  a  table  was  prepared 
for  the  males,  who  partook  without  eeremoo;.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  all  their  dancea  is  the  contra  danga,  and  this,  also, 
vtt9.y  be  considered  the  most  graceful.  Its  figures  are  intri' 
cate,  and  in  (connection  with  the  waltz,  form  a  charming  com- 
bination. These  fandangos  usually  hold  out  till  daylight,  and 
at  intervals  tbe  people  at  the  door  are  permitted  to  introduce 
their  jarabes  and  jotae. 

The  bamba  was  a  favorite  dance,  in  which  the  lady  wotilil 
often  dance  with  a  glass  of  water  poised  on  her  head,  or  with 
her  feet  muffled  in  a  handterchief.  The  jota  and  the  zorrita 
werp  danced  by  couples  and  accompanied  by  singing.  The  con- 
trii-dama  was  indulged  in  by  the  better  classes  and  young  persons 
seldom  participated. 

Hefore  1800,  few  hoases  had  other  than  an  earth  floor,  and 
the  dancing  was  done  npon  the  ground,  which  from  constant  use 
became  very  hard.     A  wooden  platform  was  constructed,  upon 
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which  the  women  and  more  skillfnl  males  miKht  dance.  After 
the  ball  was  over,  the  men  in  groups  accompanied  the  women  to 
their  homes,  playing  music  as  they  went.  After  this,  they  would 
sometimes  ride  about  the  streets  and  sing  or  indulge  in  rougher 
sports. 

"How  often,"  exclaims  Doiia  Refugia  de  Bandini,  "did  we 
spend  half  the  night  at  a  tcrttilia  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  distinfmished  society.  Our  honse 
would  be  full  of  company — thirty  or  forty  persons  at  the  table; 
it  would  have  to  be  set  twice.  A  single  fiesta  might  cost  $1,000, 
but   in   those   days   the   receipts   at   my   husband's   store   were 
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#18,000  a  month.    The  prettiest  women  were  to  be  found  at  Sau 
Diego." 

"v\h,  what  times  we  used  to  have."  exclaims  aiiother,  "evor,v 
week  to  La  Piaya,  aboard  the  ships — silks!  officers!  rebozos! 
miisie!  dancing!  frolic!" 

These  "good  times"  continued  until  long  after  the  American 
oi'cnpation  and  formed  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  recollections 
of  old  settlers  uow  living.  "We  used  to  have  great  times  here," 
saA*s  one,  "real  jolly  good  times.  The  people  didn't  think  of 
aijj-thing  else,  then,  but  pleasure  and  amusement.  We  i»ied  to 
have  fandangos,  or  little  parties,  at  night.  We  could  get  up 
one  of  these  balls  in  a  couple  of  hoiirs.  There  Was  horse-racing, 
too."  Mrs.  Whaley  relates  that  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  the 
8th  of  December,  1853,  there  was  a  festival  and  ball  at  the  Gila 
House  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  go.  "We  had  splendid 
dances  there."  she  says.  "The  musicians  were  Californians  and 
played  only  Spanish  airs.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  asleep 
while  they  played.  I  remember  particularly  the  caxcarones — 
efirsrs  filled  with  tinsel  and  cologne  water,  which  were  broken 
over  the  heads  of  the  dancers.  I  have  had  many  a  easraronp 
broken  on  my  head.  The  suppers  were  also  fine,  but  at  first  I 
found  the  Spanish  cooking  too  highly  seasoned  for  my  taste." 

The  frequent  fiestas  were  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  fea- 
tures of  the  social  life  of  early  days,  and  one  which  persisted 
after  nearly  all  the  other  charaeteristie  amusements  had  pas-sed 
away.  In  the  UrmUl  of  September  .?.  IS'iS.  Lieut.  Derby  wn>te: 
"The  great  event  of  the  past  week  has  been  the  ficnta  at  San 
Luis  Hey,  Many  of  our  citizens  attended,  and  a  very  large  num- 
l>er  of  native  Californians  and  Indians  collected  from  the  vari- 
ous ranchos  in  the  vicinity.  High  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
old  church  on  Thursday  morning,  an  Indian  baby  was  baptized, 
another  nearly  killed  by  being  run  over  by  an  excited  individ- 
ual on  an  excited  horse,  and  that  day  and  the  following  were 
passed  in  witnessing  the  absurd  efforts  of  some  twenty  natives 
to  annoy  a  number  of  tame  bulls,  with  the  tips  of  their  horns 
eut  off.  This  great  national  amusement,  ironically  termed  bull- 
fighting, consists  in  waving  a  srrtipr,  or  handkerchief,  in  front 
of  the  bull  until'he  is  sufficiently  annoyed  to  run  after  his  tor- 
mentor, when  that  individual  gets  out  of  his  way,  with  great 
precipitation.  The  nights  are  passed  in  an  equally  intellectual 
manner." 

On  August  28,  1858,  Editor  Ames  says:  "Our  quiet  village 
was  nearly  deserted  during  the  whole  of  last  week,  the  greater 
portion  of  our  citizens  being  absent  at  the  Feast.  We  have 
heard  it  estimated  that  3,000  persons  were  present  at  San  Luis 
Bey  during  the  Feast  week." 
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Horse-racing  was  a  common  source  of  diversion  and  was  in- 
dulged in  by  all  classes.  No  feast  day  passed  without  a  num- 
ber of  races,  which  were  always  attended  with  great  interest 
and  sometimes  targe  sums  of  money  were  lost  and  won.  They 
were  usually  run  by  two  horses,  in  short  heats  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  yards.  Dana  found  the  population  greatly  inter- 
ested and  excited  by  these  events.  The  Old  San  Diego  race- 
course was  on  the  flat  ground  between  the  town  and  San  Diego 
Bay,  and  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  some  famous  races  took  place 
there. 

In  its  first  number,  October  3,  1868,  the  Union  saj^s:  "To- 
morrow at  two  o'clock  a  two-mile  race  will  be  run  over  the  Jlis- 
siou  track.  Alfredo  Carrillo  names  b.  h.  Muggins,  Jesus  5Iar- 
ron  names  b.  h.  Buek.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  stakes,  but  learn  that  besides  a  large  amount  of  money 
already  up,  the  winner  takes  the  losing  horse."  In  early  times, 
when  money  was  seairee,  the  stakes  were  more  often  in  cattle. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  biiU-and-bear  fights  were  not  unknown 
here,  although  not  so  common  as  in  other  parts  of  the  territory. 
The  animals  were  placed  in  a  strong  enclosure  and  the  whole 
population  went  to  see  the  combat,  seats  being  provided  for 
women  and  children.  A  hind  leg  of  the  bear  and  a  fore  leg  oi 
the  bull  were  strapped  together,  and  the  combat  sometimes 
lasted  for  hours  before  one  of  the  animals  succumbed. 

Far  more  pleasant  to  recall  are  the  picnics,  in  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  indulge  with  joyous  abandon.  The  married  ladies 
rode  on  their  own  saddles,  while  the  young  women  were  carried 
on  horseback  by  the  young  men.  This  service  was  considered  a 
post  of  honor,  and  discharged  in  the  most  polite  and  gallant 
manner  possible.  A  bride  was  often  carried  to  church  in  this 
manner.  Sometimes  the  picnickers  would  ride  in  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen,  and,  if  one  of  their  number  could  play,  th^re  would 
be  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  going  and  coming.  At 
the  picnic  grounds,  mats  were  spread  and  a  feast  held,  after 
which  games  were  placed.  In  the  evening,  after  the  return, 
the  day  would  be  finisheil  with  the  inevitable  dancing. 

The  only  thing  resembling  dramatic  performances  were  the 
pastores,  or  sacred  comedies,  in  which  the  inhabitants  took  a 
deep  interest.  On  Christmas  night,  1837,  such  a  pastorela  was 
performed,  and  Alfred  Robinson  has  left  an  account  of  it. 
Among  the  performers  were  Guadalupe  Estudillo,  Felipe  Mar- 
ron.  Isadora  Pico,  and  other  girls.  He  thus  describes  the  per- 
formance and  the  midnight  mass  which  preceded  it; 

At  an  earl^  lionr  illumination!!  commenced,  fire-works  were 
BPt  off,  and  all  was  rpjoicirg-.  The  chureh  hells  rang  merrily, 
and  long  before  the  time  of  mass  tlie  pathways  lending  to  the 
Prpsidio    were    enlivened    by   erowds    hurrying    to    devotion.      I 
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accompanied  Don  Job6  Antonio  [Estiidillo],  who  procured  for 
me  a  atsnd  where  I  could  see  distinctly  everything  that  took 
place.  The  masa  commeneed,  Padre  Vicente  do  Oiica  offici- 
ated, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mysterious  saerificio  he  pro- 
duced a  small  image  ri^presenting  the  infant  Saviour,  which 
he  held  in  his  bands  fur  all  who  chose  to  approach  and  kiss. 
After  this,  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar  was  heard  without,  the 
body  of  the  church  was  cleared,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  harmonious  sounds  of  a  choir  of  voices.  The  characters 
t-ntered  in  procession,  adorned  with  appropriate  costumes,  and 
bearing  banners.  There  were  six  females  representing  shep- 
herdesses, three  men  and  a  boy.  One  of  the  men  personated 
Lucifer,  one  a  hermit,  and  the  other  Bartolo,  a  Jasy  vagabond, 
whilst  the  boy  represented  the  art-h-angel  Gabriel.  "The  story 
of  their  performance  is  partially  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
commences  witli  the  angel's  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  his 
account  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  exhortation  to  them 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  manger.  Lucifer  appears  among 
them,  and  endeavors  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  their  jour- 
ney. His  influences  and  ten^ptations  are  about  to  succeed, 
when  Gabriel  again  appears  and  frustrates  their  effect.  A  dia< 
.  logue  is  then  carried  on  of  considerable  length  relative  to  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  which  ends  in  the  submission  of  Satan. 
The  whole  is  interspersed  with  songs  and  incidents  that  seem 
better  adapted  to  the  stage  than  the  church.  For  several  days 
this  theatrical  representation  is  exhibited  at  the  principal 
houses,  and  the  performers  at  the  eoncluaion  of  the  play  are 
entertained  with  refreshments.  The  boys  take  an  enthusiastic 
part  in  the  performance,  and  follow  about  from  house  to  house, 
perfectly  enraptnred  with  the  comicalities  of  the  hermit  and 
Bartolo. 

In  later  days  there  was  an  occasional  cirens,  which  must  have 
been  a  godsend  to  the  lauphfer-lovinfr  people.  The  late  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Morse,  who  arrived  here  in  July,  1865,  says: 

A  Spanish  circus  visited  San  Diego  soon  after  my  arrival.  It 
exhibited  in  the  evening  in  a  corral  with  high  adobe  walla,  the 
cdmpanj'  having  no  tents.  The  place  was  lighted  by  strips  of 
cloth  laid  in  cans  of  lard  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  primitive 
lanterns  ware  set  on  high  posts  and  at  best  furnished  a  poor 
light.  The  spectators  included  nearly  all  of  the  population  of 
the  town  who  could  pay  the  admittance  fee  of  fifty  cents.  I 
think  the  Indians  were  admitted  at  half-price.  The  Americans 
and  Spanish  occupied  one  side  of  the  corral,  and  the  Indians 
sqnatted  on  the  ground  on  the  other.  The  performances  on 
the  trapeze  and  tight-rope  looked  especially  weird  and  fantas- 
tic in  the  smoky  light  of  those  primitive  lanterns. 

The  Califomians  were  famous  horsemen,  as  everyone  knows. 
Indeed,  the  Califomian  who  was  not  a  good  rider  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  The  greatest  tribute  which  could  be  made 
to  friendship,  was  a  present  of  a  good  horse.  The  usual  gait  in 
riding  was  a  hard  gallop,  which  was  not  slackened  even  when 
lighting  a  eigar.     The  trappings  were  heavj'  and  gorgeous  and 
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covered  the  horse  from  neck  to  tail.  Many  of  the  ladies  were 
skillful  riders.  Their  saddles  had  ao  stirrup,  but  they  rested 
their  foot  in  the  loop  of  a  silken  band,  instead. 

The  only  other  means  of  locomotion  was  in  the  primitive  ox- 
carts of  the  time,  which  were  truly  &  survival  of  ante-diluvian 
days.  They  had  either  two  or  four  wheels,  which  were  made 
of  the  section  of  a  tree  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  sawed  off 
about  a  foot  thick.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  was  set  upon  the 
asle,  with  no  spriugs.  A  liffht  canopy  was  erected  over  this. 
They  were  all  wood,  no  metal  at  all  being  used.  The  cart  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  the  tongue  being  attached  to  their  horns  by 
ropes.  The  driver  walked  in  front,  to  guide  the  team,  and  the 
women  and  children  in  the  body  of  the  cart  prodded  them  witb 
sticks.  This  primitive  contrivance  was  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance, besides  horseback  riding,  for  many  years.  All  freight- 
ing was  done  in  this  manner  and  many  long  journeys  performed, 
as  well  as  nearby  picnics.  Considerable  skill  was  required  to 
guide  these  carts  safely  over  the  crude  roads.  It  is  said  that 
the  Californians  were  somewhat  negligent  about  keeping  the 
axles  greased  and  did  not  mind  the  frightful  shrieks  which 
usually  accompanied  their  progress.  It  is  said,  too,  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  oxen  to  be  trained  to  run  races,  and  that 
this  diversion  was  often  indulged  in  on  the  waj'  to  and  from 
chiirch. 

E.  W.  Morse  related  that  one  Pedro  Gastelhum  left  his  home 
in  Ensenada,  with  his  family,  and  traveled  in  such  a  conveyance 
to  the  homes  of  friends  and  relatives  in  Sonora,  fully  a  thousand 
miles.  "It  may  have  taken  them  six  months  to  reach  their  des- 
tination," saj-s  Mr.  Morse,  "but  what  of  it?  Unlike  the  Oringos. 
they  saw  no  need  of  hurrying  and  worrying  through  this  life. 
Their  countrymen  occupied  ranches  all  along  the  route,  to  which 
they  were  heartily  welcome,  without  money  and  without  price, 
whether  their  stay  was  long  or  short.  This  family  returned  in 
the  same  manner,  having  lieen  gone  alxnit  two  years,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  have  alwa>-s  looked  upon  that  trip  as  the  most  enjoy- 
able of  their  lives." 

This  was  the  only  vehicle  in  the  country  until  the  fifties. 
In  1853,  Abel  Steams  imported  a  carriage  from  Boston,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Californians  as  a  deplorable  and  dan- 
gerous piece  of  vanity.  At  Santa  Barbara,  where  there  was- 
more  wealth,  we  have  seen  that  Captain  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega 
owned  a  barouche  several  .xears  earlier. 

The  Californians  were  not,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  hunting  al- 
though they  sometimes  indulged  in  such  branches  of  the  sport 
as  could  be  i)ursued  on  horseback.  It  was  great  fun  to  lasso 
a  bear  and  lead  him  home,  gagged  and  foaming,  to  be  kept  for 
a  buU-and-bear  fight  on  the  next  feast  day.     For  game  which. 
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had  to  be  stalked  on  foot,  or  in  boats,  however,  they  had  small 
taste.  There  was  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  pot-hunter  about 
them.  The  testimony  concerning  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
game  in  the  country  is  quite  conchisive.  Besides  those  which 
have  been  previously  mentioned,  antelope  were  very  plentiful. 
In  the  early  fifties,  Captaiu  Bogart  sowed  a  field  of  barley  on 
North  Island,  but  reaped  nothing,  for  the  antelope  came  along 
the  peninsula  at  ui^ht  and  ate  it  up.  In  1853,  a  party  of  four 
San  Diegans,  who  had  been  camping  on  the  hills  for  ten  days, 
brought  into  town  forty  deer  and  "a  cord"  of  smaller  game, 
and  this  was  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  As  late  as  1868 
deer  and  antelope  were  plentiful  at  the  Encinitos.  In  March, 
1869,  a  son  of  Captain  English,  assisted  by  a  Californian,  cap- 
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tured  a  large  wildcat  on  the  mesa  between  old  and  new  San 
Diego,  and  in  Deeenjber,  1871,  the  San  Diego  markets  were  well 
supplied  with  venison. 

Dana  tells  how,  while  left  in  charge  of  a  hide  house  in  San 
Diego  for  some  weeks,  a  part  of  his  duties  was  to  gather  wood 
for  use  in  cooking.  This  fuel  consisted  of  scrub  oak  trees, 
which  they  brought  in  on  a  hand-eart,  from  the  hilla  back  of 
La  Playa.  While  so  engaged,  they  had  considerable  sport  with 
-various  kinds  of  game.  Coyotes  (which  Dana  calls  coatis)  were 
so  plentiful  that  the  pack  of  dogs  kept  at  the  hide  houses  fre- 
quently  caught  and   killed   them.     They   also  shot  bares  and 
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rabbits,  and  Dana  makes  quite  a  story  of  the  killing  of  a  rattle- 
snake. 

The  rodeos,  or  "round-ups"  of  cattle,  were  held  fre<iiietitly  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  herds  together,  as  well  as  of  brand- 
ing the  cattle.  They  were  more  in  the  nature  of  sport  than  of 
labor  and  gave  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  horsemanship. 
As  the  importance  of  the  cattle  interest  increased,  regulations 
were  enacted  by  the  territorial  assembly  for  the  due  government 
of  these  important  functions,  which  were  presided  over  by  the 
Juez  del  campo,  or  judge  of  the  plains.  These  officials  were 
continued  under  the  American  administration  and  regularly  ap- 
pointed for  several  years. 

The  houses  in  which  the  Californians  lived  were  of  a  type 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  their  habits  of  life. 
The  walls  were  of  adobes,  or  large,  thin,  sun-dried  bricks.  Us- 
ually there  was  no  frame-work,  and  no  wood  in  the  structure 
except  the  doors,  window  frames,  and  roof  timbers.  The  walls 
were  laid  up  and  cemented  with  mud  and  whitewashed  without 
and  within.  The  roof  timbers  were  laid  upon  the  walls,  usually 
without  other  support,  and  the  roof  covered  with  thin  red  tiles 
so  shaped  and  laid  as  to  be  an  effectual  protection  against  rain. 
The  poorer  people  used  tule  or  earth  instead  of  tiles,  for  their 
roofs.  The  wealthier  classes  had  board  floors,  either  at  first  or 
later  on,  but  others  were  content  with  the  hard-packed  ground. 
Doors  were  sometimes  of  wood,  but  not  infrequently  consisted 
of  a  dried  bullock's  hide,  especially  on  ranchos.  When  carefully 
built,  these  houses  were  very  comfortable  as  well  as  durable; 
but  when  exposed  unprotected  to  the  weather,  they  soon  decayed. 
There  were  no  stairs  to  climb  and  no  plumbing  to  get  out  of 
order;  they  were  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  later  comers  are  reverting  to  the  Mission 
type  of  architecture  shows  how  sensibly  they  were  built. 

Some  of  these  houses — the  simplest — consisted  of  only  four 
walls  and  one  room.  The  next  better  ones  had  a  partition,  mak- 
ing two  apartments,  and  a  little  farther  up  the  scale,  a  very  long 
building  was  erected,  with  numerous  rooms  and  entrances.  But 
the  highest  type  of  house  was  built  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  in 
a  square,  with  an  inner  court.  This  patio  was  surrounded  by 
a  corridor,  off  which  doors  opened  into  the  rooms.  Several  of 
the  houses  in  old  San  Diego  were  of  this  kind. 

The  furniture  was  simple — in  the  earliest  days  quite  primitive. 
Later,  the  wealthier  families  secured  furniture  from  Spain  and 
bought  that  made  at  the  missions.  A  good  deal  of  this  old  Span- 
ish and  mission-made  furniture  can  still  be  found  at  the  country 
seats  of  the  principal  ranches.  When  the  Boston  ships  began 
to  pursue  their  profitable  traffic  in  hides,  they  brought  quantities 
of  New  England-made  furniture,  which  l>ecame  the  rage  and 
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was  preferred  id  S&u  Diego  to  the  plainer  and  more  substantial 
Spanish  and  mission  prodncts. 

The  Californians  ate  a  great  deal  of  meat — almost  subsisted 
upon  it.  The  staple  food  was  beef  broiled  on  an  iron  rod,  or 
Rteak  with  onions,  and  sometimes  mutton,  chicken,  and  eggs.  A 
ItiDch  put  up  for  Alfred  Bobinson  in  San  Diego  consisted  of 
one  boiled  chicken,  one  smoked  beef  tongue,  half  a  dozen  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  small  cheese,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  little  paper  of  salt  and  pepper — not  bad,  if  one  were  not  a 
vegetarian.  The  bread  was  tortillas,  sometimes  made  with  jeaat. 
Beans  they  knew  how  to  cook  admirably,  also  com  and  potatoes. 
Their  tamates  and  chili  con  came  (meat  cooked  with  chili 
peppers)  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  use 
of  soups  was  understood,  and  fish  were  considerable-  eaten, 
especially  on  Fridays. 

Duhaut-Cilly  says  that  the  Californians  considered  venison 
unfit  for  food.  We  also  learn  that  they  cared  little  for  mutton, 
pork,  or  bear's  meat,  but  were  exceedingly  fond  of  veal.  They 
were  famous  makers  of  sugared  pastrj'.  The  cooks  were  largely 
Indians  who  had  been  trained  for  the  work,  and  some  of  whom 
became  quite  expert.  This  was  something  to  which  the  later 
comers  found  it  hard  to  become  accustomed.  Mrs.  Morse  said 
respecting  this  matter:  "The  cooking  at  the  hotel  was  quite 
unlike  the  cooking  at  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado  at  the  present 
time.  I  sat  at  the  table  alone,  being  the  only  woman  in  the 
house.  An  Indian  boy  waited  on  me  at  the  table,  and  also  gave 
me  the  news  of  the  town,  The  landlord,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
kindly  told  me  that  I  coutd  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  what- 
ever I  wished,  if  I  did  not  like  the  Indian  style.  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  privilege  and  there  were  some  interesting  discoveries. 
The  cook  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  front  of  an  open  sack  of 
flour,  vigorously  scratching  his  head.  This  brought  unpleasant 
suggestions  to  mind,  as  did  also  his  stirring  of  the  food  while 
it  was  cooking  with  his  long  hair  dangling  over  it." 

When  diet  is  mentioned,  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  fondness 
of  Californians  for  high  seasoning.  The  use  of  red  peppei-s  in 
meat  was  quite  general.  In  hot  countries,  these  peppers  serve 
a  highly  important  use  and  are  to  the  Spaniard  very  much  what 
his  pork  and  beans  are  to  the  Bostonian.  In  the  cool  climate 
of  San  Diego,  their  use  would  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
necessary. 

The  women  were  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  housekeeping.  The 
bedding,  especially,  was  much  praised.  The  coverlids  and  pillow- 
cases were  frequently  of  satin  and  trimmed  with  beautiful  and 
costly  lace.  £xeept  in  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  families,  no 
table  was  set,  but  the  family  would  proceed  to  the  kitchen  where 
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food  was  passed  around  in  plates  or  clay  dishes.  Forks  and 
spoons  were  of  horn. 

The  subject  of  dress  is  another  of  those  topics  which  can 
scarcely  be  touched  without  the  temptation  to  write  a  volume, 
but  to  which  only  a  paragraph  can  be  given.  The  dress  worn 
by  middle  class  women  was  a  chemise  with  short  sleeves,  em- 
broidered and  trimmed  with  lace.  A  muslin  petticoat  was 
flounced  with  scarlet  and  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  scarlet  band. 
Shoes  were  of  velvet  or  blue  satin,  and  with  a  cotton  scarf,  pearl 
necklace  and  earrings,  completed  the  costume.  The  hair  was 
worn  plaited  and  hanging  down  the  back.  Others  substituted  a 
silk  or  satin  shawl  for  the  reboso. 

The  English  style  of  dress  was  early  adopted,  especially  by 
the  better  class.  When  Robinson  first  came,  the  picturesque 
Spanish  costumes  were  almost  universally  worn  by  both  seses. 
The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men  was  in  short  clothes  and  jacket 
trimmed  with  scarlet,  a  silk  sash  abont  the  waist,  botas  of  orna- 
mented and  embroidered  deer  skin,  secured  by  colored  garters, 
embroidered  shoes,  the  hair  long,  braided  and  fastened  behind 
with  ribbons,  a  black  silk  handkerchief  around  the  head,  sur- 
mounted by  an  oval,  broad-rimmed  hat.  The  "best  clothes"  of 
both  sexes  were  very  gorgeous  and  expensive,  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  here.  A  glimpse  of  the  onlinary  dress  and 
diversions  of  the  soldiers  is  afforded  by  Robinson,  at  his  first 
visit  to  the  San  Diego  Presidio.  ITe  says  the  soldiers  were  amus- 
ing themselves  at  the  guard-house,  "some  seated  on  the  ground 
playing  cards  and  smoking,  while  others  were  dancing  to  the 
music  of  the  guitar.  ...  At  the  gate  stood  a  sentinel,  with 
slouched  hat  and  blanket  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  his  old  Span- 
ish musket  resting  on  the  other;  his  pantaloons  were  bnttoned 
and  ornamented  at  the  knee,  below  which,  his  legs  were  pro- 
tected by  leggings  of  dresse<.l  deer-skin,  secured  with  spangled 
garters. ' ' 

"With  the  coming  of  the  Americans  and  the  setting  of  the 
tide  of  business  toward  New  England  all  these  things  soon  began 
to  be  affected  and,  in  time,  passed  into  complete  eclipse.  Jlau- 
ners  and  customs  went  with  the  tide,  especially  after  the  Mexican 
War,  and  left  only  loving  memories.  It  took  some  time  to  thaw 
the  natural  reserve  between  two  peoples  who  did  not  under- 
stand each  other.  This  thawing  process,  marking  the  period  at 
the  beginning  of  which  Americans  were  regarded  with  distnist, 
if  not  dislike,  and  the  time  when  they  were  received  with  marked 
favor,  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  between  1830  and  1835.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  intermarriages  between  the  two 
races  were  rare  and  when  they  did  occur  created  a  sensation ;  at 
the  end,  they  were  too  common  to  excite  comment.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  to  illustrate  what  has  been  stated,  the  story  of  Henry 
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D.  Fitch's  elopement  and  the  troubles  which  it  brought  upon 
him,  is  worth  telling. 

Josefa  CHrrillo,  eldest  daughter  of  Joaquin  Carrillo,  of  San 
Diego,  was  one  of  the  beautiful  women  of  the  place  in  182fi 
when  Captain  Fitch  firet  eame  here,  and  he  soon  surrendered  to 
her  chai-ms.  He  gave  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage  in  1827, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  family  consented 


MRS.   HENRY  D.   FITCH 

to  the  match,  provided  the  impediments  could  he  removed.  The 
first  impediment  was  that  Fitch  was  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant. 
lie  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Mexican  citizen,  and 
was  baptised  by  Father  Menendez  on  April  14,  1829,  at  the 
chapel  in  the  Presidio,  Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo  acting  as 
godfather.    Menendez  had  promised  to  marry  the  couple  the  foi- 
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lowing  day,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  weakened.  The  governor 
had  decreed  that  no  foreigners  should  marry  within  the  territory 
without  his  apeeial  license,  and  this  could  not  be  secured. 
Domingo  Carrillo,  uncle  of  the  bride,  also  refused  to  serve  as  a 
witness,  and  the  case  looked  hopeless.  But  Alenendez  was  a  man 
of  resources;  though  not  willing  to  get  into  trouble  himself,  he 
was  not  averse  to  helping  the  lovers,  and  so  suggested  an  elope- 
ment. This  was  soon  arranged  and  Fiteh  hastily  made  ready  for 
a  voyage.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  friends,  including  Miss  Carrillo, 
and  got  under  way  in  the  VvKiire.  But  the  departure  of  the 
Captain  and  the  ship  was  only  a  blind,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night  they  were  hovering  close  to  the  shore.  Pio  Pico,  the  cousin 
of  Sefiorita  Carrillo,  took  her  on  his  saddle  and  carried  her 
swiftly  to  a  spot  on  the  bay  shore  where  a  boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  soon  the  lovers  were  reunited  on  the  deck.  All  went  well, 
and  they  were  married  at  Valparaiso  on  the  3rd  of  July,  by  the 
Curate  Or  re  go. 

This  elopement  cauKod  considerable  scandal,  and,  the  matter 
having  been  arranged  with  some  secrecy,  various  rumors  were  in 
circulation.  One  account  had  it  that  the  lady  was  forcibly 
abducted.  Pitch  re-appeared  the  next  year  with  his  wife  and 
infant  son,  and  after  touching  at  San  Diego  proceeded  to  San 
Pedro  where  he  was  arrested  by  Echeandia's  order  and  sent  to 
San  Gabriel  for  trial.  Jlrs.  Fitch  was  at  first  kept  under  sur- 
veillance in  a  private  house  and  later  sent  also  to  San  Gabriel. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  marriage  was  a  nullity,  and  technical 
flaws  were  picked  in  the  certificate.  The  couple  were  repeatedly 
interrogated  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  Pitch  acting  as  his 
own  attorney,  and  oflEering  to  marry  his  wife  over  again.  The 
vicar  finally  decided,  in  December,  that  the  chaises  were  not 
substantiated;  that  the  marriage,  though  irregular,  was  valid; 
and  ordered  that  the  wife  be  given  up  to  the  husband.  "Yet 
considering  the  great  scandal  which  Don  Enrique  has  caused  in 
this  province,  I  condemn  him  to  give  as  a  penance  and  reparation 
a  bell  of  at  least  fifty  pounds  in  weight  for  the  church  at  Los 
Angeles,  which  barely  has  a  borrowed  one."  Certain  other  easy 
penances  were  provided  and  poor  Menendez's  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  an  investigation.  The  troubles  of  the  couple  were  not 
<iuite  over,  for  on  Jan.  31,  1831,  Captain  Pitch,  writing  to  his 
friend,  Captain  Cooper,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife's 
parents,  who,  he  says,  abused  his  wife  and  would  not  leave  her 
with  him.  However,  although  the  historian  cannot  record  that 
they  did  literally  "live  happy  ever  after,"  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  they  had  many  years  of  life  together  and  brought  up  a 
large  family. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PROMINENT  SPANISH  FAMILIES 

?  HE  names  and  annals  of  Spanish  families,  con- 
spicuous in  the  social,  commercial,  religious, 
TS/[  and  political  life  of  Old  San  Diego,  will  al- 
W*l  ways  be  treasured  as  an  interesting  and  vital 
^2*(  part  of  local  history.  It  would  be  quite  in- 
vidious to  attempt  to  present  them  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Henee,  the  alphabetical 
plan  is  adopted  in  this  arrangement  of  facts 
obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  sources ; 

AliUILAR,  Bias,  son  of  Corporal  Rosario,  born  at  San  Diego, 
1811,  outside  the  Presidio  walls.  "Was  majordomo  at  Temecula 
iu  1834.  Settled  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  was  a  petitioner 
for  land  in  1841.  Was  alcalde  there  in  1848.  Married  Antonia 
Guiterrez. 

AGUILAR,  Rosario.  Corporal  of  the  mission  guard  at  San 
Diego  soon  after  the  year  1800.  Had  a  house  on  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town,  in  1821.  Majordomo  of  San  Diego  Mission,  1838, 
Juez  de  paz  in  1841.  Removed  to  San  Juan  Capistrano  soon 
after  and  obtained  land  there.  Died  there  in  1847  leaving 
several  children,  of  whom  Bias  Aguilar,  mentioned  above,  was 
one.  His  daughter  Rafaela  was  married  to  Jos4  Antonio 
Serrano. 

AGUIRRE,  Jos4  Antonio.  A  native  of  Basque,  Spain,  born 
about  1793.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  revolution  he  was  a 
merchant  at  Guaymas.  Remaining  loyal  to  Spain,  he  was  driven 
out  of  Mexico  and  settled  in  Upper  California,  Owned  brigs 
LfOiiidas  and  Joven  Guipuzoana,  and  engaged  in  coast,  Island, 
and  China  trade.  On  arrival  of  the  Hijar  colony  at  San 
Diego  in  1834,  gave  a  ball  in  Hijar's  honor.  It  was  at  this 
ball  that  certain  modern  dances  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  California.  He  divided  his  residence  between 
San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara,  at  which  latter  place  he  owned 
the  finest  residence  in  1842.  In  1843,  he  was  grantee  of  the 
Tejon  raneho.  In  1848  and  1849,  engaged  in  trade  with  Wil- 
liam Heath  Davis,  and  in  1850  he  and  Davis,  with  four  others, 
founded  new  San  Diego.  He  was  at  San  Diego  April  1, 
1850,  and  appears  in  a  list  of  the  voters  at  Old  Town.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  latter  year  he  served  on  the  first  grand  jury 
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in  San  Diego  county  under  American  nile.  He  married  Fran- 
cisca,  daughter  of  Prefect  Jose  Antonio  Estudillo,  of  Han  Diego, 
and  after  her  death  married  her  sister,  Maria  del  Rosario 
Estudillo.  He  was  a  large  man  and  on  that  account  was  some- 
times called  "Aguirron"  (big  Aguirre).  He  was  a  fine  type  of 
the  old  Spanish  merchant  and  left  a  large  estate  to  his  widow 
and  four  children.  A  son,  Miguel  Aguirre,  lives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  San  Jacinto  raneho.  A  daughter  was  married  to 
Francisco  Pico  and  lives  in  the  same  vicinity.  His  widow 
married  Colonel  Manuel  A.  Ferrer,  of  San  Diego. 

ALIPAS,  Damaaio  and  Ger\'asio;  mentioned  by  Juan  Bandini 
as  members  of  the  revolutionar>'  junta  of  fourteen  which  began 
the  revolt  against  Governor  Victoria  in  November.  1831.  A 
third  brother,  Santos  Alipas,  was  one  of  the  men  killed  in  the 
Pauma  massacre,  in  December,  1846. 

Damasio  Alipas  married  Juana  Machado.  daughter  of  Jose 
Manuel  Machado,  and  had  three  daughters:  Ramona,  whose 
first  husband  was  William  Curley  and  her  second  "William 
"Williams  ("Cockney  Bill"),  and  who  is  still  living,  in  Los 
Angeles;  Josefa,  who  married  John  Peters,  and  left  San  Diego 
in  185i  or  1855;  and  Maria  Arcadia,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Captain  Robert  D.  Israel  and  lives  in  Coronado.  Damasio 
Alipas  went  to  Sonora  before  the  Civil  War.  and  was  killed 
therp.     His  widow  then  married  Thomas  Wrightington. 

ALTAMIRANO,  Josfi  Antonio,  was  the  son  of  Tomas 
Altamiraiio  and  Dolores  Carrillo,  and  was  born  at  La  Paz, 
Lower  California,  May  31,  1835.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Jna(|uin  Carrillo,  the  father  of  Mrs.  ITonrj-  D.  Pitch ;  another  of 
her  brothers  was  Pedro  C.  Carrillo.  who  once  owned  the  San 
Diego  (Coronado)  peninsula  and  sold  it  for  $3000.  Jos6  Ant. 
Altamirano  came  to  California  in  1849  and  was  first  engaged 
in  mining.  In  1859  he  went  into  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale 
near  San  Jacinto.  He  owned  the  Vnlle  de  las  Palmas  raneho, 
near  Tia  Juana,  in  Lower  California,  which  is  still  in  the  family, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  Algodnnes  grant,  on  the 
Colorado  river,  near  Yuma.  In  the  Mexican  War,  he  served  on 
the  American  side.  He  lived  nt  Old  Town,  where  he  married 
Ysabel  de  Pedrorena,  daughter  of  Miguel  de  Pedrorena,  and  had 
a  large  family. 

Miguel  is  unmarried,  and  lives  on  Las  Plores  raneho:  Antonio 
is  married,  and  lives  at  Paris,  France,  was  formerly  a  San  Diego 
councilman;  Josfi  is  unmarried,  and  lives  in  San  Francisco; 
Robert,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  Dolores,  married,  first  Harry 
Xeale.  of  San  Diego,  and  had  three  children,  second,  Robert 
Burns,  of  Sacramento;  Ysabel.  married  E.  W.  Ackerman  and 
lives  in  Old  Town;  Tula,  Victoria,  and  Mary,  unmarried;  and 
Maria  Antoinette,  who  died. 
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ALVARADO,-  Francisco  Maria.  First  reyidor  of  San  Diego, 
1837.  Treasurer.  1840-1.  Juez  de  paz.  1845.  Grantee  of 
Peiiasqiiitas  raneho  in  1823,  1834,  and  1836,  on  which  he  liveti; 
and  grantee  of  Soledad  raneho  in  1838.  Was  an  elector  at  San 
Diego,  April  1, 1850. 

ALVABADO,  Juan  Bautista.  First  regidor  of  San  Diego, 
1835;  comisario  de  policia.  1836.  Daughter  Maria  Antonia  was 
married  to  Captain  Joseph  F.  Snooli. 

ARGUELLO,  Jos6  Ramon,  son  of  Santiago  Argiiello.  Second 
alcalde  (juez  de  paz)  in  1845.  Davis  related  that  on  a  trip  into 
Lower  California  with  Don  Ramon  as  guide,  he  found  that  gen- 
tleman addicted  to  eatinsr  rattlesnakes. 

ARGUELLO,  Santiago.  Son  of  Jos4  D.  Argiiello,  bom  at 
Monterey  1791.  Pajma-ster  at  San  Diego  in  1818,  and  in  1821 
had  a  garden  in  Mission  Valley.  His  part  in  the  Bouchard 
invasion  has  ijeen  related.  In  1827-31  he  was  lieutenant  of  the 
San  Diego  Company,  and  commandant  from  1830  to  IS.'iS. 
Prom  1831-5  was  captain  of  the  company  and  took  part  in  the 
revolt  against  Victoria.  In  1833-4  he  was  revenue  officer  at 
San  Diego.  In  1836  he  was  alcaide,  and  held  several  other 
offices.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  friendly  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  gave  them  considerable  aid.  Soldiers  were  quartered 
at  his  house  and  he  held  a  commission  a.s  captain  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia battalion.  Was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  council  in 
1847  and  made  collector  of  the  port. 

In  1829  be  was  granted  the  Tia  Jnana  rancbo,  in  1841  the 
Trabujo,  and  in  1846  the  San  Diego  !!>IiH.<(ion  lands.  He 
married  Pilar  Ortt^ga,  daughter  of  Francisco  Ortega,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  by  whom  be  bad  22  children.  Among  the  children  who 
lived  and  had  issue  were :  Francisco.  Ignacio,  .Tos6  Antonio, 
Jos^  Ramon,  Santiago  E.  Refugio  who  was  married  to  Juan 
Bandini.  Teresa  who  was  married  to  Jose  M.  Bandini,  Maria 
Louisa,  who  was  married  to  A.  V.  Zamorano,  and  Coneepoion. 
wife  of  Apustin  Olvera. 

He  died  on  his  Tia  Juana  ranch  in  1862.  and  bis  widow  in 
1878.  The  ranch  is  still  owned  by  the  family.  Davis  takes  pains 
to  state  that  his  sons  were  finely-formed,  well  proportioned  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  left  an  honorable  record.  His 
disposition  was  somewhat  reserved  and  be  was  not  universally 
personally  popular. 

ARGUELLO,  Santiago  E.  Son  of  Santiago,  was  born  August 
18.  1813.  Collector  of  revenue  at  San  Diego,  1833-4.  Took 
part  against  Alvarado  in  1836-7.  Deputy  in  as.sembly  and  juez 
de  pnz  in  1845-6.  Aided  the  Americans  in  Mexican  War  and 
had  a  claim  for  $11,.548  for  damages  to  his  property.  Was  in 
charge  of  the  Otay  and  San  Antonio  Abad  rancbos  in  1836-7, 
and  majordomo  and  landowner  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1841. 
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He  was  an  elector  at  Old  San  Diego,  April  1,  1850.  He  married 
Gwadahipe  Estudillo,  daughter  of  Jos^  Antonio  Estudillo.  He 
died  at  the  Rancho  de  la  Pnnta,  October  20,  1857,  and  left  two 
sons  and  a  number  of  daughters.  One  daughter,  JIaria  Antonia, 
was  married  to  A.  H.  Wilcox  and  another,  Refugia,  to  William 
B.  Couts.  One  son,  Praneisco,  lives  at  Tia  Juana  and  has  a 
family. 

BANDINI,  Juan.  Any  sketch  of  this  interesting  figure  in 
the  early  life  of  San  Diego  must  necessarily  fail  to  do  him  entire 
justice.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  an  honored  citizen  of 
California,  saw  it  pass  from  Spanish  into  Mexican  bauds,  and 
lived  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  wresting  it  from  the  control  of 
the  Californians  and  making  it  an  American  State.  Through  all 
the  intervening  days  of  struggle,  he  took  an  important  part,  and 
narrowly  missed  the  highest  political  honors  of  his  time.  Esti- 
mates of  his  character  and  services  vary  somewhat  and  have  been 
inSuenced  by  the  financial  misfortunes  which  pursued  him.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  his  long  residence  and  eminent  public  services 
in  San  Diego  entitled  him  to  be  considered  the  first  Spanish 
citizen  of  his  day. 

The  name  of  Bandini  is  not  originally  Spanish,  but  Italian, 
the  family  originating  in  Italy  and  there  being  a  family  of 
Bandinis  of  princely  rank  now  in  existence  in  Italy. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jose  Bandini,  who  was  a  native  of  Anda- 
lusia. He  was  born  at  Lima  in  1800,  and  received  his  education 
there.  His  father  came  to  California  as  master  of  a  Spanish 
trading  vessel  in  1819  and  1821,  and  it  is  possible  Juan  was  with 
him.  The  father  took  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  revolution 
and  was  made  a  captain.  Soon  after  peace  came,  the  father  and 
son  came  to  San  Diego  and  built  a  honse.  His  public  services 
began  in  1827-8  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  from  1828  to 
'31  he  was  sub-comisario  of  revenues.  His  house  at  San  Diego. 
which  is  still  standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was 
erected  in  1829.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  substitute  congressman. 
In  1831  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolt  against  Governor 
Victoria,  as  related  elsewhere.  In  1832,  he  was  appointed  comi- 
sario  principal  ad  interim,  but  Victoria  refused  to  recognize  his 
authority  outside  San  Diego,  and  he  soon  resigned.  In  1833  he 
went  to  Mexico  as  congressman  and  returnwl  the  following  year 
as  Vice-President  of  the  llijar  colonization  company  and  in- 
spector of  customs  for  California.  His  elaborate  entertainment 
of  Hijar  has  been  alluded  to.  The  colonization  scheme  was  a 
failure,  however.  The  California  officials  also  refused  to  rec- 
ognize his  authority  over  the  customs  and  brought  a  counter 
charge  of  smuggling  which  they  succeeded  in  substantiating, 
technically,  at  least.  These  failures  of  his  hopes  were  a  severe 
blow   to   Bandini,   from   which   he   never   fully   recovered.     In 
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1836-7-8  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  opposition  to  Governor 
Alvarado,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  had  the  satisfaction  of  a 
great  public  reception  when  the  whole  population  of  San  Diego 
tumett  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  capture  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  1837.  His  return  at  this  time  was  due  to  Indian 
troubles.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  Tecate  rancho  on  the  Mexican 
border,  which  was  pillaged  by  the  hostiles  and  the  family  re- 
duced to  want.  But  peace  having  been  made,  Alvarado  made 
him  administrator  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  he  was  also 
granted  the  Jurupa,  Rincon,  and  Cajon  de  Mnseapiabe  ranehos, 
besides  land  at  San  Juan  Capistrano.  He  held  other  ofiiees,  but 
continued  to  oppose  Alvarado  and  was  present  with  tnioiw  at 
the  battle  of  Las  Flores,  in  1838.  On  Christmas  night.  1838, 
while  the  PastoreJa  was  being  performed  at  his  house,  all  the 
prominent  citizens  of  San  Diego  being  present,  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  General  Castro,  acting  under  Alvarado's  orders, 
and  the  two  Picoa  and  Juan  Ortega  taken  prisoners.  Bandini 
was  absent  at  this  time,  and  thus  escaped  arrest. 

In  1845-6  he  was  Governor  Pico's  secretary  and  supported  his 
administration.  After  the  Mexican  War  began,  however,  ha 
adhered  to  the  American  cause  and  rendered  valuable  services. 
He  furnished  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  aid  them. 

In  1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  and  in 
1848,  alcalde.  On  April  1,  1850,  he  appears  as  an  elector  at 
San  Diego,  and  was  elected  treasurer,  but  declined  to  serve.  In 
this  year  he  was  keeping  a  store  at  San  Diego,  and  also  erected  a 
large  building  for  a  hotel,  the  Gila  House,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  $25,000.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  a  rancho  which  had 
been  granted  him  in  Mexico  and  resumed  his  Mexican  citizenship. 
Here  he  took  some  part  in  politics,  and  was  a  supporter  of 
Melendres,  and  had  to  quit  the  country  with  his  belongings,  in 
1855.  He  died  at  Los  Angeles,  whither  he  had  gone  for  treat- 
ment, in  November,  ISri!). 

His  first  wife  was  Dolores,  daughter  of  Captain  Jos§  M, 
Estuditlo,  and  their  children  were:  Arcadia,  who  married  Abel 
Steams  and  afterward  Colonel  Robert  L,  Baker.  She  lives  at 
Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  Ysidora,  who  was  liorn  Septem- 
ber 23.  1829,  was  married  lo  Cave  J.  Couts,  died  May  24,  1897, 
and  is  buried  at  San  Diego.  Josefa,  who  was  married  to  Pedro 
C,  Carrillo,  who  was  alcalde  and  a  meml>er  of  California's  first 
legislature  in  1847.  Jose  JIaria,  who  married  Teresa,  daughter 
of  Santiago  Arguello :  and  Juanito,  His  second  wife  was  Refugia, 
daughter  of  Santiago  Arguello  {a  sister  of  his  son  Jose  Maria's 
wife).  They  had:  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Alfredo,  Arturo,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom.  Dolores,  was  married  to  Charles  R, 
Johnson,  and  the  other,  Victoria  (Chata),  to  Dr.  James  B,  Win- 
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stoD  and  lives  in  Los  Aogeles.  Bandini  "s  daughters  were  fan)u»s 
for  their  beauty.  All  his  family  are  in  comfortable  eircumstanees, 
and  several  are  wealthy.  They  live  principally  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, have  married  well,  and  are  much  respected  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  Bandini 'a  personal  appearance  and  char- 
acteristics can  best  be  told  by  a  few  extracts  from  writers  who 
knew  him.  Dana,  whose  opinion  of  Californians  was  intelligent, 
if  not  always  sympathetic,  saw  him  on  a  voyage  from  Jlonterey 
to  Santa  Barbara  in  January,  1836,  and  writes  thus: 

Among  our  paHaengere  was  s  young  man  who  was  the  beit 
TepreBeotation  of  a  decayed  gentleman  I  had  ever  aeen.  He 
was  of  tbe  aristocracy  of  the  country,  his  family  being  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  and  once  of  great  importance  in  Mexico.  His 
father  had  been  governor  of  the  province  [this  ia  an  eiror]  and 
having  amaesed  a  large  property  settled  at  Ban  Diego.  His 
son  was  sent  to  Mexico  where  he  received  the  best  education, 
and  went  into  the  first  society  of  the  capital.  Misfortune. 
extravagance,  and  the  want  of  funds  soon  ate  the  estate  up, 
and  Don  Juan  Bandini  returned  from  Mexico  accomplished. 
poor,  and  proud,  and  without  any  office  or  occupation,  to  lead 
the  life  of  most  young  men  of  the  better  families — dissolute 
and  extravagant  when  the  means  were  at  hand.  He  had  a 
Blight  and  elegant  figure,  moved  gracefully,  danced  and  waltzed 
beaulifully,  spoke  tbe  best  of  Castilian,  with  a  pleasant  and  re- 
fined voice  and  accent,  and  had  throughout  the  bearing  of  a 
man  of  high  birth  and  figure. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Santa  Barbara,  Bandini  danced  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Alfred  Robinson  and  Seiiorita  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega, 
concerning  which  Dana  says:  "A  trreat  deal  has  been  said  about 
our  friend  Don  Juan  Bandini;  and  when  he  did  appear,  which 
was  toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  certainly  gave  ns  the  most 
graceful  dancing  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Tie  was  dressed  in  white 
pantaloons,  neatly  made,  a  short  .iacket  of  dark  silk  gaily  figured, 
white  stockings  and  thin  morocco  slippers  upon  his  ver^'  small 
feet." 

Lieutenant  Derby  was  well  acquainted  with  the  name  and  fame 
of  Don  Juan,  and  in  his  first  letter  from  San  Diego,  in  1853,  he 
pauses  in  his  fooling  long  enough  to  wTite-.  "San  Diego  is  the 
residence  of  Don  Juan  Bandini,  whose  mansion  fronts  on  one  side 
of  the  plaza.  He  is  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  California 
as  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  politeness  and  hospitality.  His 
wife  and  daughters  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished ladies  of  our  State." 

Davis  bears  testimony  to  Bandini 's  worth.  ' '  He  was, ' '  he  says, 
"a  man  of  decided  ability  and  fine  character." 

Bancroft  admits  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  his  time  in  California,  of  fair  abilities  and  education,  a  charm- 
ing public  speaker,  a  fluent  «Titer,  and  personally  much  beloved. 
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He  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  larger  fields  of  stateamanship  he 
fell  somewhat  short — an  estimate  which  is  one  of  the  penalties 
paid  by  those  who,  whatever  their  ability  or  deserts,  fail  of  the 
largest  sueeess. 

There  is  also  contemporary  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Don 
Juan  possessed  a  gift  of  sardonic  humor  and  was  somewhat 
given  to  sarcasm. 

CARRILLO,  Domingo  Antonio  Ignacio,  son  of  Jose  Rai- 
mundo  Carrillo.  Bom  at  San  Diego,  1791.  Gentleman  soldier 
in  the  San  Diego  company  from  1807,  cadet  from  1809,  etc. 
Left  service  in  1818,  but  afterward  restored  and  at  San  Diego 
in  1821.  Was  revenue  collector,  1825-8,  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant. 1827.  Transferred  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1830,  and  later 
in  political  troubles.  Married  Coneepcion  Pico,  sister  of  Pio 
and  Andres  Pico,  in  1810.  Their  sons  were  Joaquin,  J036 
Antonio,  Francisco,  Alejandro,  and  Felipe.  Daughters:  Maria, 
wife  of  Jos6  JI.  Covarrubias;  Angela,  wife  of  Ignacio  del  Valle; 
and  Antonia. 

CARRILLO.  Jos4  Antonio  Ezetiuiel.  Son  of  Jos6  Raimundo, 
and  brother  of  Domingo  Antonio  Ignacio,  above.  Born  at  San 
Francisco  in  1796.  Was  a  teacher  at  San  Diego  in  1813  and 
afterward.  At  Los  Angeles,  1827-31.  Having  been  exiled  by 
Victoria,  became  a  leader  in  movement  against  the  governor  at 
San  Diego  in  1831.  Was  deeply  implicated  in  trouble  of  the 
time  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  lived,  and  where  he  died  in 
1862.  His  first  wife  was  Estefana  Pico,  and  his  second  Jacinta 
Pico,  both  sisters  of  Pio  and  Andres  Pico,  of  San  Diego.  A 
daughter  was  married  to  Lewis  T.  Burton.  Don  Jos4  Antonio 
was  a  man  of  natural  ability,  but  was  dissipated. 

CARRILLO,  Jos6  Raimundo.  Founder  of  the  Carrillo  family 
in  California.  A  native  of  Loreto,  l)om  in  1749.  Son  of  Ililario 
Carrillo.  Came  to  California  as  a  soldier,  probably  with  the  first 
expedition  in  1769.  and  rose  to  rank  of  captain.  Was  command- 
ant at  San  Diego,  1807-9.  He  married  Tomasa  Ignaeia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  soldier  Francisco  Lugo,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Junlpero  Serra  at  San  Carlos,  on  April  23.  17S1. 
Hi.s  early  services  in  California  were  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Mon 
terey,  coming  to  San  Diego  in  1806.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  on  Presidio  Hill,  on  November  10.  1809.  His  only 
daughter,  Maria  Antonia,  became  the  wife  of  Jos6  de  la  Guerra 
y  Noriega.  His  sons,  Carlos  Antonio  de  Jesns,  Jos6  Antonio 
Ezet|uiel,  Anastasio.  and  Domingo  Antonio  Ignacio.  were  all 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  California. 

CARRILLO,  Joaquin.  Native  of  Lower  California  and  a  rel- 
ative (probably  a  cousin)  of  Jose  Raimundo.  Was  living  as  a 
retired  soldier  at  San  Diego  in  1827,  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  good  performer  on  the  violin,  and  was  once  put  in  the  stocks 
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by  Capt.  Ruiz  because  the  latter  thought  him  too  slow  in  tun- 
ing up  to  piny  hia  favorite  time.  He  died  before  1840.  His 
widow  was  Maria  Ignacia  Lopez,  aud  their  sons  were  Joaquin, 
Julio,  and  Jos6  Ramon,  The  dauphters,  Josefa,  whose  elope- 
ment with  Henry  D.  Fiteh  has  been  narrated;  Praucisea 
Benicia,  wife  of  M.  G.  Vallejo;  Maria  de  la  Luz,  wife  of  Sal- 
vador Vallejo;  Ramona,  wife  of  Roniualdo  Paeheco  and  later 
of  John  Wilson,  who  livitl  in  San  Francisco;  Mabel  Paeheco, 
who  was  married  to  Will.  Tevis;  Juana;  and  Felecidad,  wife 
of  Victor  Castro. 

DOJlIXtiUEZ,  Cristobal.  Soldier  at  San  Diego  before  1800. 
Died  in  1825.  Rose  to  rank  of  sergeant,  and  was  grantee  of 
San  Pedro  ranch  in  1822.  His  wife  wa-s  Maria  de  los  Reyes 
Ibanes,  at  whose  house  Alfred  Robinson  resided  while  in  San 
Diego,  in  1829,  and  to  whom  he  refers  a.s  "old  lady  Dominguez." 
Part  of  the  American  troops  were  quartered  at  her  house  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Their  children  were  Maria  Victoria,  who  was 
married  to  Jos4  Antonio  Estndillo;  Luis  Conzaga;  Manuel,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Robinson  as  Gale's  brother-in-law  at  San  Diego 
in  1829;  Maria  Francisca  Marcelina,  who  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam A.  (jale  and  went  to  Boston  to  live;  Maria  Elena  Ramona; 
Jose  Xasario;  and  Pedro  Juan  Agapito. 

ECHEANDIA.  Jos^  Maria.  Quite  a  little  has  been  said 
about  this,  the  only  governor  of  California  who  made  his  res- 
idence in  San  Diego.  A  few  more  personal  details  will  be  given 
at  this  place. 

Before  coming  to  California,  he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
connected  with  a  college  of  engineers  in  Mexico.  Besides  Rob- 
inson's statement  that  he  was  "a  tall,  gaunt  personage,"  who 
received  him  "with  true  Spanish  dignity  and  politeness,"  we 
learn  from  Bancroft  that  he  was  "tall,  slight  and  well 
formed,  with  fair  complexion,  hair  not  quite  black,  scanty  beard 
.  .  .  and  a  pleasing  face  and  expression.  His  health  was 
very  delicate.  In  his  speech  he  affected  the  Castilian  pronun- 
ciation, noticeably  in  giving  the  'II,'  'e'  and  'z'  their  proper 
sounds."  lie  was  somewhat  absent-minded  at  times.  Some  of 
his  contemiMiraries  regarded  him  as  a  capricious  despot,  who 
would  carry  out  a  whim  without  regard  to  results;  others 
thought  he  lacked  energy;  and  still  others  say  he  was  popular, 
but  overindulgent  and  careless.  Pio  Pico  foimd  him  affable, 
but  apathetic.  Alfred  Robinson,  the  son-in-law  of  Captain  de  la 
(ruerra  y  Noriega,  who  strongly  opposed  Eeheandia  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  swularization  of  the  mis.sions,  calls  him  "the  scourge 
of  California,  and  instigator  of  vice,  who  sowed  seeds  of  dis- 
honor not  to  be  extirpated  while  a  mission  remains  to  be 
robbed."  Wm.  A.  Gale  found  him  a  man  of  undecided  char- 
acter. tr\ing  to  please  everylwdy. 
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After  leavinjr  California  he  was-very  poor  until  18li5,  when, 
an  earthquake  having  damaged  a  number  of  buildLn>rs,  his  ser- 
vices as  engineer  were  in  demand  and  he  became  prasperous. 
In  1855  he  was  arrested  by  Santa  Ana  for  some  political  cause, 
but  released.  Two  step-dauprhters  took  care  of  him  in  his  old 
age,  and  he  died  before  1871. 

ESTUDILLO,  Jose  Antonio.  Son  of  Jose  Maria,  bom  at  Mon- 
terey, 1805.  Grantee  of  house-lot  at  San  Diego,  1827.  In  1828-30 
was  revenue  collector  and  treasurer.  Grantee  of  Otay  rancho,  in 
1829.  Member  of  the  assembly  in  1833-5.  Received  a  grant  of  the 
Temeeula  rancho  in  1835.  In  1836-8  alcalde  and  juez.  Admin- 
islrador  and  mujordomo  at  San  Luis  Rey  in  1840-3  and  owner  of 
land  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1841.  Treasurer  in  1840.  Jhcz 
de  paz  in  1845-6.  Collector  in  1845.  Neutral  in  Mexican  War. 
First  county  assessor,  1850.  He  died  in  1852.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  character  and  large  influence.  Ili.s  wife  was  Maria 
Victoria,  daughter  of  Sergeant  Cristobal  and  Maria  de  los  Reyes 
Dominguez,  whom  he  married  in  1825.  Their  children  were: 
Jos6  Maria,  who  married  a  daughter,  Lun,  of  Juan  Maria  Mar- 
ron;  Salvador,  married  Piedad  Altamirano,  sister  of  Jose  Ant.; 
Jose  Guadalupe ;  Jose  Antonio,  who  is  a  rancher  at  San  Jacinto ; 
and  Francisco,  who  lives  at  San  Jacinto.  lie  married  first,  Car- 
men Roubidoux,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  trapper;  second,  a 
daughter  of  Don  Jesus  Machndo.  They  had  two  daiighters.  both 
of  whom  were  married  to  Jose  Antonio  Aguirre ;  Francises  being 
his  first  wife,  and  Maria  del  Rosaria  his  second,  and  afterward 
marrying  Col.  Maniiel  A.  Ferrer.  Another  daughter,  Maria  Anto- 
nia,  was  married  to  Miguel  de  Pedrorena.  and  another,  Concep- 
cion,  was  the  first  wife  of  George  A.  Pendleton. 

ESTUDILLO,  Jose  Guadalupe.  Son  of  Jose  Antonio,  one 
of  the  most  proaninent  citizens  of  San  Diego  in  earlier  Amer- 
ican daj-s.  County  Treasurer  from  1864  to  1875.  City  Coun- 
cilman of  San  Diego.  Treasurer  of  the  State  one  term.  Cash- 
ier of  the  Consolidated  Bank,  etc.  lie  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
lie  married  Adelaide  Jluiholland. 

ESTI^DILLO,  Jose  Maria,  liientenaut  of  the  Monterey  Com- 
'pany  in  1806-27,  and  captain  of  the  San  Diego  Company  from 
1827  till  his  death  in  1830.  lie  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Estudillo  family  in  California.  His  wife  was 
Gertmdis  Horeasita-s.  Jose  Antonio,  mentioned  above,  was  the 
best  known  of  his  children,  lie  also  had  Jose  Joa<)uin,  who  lived 
on  the  San  Leandro  rancho,  near  San  Francisco  hay,  whose  three 
daughters  all  marrieil  Americans — Maria  de  Jesus  becoming  the 
wife  of  Wm.  Heath  Davis.  lie  also  had  a  daughter,  Matrdalena, 
who  was  grantee  of  part  of  the  Otay  ranch  182fl,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  married  Lieutenant  ilanuel  Gomez. 
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GUEBRA  y  NORIEGA,  Jose  Antonio  de  la.  Native  of  Spain, 
born  March  6,  1779.  Became  lieutenant  of  the  Monterey 
Company  and  came  to  California  1801.  Here  he  married,  in 
1804,  Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of  Captain  Jose  Raimnndo  Car- 
rillo.  In  1806  came  to  San  Diepo,  and  was  acting  commandant 
for  a  short  time  in  1806-7.  Had  diflfieiilty  with  Capt.  Ruiz. 
Acted  as  a^rent  for  sale  of  his  uncle's  goods,  shipped  from  Mex- 
ico, in  1808,  and  profited  largely.  After  1817,  resided  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  he  was  commandant  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  pnblic  affairs.  Ho  was  congressman  from  California  in  1827, 
and  the  following  year  named  hy  Eeheandia  in  a  list  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Candidate  for  position 
of  political  chief,  in  1837.  In  Mexican  War  was  unfriendly  to 
V.  S.  but  remained  quiet.     Died  in  1858. 

Of  his  daughters,  Maria  de  las  Angustias,  bom  1815,  was 
married  to  Manuel  Jimeno  Casariu,  and  later  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Ord. 
Her  first  marriage  is  described  by  Robinson  in  his  Life  in  Cali- 
fornia, page  142.  Ana  Maria,  bom  1820,  was  married  to  Alfred 
Robinson,  and  died  in  18i)5.  Maria  Antonia,  born  1827,  mar- 
tied  Cesario  Lataiilade.  and  later  Caspar  Orena,  He  had  at 
least  seven  sons;  Antonio  Maria,  bom  1825,  never  married; 
Francisco,  bom  1818,  died  in  1878;  Joaquin,  bom  1822.  died 
before  1870;  Jose  Antonio,  horn  1805;  Jnan  J.,  born  1810,  died 
unmarried;  Miguel,  bom  1823;  Pablo,  bom  1819. 

Captain  de  la  Giierra  y  Noriega  left  a  large  estate,  which  Ban- 
croft says  his  sons  dissipated.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  influ- 
ence to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  opinions  on  California  polit- 
ical affairs  strongly  color  the  views  expressed  in  the  book  of 
his  son-in-law,  Alfred  Robinson. 

LOPEZ,  Bonifacio.  Son  of  Ignacio.  Jiirz  de  campo  at  San 
Diego.  1835.  In  charge  of  the  Mission,  1848.  Grand  juror,  Sep- 
tember, 1850.    His  daughter.  Josefa,  married  Philip  Crosthwaite. 

LOPEZ.  Ignacio.  Soldier,  living  in  Mission  Valley,  1821. 
Father  of  Bonifacio  and  probably  othei-s.  First  district  elector 
of  San  Diego,  1822,  and  elected  to  legislature.  Took  part  in 
revolution  of  1831.  Jos^  and  Juan  Lopez,  involved  in  same, 
proltablv  his  sons.    Juez  d^'  campo,  1836. 

LORENZANA.  Apolinaria.  Was  one  of  the  foundling  chil- 
dren sent  to  California  from  Mexico  in  1800,  and  lived  in  San 
Diego.  The  name,  Lorenzana.  was  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  given  to  all  foundlings.  She  never  married,  hut  was 
very  charitable  and  known  as  La  Beatn  [the  sister  of  charity]. 
She  claimed  the  Jamacha  rancho,  but  lost  it.  She  was  in  San 
Luis  Rey  in  1821-30.  and  later  assisted  Father  Vicente  at  the 
San  Diego  Mission.  In  later  life  she  lived  at  Santa  Barbara, 
was  poor  and  blind  and  supported  by  charity.  She  dictated  for 
Bancroft  her  memoirs. 
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MACHADO,  Jose  Jlamiel.  Corporal  of  the  San  Diego  Com- 
paoy.  Had  <jiiite  a  family  of  children,  among  them  daughters — 
Guadalupe,  whose  first  husband  was  Peter  Wilder,  and  her  sec- 
ond Albert  B.  Smith ;  and  Juana,  who  was  first  married  to 
Damasio  Alipas  and  second  to  Thomas  Wrightington ;  Rosa,  who 
was  the  wife  of  John  C.  Stewart;  and  Antonia,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Enos  A.  Wall. 

MARRON.  Juan  Maria.  Had  a  house  at  San  Diego.  1821. 
Took  part  in  revolution  of  1831.  Second  rcgidor  JS'My;  first 
rcgidor  1836,  and  owner  of  the  Cueros  de  Venado  rancho,  which 
was  attacked  by  Indians,  Jiiez.  1839-4044.  Owner  of  land  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  1841.  Grantee  of  the  Agua  Ilediona 
Rancho,  1842.  Died,  September  19.  1853.  JIarried  Felipa, 
daughter  of  Juan  Maria  Osuna  and  Juliana  Lopez.  Daughter, 
.Maria  Luz,  married  Jose  Maria  Estudillo.    Had  a  son,  Sylvester. 

MARROX,  Sylvester.  Son  of  Juan  Maria  and  Felipa  Osuna 
Marron,  married  Leonora  Osuna.  They  had  children;  Felipa, 
who  was  married  to  J.  Chanucey  Hayes,  now  of  Oceanside ;  and 
another  daughter  became  the  wife  of  John  S.  Barker.  He  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  and  lives  at  Buena  Vista,  Cal. 

MEKEN'DEZ,  Father  Antonio.  Was  a  Dominican  friar  who 
came  from  Mexico  with  Echeandia  in  1825  and  was  chaplain 
and  cure  at  the  Presidio  until  1829  at  an  irregular  salary  of 
$15  a  month.  His  part  in  the  Fiteh-Carrillo  elopement  has  been 
related.  In  December,  1828,  his  name  appears  in  a  list  of  Span- 
iards who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  From  August  to 
December  of  this  year  he  taught  a  school  in  Ran  Diego,  had  18 
pupils  enrolled,  and  was  paid  the  same  munificent  salary.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  assembly  which  met  at  Santa  Barbara 
from  July  to  October,  1830. 

His  character  seems  to  put  him  in  the  class  with  the 
coarser  Mexican  priests  who  followed  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries. In  fact  he  ilUistrated  the  old  saying  of  "the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  in  an  unusual  degree.  "Men's  souls 
for  heaven,"  saj-s  Bancroft,  "but  women  for  himself  he  loved, 
and  wine  and  cards."  Pio  Pico,  who  was  then  a  young  man 
engaged  in  trading  with  Lower  California,  pla.ved  cards  with 
him.  with  varv'ing  fortune.  On  one  occasion  in  San  Diego,  after 
Menendez  had,  in  a  game  of  cards,  despoiled  Pico  of  all  his 
stock  of  sugar,  he  added  insult  to  injury  by  hurling  at  him  a 
nouplet  which  may  be  translated: 

"Christ  came  to  ransom  man  of  woman  born; 

He  sought  his  sheep,  himself  departed  shorn." 
OST^XA,  Juan  Maria.     Bom  in  California  before  1800.     A 
soldier  and  corporal  of  the  San  Diego  Company,  and  later  a  set- 
tler.    District  elector  in   1830,  and  took  part  m  revolution  of 
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18:il.  Was  the  first  alcalde  of  Sai.  Diego,  1835,  jxicz  dn  paz  Id 
1839-40  and  1846.  Grantee  of  San  Diegiiito  in  183645.  Died 
about  1847.  Daughter  Felipe  married  to  Juan  Maria  Marron. 
Had  sons  Leandro  and  Ramon. 

OST'XA,  Leandro.  Son  of  Juan  Maria;  took  part  iu  fight  at 
San  Pasqual,  December,  1846.  He  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing himself  through  heart,  April  3,  1859.  His  son  Julio  married 
Chipita  Crosthwaite. 

OSrXA,  Ramon.  Comisano  de  polieia,  1839..  Collector  of 
tithes,  1839.  (irantee  of  Valle  de  los  Viejas,  1846.  Member  of 
first  grand  jurv  at  San  Diego,  September,  1850. 

PEDROREXA,  Miguel  de.  The  best  biographical  sketch  of 
this  much  respected  citizen  is  that  contained  in  Wm.  Heath 
Davis's  Sixly  Years  hi  California.     lie  says: 

Tu  1.S3S  Don  Miguel  He  Pidrorena,  a  rosiilent  «f  Peru,  ar- 
rived here,  being  at  t!ie  time  part  owner  and  supercargo  of 
tlie  Delmira.  .  .  .  Don  Miguel  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  of  Miiclrid.  After  receiv- 
ing an  edueation  in  bis  own  country  ho  was  sent  to  London, 
where  he  was  educated  in  English,  becoming  a  complete  schol- 
ar. Most  of  the  Castilian  race  of  the  upi>er  class  are  proud 
and  ariHtoiTatic ;  but  Don  Miguel,  though  of  high  birth,  was 
exceedingly  affable,  polite,  gracious  in  manner  and  bearing, 
and,  in  every  respect,  a  true  gentleman.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  prefect  Estndillo.  and  resided  in  San  Diego  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1850,  leaving  one  son,  Miguel,  and  two 
daughters.  Elena  and  Ysabel.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention at  Monterey  in  18-I9,  for  the  formation  of  the  state 
constitution.  He  owned  the  CajoB  Bancho  and  the  San  Jacinto 
Nuevo  Rancho,  each  containing  eleven  leagues,  with  some  cat- 
tle and  horses.  Notwithstanding  these  large  holdings  of  lands 
he-  was  in  rather  straitened  circumBtanees  in  his  later  years. 
and  so  nnieh  in  need  of  money  that  when  I  visited  San  Diego  in 
the  early  part  of  18.50  he  oifered  to  sell  me  thirty-two  quarter- 
blocks  (103  lots)  in  San  Diego  at  a  low  Hgiire.  He  had  ac- 
quired the  property  in  the  winter  of  lS49-.'ili,  at  the  alcalde's 
sale.  I  did  not  care  for  the  land  hut  being  flush,  and  having 
a  large  income  from  my  business,  I  took  the  land,  paying 
him  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  it. 

In  Madrid  he  had  severnl  brothers  and  other  relatives,  one 
of  his  brothers  being  at  that  time  a  Minister  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
life  those  relatives  became  aware  of  his  unfortunate  cireum- 
atanees  and  wrote  to  him  repeatedly,  urging  him  to  come  home 
to  Spain  and  bring  his  family  with'  him.  They  sent  him  means 
and  ns-tured  him  that  he  would  be  welcomed.  Though  poor, 
his  pnmd  disposition  led  him  to  decline  all  these  ofTers.  Fopu- 
liir  with  everybody  in  the  department,  the  recollections  of  him 
by  those  who  knew  him  were  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Ifo  Rottlod  at  San  Diepo  in  1845,  having  married  Maria  Anto- 
nia  Estndillo,  daughter  of  Jose  Antonio  Estndillo.    He  strongly 
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favored  the  American  side  in  the  war  of  1846,  and  had  a  cav- 
alry command  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  built  one  of  the 
first  frame  houses  in  Old  Town,  which  is  still  standing  near  the 
parsonage.  In  the  late  60's  it  was  used  as  the  oflBce  of  the  Union. 
He  was  collector  of  customs  in  1847-8.  In  1850,  with  Wm.  Heath 
Davis  and  others  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  new  San  Diego. 
He  died  March  21,  1850.  His  only  son  was  Miguel  de  Pedro- 
rena,  born  at  Old  Town  in  1844,  and  died  at  his  ranch  in  Jamul 
Valley,  December  25,  1882,  He  married  Nellie  Burton,  daugh- 
ter of  General  H.  S.  Burton  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  at  the.Horton 
House  in  New  San  Diego,  Dec.  25,  1875.  His  sister  Ysahel  was 
married  to  Jose  Antonio  Altamirano.  She  was  born  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  American  flag  was  raised  at  Old  Town  (July 
29,  1846),  a  circiimstanee  of  which  the  family  is  very  proud. 
Victoria  was  married  to  Henry  Magee,  an  army  officer  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  of  excellent  family.  Elena  married  Jose 
Wolfskin  and  lives  at  Los  Angeles. 

PICO,  Andres.  Son  of  Jose  Maria,  bom  at  San  Diego,  1810. 
In  1836-8,  was  elector  and  receptor  of  customs,  and  in  charge  of 
Jamul  raneho.  Took  an  active  part  in  the  uprisings  against  the 
Monterey  government  and  was  several  times  a  prisoner.  In 
1839-42  was  lieutenant  of  the  San  Diego  Company,  served  as 
elector,  was  in  charge  of  San  Luis  Key,  and  obtained  lands  at 
Santa  Margarita,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  Tem^cula.  Was  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  and  in  subsequent  oper- 
ations. Made  treaty  with  Fremont  at  Cahueiiga  which  ended 
the  war.  Did  not  return  to  San  Diego,  but  engaged  in  mining 
and  land  litigation.  Represented  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  Senate,  in  1860-1. 
Was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  from  California,  1852. 
He  never  married.  He  was  a  brave  and  popular  man,  but  coarse 
and  unscrupulous.    Died  in  1876. 

PICO,  Jos4  Antonio  Bernardo.  Son  of  Jos4  Maria.  Born  at 
San  Diego  about  1794.  Member  of  the  San  Diego  Company, 
and  cleric  in  1817.  Set^eant.  1828,  lieutenant,  1834,  and  com- 
missioner to  secularize  San  Juan  Capistrano,  1834-6.  Went  to 
Monterey,  1838.  Grantee  of  Agiia  Caliente  Raneho  in  1840  and 
left  the  military  service.  Grantee  of  San  Luis  Rey,  1846.  Mar- 
ried Soledad  Ybarra,  1828;  died  at  San  Diego,  1871.  He  was  a 
lively  old  man,  full  of  jokes,  and  nicknamed  Picito  [Little  Pico] 
by  reason  of  his  small  stature.  Wilkes  ridicules  him  in  his  ac- 
count. 1841.  ITe  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  second 
in  command  under  his  brother  Andres,  during  the  operations 
around  San  Diego. 

PICO,  Jose  Maria.  Founder  of  the  Pico  family  of  Southern 
California.  Son  of  Santiago  Pico  of  Sinaloa.  Soldier  of  the 
San  Diego  Company  from  1782,  also  at  San  Luis  Rey.    Died  at 
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San  Gabriel  in  1819.  His  wife  was  Maria  Estaquia  Lopez,  a 
native  of  Sonora,  whom  he  married  in  1789.  Their  three  sons 
were  Andres,  Jos6  Antowio  Bernardo,  and  Pio.  They  had  seven 
daughters:  Concepcion,  who  was  married  to  Domingo  A.  I.  Car- 
rillo;  Estefana  and  Jaeinta,  who  were  married  to  Jos^  A.  E. 
Carrillo,  the  brother  of  Dominpo;  Ysadora,  who  became  the 
wife  of  John  Forster;  Tomasa,  who  married  an  Alvarado;  and 
Feliciana. 

PICO,  Pio.  As  a  resident  of  San  Diego  who  became  gov- 
ernor, Pio  Pico  is  a  figure  of  much  interest.  He  was  born  at 
San  Gabriel  in  1801,  and  removed  to  San  Diego  after  his  father's 
death,  in  1819.  He  kept  a  small  shop  there.  Gambled  with 
Father' Men endez  with  varying  fortune;  lost  all  he  had  at  San 
Vicente,  Lower  California,  and  later  won  twelve  mules  and 
stripped  the  padre,  at  San  Diego.  Built  a  house  at  old  San 
Diego  in  1824.  Once  on  going  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  visit,  he 
was  ordered  by  Alcalde  Avila,  described  aa  an  ignorant  fellow 
who  ruled  by  the  sword,  to  go  to  work  on  an  aqueduct;  but 
being  on  horseback  and  armed  with  a  muaket,  he  escaped  and 
returned  to  San  Diego.  In  1821  he  put  up  a  hide  hut  at  Los 
Angeles  and  opened  a  dram  shop,  the  price  of  a  drink  being 
"two-bits."  Introduced  the  use  of  an  ox-horn  to  drink  from, 
with  a  false  wooden  bottom  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  liquor. 

Mrs.  Carson  once  met  him  going  to  the  races ;  he  had  his  mule 
panniers  loaded  down  with  silver  which  he  was  taking  to  bet 
on  the  horse. 

Was  clerk  in  a  trial  at  San  Diego,  1826.  Seiiior  vocal  of  assem- 
bly, 1832,  and  chosen  political  chief  after  expulsion  of  Victoria 
same  year,  hut  only  acted  twenty  da.\-s.  Majordomo  San  Luis 
Eey  Mission,  1834.  Candidate  for  alcalde.  December,  1834,  but 
defeated.  Elector.  1836.  1837-9.  active  against  Alvarado's 
government  and  more  than  once  a  prisoner.  Played  an  active 
and  not  always  creditable  part  in  troubles  of  this  time.  Became 
governor  in  1845,  and  was  the  last  Mexican  governor. 

In  1841,  grantee  of  Santa  Margarita  and  Las  Flores  Ranches. 
Conveyed  the  former  to  his  brother-in-law.  John  Forster,  and 
therp  was  a  noted  contest  for  it  in  later  years  in  the  courts,  but 
Forster  won  and  retained  the  valuable  propery.  He  married 
Maria  Ignacia  Alvarado  in  1834.  He  spent  his  later  years  in 
Los  Angeles  and  wrote  quite  a  little  concerning  California  his- 
tor*-.  His  character  has  been  variously  estimated  and  he  has  been 
much  abused  for  varioiis  causes.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
these  matters  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  little  edu- 
cation and  only  moderate  intelligence;  fairly  honest  but  with- 
ont  any  gifts  of  statesmanship  which  would  have  qualified  him 
for  important  achievements  in  the  difficult  times  in  which  he 
lived.    Xearly  all  the  magazines  have  contained,  at  various  times. 
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"write-ups"  of  the  Pico  family,  and  attacks  or  defenses  of  his 
adininistration. 

ROCHA,  Juan  Jose.  Mexican  lieutenant  who  cnme  with 
Eeheandia  in  1825,  under  sentence  of  banishment  from  Mexico 
for  two  years.  Held  different  eommands,  at  Monterey  and  else- 
where. Gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  Hijar  colony,  1834,  Mar- 
ried Elena  Dominguez.  Spent  his  last  years  in  San  Diego. 
Father  of  Manuel  Rocha,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  grand 
jury  at  San  Diego,  in  September,  1850. 

RUIZ,  Francisco  Maria.  Native  of  Lower  California.  At 
Santa  Barbara  from  1795,  and  from  1806  commandant  at  San 
Diego.  Made  captain  in  1820  and  retired  in  1827.  Grantee  of 
the  Penasqiiitas  Rancho,  and  died  in  1839,  at  age  of  about  85. 
Never  married. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jnan  Maria  Ruiz  and  Isabel  Carrillo,  both 
of  distinguished  families.  His  father  was  killed  by  a  lion.  His 
brother,  Jose  Manuel,  was  governor  of  Lower  California.  He 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  and 
had  serious  difficulty  with  his  relative.  Captain  de  la  Guerra  y 
Noriega,  whom  he  knoeked  down.  He  was  also  somewhat  dis- 
sipated. He  seems  to  have  been  well  liked  locally,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  faults. 

SERRANO,  Jose  Antonio,  son  of  Leandro  Serrano.  Married 
RAf aela,  daughter  of  Kosario  Aguilar.  Their  children  were ; 
Jesus,  who  is  about  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  lives  at  Ven- 
tura ;  Luis,  born  March  12.  1846,  married  Serafina  Stewart, 
daughter  of  John  C.  Stewart,  and  lives  in  San  Diego ;  Rosa, 
who  was  married  to  Andrew  Cassidy ;  and  Adelaide,  who  was  the 
first  wife  of  Sam  Ames,  of  Old  Town. 

Jos4  Antonio  Serrano  was  a  horse  and  cattle  man.  He  served 
under  Pico  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  San  Pasqual. 

UBACH,  Father  Antonio  D.  Native  of  Catalonia.  Edu- 
cated for  a  missionary"  priest  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis.sonri,  and 
had  traveled  thousands  of  miles  as  a  missionar.v  among  the  Indi- 
ans. He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1866,  and  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Catholic  parish  here  ever  since.  Had  a  dispensation 
which  allowed  him  to  wear  a  beard.  He  had  Moorish  blood  in 
his  veins.  He  brought  the  first  organ  to  San  Diego.  In  early 
dajTf  after  the  morning  services  were  over,  he  would  bring  out 
a  football  which  he  brought  with  him  here,  and  play  with  the 
hoys  on  the  plaza.  He  had  the  dagger  of  the  celebrated  bandit, 
Joaquin  Murietta.  He  had  also  had  charge  of  a  large  number 
of  valuable  relies  of  earlv  Spanish  days,  including  vestments, 
hooks  of  record,  etc..  from  the  old  mission. 

He  was  the  "Father  Gaspara"  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  R'imnva, 
a  circnm.stance  which  gave  him  wide  fame  and  made  him  an 
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object  of  extraordinary  interest  to  all  strangers.  For  many 
years  he  refused  to  discuss  the  truth  of  the  incidents  of  the 
story,  but  in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  June  25,  1905,  he  spoke 
of  the  marriage  of  Ramona  as  follows : 

"Although  it  took  place  forty  years  ago,  I  remember  it  very 
well^how  the  couple  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  marry  them 
and  how  I  was  impressed  with  them.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
long  adobe  building  which  everybody  points  out  as  the  place 
— that  is  the  EstudiUo  place — but  it  took  place  in  the  little 
church  which  stands  not  far  away,  near  the  old  cemetery  where 
the  old  mission  bells  are.  Why,  I  would  not  marry  thera  out- 
side of  the  church;  Catholics  know  that,  Mrs.  Jackson  herself 
says  that  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel,  and  I  can't 
imagine  why  the  other  building  is  the  one  that  is  usually 
pointed  out. 

"Do  I  know  who  Alessandro  and  Ramona  wereT  Yes.  but 
those  were  not  their  real  names.  I  know  what  their  rip-ht 
names  were,  but  I  do  not  care  to  tell.  Mrs.  Jackson  suppressed 
them  because  she  did  not  care  to  subject  the  families  to  the 
notoriety  that  they  would  be  sure  to  get  from  the  publication 
of  the  book.  They  were  native  families  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  them.  I  have  never  men- 
tioned their  names  to  anyone  and  of  course  I  don't  want  to 
do  so  now." 

In  1874  he  laid  out  the  present  Catholic  cemetery  on  the  hill 
back  of  old  San  Diego.  In  1878-80,  he  went  home  and  visited 
his  people  in  Catalonia.  A  large  part  of  his  work  here  has 
been  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  has  had  great  influ- 
ence. The  comer  stone  of  the  unfinished  church  at  Old  Town 
was  laid  in  July,  1869,  but  he  was  destined  to  be  unable  to 
finish  it.  Three  years  later,  a  movement  for  a  new  building  in 
new  San  Diego  was  commenced,  and  in  1875  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  occupying  a  comfortable  building  on  what  was  then 
mesa  lands  west  of  the  new  town.  The  present  brick  church 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  1894. 

Father  llbach  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  March  27,  1907,  lie  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  several  months,  but  insisted  upon  pursuing  his  accustomed 
tasks  until  he  could  no  longer  appear  in  public.  Ilis  death, 
though  not  unexpected,  impressed  the  communit,;'  profoundly. 
It  was  the  sundering  of  the  last  link  which  connected  the  new 
day  with  the  olden  time,  for  Father  Ubach  was  in  tnith  "the 
last  of  the  padres."  His  funeral,  which  occurred  in  his 
church  on  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  April  2d,  was  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  Bishop  Conaty  conducted  the  elaborate  cer- 
emonies and  pronounced  the  eulogy.  The  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  while  thousands  of  mourners  remained  outside  the 
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building.  Among  the  mass  of  doral  embletos  nothing  was  more 
touching  than  the  wild  flowers  sent  by  the  Indians  from  the 
mountains.  The  historic  priest  sleeps  in  the  Catholic  cemetery 
on  the  mesa,  which  overloots  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

ZAMORANO,  Augustin  Vicente.  Was  a  native  of  Florida, 
his  parents  being  Spaniards.  He  received  a  good  education  and 
entered  the  army  May  1,  1821,  as  a  cadet.  After  service  in 
Mexico  he  came  to  California  in  1825  with  Echeandia,  and 
served  as  the  governor's  stfcretary  for  five  years.  In  February, 
1827,  he  married  Maria  Luisa,  daughter  of  Santiago  Argiiello. 
In  1831,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Monterey  company.  He 
left  California  in  1838,  but  returned  in  1842  and  died  the  same 
year  in  San  Diego.  His  children  were :  Dolores,  bom  1827, 
married  to  J.  M.  Flores;  Luis,  bom  in  1829  and  now  lives  in 
San  Diego ;  Gonzalo,  born  in  1832;  Guadalupe,  born  in  1833, 
married  t*  Henry  Dalton ;  Josefa,  born  in  1834 ;  Augustin,  1836 ; 
Eulalia,  married  to  Vicente  Estudillo. 

His  political  career  was  an  active  and  stormy  one.  In  1827-8 
he  was  a  district  elector  for  San  Diego ;  candidate  for  congress 
1830 ;  secretary  to  Figueroa  in  1833-5.  Proclaimed  commander 
general  and  governor  ad  interim  in  1837.  and  divided  the  juris- 
diction of  the  territory  with  Echeandia  for  a  time.  He  left  Cali- 
fornia at  the  fall  of  Guiterez,  but  returned  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Alvarado,  without  achieving  anything  of 
consequence. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  INDIANS'  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SETTLERS 

5  HE  relations  of  the  ludiaii  population  with  the 
Mission  Fathers  have  bt'en  sketched  in  earlier 
chapters,  but  we  have  still  to  study  the  Datives 
as  they  appeared  to  the  people  of  Old  San 
Diejfo.  The  peiieral  observations  made  upon 
the  Indian  character  hold  fiood  in  both  cases, 
and  we  must  never  foi^t  that  the  course  of 
local  history  might  have  been  verj'  different 
if  the  natives  of  this  region  had  possessed  the  warlike  traits  and 
orj^anizing  genius  of  their  brothers  in  most  other  parts  of  North 
America.  In  that  case,  Han  Diego  eolild  not  have  been  settled 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it  was.  It  would  have  taken 
more  than  a  handful  of  indifferent  soldiers  to  hold  it  against 
sneh  pressure  from  without. 

The  Indians  of  this  locality  belonged  to  a  number  of  tribes, 
varying  somewhat  in  language  and  customs.  Those  living 
around  the  bay  furnished  most  of  the  mission  converts,  and 
proved  far  more  tractable  than  the  hill  tribes.  The  latter  were 
"rounded  up"  and  brought  in  by  force  occasionally,  but  had 
a  habit  of  escaping  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  destruction 
of  the  Mission  in  1775  was  due  to  these  half-wild  Indians,  and 
they  also  provided  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  soldiers  with  their 
excuse  for  being,  in  the  brief  intervals  between  their  own  petty 
revolutions.  But  the  Indians  were  slow  to  give  up  their  own 
language,  much  as  it  has  been  derided.  It  is  of  record  that  the 
friars  failed  utterly  for  several  years  to  teach  them  Spanish, 
and  had  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  learning  the  Indian  dia- 
lect, themselves.  Some  of  them  became  somewhat  expert  and 
able  to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language.  An  inter- 
esting relic  of  this  circumstance  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  done  into  Dieguiuo.  as  follows: 

Nagiia  a  nail  amai  tacoguach  nagiianptmixp  mamamulpo 
riiyuaea  amaiba  mamatam  nieyaynm,  i?aniinao  amat  amaibo 
qiiexuic  echasau  nagiia((iii  nanacaohon  naqiiin  nipil  meneqiic 
pao  echcyuchapa  nagua  qiiexuic  naguaicli  nacaKuaibpo,  nania. 
ehamelan  iipcliuch-guelidi.ciiiapo.  Nacuiuehpampcuchliph  cuitpo- 
namat.     Nepeuja. 
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In  Bartlett's  Pergonal  Narrative,  is  a  brief  account  of  his 
stnijrgle  with  this  language,  while  here  in  1852: 

No  event  that  is  wortliy  of  meotjoa  occurred  exi'ept  a  visit 
from  a  band  of  Biegueno  Indmna  The  ehtef  and  several  of 
hiB  tribe  were  sent  to  me  at  ni%  requtat  bv  a  Califorman  gen 
tleman  Thev  wrre  a  miserable  ill  looking  set  witb  dark 
bronn  <umplexiona  and  emaciated  bodies  and  though  the  veatb 
er  nas  cold  thev  vere  but  slightlT  clad  Articles  of  old  aod 
iastoff  clothmg  suih  as  a  tattered  shirt  and  pantaloona  were 
all  that  the  be^t  could  boast  of  One  I  think  the  chief  had  a 
pieic  of  horse  blanket  around  his  cadaverous  looking  bodj  I 
managed  lo  get  from  tbem  a  vocabularv  of  their  language 
though  1  must  confess  that  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Apache 
I  ne^e^  found  one  ao  difficiilt  to  exiireas  in  consequence  of  the 
gutturals  and  nasals  mth  vihich  it  abounded  I  finally  got  the 
Bordt  80  correit  that  the  Indians  could  recognize  them  and 
giie  me  the  Spanish  equivalents  I  tried  to  write  down  some 
short  sentences  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  un 
suicessful  I  could  not  combine  the  wtrds  so  as  to  be  under 
stood  in  a  single  instance  Theie  Indians  occupy  the  coast  for 
some  fiftv  miles  above  and  about  the  same  distance  below  San 
Diego  and  extend  about  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  Thev 
are  the  same  who  were  known  to  the  first  settlors  as  the  <"omna 

Dana  has  also  left  his  opinion  on  record,  which  is  worth 
reproducing:  "Tbe  language  of  these  people  .  ,  .  is  the 
most  brutish,  without  any  exception,  that  I  ever  heard,  or  that 
could  be  conceived  of.  It  is  a  complete  slabber.  The  words  fall 
off  at  the  ends  of  their  tongues,  and  a  continual  slabbering 
sound  is  made  in  the  cheeks  outside  the  teeth." 

Not  only  had  they  no  written  language  of  their  own,  but  they 
were  provided  with  no  facilities  for  acquiring  one  from  their 
new  masters.  The  friars  were  not  merely 'indifferent  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians — they  were  inflexibly  oppc«ed  to  it.  Not 
even  their  favorite  neophytes  were  permitted  to  learn  to  read, 
and  their  servants  learned  only  such  things  as  would  aid  them 
in  providing  for  their  masters'  comfort.  At  a  time  when  the 
territorial  governors  were  utterjy  unable  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  genie  de  raza>i,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
they  could  do  anything  for  the  Indians,  who  were  under  the 
especial  care  and  jurisdiction  of  the  missionaries.  To  the  sol- 
diers, the  Indians  were  despised  foes;  to  the  citizens,  they  were 
inefficient  and  troiiblesome  servants. 

The  employment  of  Indians  as  house  servants  was  general, 
for  they  were  very  cheap.  They  were  held  under  a  strict  dis- 
cipline and  not  infrequently  thrashed,  as  it  was  claimed  that 
in  many  cases  they  would  not  work  without  their  regular  casti- 
gation.  While  Wm.  H.  Davis  and  Captain  Paty  were  dining 
with  Captain  Thomas  W.  Robbin,s  at  Santa  Barbara  in  18-12,  he 
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told  them  about  an  Indian  took  whom  he  had  had  in  his  employ 
for  years,  but  who  had  to  be  soundly  thrashed  about  twice  a  year 
to  keep  him  in  order  the  rest  of  the  time.  To  prove  this  to  his 
incredulous  guests,  he  called  the  cook,  a  man  weighing  200 
pounds  or  more,  who  laughingly  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  It  is  related  that  Philip  Crosthwaite  had  a  number 
of  Indians  working  for  him,  and  sometimes  they  grew  lazy  and 
refused  to  work.  Then  he  tied  them  up  one  at  a  time,  and  gave 
them  a  good  whipping,  whereupon  they  went  to  work  again. 
They  did  not  appear  to  resent  such  treatment,  but  acquiesced 
in  its  necessity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  beat  them 
for  other  causes,  without  "due  process  of  law,"  in  earlier  days. 
In  1843,  a  San  Diego  man  was  fined  fifty  dollars  because  his 
wife  had  severely  beaten  an  Indian  servant.  The  missionaries 
did  not  hesitate  to  punish  them  for  a  variety  of  trivial  offenses. 
Solitary  confinement  was  a  favorite  form  of  discipline,  but 
sometimes  the  good  fathers  would  take  them  across  their  knees 
and  administer  the  sort  of  castigation  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  perquisite  of  small  boys.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
mission  discipline  was  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  bloody  rebellions, 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  occurred  at  San  Diego. 

The  story  of  the  Indian,  since  known  to  white  men,  is  lai^ely 
a  story  of  insurrections,  crimes,  and  executions.  There  were  men 
of  good  character  among  them,  but  they  were  "as  two  grains 
of  wheat  hid  in  a  bushel  of  chaff."  The  story  of  these  early 
troubles  can  only  be  briefly  sketched. , 

Their  first  raid  on  the  Mission  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  plunder,  coupled  with  profound  ipnorance  of  the 
white  man's  methods  of  warfare. 

The  destruction  of  the  first  mission,  in  1775,  was  followed  by 
an  aftermath  of  troubles  of  various  kinds.  An  Indian  called 
Carlos,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  revolt,  professed  repent- 
ance and  took  refuge  in  the  Presidio  church.  General  Rivera 
ordered  Father  Fnster  to  deny  the  fugitive  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  upon  his  refusal,  forcibly  entered  the  church  and  carried 
the  Indian  off.  Fuster  thereupon  excommunicated  Rivera  and 
was  sustained  by  Serra  when  the  matter  came  to  his  attention 
at  Monterey.  An  excommunication  was  a  very  serious  thing, 
in  those  days,  even  with  the  military,  and  Rivera  was  finally 
obliged  to  submit  and  return  the  Indian  to  Fuster. 

Four  Pamo  chiefs  cone«rned  in  this  uprising,  named  Aaaran, 
Aalcuirin,  Aaehil,  and  Taguagui,  were  convicted  but  pardoned 
upon  promise  of  good  behavior.  Two  years  later,  at  the  time 
of  an  Indian  scare,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  hill  tribes 
were  making  arrows  with  the  intention  of  again  attacking  the 
whites.  Commandant  Ortega  sent  a  message  of  warning,  and 
Aaaran  defiantly  invited  him  to  send  his  soldiers  into  the  hills 
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to  be  slaiD.  Eight  soldiers  went  forth,  surprised  the  savages 
at  Pamo,  killed  two  of  them,  bunied  a  few  more,  and  flogffed 
the  rest.  The  four  chiefs  were  taken  to  San  Diego  for  trial, 
along  with  80  bows,  1500  arrows,  and  a  large  number  of  clubs. 
The  men  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  by  shooting 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1778 — the  first  public  execution  in 
California.  It  turned  out  that  this  first  execution  was  illegal, 
Ortega  having  no  right  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  without  the 
approval  of  the  governor. 

After  this,  matters  seem  to  have  been  (juiet  for  several  years. 
On  October  30,  1824,  an  Indian  was  executed  by  shooting,  his 
offense  not  being  disclosed  by  the  records.      Two  years  later. 


VIEW  OF  OLD  SAN  DIEGO 
Puxnwna  of  Old  Toirn  f rem  Pnaidio  HilU  token  soon  after  the  Are  at  1S72.  showlnB  tl 


Lieutenant  Ybarra,  with  a  small  force  of  ^fazatla^  men,  had 
a  battle  with  the  Indians  and  lost  three  men,  while  killing 
twenty-eight  of  the  foe.  After  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time, 
he  sent  in  twenty  pairs  of  ears.  On  April  23rd  of  this  year,  an 
Indian  who  was  an  accomplice  to  the  killing  of  three  soldiers 
and  a  neophyte  was  publicly  executed.  There  was  also  a  battle 
between  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  Valley  and  sentiles  from 
the  surrounding  rancherlas.  in  which  eighteen  of  the  hill  Indi- 
ans were  killed  and  their  ears  cut  off. 

The  troubles  and  petty  wars  with  the  Indians  during  these 
years  were  chiefly  due  to  their  raids  on  the  missions  and  ranchos 
for   the   purpose  of  stealing   horses   and  cattle.     Occasionally 
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some  of  their  number  who  had  beeu  at  the  missions  returned  to 
their  old  haunts  and  led  these  raids.  The  raneheros  got  together 
after  such  a  raid,  and  went  into  the  hills  in  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve,  well  armed,  to  punish  the  thieves  and  recover  the  live 
stock.  They  were  usuallj'  successful  in  recovering  the  stolen 
property,  but  often  had  fierce  fights  in  which  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  of  the  Indians  were  killetl,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
ranehero.  After  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  became  very  miserable,  and  while  large 
numbers  of  them  continued  to  live  in  rancherias  and  to  practice 
the  rude  arts  which  they  had  learned  of  the  missionaries,  others 
were  forced  by  want,  and  doubtless  also  led  by  inclination,  to 
get  their  living  by  joining  in  these  raids.  When  Alfred  Robin- 
son was  here  in  January,  1832,  they  were  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion and  daily  reports  were  received  of  robberies  and  murders. 
From  February  to  June  of  the  following  year  there  was  much 
excitement  due  to  rumors  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
to  unite  aud  seize  the  mission  property.  A  corporal  was  sent 
with  a  small  force  to  El  Cajon,  where  he  seized  Chief  Jajochi  and 
other  malcontents,  who  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment. 

lietween  the  years  1836  and  1840,  nearly  all  the  ranchos  in 
the  country  were  plundered,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  agri- 
culture fell  to  8  very  low  ebb.  In  the  spring  nt  1836,  there 
were  loud  complaints  and  the  soldiers  could  furnish  no  protec- 
tion, being  without  arms  and  ammunition.  Juan  Maria  Marron 
was  attacked  in  January-,  on  the  Cueros  de  Venado  rancho,  but 
the  hostiles  were  driven  off  with  the  help  of  friendly  Indians, 
and  several  of  them  killed.  The  savages  became  so  bold  that 
they  even  made  raids  into  the  town.  An  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  have  a  garrison  established  at  Santa  Ysabel.  In 
March,  Don  Sylvcstre  Portilia  proposed  to  conquer  the  Indians 
at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  keep  those 
made  prisoner,  for  servants. 

The  year  1837  was  one  of  great  anxiety  for  the  Ran  Diego 
people — a  year  of  blood  and  terror.  One  of  the  best  accounts 
of  some  of  these  disturbances  is  that  in  Davis's  book,  his  wife 
having  resided  here  as  a  girl  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  It 
gives  us  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times  that  it  is 
worth  quoting: 

About  tlip  .vi>ar  1S.17  tliere  wbb  an  Indian  outbreak  in  what 
is  now  San  Diego  <'ounty.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Tbarra, 
consisting  of  the  fathpr,  llip  mother,  two  young  (laughters,  and 
a  son  about  twelve  years  of  age,  lived  at  the  ranoho  San  Ysidro. 
They  had  in  their  enitiloy  an  old  Indian  woman,  who  had  been 
ehristianized  at  the  Miwiion,  a  very  faithful  and  good  woman,  a 
fomailrr  to  her  mistresB,  the  goilmother  of  one  of  the  Indian 
woman 'a  ehildren.  This  relation  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
California   ladies,   it   being   a    mandate   of   the   Catholic   church 
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everywbpre,  that  any  child  that  is  christi^ned  atiall  be  attended 
by  &  godfather  and  a  godmother,  and  the  CalifornianB  performed 
this  religious  duty  toward  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
including  the  Indians.  Thv  serving  woman  got  information  of 
an  attack  on  the  ranclio  which  had  been  planned  by  Indians  in 
the  mountains,  and  a  week  before  the  occurrences  here  men- 
tioned she  warned  the  family  of  tlieir  approach.  She  urged  and 
begged  that  they  at  unce  remove  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Diego 
for  protection.  Her  mistress  was  ansious  to  follow  the  advice, 
but  Ybarra  himself  disregarded  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Indians  contemplated  a  movement.  The  <^alifornians  were  a 
brave  people,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  Indians,  whether 
they  went  out  in  pursuit  of  them  to  recover  stolen  horses,  or 
otherwise.  They  were  always  prepared  to  resist  an  attack  by 
them  in  their  own  homes,  and  did  not  fear  them,  but  considered 
that  three  or  four,  or  eight  or  ten  of  their  Mimber  were  suf- 
ficient to  vsnquish  ten  times  that  many  Indians.  Ybarra  bad 
with  him  two  vaqueros  on  the  ranch,  and  did  not  think  it 
nci'essary  to  pay  heed  to  the  statement  of  the  woman,  who,  the 
night  before  the  attack,  repeated,  with  emphasis,  her  advice  for 
the  family  to  leave,  saying  the  next  day  the  Indians  would 
surely  be  there  and  carry  out   their  plans. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  while  Ybarra  and  his 
vaqueros  were  at  the  corral,  about  150  yards  from  the  house, 
engaged  in  lassoing  horses,  with  the  intention  of  starting  for 
San  Diego,  the  Indians  stealthily  approached,  to  the  number  of 
7a  or  100.  The  three  men  in  the  corral,  seeing  them  very  near, 
immediately  ran  toward  the  house  to  secure  arms.  This  design, 
however,  was  thwarted  by  a  little  Indian  boy  employed  in  the 
family,  who,  seeing  them  coming  as  tliey  neared  the  house,  shut 
and  barred  the  doer  and  prevented  them  from  entering.  He 
must  have  had  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Indians,  and 
been  in  complicity  with  them,  as  by  this  act  of  the  little  villain, 
the  three  unarmed  men  were  left  outside  at  the  mercy  of  the 
miscreant  savages,  and  were  speedily  killed.  The  Indians  then 
broke  into  the  house,  and  made  a  movement  immediately  to 
kill  Dona  Juana.  the  mistress,  but  the  old  Indian  woman  de- 
fended her  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life;  interceded  with  the  In- 
dians and  supplicated  them  to  spare  her  mistress.  This  they 
did.  The  two  daughters  were  also  captured  by  the  Indians  and 
made  prisoners.  All  the  houses  of  the  raneho  were  also  burned. 
The  mother  was  ordered  by  the  savages  to  leave  the  house,  and 
gu  on  foot  to  San  Diego.  She  set  forth  entirely  disrobed.  On 
approaching  San  Diego  Mission  she  was  clothed  by  a  friendly 
woman,  who  camp  out  and  met  her.  In  proceeding  through  a 
wheat  Geld  on  the  raneho  she  met  her  little  son.  who  had  gone 
out  in  the  morning  and  had  not  encountered  the  savages.  He 
now  learned  from  his  mother  of  the  murder  of  his  father  and 
the  two  vaqueros,  and  the  capture  of  hie  sisters.  He  was  sent 
ahead  to  give  information  of  the  attack  to  the  first  Californian 
he  might  meet. 

News  of  what  had  happened  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  Raneho  Tia  Juana,  owned  and  occupied  by  Don  Santiago 
Arguello,  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  having  a  fine  stream  of  liv- 
ing water  running  through  it.  At  that  time  several  California 
families  were  encamped  there,  spending  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
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met;  the  Bandinis,  Alvarados  and  others.  There  were  also  Bev- 
ernl  young  ladira  and  girls,  one  of  tliem  Miss  Eatndillo. 

At  tlie  Kancho  Tia  Jiiaua  the  intelligence  created  much  con- 
sternation, and  the  camps  of  the  several  famiUes  were  im- 
nieUiately  broken  up.  Thej-  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  aecom- 
panied  by  the  Arguello  family,  who  took  with  them  aa  many  of 
their  horses  as  thev  conveniently  could.  The  Indians  shortly 
after  readied  the  place,  burned  the  houses,  and  secured  the 
stock  which  the  owner  had  left   behind  in  the  fields. 

The  thir<l  night  the  Indiana  intended  to  fall  upon  the  Bancho 
Jesus  Maria,  occupied  by  Don  Joafi  Lopez  with  his  wife  and 
two  daugliters.  News  of  the  Indian  outbreak  teaching  San 
Diego,  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  for  liis  protection  and 
to   rescue,  if  possible,   the  two  girls  captured  at  San  Yaidro. 

Don  Jos4  Lopez  had  a  large  vineyard  and  manufactured  wine, 
of  which  he  occasionally  imbibed  more  than  was  cousiRtent  with 
a  well-regulated  head.  On  the  evening  when  the  Indians  were 
to  attack  him  he  was  filled  with  wine,  which  led  him  to  some 
extraordinary  demonstrations.  He  went  out  and  buitt  a  num- 
ber of  large  bonfires  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  and  then  com- 
menced shouting  vociferously,  making  a  great  noise  for  bis  own 
entertainment  only.  As  the  Indians  approached  the  place  they 
sent  out  a  spy  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  if  every- 
thing was  favorable  for  attack.  The  spy  seeing  the  fires  burn- 
ing, and  hearing  this  loud  and  continued  shouting,  concluded 
that  the  Californiane  were  there  in  force,  and  so  reported  to 
the  main  body  of  Indians,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire. .  .  .  The  next  day  the  force  arrived,  and  Lopez  and 
family  were  escorted  to  San  Diego,  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
going  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Ybarra,  at  the  time  be  was  murdered,  had  in  San  Diego  two 
sons,  who  joined  the  company  in  pursuit,  as  they  were  anxious  to 
learn  cvervthing  possible  regarding  the  fate  of  their  sisters. 
They  were  soon  informed  bv  a  captured  spy  that  two  of  the 
chefs  had  n  adc  them  tl  eir  n  ves.  The  company  followed  into 
the  mountains  until  they  reached  a  rugged  and  broken  country 
ni  ollv  nac  ess  ble  to  horses  and  were  obliged  to  stop,  the  nar- 
row defiles  affording  innumerable  hiding  placea  for  Indians  and 
_  ng  them  an  a  Wantage  o  er  the  approaching  enemy.  Had 
the  (  nl  for  ns  attempt  d  to  advance  on  foot  they  would  have 
n  cl  "ft  th  certa  n  leafh  for  the  Indians  swarmed  in  force,  knew 
tie  region  int  n  aiclv  and  vould  have  picked  the  troops  oft 
one  by  one  The  two  brotters  Ybarra,  liowever.  urged  on  br 
de>i  re  to  reSfue  tier  b  stcrs  -idvanccd  further  into  the  moun- 
ta  B  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  actually  saw  the  girls  in 
the  m  dst  of  the  savages  and  got  within  a  short  distance  of 
tl  on  but  were  so  badiv  no  n  led  by  the  arrows  showered  upon 
them  that  they  were  compelled  to  return.  After  that,  up  to  the 
f  me  M  Bs  Est  dillo  left  San  Diego  in  lfi42,  nothing  further 
wai  heard  of  the  two  girls 

Oppns  te  the  ho  se  where  she  was  living  with  her  aunt  was 
the  residence  of  Ybarra  s  two  sons  and  their  famUies.  Dona 
J  ana  the  mother  lived  with  them  in  3an  Diego  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  about  a  year  after  her  husband 
was  murdered;  this  terrible  occurrence  and  the  loss  of  her 
daughters  also,  proving  too  great  a  blow  for  her.  During  this 
time  she  never  ceased  to  lament  their  sad  fate.     It  was  heart- 
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rending  to  listen  to  her  expreBBions  of  grief,  veepisg  and  wail- 
ing for  the  loss  of  her  huaband  and  children,  like  Rachel  refusing 
to  be  comforted.  Her  distreaa  often  made  the  people  weep  who 
besrd   her  lamentations. 

Prior  to  this  occurrence,  the  hostile  Indians  had  made  several 
attacks  upon  San  Diego  for  plunder  and  the  capture  o£  women, 
but  without  saecess.  They  now  began  to  grow  still  bolder,  and 
to  plan  their  enterprises  upon  a  large  scale,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  settlement.  Again  the 
clearest  account  la  contained  in  Davis's  book: 

One  of  the  daughtcre  of  the  Alvarado  family  married  CM|itaiD 
Snook.  After  her  marriage  two  of  her  younger  BiBters  reaided 
with  her  a  part  of  the  time.  One  of  them  bad  acquired  conaid- 
erabte  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language.  Several  of  these  fam- 
ilies had  Indian  men  for  cooka.  One  evening  after  supper,  the 
young  lady  ^ust  mentioned,  Dona  Guadalupe  Alvarado,  over- 
heard the  cooks  in  earnest  conversation  in  the  Indian  language. 
Aa  soon  BH  the  words  were  eaiigtt  by  her  ear  ahe  was  atartled 
and  surprised,  and  drawing  nearer  heard  all  that  was  said- 
She  discovered  that  the  Indian  cooks  from  the  different  fam- 
ilies had  gathered  in  tlie  kitchen  of  the  houae  and  were  discuas- 
ing  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the  town  by  memberB  of  their  tribe. 
It  appeared  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the  cap- 
tnre  of  the  town  the  following  night,  and  that  the  cooks  in  the 
several  families  were  to  lend  their  aid. 

In  the  council  of  the  cooks,  it  came  out  that  each  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  waa  to  communicate  with  a  spy  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Indians,  and  take  stations  for  thia  purpose  on  top 
of  the.  hill  overlooking  the  town,  where  the  old  Presidio  and 
first  garrison  quarters  of  the  Spaniards  in  California  formerly 
etood.  They  were  to  inform  the  spies  of  the  condition  of  each 
family,  whether  or  not  it  was  aiifliciently  off  guard  at  the  time 
to  warrant  an  attack.  There  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
bouse  Don  Pio  Pico  and  Don  Andria  Pico,  who  were  making  a 
friendly  call  on  the  family.  They  were  a  good  deal  startled  at 
tha  statement  made  by  the  young  lady,  and  represented  that 
they  would  give  the  conapiracy  immediate  attention.  The  peo- 
ple of  San  Diego  at  that  period  had  their  houses  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  were  always  on  the  watch  for  Indian  movements. 
Accordingly,  during  the  night  they  organized  a  compan3'  of 
citizens  and  arranged  that  at  daylight  each  bouse  should  be 
visited  and  the  cook  secured.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. As  each  of  the  conspiratora  came  out  of  the  houae  in 
the  early  morning  he  was  lassoed,  and  all  were  taken  a  little 
distance  from  town,  where  it  waa  proposed  to  shoot  them.  They 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed  to  die  as  Christiana,  to  con- 
fess to  the  priest,  and  receive  the  sacrament.  This  request 
was  granted;  the  priest  heard  the  confessions  of  each,  and  ad- 
ministered the  rites  of  the  church.  A  trench  of  suitable  depth 
waa  then  dug,  and  the  Indiana  made  to  kneel  close  beside  it. 
Then  on  being  shot,  each  fell  into  the  ditch,  where  he  was  buried. 
Kight  or  ten  Indians  were  executed  at  this  time. 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  a  messenger  was 
Bent  to  one  of  the  Boston   hide-ships  lying  in   port,  requesting 
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that  a  Faonon  might  be  loaned  to  the  town,  to  aasist  in  its  .Ic- 
fenat'.  The  cannon  was  s^nt  over,  with  a  suitable  supply  of  am- 
munition. At  night  a  party  of  citizens  visited  the  spot  where 
the  Indian  spy  was  to  appear,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him. 
lie  steadily  refused  to  confess,  though  assured  that  he  would 
soon  die,  as  his  friends  had  done  before  hini.  One  of  his  ears 
was  cut  off,  aud  be  was  given  to  umierstand  that  the  other 
one  would  follow,  aud  that  he  would  be  mutilated  little  by  Htite 
until  he  maile  the  statement  required  of  him;  whereupon,  his 
resolution  gave  way,  and  he  made  a  confession  indicating  where 
the  Indiana  were  encamped,  and  telling  all  that  he  linew.     .     .     . 

After  the  spy  had  divulged  all  he  knew,  be  was  shot  with- 
out further  ceremony,  he  being  an  uucoDverted  Indian  and  Dot 
desiring  the  services  of  a  priest. 

The  next  day  the  citizens  went  out  in  force,  found  and  sur- 
prised the  Indians,  and  engaged  them  in  battle;  numbers  of 
them   were  killed,   but   none  of   the  Califomians. 

In  December,  1846,  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
eleven  men  were  killed  in  an  Indian  nprisini^  at  Pauma.  Their 
names  were:  Ser^teant  Francisco  Basualdo,  Jose  M.  Alvarado, 
Mamiel  Serrano,  Ramon  Aguilar,  an  old  man  known  as  "Domin- 
ffuito"  but  whose  name  was  Dominguez,  Santiago  Osuna,  Jos^ 
Lopez,  Santos  Alipas,  E^taquio  Ruiz,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  a 
New  ilexican  whose  name  is  not  known. 

These  men  were  Mexican  rangere  and  they  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Pauma  Indians,  whose  chief,  at  the  time,  was  Man- 
uelito. It  is  not  known  why  the  Indians  captured  them,  but  it 
is  possible  they  had  some  grievance  on  aeeount  of  past  ill  treat- 
ment. The  Indians  were  at  first  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  their 
prisoners ;  then  came  Bill  Marshall,  a  white  man  living  with  a 
neighboring  tribe,  who  will  be  mentioned  again  later,  and  told 
the  Indians  that,  since  the  Mexicans  and  Americans  were  at  war, 
it  would  please  the  latter  if  they  would  execute  these  prisoners. 
This  bad  advice  was  taken  and  the  men  put  to  death.  Man- 
uelito later  became  general  over  nearly  ail  the  Indians  living 
in  San  Diego  county.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character  and  had 
many  friends,  among  the  warmest  of  whom  were  some  of  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  Spaniards. 

Antonio  Garra,  a  San  Luis  Rey  Indian,  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation at  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission.  He  was  a  man  of  energy, 
determination,  and  influence.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe  resid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Warner's  Ranch,  i.  e.,  the  Cnpenos, 
and  had  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  first  sheriff  of  San  Diego  County,  Agostin  Haraszthy, 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  collect  taxes  on  the  live  stock  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  his  effort  to  do  so  came  into  conflict  with 
Garra.  The  Indians  also  claimed  the  whites  were  settling  on 
their  lands  and  trj'inpr  to  take  the  hot  springs  away  from  them. 
Living  with  Garra 's  tribe  at  this  time  was  one  "William  Mar- 
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shall,  a  reuegade  sailor  from  Providence.  R.  I.,  who  had  deserted 
from  H  whale  ship  at  San  Diego  in  1844.  taken  up  his  babita- 
tioD  with  the  IiidinDs,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief. 
This  man  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  was  hanged  fur  his  pains,  as  we  shall  see.  It  was  also 
believed  that  he  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  tilling 
the  head  of  Garra  with  the  dreams  of  destiny  wbieb  proved 
his  undoing. 

Within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  150 
miles,  with  Warner's  Ranch  as  its  center,  there  were  aupiiosed 
to  he  then  living  about  ten  thousand  Indians.  The  numbers 
were  formidable  enough,  hut  the  thing  was,  to  unite  them. 
Garra  quickly  grasped  this  point  and  set  about  making  his 
preparations  accordingly.  But  the  Americans  were  on  the 
alert,  and  when  he  left  for  a  tour  among  the  neighboring  tribes, 
his  movements  were  watched.  Besides  rumors  of  trouble  on  the 
Colorado  river,  word  came  from  Bandini's  ranch  {the  Tecate, 
in  Lower  California),  that  the  Indians  there  had  been  invited 
to  join  in  a  movement  for  the  annihilation  of  the  whites.  In 
consequence  of  these  rumors  and  of  warnings  from  friendly 
Indians.  Colonel  Warner  employed  Judge  Sackett,  who  was 
then  stopping  at  his  ranch,  to  make  a  tour  among  the  tribes. 
with  two  Indians,  in  the  disguise  of  a  trader,  and  to  report 
upon  conditions.  This  party  was  out  ten  days  and  on  their 
return  reported  themselves  unable  to  discover  any  evidences  of 
an  intended  uprising.  Warnings  continued  to  come  in,  how- 
ever, and  about  ten  days  after  Sackett 's  return  three  messen- 
gers reached  Warner's  in  one  day,  all  sent  by  Chief  Lazaro.  of 
Santa  Ysaliel,  by  different  routes,  that  the  Indians  would  surely 
.make  an  attack  on  the  foilowiug  morning. 

Warner  was  still  incredulous,  but  concluded  to  send  his  fam- 
ily away  to  San  Diego.  They  departed  on  November  21st,  a 
little  after  midnight,  together  with  all  the  white  servants  and 
some  visitors,  leaving  only  Colonel  Wanier,  an  Indian  boy 
about  sixteen  years  oM.  and  a  mulatto  hoy  who  had  been  sent 
there  to  be  treated  for  rheumatism— the  servant  of  an  army  offi- 
cer of  San  Diego.  Nothing  happened  the  following  day.  but  in 
the  evening  four  Americans,  invalids  and  others  who  were  stop- 
ping at  the  hot  springs  on  the  rancho.  were  murdered.  These 
were  Levi  Slack  (E.  W.  Morse's  partner),  Joseph  Afanning. 
Bidgley  and  Fiddler.  The.'v  were  surprised,  mutilated,  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood — a  work  in  which  Bill  Marshall  is  said 
to  have  been  a  leader. 

That  night  Colonel  Warner  slept,  not  knowing  what  had 
occurred;  but  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  was  awakened  by 
the  yells  of  an  attacking  party,  which  had  already  killed  the 
Indian  boy  when  he  went  out  to  milk  the  cows.     Upon  rising. 
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he  found  the  house  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
part  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  others  at  the  corral.  A  flight 
of  arrows  was  shot  at  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  injury. 
He  was  an  excellent  marksman  and  quickly  killed  three  Indians 
with  as  many  shots.  In  the  panic  caused  by  this  fusillade,  he 
got  the  invalid  bo,\'  out  of  the  house,  mounted  a  horse,  placed 
the  boy  on  another,  rode  off  unharmed  and  heavily  armed,  and 
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safely  reached  the  rancheria  of  San  Jose,  where  his  vaqueros 
had  taken  refiifre.  Here  he  left  the  boj',  and,  after  instructing 
his  vaqueros  about  gathering  up  the  cattle,  rode  back  to  his 
house  which  the  Indians  were  busy  plundering.  Here  he  met 
an  Indian  who  tried  to  shoot  him,  and  only  Warner's  superior 
quickness  saved  him.  Convinced  that  he  could  not  save  his 
property,  he  rode  away  for  San  Die^jo,  and  left  his  rancho  to 
its  fate. 
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The  arrival  of  the  Warner  refugees  at  San  Diego,  coining 
as  they  did  about  tlie  same  time  as  rumors  from  the  Colorado 
river  and  Bandini's  ranch,  caused  intense  excitement,  A  let- 
ter from  Antonio  Garra  to  Jos^  Antonio  Estudillo,  clearly  show- 
ing that  the  Indian  chieftain  expected  the  help  of  the  Califor- 
nians  in  the  uprising,  was  also  made  public  and  added  to  the- 
excitement.     A  translation  of  this  letter  follows: 

Mr.  Joaf  Antonio   Estudillo — 

I  salute  you.  Some  time 
past,  I  told  you  what  I  thought,  and  now  the  blow  baa  been 
struck.  If  I  live  I  will  come  and  belp  you  berause  all  the  In- 
dians are  invited  in  all  parts.  Perhaps  the  Han  Bernardlnos 
are  now  rising  and  have  a  man  named  Juan  Berus.  He  tells 
that  the  white  people  waited  for  me.  For  that  reason  I  gave 
them  my  word,  and  be  all  ready  by  Tuesday  to  leave  this  for 
the  Pueblo.  You  will  arrange  with  the  white  people  and  the 
Indians,  and  send  me  vour  word.     Nothing  more. 

ANTONIO  GARBA. 

The  people  of  Hsn  Diego  at  once  held  a  mass  meeting,  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  with  the  aid  of  Major  Samuel  P.  Heint- 
zelman,  who  was  in  command  of  the  district,  and  began  the  organ- 
ization of  a  volunteer  company  to  go  on  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion. Sentinels  were  posted  to  guard  every  approach  to  the 
town  and  a  strict  watch  kept.  Deputy  Sheriff  Joseph  Reiner 
was  sent  out  as  a  scout  and  found  the  hostiles  in  force  at  Agua 
Caliente,  three  miles  beyond  Warner's.  In  the  meantime,  the 
town  filled  with  refugees  from  the  country.  The  Indians  at 
Tem^cnla,  after  refusing  to  join  Garra,  came  in  for  protection. 
The  white  residents  of  the  various  ranchos  did  likewise,  many 
of  them  abandoning  their  household  goods.  Many  citizens  ren- 
dered important  services  at  this  time.  Don  Joaquin  Ortega, 
owner  of  the  Santa  Maria  rancho,  offered  to  donate  horses  for 
the  use  of  the  volunteers,  and  Philip  Crosthwaite  undertook  t» 
fro  after  them.  With  him  went  Albert  B.  Smith,  Enos  A.  Wall, 
John  C.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Ogden.  They  made  the  trip  in 
safety  and  returned  with  the  horses,  although  it  was  considered 
a  hazardous  service.  Don  Jos6  Antonio  Estudillo  also  furnished 
horses  and  mules  from  his  El  Cajon  rancho. 

The  volunteer  company  was  known  as  the  "Fitzgerald  Volun- 
teers," in  honor  of  Major  G.  B.  Fitzgerald,  an  army  officer,  who 
was  given  the  command.  Two  or  three  other  army  officers,  who 
were  in  San  Diego  for  their  health,  also  volunteered  and  served 
as  privates.  Cave  J.  Conts  was  made  captain,  Agostin  Ilarasz- 
thy  first  lieutenant,  Lewis  A.  Franklin  second  lieutenant,  Rob- 
ert D.  Israel  first  sergeant,  Jack  Hinton  second  sergeant.  Philip 
Crosthwaite  third  sergeant,  Henr^'  Cla>-ton  fourth  sergeant, 
and   George  P.   Tehbetts  ensign.     The  single   men   only  were 
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allowed  to  jro,  leaving  the  married  men,  under  the  commaud  of 
Sei^i'ant  Ilinton,  to  (niard  the  town.  Thase  who  went  were 
forty  in  number,  all  mounted. 

The  line  of  march  was  by  way  of  the  Soledad,  Penas<iuitas, 
San  PaR<|ual,  Santa  Maria,  and  Santa  Ysabel.  They  arrived  at 
Warner's  Ranch  without  meeting  any  Indians,  and  found  the 
place  entirely  mined.  Advancing  to  Agiia  Caliente,  they  found 
the  rancheria  deserted.  The  bones  of  the  murdered  white  men 
at  this  place  were  gathered  up  and  buried  and  the  village  burned. 
No  Indians  were  seen,  and  the  next  day  the  return  march  began. 
A  scouting  party  captured  Bill  Marshall  and  two  Indians,  who 
were  taken  along  as  prisoners.  The  company  was  detained  two  or 
three  days  at  Santa  Ysabel  by  rain  and  snow,  and  arrived  at 
San  Diego  and  was  disbanded,  early  in  December,  after  an 
alBenee  of  two  weeks.  The  campaign  was  a  failure,  from  a 
number  of  causes.  Garra  was  away  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  trying  to  rally  the  Indians  in  that  region  to  his  aid. 
It  was  the  jioliey  of  the  Indians  to  avoid  an  open  engagement, 
and  when  the  troo]>s  approached  they  scattered  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  men  were  also  chiefly  armeil  with  condemned  army 
muskets  loaned  by  Colonel  Magnider,  and  an  inspection  of 
arms  was  not  held,  by  some  strange  oversight,  until  they  arrived 
at  Agua  Caliente,  when  it  was  discovered  that  only  alwut  one- 
fourth  of  the  guns  could  be  fired. 

Colonel  J.  Bankhead  Magruder.  in  command  of  the  troops  at 
the  Mission,  did  everything  in  his  jMiwer  to  help,  but  was  much 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  men  and  arms.  A  company  of  infantry 
was  sent  to  Yuma,  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  there,  which 
was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  On  Oeeemtier  11th  two  compa- 
nies of  troo|)s  arrived  and  immediately  went  out  under  Lieuten- 
ant Pattei-son.  Knowing  the  Indians  would  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  his  troops,  be  took  them  out  some  distance  and  then 
brought  them  hack  on  the  Yuma  road,  disguised  as  a  wagon- 
train  of  emigrants.  The  Indians  took  the  bait,  charged  upon 
the  wagons  which,  to  their  dismay,  proved  to  be  full  of  soldiers, 
and  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued  in  which  they  lost  many  killed. 
Patterson  then  led  his  men  on  to  Agiia  Caliente,  where  thev 
went  into  camp;  in  the  night,  however,  leaving  their  camp  fires 
burning,  they  went  over  the  mountains  to  Los  Coyotes,  whither 
the  Indians  had  fled,  and  surrounded  their  camp.  A  large  num- 
l>er  of  Indians  were  killed  and  captured,  and  those  who  escaped 
were  subdued.  A  drum-head  court-martial  was  held  at  once 
and  the  following  prisoners,  known  to  have  been  active  in  the 
murders,  were  shot:  Francisco  Mocate,  chief  of  the  San  Ysi- 
dro;  Luis,  Indian  alcalde  of  Agua  Caliente;  Jacobo,  or  Ono- 
Sil:  and  Juan  Bautista.  or  Colon.     The  regulars  returned  to 
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Sau  Diego  early  in  January  and,  everything  being  quiet  once 
more,  the  refugees  returned  to  their  homes. 

Bill  Marshall  and  the  two  Indians  confined  in  the  San  Diego 
jail  were  promptly  tried  by  court-martial.  One  of  these  Indi- 
ans was  Jose  Lacano,  Marshall's  father-in-law,  an  old  man.  As 
it  appeared  that,  while  he  knew  of  the  uprising,  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  it,  he  was  discharged.  Marshall's  mother-in-law 
gave  testimony  against  him.  An  Indian  boy  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  Warner's  was  convicted  of  giving  false  testimony 
during  the  trial  and  punished  with  twenty-five  lashes  on  his 
bare  back. 

Marshall  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  as  was 
also  the  second  Indian  prisoner.  His  name  was  Juan  Bero  or 
Berus.  lie  appears  to  have  been  the  man  named  as  a  leader 
in  Garra's  letter  to  Estudillo.  The  trial  was  concluded  on 
December  10th  and  the  men  were  hanged  at  two  o'clock,  Decem- 
ber 13th.  The  Indian  acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  Marshall 
insisted  he  was  innocent.  A  scaffold  was  erected  near  the  old 
Catholic  cemetery,  the  men  placed  in  a  wagon,  the  ropes  ad- 
justed about  their  necks,  and  the  wagon  moved  on,  leaving' 
them  to  strangle  to  death. 

What  the  course  of  events  would  have  been  had  Garra  been 
personally  present  with  his  warriors,  can  only  he  conjectured. 
His  misfortunes  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  Cahuilla  chief 
whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  proved  loyal  to  the  whites,  and 
while  they  sat  discussing  the  matter,  he  caused  his  men  to  slip 
up  behind  Garra  and  seize  and  bind  him.  and  delivered  him  to 
the  authorities  at  Los  Angeles.  He  was  brought  to  San  Diego- 
under  guard  on  January  8th,  and  a  court-martial  was  assembled 
for  his  trial  on  the  charges  of  treason,  murder,  and  theft.  The 
l)oard  consisted  of  General  Joshua  H,  Bean,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Major  Myra  Weston,  Lieutenant  George  F.  Hooper,  Major  M. 
Norton,  Captain  T.  Tilghman,  and  Major  Santiago  E.  Arguello. 
Cave  J.  Couts  was  judge  advocate.  Major  McKinatry  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  and  J.  J.  Warner  interpr<*ter. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  brought  out  that  Garra  had 
expected  aid  from  a  number  of  Califomians,  but  this  was 
doubtless  a  mere  fancy  of  his  own.  The  court-martial  took 
occasion  fo  publish  a  signed  statement  that  nothing  whatever 
had  been  brought  out  at  the  trial  reflecting  upon  the  mei> 
aenised.     Captain  Israel  says: 

I  never  underatooil  Gsrra  very  well.  With  hia  education,  he 
ought  to  have  knoim  he  would  have  no  rhan^'e  in  fig:httDg  the 
Americans.  He  had  told  the  Indians  he  would  turn  the  balleta 
into  water,  and  it  looltpd  as  though  he  himself  believed  he 
eonld  do  this,  aa  he  certainly  was  not  afraid  of  them.  While 
be  was  in  jail  here  he  told  me  about  an  Indian  chief,  somewhere 
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off  ID  the  Sao  Boroardiuo  mouDtaina,  who,  he  said,  had  promised 
to  send  him  three  hundred  ivarriors.  He  also  accused  Argiiello 
and  Ortega  of  promisiog  to  help  him.  If  Argiiello  ever  made 
any  promiaes  of  that  kind,  it  must  have  been  when  old  Antonio 
bad  him  acared—Argiiello's  explanation  was  that  he  was  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  Indians  were  up  to  and  that  he  never  prom- 
iacd   them  any  help. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Januarj'  10,  1852,  it  was  anhoiinced  to 
Garra  that  he  must  die.  Father  Juan  Holbein  remained  with 
him  from  that  hour  until  the  end.  At  half  past  four,  the  fir- 
ing squad  of  ten  men  paraded  before  the  cell,  the  provost  mar- 
shal, Robert  D.  Israel,  informed  Garra  that  his  hour  had  come, 
and  the  march  to  the  grave  was  begun.  Garra 's  bearing  was 
cool  and  he  showed  a  determination  to  die  like  a  man.  The 
priest  thought  his  conduct  unbecoming,  and  tried  to  insist  upon 
his  praying  all  the  way.  Garra  refused  to  do  this,  saying: 
"What  is  the  useT  That  is  of  no  account!"  The  priest  stopped 
the  procession  and  stood  quarrelling  with  Garra  about  it,  until 
he  gave  in  and  began  to  pray,  "Then,"  says  Israel,  "we  found 
that  Garra  knew  more  Latin  than  the  priest  did,"  This  by- 
play continued  all  the  way,  the  priest  continually  insisting  upon 
Garra 's  prayint;  and  Garra  refusing  and  declaring  there  was  no 
use  in  it,  but  muttering  a  prayer  now*  and  then  to  rid  himself 
of  his  importunities. 

Arriving  at  the  open  grave,  Garra  took  his  station  at  its  head, 
and  then  a  new  difficulty  rose.  Father  Juan  commanded  him 
to  ask  the  pardon  of  the  people  assembled;  Garra  at  firat 
refused,  and  only  after  repeated  commands  and  entreaties  did 
he  lift  his  eyes  and  say,  calmly  and  with  a  contemptuous  smile: 
"Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  my  offenses,  and  expect 
yours  in  return,"  When  a  soldier  advanced  to  tie  a  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes,  he  laughingly  refused  to  permit  it,  but  at 
Father  Juan's  request  he  again  yielded  and  allowed  his  eyes  to 
be  bandaged.  The  provost  quickly  gave  the  command :  "Ready! 
Aim!  Fire!"  and  Antonio  Garra  fell  into  his  grave.  He  actu- 
ally died  laughing.  His  firmness  was  real,  lacking  all  bravado, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  Editor 
Ames  said:  "In  an  instant  the  soul  of  a  truly  'brave'  winged 
its  flight  to  the  regions  of  eternity,  accompanied  by  the  melan- 
choly howling  of  dogs,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion, — casting  a  gloom  over  the  assembled  hundreds, 
who  while  acknowledging  the  justness  of  Antonio's  fate,  felt  the 
need  to  drop  a  tear  o'er  the  grave  of  a  brave  man  and  once  pow- 
erful chieftain,"  But  notwithstanding  Ames's  real  admiration 
for  Garra's  courage,  he  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  his 
propensity  to  joke,  and,  in  the  next  issue  of  his  paper,  under 
the  head  of  "Departures,"  inserted  the  following:     "AntOttio 
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Gan-a,  Ticrra  Ctilieiite"  (literally,  for  u  hot  country,  i.  e.,  hell). 

A  lat^e  number  of  Indiana  witnessed  the  execution  and  were 
doubtless  duly  impressed;  at  any  rate,  there  was  never  another 
Indian  uprising,  of  like  proportions,  in  the  South. 

But  although  there  were  no  more  Indian  "wars,"  occasional 
murders,  robberies,  and  pillaging  still  occurred.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  lived  in  and  near  San  Diego  all  through  the 
SO's,  60's,  70's,  and  even  far  into  the  80's,  and  there  was  an 
encampment  in  Switzer's  Canyon  for  many  years.  In  1876,  an 
effort  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  to  have  the  Indi- 
ans settled  upon  reservations,  took  definite  form  in  an  execu- 
tive order  by  President  Grant,  setting  apart  a  large  area  of 
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lands  in  San  Diego  County  "for  the  permanent  use  and  oeeu- 
pancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Lower  California."  A  copy 
of  this  order,  giving  a  description  of  the  lands  set  apart,  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Indian  reservations. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  early  days  was 
to  camp  on  the  seashore  near  Ocean  Beach,  about  the  time  of 
Lent,  and  remain  till  Easter,  drying  mussels,  clams,  and  fish. 
They  formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  white  population  for 
laborers,  and  were  tolerably  satisfactory  so  long  as  they  did  not 
get  drunk.  While  Lieutenant  Derby  was  turning  the  San 
Diego  river,  in  1853,  he  employed  a  large  number  of  Indian 
laborers.    He  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  offer  a  reward  for 
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the  apprehension  of  any  person  selling  liquor  to  the  ludians. 

During  the  50 's,  there  waa  something  like  a  reign  o£  terror 
in  Old  San  Diego,  due  tu  the  lawless  acts  of  drunken  Indians. 
Severe  measures  were  taken,  but  without  very  much  effect. 
There  was  an  Indian  alcalde  who  had  a  sort  of  authority  over 
these  Indians,  and  oeeasionally  punished  offenders  by  tying 
them  up  to  the  old  cannon  which  then  stood  muzzle  downward 
in  the  ground  in  front  of  a  store  at  Old  San  Diego  and  was  used 
for  a  hitching  post,  and  whipping  them  with  a  blacksuake  whip. 

During  the  years  from  1853  to  1860,  stabbing  affrays  were 
of  nightly  occurrence,  and  very  little  effort  was  made  to  appre- 
hend or  punish  the  offenders.  Editor  Ames  waxed  by  turns 
indignant  and  grimly  humorous  over  the  matter.  On  one  occa- 
sion, "our  able  district  attorney,  instead  of  subjecting  the 
county  to  about  a  thousand  dollars  expense  by  having  the  stab- 
ber  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  had  a  hall  and  chain  put  to 
him  and  'farmed  him  out'  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash."  A 
short  time  afterward : 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  meat  market,  the  Indiana  about 
town  have  gone  into  the  butchering  business  on  quite  an  ex- 
tensive scale — killing  about  one  a  week.  An  Indian  boy,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Evans,  malkptl  up  to  another  Indian  boy  on  Sat- 
urday nigbt  last,  and  with  a  long  knife  ripped  him  open  as 
quietly  as  If  he  were  cutting  a  watermelon.    Who  comes  nextT 

Sometimes  the  whites  suffered.  In  August,  1857,  John  Min- 
tum  was  severely  cut  in  the  arm  by  an  Indian,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  "knocking  out"  with  a  stick  of  stove- 
wood.     On  April  10,  1858,  the  Herald  declares: 

There  must  be  something  done  to  "clean  out"  the  cattle 
thieves  in  this  county.  Whipping  has  got  to  be  of  small  ac. 
count  in  deterring  the  Indians  from  thieving,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusiOD  that  the  delectable  and  efficacious  remedy 
of  hanging  is  about  the  best,  after  all.  One  fellow  whom  they 
whipped  out  at  Santa  Ysabei,  got  so  mad  about  it  that  he  just 
walked  off  a  hundred  yards  and  laid  down  and  dierl!  .  .  . 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  have  been  311  head  of  cat- 
tle stolen  in  this  vicinity,  Ramon  Carrillo  alone,  having  lost 
lOS  of  that  number. 

That  the  citizens  endured  this  state  of  affairs  as  long  and 
patiently  as  they  did,  may  well  excite  wonder.  OnJy  one  inci- 
dent of  vigilante  work  in  San  Diego  proper  has  come  to  light. 
There  was  a  poor  old  tailor  in  the  town  who  used  to  get  drunk 
quite  often.  One  day,  having  borrowed  a  dollar  from  a  friend, 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  suffering  from  want  of  food,  he  was 
soon  seen  in  an  intoxicated  condition.  The  next  morning,  his 
body  was  found  lying  on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  above  the  town. 
He  had  been  beaten  to  death  with  stones  and  the  jawbone  of 
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a  bullock,  stri|>ped  naked,  and  left  lying  there.  The  manner  of 
his  death  and  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  poor  and  had 
evidently  been  killed  for  hia  clothes,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Indiana.  A  search  of  the  ground  near  the 
body  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  knife  which  was  known  to 
belong  to  an  Indian  called  Manteca  [fat,  or  tallow],  and  with 
this  clew  the  names  of  a  number  of  Indians  who  had  been  seen 
with  the  tailor  on  the  evening  of  his  death,  were  soon  discov- 
ered. The  murderers  had  decamped,  but  about  six  months 
afterward  some  of  them  ventured  back  to  town,  and  with  the 
aid  of  other  Indians,  three  of  them  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail. 

The  citizens  now  thought  it  time  to  act,  and  also  that  it  was 
just  as  well  to  save  the  county  the  expense  and  trouble  of  legal 
proceedings.  The  vigilante  party  consisted  of  Robert  D.  Israel, 
E.  W.  Xloree,  John  Van  Alst.  and  one  other  man  whose  name 
has  not  been  learned.  These  four  men  went  to  the  jail  and  took 
the  three  Indians  out  with  the  intention  of  hanging  them. 
Israel,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war  and  knew  some- 
thing of  military  affairs,  protested  that  the  party  was  too  small 
to  handle  the  Indians  all  at  once,  and  suggested  that  they  be 
dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  He  was  overruled,  however,  and  the 
result  was  that  as  soon  as  the  Indians  learned  the  intention  of 
the  party,  they  began  to  fight  hard  and  two  of  them  succeeded 
in  getting  away.  One  of  these  two  escapetl  and  was  never  re- 
captured, and  the  other  would  have  done  so  had  not  Mr.  Morse 
shot  him  and  broke  his  leg.  They  then  hanged  one  of  them  in 
a  vacant  building  which  had  belonged  to  Agostin  Ilaraazthy, 
and  the  other  in  an  old  adobe  building  built  by  Crosthwaite 
near  the  American  cemetery.  Mrs.  Carson  says  that  on  look- 
ing out  the  next  morning,  she  saw  the  l)ody  hanging  in  the 
Haraszthy  house,  mistook  it  for  an  effigj'  and  called  to  her  hus- 
band that  the  Spanish  had  been  "hanging  Judas"  again. 

Mrs.  Carson  tells  many  interesting  stories  about  the  Indians 
of  San  Diego  in  early  days.  They  kept  an  Indian  servant  who 
one  day  was  missing,  and  after  two  days  was  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dry  well.  He  was  taken  out,  very  much  bniised,  his 
wounds  dressed,  and  an  Indian  employetl  to  nurse  him,  ITe 
improved  and  was  thought  to  he  nut  of  danger;  but  one  day 
the  nurse  went  away  and  left  a  blind  Indian  in  charge  of  the 
patient,  who  thereupon  crawled  out  of  bed  and  proceeded  to 
treat  himself  by  the  Indian  method.  This  consisted  of  taking 
a  brand  from  the  fireplace  and  scorching  himself  on  the  side  with 
it.  to  set  up  a  counter  irritation  by  burning.  He  burned  him- 
self so  severely  that  he  onlj'  lived  a  few  hours  afterward. 

Thomas  Whaley  bought  an  Indian  girl  from  her  parents,  giv- 
ing them  something  like  $100  worth  of  goods  from  his  store  in 
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exchange  for  their  consent  for  the  girl  to  live  in  his  family. 
The  girl  stayed  about  a  month  and  then  disappeared  and  re- 
turned to  her  parents.  When  Mr.  Whaley  went  after  her  they 
were  witling  to  let  her  go,  but  wanted  to  be  paid  over  again, 
and  this  continued  as  long  as  the  kind-hearted  merchant  would 
allow  himself  to  be  "worked,"  the  girl  running  away  as  often 
as  her  parents  felt  the  need  of  supplies  from  the  store. 


ROBERT  D.  ISRAEL 

at  IMiiB  pioneera  and  Daitlcf panta  in  Ic 


There  was  an  Indian  rancheria  near  the  palm  trees  in  Old 
Town  where  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  dances.  ' '  It  was  like 
an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee,"  says  Mrs.  Whaley;  "the  Indians 
would  stand  up  in  two  long  rows  and  dance,  and  the  one  of  each 
opposite  pair  that  could  dance  best  won  the  other's  clothes.  I 
dressed  this  girl  well,  but  she  would  go  to  those  dances  and 
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always  came  home  in  rags,  having  lost  the  clothes  I  gave  her, 
at  the  dance," 

Ou  Hay  26,  1869,  the  Union  contained  this  item:  "We 
noticed  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  Lo  family  parading  the 
streets  last  week,  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
before  they  left  the  garden  of  Eden.  If  there  is  an  old  clothes 
society  in  this  part  of  the  moral  vineyard,  we  would  suggest  to 
its  members  that  these  children  of  the  forest  receive  a  little  of 
their  attention." 

This  was  a  common  occurrence  for  many  years  before  and 
after.  Mrs.  Morse  speaks  of  "wild  Indians,  nude,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cloth  about  the  loins,"  who,  "stalked  majestic- 
ally across  the  plaza,  their  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
or,  if  in  mourning,  plastered  up  with  paste  made  of  grease 
and  Hsbes.  The  rings  in  their  noses,  were  equally  as  useful  and 
ornamental  as  the  rings  in  the  ears  of  white  ladies." 

In  1873,  the  Indians  about  new  San  Diego  made  themselves 
so  objectionable  by  petty  thieving  and  nightly  brawls,  that  City 
Marshal  Gassen  and  Josfi  Guadalupe  Estudillo  were  sent  to 
notify  them  to  move  their  camp  ont  of  town.  Their  old  chief, 
EI  Capitan,  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  harangue,  which  he 
broke  off  to  hear  the  message  of  the  alcaldes,  and  promised 
obedience.  In  the  following  month  he  entered  an  indignant 
protest  against  putting  out  poisoned  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  dogs,  a  practice  which,  it  appeared,  had  led  to  the  death 
of  two  of  his  warriors. 

This  venerable  chief  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  race,  and  long 
an  interesting  figure  about  San  Diego.  The  words  El  Capitan 
mean  simply  the  captain,  or  chief,  and  give  no  clew  to  his  name. 
He  was  once  a  chief  of  the  Cahuillas.  lie  nlwaj^s  wore  a  "plug" 
hat  and  carried  a  cane,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  a  manly 
figure.  He  exerted  considerable  influence  over  his  turbulent 
people,  and  aided  the  authorities  in  keeping  them  in  order.  He 
died  in  San  Diego  on  December  10.  1875.  at  an  advanced  age. 

In  Jlarch,  1880.  there  was  complaint  of  "too  much  pistol- 
shooting  around  town  after  dark"  by  Indians.  And  on  May 
18,  1886,  Constable  Rice  shot  and  killed  an  Indian  on  lower 
Fifth  street  in  new  San  Diego.  The  Indian  was  drunk  and 
attacked  Officer  Kerren  with  a  knife.  Rice  interfered,  where- 
upon the  Indian  turned  upon  him  and  was  shot. 

In  October,  1883.  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Chief 
O'Tay,  of  the  Diegiieno  Indians,  died  at  Old  Town.  She  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Indians  converted  by  the  missionaries. 
Father  Ubach  thought  her  to  be  at  least  120  years  old.  About 
two  years  before  her  death,  she  cut  a  third  set  of  teeth. 
Another  of  these  first  converts,  a  man  named  "Nevos,"  lived 
to  the  age  of  125.  dying  at  Old  Town  on  January  23.  1887.    He 
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was  a  native  of  Lower  California  and  was  broiii^ht  to  San 
Diego  with  the  first  expedition,  in  1769.  He  bore  his  age  well, 
was  never  crippled,  and  although  blind  for  years  could  hoe 
corn  and  beans,  cut  wood,  and  wash  dishes,  to  the  last.  The 
characteristic  old  age  of  San  Diego  Indians  has  been  alluded 
to  by  Dana: 

Here  among  the  huts,  ne  saw  tb?  oldest  mao  that  I  have 
ever  met  with;  and,  indeed  I  never  supposed  a  person  could  re- 
tain life  and  exhibit  sueh  marks  of  age.  He  was  sitting  out  in 
tbe  sun,  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  hut,  and  his  legs  and 
arms,  which  were  bare,  were  of  a  dark  red  color,  the  skin  withere.l 
and  shrunken  up  like  burnt  leather,  and  the  limba  not  larger 
around  than  those  of  a  boy  of  five  years.  He  had  a  few  gray 
Iiairs,  whieh  were  tied  together  at  tbe  back  of  hia  head,  and  be 
waa  so  feeble  that,  when  we  eame  up  to  him,  he  raised  his 
hands  slowly  to  bis  face  and,  taking  bold  of  his  lids  with  his 
fingers,  lifted  them  up  to  look  at  us;  and,  being  satisfied,  let 
them  drop  again.  All  command  over  tbe  lids  seemed  to  have 
gone.  I  asked  bis  age,  but  could  get  no  answer  hut  "Qmen 
Babe?"  and  they  probably  did  not  know. 

There  is  an  aged  Indian  yet  living  who  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Old  Town^ — Rafael  Mamudes.  He  is  a  native  of  Her- 
mosillo  and  has  led  an  adventurous  life.  He  was  once  a  baker 
and  followe<l  his  trade  at  Jlonterej'.  He  also  mined  in  Calaveras 
County,  and  made  a  sea  voyage  to  Guaymas.  He  claims  to 
l>e  over  a  hundred  years  old,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  verify 
this,  and  his  real  age  is  probably  less.  He  came  here  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  has  supported  himself  by  day  labor.  He  has 
been  married  but  is  now  alone,  save  for  an  aped  sister.  He 
owns  the  little  plot  on  which  the  old  jail  stands. 

MISSION  INDIAN  LANDS 

Extracts  from  Executive  Order,  dated  Washington,  D,  C. 
January  7,  1876,  making  reservation  of  tracts  for  the  permanent 
use  and  occujation  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: 

"Potrero" — Including  Bincon,  Qapich,  and  La  Jovo:  Town- 
ship 10,  south  range  1  east;  sections  16.  23,  2.j.  26,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  and  fractional  sections  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  27,  2S 
and  29. 

"Cahuilla" — township  7,  sooth  range  2  east;  sections  33,  26, 
27,  28,  33,  34.  35,  and  36;  township  7,  south  range  3  east;  sec- 
tions 26,  27,  28,  29.  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35;  township  8,  south 
range  2  east;  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  i;  township  8,  south  range  3 
east,  sections  31  and  32;  township  15,  south  range  2  east,  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

"Capitan  Grande" — township  14,  south  range  2  east,  sections 
2,'i,  26,  27,  34.  35,  and  36;  township  14.  south  range  3  east,  sec- 
tions 31  and  32;  township  15,  south  range  2  east,  sections  1.  2, 
3,  4.  5,  6.  7,  8.  9,  and  10;  township  15.  south  range  3  east,  sec- 
tions S  and  6. 
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a  Grande) — townBhip  11,  south 
on  21,  northwest  quartar  and 
casfhalf  of  section  28,  and  sectioDB  25,  26,  and  27;  tonnsbip  11, 
south  range  3  east,  Beetions  25,  26,  27,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and 
fractional  BectionB  29,  3U,  and  32;  township  12,  sonth  range  2 
east,  sectionH  3,  10,  14,  15,  and  fractional  section  13;  townahip 
12,  south  range  2  east,  sectiona  1,  2,  12,  and  fT&etional  sectioae 
3,  4,  10,   11,   13,  and  14. 

"  Pata " — township  S,  south  range  2  west,  northeaat  quarter 
of  section  33,  and  north  half  of  north  half  of  aection  34. 

"Agua  Caliente" — tonuship  10,  south  range  3  east,  south- 
east quarter  of  section  23,  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  west 
half  of  sectioD  26,  and  east  half  of  section  26. 

"Lycuan" — township  16,  south  range  1  east,  northeast  qnar- 
ter  of  section   13. 

"Maja" — township  13,  south  range  3  eaat,  northeaat  quarter 
of   section  35. 

"Cosmet" — township  13,  south  range  3  east,  north  half  of 
northeast  quarter  of  spction  25. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SAN  DIEGO  IN  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

JHE  people  of  San  Diego  lived  through  an  anx- 
ious and  exciting  experience  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  As  the  only  important  port  in 
Southern  California,  the  town  was  of  obvious 
strategic  importance,  and  both  sides  tried  to 
hold  it  as  a  base  of  operations.  The  most 
conspicuous  Americans  identified  with  the 
war  in  the  West,  Stockton,  Fremont,  Kearny, 
participated  in  movements  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  hard- 
est battle  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  Califor- 
nia was  fought  at  San  Pasqual.  The  town  itself  was  taken, 
lost,  and  taken  again  by  the  American  forces  before  the  new 
flag  went  up  to  stay.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  stream  of  social 
gaiety  flowed  on  with  only  slight  interruptions  and  the  joy  of 
it  was  actually  increased,  at  times,  by  the  presence  of  gallant 
soldiers  from  abroad. 

The  pleasantest  memory  of  the  period  which  comes  down  to 
us  is  the  attitude  of  native  Americans  who  had  married  Cal- 
ifomian  women  and  become  Mexican  citizens.  Beset  on  one 
hand  by  the  claims  of  their  native  land,  and  on  the  other  by 
their  obligations  to  their  adopted  countrj'  and  the  natural  sym- 
pathies of  their  wives  with  the  race  to  which  they  belonged, 
these  Americans  were  certainly  in  a  very  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. Without  exception,  and  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  they 
declared  for  the  United  States.  What  is  yet  more  beautiful  and 
touching,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  their  Spanish  wives 
stood  by  them,  even  when  their  own  fathers  and  brothers  were 
in  arms  on  the  Mexican  side.  If  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
love  is  thicker  than  blood — the  love  which  these  men  felt  for 
their  country  and  these  women  for  their  husbands.  The  native 
population  divided  between  the  two  sides,  while  some  remained 
neutral.  The  mast  prominent  Spanish  families,  the  Argiielloe, 
Bandinis,  and  Pedrorenas,  promptly  espoused  the  American 
cause  when  they  found  that  war  was  inevitable.  They  clearly 
recognized  that  Mexico  could  not  hold  the  country  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Ignited  Rtntes,  and  wisely  decided 
to  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  which  could  offer  personal 
security,  material  prosperity,  and  liberal  self-government. 
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On  July  29,  1846,  Captain  Samuel  P.  Dupont  arrived  from 
Monterey  in  the  sloop-of-war,  Cyane.  "With  him  were  John  C. 
Fremont  aud  his  company  of  80  men,  and  a  like  number  of 
mnrines;  also.  Kit  Carson,  Alexis  Godey,  and  four  Delaware 
Indians.  The  whole  composed  the  "California  Battalion"  of 
votuiitcera.  with  Fremont  as  major  and  Archibald  H.  Gillespie 
as  captain.  This  formidable  party  received  a  friendly  greet- 
ing from  leading  citizens,  and  lost  no  time  in  hoisting  the  Amer- 
ican flag  on  the  Plaza  at  Old  Town.  The  log  of  the  Cyane 
shows  the  following  entries: 


July  29.-8  to  meridian.  At  10:30  hauleit  up  eoursea,  atand- 
ing  in  for  harbor  of  San  Diego.  At  11:30  came  to  in  9'^  fath- 
oma;  hojated  out  boats.  Found  tbe  Mexit^an  brig  Juanita  at 
RQchor  in  the  harbor.  AJ  11:45  sent  Lieutenant  Higgins  along- 
side with  inatnictione  to  overhaul  her  papers.  At  3:40  the 
launch  and  Ailigator,  under  eommand  of  Lieutenant  Rowan,  and 
the  Karine  Onard  under  Lieutenant  Maddox,  left  the  ship  to 
take  possession  of  the  town  of  San  Diego  and  boist  the  Ameri- 
ean  flag.    From  4  to  8,  Major  Fremont  left  the  ship  with  a  de- 
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tachment  of  bis  men.  At  9  p.m.  laaneb  returned  and  at  1I);5U 
the  Ailigator  with  Lieuteoant  Rowan,  after  taking  possession 
of  San  Diego  and  boiating  the  American  flag,  leaving  all  our 
marine  guard,  nnder  Lieutenant  Maddox,  on  ahore  to  defend 
the  flag  and  town. 

July  30. — Crew  employed  in  landing  Major  Fr&mont's  Bat- 
talion with  their  equipments.  3  to  meridian.  Finished  land- 
ing Major  Fremont's  troopa  and  baggage. 

August  9. — Lieutenant  Maddox  and  the  marine  guard  came 
on  board;  also.  Lieutenant  George  L.  Selden,  Meridian  to  4  p. 
m.    Beating  out  to  seaward. 

The  flag  wsed  on  this  occasion  was  a  naval  flap.  One  of  the 
first  American  Hags  used  in  San  Diego  was  made  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Juan  Bandini, — .Tosefa,  Tsabel,  and  Arcadia,  of 
red  and  blue  flannel  and  white  muslin  sheets.  The  only  one  of 
these  ladies  now  surviving  is  Mrs.  Arcadia  Bandini  de  Baker 
of  Santa  Jlonica.  Their  flap  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
government  at  Washington,  together  with  the  historj-  of  its  mak- 
ing and  use. 

Fremont's  orders  were  to  use  San  Diego  as  a  base  for  the 
capture  of  Los  Angeles.  After  collecting  cattle,  horses  and 
other  supplies,  he  marched  north  Aug.  8th,  riding  "an  uncom- 
monly beaiitiful  aorrel  horse,"  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  Bandini.  A  small  garrison  was  left  behind,  but  it  did  not 
remain  long,  or  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  inadequate,  for 
about  the  middle  of  September  twelve  men  under  Captain  Eze- 
kiel  Merritt  came  down  from  Los  Angeles  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town,  in  response  to  a  demand  which  bad  been 
voiced  by  Henry-  D.  Fitch.  Prominent  citizens  aided  in  pre- 
serving order  and  accepted  offices  under  the  election  which  was 
ordered  by  Stockton,  and  took  place  on  Sept.  15th.  Miguel  de 
Pedrorena  became  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Pedro  C.  Carrillo 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs. 

Los  Angeles  promptly  surrendered  to  Stockton  and  Fremont, 
who  joined  forces  when  the  former  arrived  from  San  Pedro  and 
the  latter  from  San  Diego.  The  victory'  was  not  lasting,  how- 
ever, for  in  a  short  time  the  Californians  rose  and  recaptured 
Los  Angeles.  Thus  encouraged,  they  determined  to  regain  San 
Diego  also.  For  this  purpose  Francisco  Rico  was  sent  south 
early  in  October  with  fifty  men.  Rico  did  not  reach  San  Diego, 
being  recalled  in  haste  after  reaching  the  Santa  Margarita,  bnt 
Sfirbulo  Varela  was  soon  after  sent  in  his  stead.  A  number  of 
Merritt 's  men  had  been  sent  from  Sau  Diego  to  Los  Angeles 
from  time  to  time  with  dispatches,  so  that  there  were  at  that 
time  bnt  six  or  seven  left.  On  the  approach  of  Rieo's  forces, 
John  Bidwell,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  at  San  Luis  Rev,  left 
that  place  and  .ioined  Merritt 's  party  at  San  Diego.  The  little 
garrison  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  as  well 
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as  by  apparently  well-founded  niniors  of  a  plot  of  the  Califor- 
nians  to  kill  the  Americans.  They  therefore  embarked  on  board 
the  Slovhigton,  a  whale-ship  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  which 
had  been  chartered  by  the  novemment.  The  refugees  included 
the  garrison,  the  American  residents  and  their  families,  and  a 
number  of  C»lifornians  who  had  reason  to  fear  for  their  safety. 
The  town  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and,  looking 
out  the  next  morning,  the  refugees  saw  the  Mexican  flag  float- 
ing from  the  flagstaff  above  the  plaza. 

In  this  emei^eocy.  Bidwell  was  sent  to  San  Pedro  with  four 
men  in  a  small  boat  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  He  returned 
after  a  dangerous  voyage  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
recapture  the  town.    It  often  happens  that  we  worry  most  about 
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things  that  never  occur,  and  the  refugees  in  the  whale-ship  wor- 
ried about  the  fact  that  two  of  the  old  cannon  lay  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  that  the  Mexicans  might  mount  them  on  ox-carts, 
bring  them  down  to  the  shore,  and  bombard  the  ships.  To  ren- 
der such  a  disaster  impossible,  Albert  B.  Smith  was  put  ashore 
at  La  Playa,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Presidio  Hill  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route.  He  found  the  guns,  spiked  them,  and  returned 
in  safety.  Relieved  of  anxiety  on  this  score,  and  emboldened 
by  Smith's  exploit,  Captain  Merritt  the  next  morning  landed 
all  his  available  force,  together  with  the  whalers  and  two  can- 
non from  the  ships,  and  marched  upon  the  town.    The  Mexican 
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troopers  were  formed  in  battle  array  but  soon  gave  way  and 
ran  off  over  the  liills.  The  Jlexican  flag  was  hauled  down  by 
Maria  Antonia  Iilachado,  who  carried  it  off  to  save  it  from  the 
Americans.  Albert  B.  Smith  then  elimlied  the  flagpole,  attached 
the  new  halyards  and  hauled  up  the  American  tiag.  Since  that 
day,  it  has  never  been  hauled  down.  The  Mexicans  shot  at 
Smith  during  his  daring  feat,  and  he  replied  by  waving  his  hat 
at  them  in  deflaace.  He  was  not  hit  and  none  of  the  Americans 
were  wounded. 

Though  driven  out  of  town,  the  Mexican  rangers  retired  but 
a  short  distance  and  continued  the  siege.  They  were  reinforced 
late  in  October  by  100  men  from  Los  Angeles  under  command 
of  Captains  Cota  and  Carrillo.  Their  tactics  were  to  avoid 
engagements  and  cut  off  supplies.  Every  day  they  appeared 
on  the  hills  and  shot  at  anyone  in  sight,  and  on  one  occasion 
drove  some  cattle  away  from  the  flat  in  town.  As  a  conse- 
quence, provisions  grew  short  and  suffering  increased. 

Commodore  Stockton,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  California 
had  not  yet  been  conquered,  came  to  San  Diego  early  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  60-gun  ship  Congress. 

The  situation  of  the  fXaee  was  found  to  be  miserable  and  de- 
plorable. The  niole  inhabitants  had  abandoned  tlie  town,  leav- 
ing their  women  and  children  dependeot  upon  us  for  food.  He 
at  once  sent  Captain  Samuel  Gibaon,  of  the  Battalion,  in  the 
Stoningtnn  to  Ensenada,  and  this  expedition  returned  in  a  few 
days  overland,  driving  about  dO  horses  and  200  head  of  cattle 
into  the  town.  Stockton  had  in  the  meantime  made  a  trip  to 
San  Pedro  in  the  Congress,  and  on  hia  return  the  ship  grounded 
and  was  in  danger  of  tumbling  over.  While  the  crew  were  en- 
gaged in  staying  the  ship  with  spars,  the  enemy,  irritated,  I 
suppose,  by  the  loss  of  hia  animals,  came  down  in  considerable 
force  and  made  an  attack;  they  were,  however,  soon  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  and  liorses  killed,  and  four  wounded. 

The  date  of  this  report,  November  23rd,  marks  the  time  when 
vigorous  measures  were  begun  for  clearing  the  country  of  the 
enemy.  Up  to  this  time  the  American  losses  were  one  man  killed 
and  one  wounded.  Varela  had  brought  a  cannon,  with  which 
he  attacked  the  post  from  the  hill.  Earthworks  had  l)een  thrown 
up  at  this  place  in  1838,  at  a  time  when  an  attack  was  expected 
from  Genera]  Jose  Castro,  and  from  this  protection  the  rangers 
menaced  the  town.  They  were  so  near  that  Joan  Rocha  could 
be  heard  shouting  to  his  aunt  for  ropa  [clothing]  and  chocolate. 
Prom  this  coign  of  vantage  J.  M.  Orozco  amiised  himself  by 
shooting  at  Miguel  de  Pedrorena  while  he  was  escorting  a  young 
lady.  But  this  all  came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  gallant 
exploit,  led  by  Captain  Santiago  E.  Argiiello. 

This  officer  assailed  the  hill,  his  company  dragging  a  cannon 
with  them,  drove  the  Californians  from  the  trenches,  captured 
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their  gtin,  and  turned  it  against  them.  The  enemy  made  a  new 
stand  behind  the  old  Presidio  walls,  but  soon  retreated  up  the 
valley  toward  the  mission.  Argiiello  having  been  wounded  in 
the  leg.  Captain  Pedrorena  led  the  men  in  pursuit,  and  about 
a  mile  up  the  valley  exchanged  shots  with  a  party  under  Lean- 
dro  Osuna.  A  little  farther  on  an  American,  going  to  water 
his  horse  in  a  Canada,  was  killed.  A  skirmish  occurred  at  the 
old  mission,  where  a  few  rangers  were  taken  prisoner.  The 
enemy  then  scattered,  a  part  deserted,  and  the  rest  retired  to 
the  Soledad. 

One  of  Stockton's  first  cares  was  now  to  place  the  town  in  a 
state  of  defense.     The  captured  earthworks  were  speedily  im- 
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proved  bj'  the  sailors  and  named  Fort  Stockton.  It  consisted 
of  a  ditch  or  moat,  behind  which  casks  filled  with  earth  were 
placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet.  Twelve  ^ns  were  mounted  in 
the  spaces  between  these  casks  in  a  manner  to  command  the 
approaches  from  Los  Angeles  and  Mission  Valley.  One  hun- 
dred men,  under  Lieut.  Jlinor,  were  placed  in  the  fort  as  a  gar- 
rison.    The  work  was  well  done  and  constituted  a  formidable 
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defense  for  the  town.  The  reniains  of  the  earthworks  stand 
today,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 

Stockton  now  be^'an  preparations  for  an  advance  upon  Los 
Angeles.  The  first  thinfr  to  be  considered  was  a  supply  of  cat- 
tle and  horses.  The  enemy  had  swept  the  country  clean  of  live- 
stock and  the  horses  brought  in  by  Captain  Gibson  were  in  such 
poor  condition  that  they  required  weeks  of  rest  to  become  fit 
for  service.  The  Stonington  was  therefore  sent  once  more  down 
the  coast,  about  the  end  of  November,  with  a  force  under  Cap- 
tain Samuel  J.  Hensley,  of  the  Battalion,  to  secure  supplies. 
In  this  work,  Bandini,  Pedroreua,  and  Argiiello,  were  active. 
Stockton  had  landed  his  force  and,  while  awaiting  the  return 
of  this  expedition,  he  improved  the  time  by  organizing  and  drill- 
ing at  the  old  Presidio.  His  men  consisted  of  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  fleet,  members  of  Fremont's  "Battalion  of 
California  Volunteers,"  and  volunteers  who  enlisted  here.  Fre- 
mont was  operating  elsewhere,  hut  Major  Gillespie,  Captains 
Hensley,  Gibson,  and  Bell,  Alexis  Godey,  and  some  Delaware 
Indians  of  his  command,  were  here.  John  Bidwell  was  quarter- 
master of  the  entire  force,  a  man  named  Fisher  was  commissary, 
and  Jlerritt  and  his  twelve  men  were  already  here.  Among  the 
local  volunteers,  Santiago  E.  Arguello  and  Mignel  de  Pedrorena 
were  made  captains  of  cavalry.  Philip  Crosthwaite,  who  was 
on  an  otter-hunting  expedition  to  Lower  California  in  October, 
reached  the  Rosario  Mission  and  was  surprised  there  to  meet 
the  fugitives.  Governor  Pico  and  his  secretary,  and  to  learn  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Tie  hurried  home  and  enlisted  in 
the  volunteers,  under  Captain  Alexander  Bell.  William  Curley, 
John  C.  Stewart,  Julian  Ames.  John  Brown,  A.  B.  Smith,  John 
Post,  and  Thomas  Wrightington  were  members  of  the  same 
company. 

It  is  claimed  that  no  muster  rolls  of  these  volunteer  compa- 
nies were  ever  sent  to  Washington,  and  not  a  man  who  served 
in  them  was  ever  able  to  secure  a  dischat^e.  This  afterward 
worked  considerable  hardship  in  the  case  of  San  Diego  Volun- 
teers, making  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  pensions  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  It  is  difRcult  to  understand  how,  without  turn- 
ing in  any  muster  rolls,  the  oflfieers  secured  the  money  to  pay 
their  men.  The  late  Dr.  Winder  made  some  investigation  of 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  present  writer ;  but  without  result.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  record 
of  the  services  of  San  Diegans  in  this  war,  the  only  informa- 
tion available  being  that  disclosed  by  the  participants  who  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  set  down  their  recollections.  Gillespie 
wrote  that  the  force  in  Stockton's  camp  numbered  450  men. 
Strict    discipline    was   established,    the    men    were    thoroughly 
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drilled,  and  even  the  marines  soou  began  to  preseut  a  soldierly 
appearance  and  to  enjoy  the  new  work. 

Bandiui  offered  his  house  to  the  Commodore,  and  it  was  made 
headquarters.  There  was  soon  considerahle  gaiety.  Stockton 
had  his  band  play  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  invited  the  Ban- 
dini  family  and  the  ladies  of  San  Diego  to  dine  with  him.  There 
were  also  dancing  parties  in  which  the  officers  participated  and 
man\-  courteous  attentions  were  shown  the  ladies,  who  after- 
wards spoke  of  this  period  with  great  enthusiasm. 


8ANTUG0  E.  ARCUELLO 


Meanwhile,  an  Indian  scout  had  been  sent  out  to  ascertain 
where  the  Californian  forces  lay.  lie  returned  with  the  report 
that  about  fifty  of  them  were  encamped  at  San  Bernardo, 
some  thirty  miles  out.  This  force  in  reality  numbered  about 
eighty  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Andres  Pico. 
Captain  Gillespie  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  as  many  men 
as  he  could  mount,  with  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  endeavor  to 
to  surprise  them.  On  December  3rd,  before  this  expedition 
departed,  however,  two  deserters  from  Pico's  camp  came  in  and 
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reported  that  Pieo  had  been  reinforced  by  100  meu.  While 
Stockton  was  examining  these  deserters  at  his  headquartere, 
with  his  aid-de-canip,  Lieut,  Andrew  F.  V,  Gray,  of  the  Con- 
gress, Captain  Edward  Stokes  arrived  from  the  Santa  Ysabel 
rancho,  bringing  the  following  letter  from  General  Stephen  W. 
Kearny,  giving  the  information  that  he  was  approaching  by 
way  of  Warner's: 

Headquarters  Army  of  tlie  West,  Camp  at  Warner's. 

December  2,  1846. 
Sir;  I  (this  afternoon)  reached  here,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
the  First  Hegiment  Dragoons.  I  came  by  ordere  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  United  States.  We  left  Santa  Pg  on  the  25th  of 
September,  having  taken  possession  of  New  Mexico,  annexed  it 
to  the  United  States,  established  a  civil  government  in  that  ter- 
ritory, and  secured  order,  peace,  and  quietness  there. 

If  you  can  send  a  party  to  open  coiamunication  with  us,  on 
the  route  to  this  place,  and  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  California,  I  wish  you  would  do  so,  and  as  quickly  as 
pOBaibte. 

The  fear  of  this  letter  falling  into  Mexican  hands  prevents 
me  from  writing  more. 

Your  express  by  Mr.  Carson  was  met  on  the  Del  Norte,  and 
your  mail  must  have  reached  Washington  at  least  ten  days 
since.  Yo-j  might  use  the  bearer,  Mr.  Stakes,  to  conduct  your 
party  to  this  place. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

S.   W.   KEARNY, 
Brigadier-General,   U.aA. 

This  letter  greatlj'  surprised  Stockton,  who  had  previously 
known  nothing  of  Kearny's  approach.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  Kearny  might  be  in  any  danger,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  junction  of  these  new  forces 
with  the  expedition  he  was  about  to  send  out  might  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  carrjiiig  out  his  own  plan  for  the  sur- 
prise and  defeat  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  hurried  the  prep- 
arations for  Gillespie's  departiire,  and  in  the*  meantime  sent  the 
following  reply: 

Headquarters,  San  Diego,  December  3,  1S46, 

half -past  six  o'clock  p.  m. 
Sir: 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  have  ordered  Captain  Gillespie,  with  a  detachment 
of   mounted   riflemen   and   a   field- piece,   to   your   camp   without 

Captain  Gillespie  is  well-informed  in  relation  to  the  present 
stat«  of  things  in  California,  and  will  give  you  all  needful  in- 
formation. I  need-not,  therefore,  detain  him  by  saying  anything 
on  the  subject.  1  will  merely  state  that  I  have  this  evening  re- 
ceived information,  by  two  deserters  from  the  rebel  camp,  of 
the  arrival  of  an  additional  force  in  this  neighborhood  of  one 
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hundred   raev,  which   in   addition   to   the  force  previouttty   here, 
makes  their  niimbpr  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  send  with  Captain  Gillespie,  an  a  guide,  one  of  the  deseiteTS, 
that  you  may  make  inquiries  of  him,  and,  if  you  see  fit,  en- 
deavor to  suT]iTise  them. 

Paithfully,   ymit   nbpdieot   servant. 

ROBT.   P.   STOnKTOX. 
Commander-in-ehief  and  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  California, 

The  expedition  left  the  same  eveniuf^,  December  3rd,  about 
7  o'clock.  It  consisted  of  Captain  Gillespie  iii  command;  Cap- 
tsiii  Saniuei  Gibson,  with  a  company  of  twent.v-five  volunteers, 
auion^  whom  were  Philip  Crosthwaife  of  Captain  Bell's  com- 

pauy.  Alexis  Godey, Bnrgess,  and  Henry  Booker ;  and 

ten  carbineers  from  the  Conyrexs  under  Acting  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward V.  Beale  and  Midshipman  James  M.  Duncan ;  thirty-nine 
men  in  all.  Captain  Stokes  also  returned  with  the  party  and 
one  of  the  ileserters,  Rafael  ilaehado,  was  sent  as  a  g>iide. 

They  tuok  all  the  available  horses  in  San  Diego  and  a  brass 
four-pounder  piece.  The  mountings  of  this  {run  were  made  by 
the  ship's  carpenter,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  harness 
for  hitching  horses  to  it,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  drag  it 
along  by  lariats  attached  to  the  pommels  of  their  saddles.  The 
route  taken  was  by  way  of  the  old  mission  and  El  Cajon  to  the 
Santa  Jlaria  Rancho,  The  trip  was  full  of  hardships,  rations 
giving  out  and  the  expedition  moving  over  rough  and  unbeaten 
trails.  On  the  second  day  out,  December  5th,  at  about  one 
P.  M.,  they  joined  General  Kearny's  force  at  Balleiia,  between 
the  Santa  Tsabel  and  Santa  ^laria  ranchos,  without  having  met 
the  enemy.  The  junction  of  the  forces  was  effected  in  the  midst 
of  a  cold,  pouring  rain. 

■  A  council  of  war  was  now  held.  It  was  certain  that  the 
enemy  was  between  the  Americans  and  San  Diego,  but  in  what 
force  was  not  known ;  he  might  have  80  men  or  he  might  have 
double  that  number.  It  appears  that  Lieutenant  Beale  stronirly 
advised  avoiding  an  engagement,  and  suggested  that  an  effort 
be  made,  instead,  to  capture  the  horses  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  in  giving  this  advice  Beale  was  influenced 
by  the  reports  of  the  numbers  and  eipuipment  of  the  Califor- 
uians.  and  also  bv  the  wretched  condition  of  Kenrny's  force. 
Both  the  men  and  their  mounts  were  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
the  cold  rain  which  had  been  falling  all  day  and  which  contin- 
ned  to  fall  all  night  caused  them  to  sufi'er  extremely  and  ren- 
dered them  almost  unable  to  walk. 

Kearny,  however,  determined  to  attack.  Without  doubt,  he 
was  influenced  to  this  course  largely  by  the  ad\-ice  of  Kit  Car- 
son, who  declared  that  the  Califomians  were  cowards  and  would 
not  ficht.    At  first  he  planned  to  send  Captain  Jloore  with  sixty 
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men  and  make  a  night  attack,  but  for  some  reason  changed  his 
mind  aud  sent  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Hammond,  vt'ith  ten  men, 
including  Sei^eant  Williams  and  Private  Geoi^e  Pierce,  with 
Machado  as  guide,  to  reconnoiter.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
near  the  Indian  hnts  at  San  Pasqual  occupied  by  Pico's  men, 
and  the  guide  and  Sergeant  Williams  advanced  to  the  door  and 
saw  the  men  asleep  on  the  floor  and  a  lone  Indian  keeping 
guard.  They  beckoned  the  Indian  without  the  hut  and  began 
to  converse  with  him,  when  a  sentinel  hailed  the  main  party, 
and  they  all  retreated  precipitately.  In  this  retreat  they  lost  a 
blanket  and  jacket,  which  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  force 
to  Pico. 

Hammond  returned  about  2  A.  RI.  and  reported  that  he  had 
found  the  enemy  and  had  been  seen,  but  not  pursued,  by  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  to  the  reconnoitering  party, 
the  General  seems  .still  to  have  expected,  as  Dr.  John  S.  Griflin 
naively  says  in  his  journal,  to  "surprise"  the  enemy.  Camp 
was  broken  at  once,  and  soon  all  were  upon  the  road,  in  the 
following  order:  First  rode  an  advance  guard  of  twelve  men, 
on  the  best  horses,  under  Captain  Abraham  R.  Johnston.  After 
them  came  General  Kearny  with  Lieutenants  Wm.  II.  Emory 
and  Wm.  II.  Warner,  of  the  engineers,  and  four  or  five  of  their 
men.  Then  Captain  Benjamin  D.  Moore  and  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond, with  about  fifty  mounted  dragoons.  Xext  Captains  Gil- 
lespie and  Gibson,  with  twenty  volunteers.  Then  Lieutenant 
John  W.  Davidson,  in  charge  of  the  artillery,  with  a  few  dra- 
goons. The  balance  of  the  force,  some  fifty  or  sixty  men 
brought  up  the  rear  under  Major  Swords.  The  rain  ceased  with 
daylight,  hut  it  was  verj-  cold  and  the  men.  having  had  no  shel- 
ter during  the  night,  were  stiff  and  jaded.  And,  strangest  of 
all,  tln'ir  arms  were  not  recharged! 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  December  6th,  the  advance 
came  out  on  the  hillside  above  the  village  of  San  Pasqual.  and, 
looking  down  into  the  valley  through  the  fog,  saw  the  camp- 
tires  of  the  CHlifornians  burning  brightly  and  the  lanceis  mov- 
ing, alxiut  three Kjunrters  of  a  mile  awa,v.  Without  waiting  for 
the  main  force  to  eome  up,  Kearny  ordered  a  trot,  then  a  eharee, 
and  Captain  Johnston  and  his  twelve  men  dashed  down  the  hill. 
After  them  rode  the  General  and  his  little  party.  It  was  not. 
as  a  rnle,  the  policy  of  the  Cnlifornians  to  stand  still  and  receive 
a  charge.  They  were  superb  horsemen  and  skilled  lancers,  but 
not  beef-eaters.  But,  seeing  only  twent,v  men  coming,  thej' 
stood  firm,  discharged  what  muskets  and  pistols  they  had,  and 
received  the  Americans  upon  their  lances.  Captain  Johnston 
fell  at  the  first  fire  with  a  hall  through  his  forehead,  and  a 
dragoon  was  badly  wounded.  The  men  kept  on.  there  was  a 
confused  stniggle  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  Americans 
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fell  back.  A  ranger  now  dashed  by ;  it  was  Jiiau  {or  Fraiiciseo) 
Lara,  and  Lieutenant.  Beale  fired  several  shots  at  him  and 
brought  him  down  with  a  broken  leg.  Six  months  later  Lara's 
leg  was  amputated  by  a  French  physician  and  he  lived  in  Ijos 
Angeles  many  jears.  By  this  time  the  main  bod\'  of  the  troo|»s 
came  in  sight  and,  seeing  them,  the  Califomians  drew  oflf  and 
retreated  rapidly  down  the  valley. 

Captain  Moore,  seeing  the  Californians  retreating,  now  orden'd 
Lieutenant  Hammond  and  his  men  to  follow,  which  they  did. 
in  a  wild  charge.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  a  recall 
was  sounded  which  the  men  did  not  hear,  but  there  is  no  ofScial 
confirmation  of  this  statement.  Kearni-  ordered  the  troop.s  to 
close  up  in  support,  and  they  did  so  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
But  the  tired  and  balky  mules  could  not  be  hurried  and  only 
those  having  the  best  mounts,  about  fifty  in  all,  came  up  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  second  conflict;  the  balance  of  the  men  never 
saw  the  enemy  until  after  the  fight  was  over.  The  charge  was 
made  without  any  attempt  at  order;  the  men  rushed  down  the 
road  at  full  speed,  pell-mell,  hnrly-bnrly,  stnmg  out  in  a  line 
half  a  mile  long. 

At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  the  road 
divide<l,  the  main  road  leading  out  upon  the  plain  toward  the 
San  Bernardo  and  Rincon  ranehos  and  a  branch  leading  up  a 
ravine  on  the  side  of  the  valley.  Upon  reaching  this  point,  part 
of  Pico's  men  kept  straight  ahead  on  the  main  road  and  the 
remainder  turned  up  this  side  road,  where  they  were  concealed 
by  a  rocky  spur,  and  waited  for  the  Americans  t<i  come.  Those 
of  the  troops  who  were  riding  the  In'St  horses  soon  reached  and 
passed  this  ambuscade,  among  them  General  Kearny.  Captwin 
Moore.  Lieutennnt  Hammond,  Captain  frillespie,  and  a  number 
of  the  men ;  then  Pico  suddenly  wheeled  his  lancers  and  chargi'd 
back  on  their  front,  and  the  detachment  in  ambush  rode  out 
and  attacked  them  on  the  side  and  rear  A  brief  but  terrible 
butchery  ensued. 

The  miserable  condition  of  Kearny's  men  and  mounts  was 
evident  enough  to  the  Califomians,  who  are  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  as  they  saw  them  coming,  "Aqui  bnnwa  Imrrr 
vmlnuza!"  ["Here  we  are  going  to  have  a  slaughter!"].  The 
Americans  found  their  arms  useless,  but  defended  themselves 
as  best  they  could  with  sabres  and  clubbed  muskets.  A  scene 
of  the  greatest  confusion  followed,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  almost  helpless  troops  by  the 
rangers.  This  lasted  about  ten  minutes:  and  then,  the  stmg- 
elinsr  troops  on  their  lagging  mules  beginning  to  come  up  and 
the  howitzers  approaching,  the  Califomians  again  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  galloped  away,  part  going  down  the  valley  and 
others  over  the  hills. 
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The  story  of  this  terrible  conflict  was  never  known  in  detail, 
even  by  the  participants,  but  a  few  of  the  incidents  and  a  rec- 
ord of  results  have  come  down  to  ub.  Captain  Moore  was  killed 
early  in  the  fight,  in  a  combat  with  Pieo.  The  General  was 
armed  with  a  lance  and  the  captain  with  a  sword,  which  broke 
at  the  hilt  while  parrying  the  lance.  Moore  then  reached  for 
his  pistol,  seeing  which,  two  rangers  rushed  in  and  killed  him 
with  their  lances.  One  of  these  men  was  Josfi  Antonio  Serrano, 
the  other  Leandro  Osuna,  both  residents  of  San  Diego.  Moore's 
body  was  found  near  a  pond  of  water,  his  sword  hilt  still  in  his 
hand,  and  the  blade  broken  in  two  pieces. 

Captain  Gillespie,  a  skillful  swordsman,  was  attacked  by 
Dolores  Higiiera,  commonly  called  "El  Oue'ro."  Gillespie  re- 
ceived first  a  slight  wound  in  the  chest,  and  was  then  struck 
fall  in  the  mouth  and  had  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  where  he  lay  still  and  feigned  death. 
Hifniera  seized  his  horse  with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  also  Oilles- 
pie's  fine  zfrape.  and  made  off  with  them.  Had  he  not  been  in 
such  haste  to  seciire  this  loot,  he  would  probably  have  diseov- 
ered  that  his  antagonist  was  shamming,  and  have  killed  him. 
He  afterward  offered  to  restore  this  property  to  Gillespie,  who 
refused  to  receive  it,  since  its  loss  had  saved  his  life.  General 
Kearnj-  was  singled  ont  by  a  young  Californian,  who  twice 
wounded  him,  but  spared  his  life.  While  in  San  Diego  at  a 
later  date  the  General  inquired  for  this  young  man.  had  him 
call,  greeted  him  warmly,  and  praised  his  brave  and  soldierly 
conduct.  Carson  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  his  rifle  was 
broken. 

Davis  says  that  in  this  fight  General  Pico's  conduct  was 
brave  and  honorable:  that  he  watched  the  conduct  of  his  men. 
and  whenever  he  saw  a  soldier  unhorsed  and  wounded,  called 
upon  his  men  to  spare  his  life.  Kearny  says  in  his  report,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  lanced  while 
unhorsed  and  incapable  of  resistance.  They  all  had  as  many 
as  three  lance  thnists  and  some  as  many  as  ten.  An  instance 
of  nnsoldierly  conduct  is  related  by  Prfimont  as  having  been 
told  him  in  Ix>s  Angeles  by  an  eye-witneas:  "One  of  the  Cal- 
ifomians  in  the  mehr  ran  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a 
Christian  or  Mexican  Indian  who  was  fighting  on  the  American 
side.  'When  he  felt  the  sword  Koiug  through  him  the  Indian 
Icnew  that  he  was  killed  and  called  out.  'Basta!'  [enough!. 
'Oira  rrz,'  (another  timel,  said  the  soldier-murderer,  and  ran 
him  through  the  second  time.  'AM  fsfd'  [there  it  is],  said  he. 
'W.  lienor'  [yes,  sir],  said  the  dying  man.  with  the  submission 
of  an  Indian  to  his  fate." 

Conspicnons  among  the  rangers  were  Captain  Juan  B. 
Moreno,  Juan  Ijobo  a  ranchen)  of  Mission  Vie,ja.  and  Dolores 
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Higiiera.  Casimiro  Rnbio  was  wounded,  one  account  saj"s 
fatally.  The  horse  of  Pablo  Vejar  fell  early  in  the  second  fight, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Gabriel  Garcia  killed  Henry 
Booker,  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  a  howitzer,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Californians.  This  ^n  came  up  at  full  speed  near 
the  close  of  the  fight,  the  mules  being  frightened  and  the  men 
unable  to  control  them,  and  plunged  madly  after  the  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Seeing  this,  the  rangers  closed  in  on  the  gan,  cap- 
tured one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  it.  wounded  the  second,  killed 
Booker,  and  made  off  with  the  howitzer. 

The  Americans  rallied  around  the  remaining  howitzer  in  a 
circle  to  protect  it  from  attack.  As  soon  as  it  wa.'s  ascertained 
that  the  Californians  had  drawn  off,  Kearny's  first  thought  was 
of  his  rear  guard,  following  at  some  distance  under  Major 
Swords,  with  the  baggape.  Some  of  the  Californians  were  still 
seen  in  the  rear,  and  Lieutenant  Emory  was  sent  back  with  a 
few  men.  He  met  Jlajor  Swords  at  the  foot  of  the  first  hill,  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  position.  Returning,  they  took  up 
the  body  of  Captain  Johnston,  which  was  partially  plundered, 
his  watch  being  gone,  and  earried  it  into  camp. 

It  was  a  sadly  demoralized  body  of  men  who  now  stood  on 
their  guard  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  The  first 
report  sent  in  by  Kearny  stated  that  he  had  18  killed  and  14 
or  15  wounded.  His  official  report  places  the  killed  at  19  and 
the  wounded  at  15.  Griffin 's  diary  says  19  men  were  kilted,  one 
missing  snppo,sed  to  be  killed,  and  17  wounded.  The  best  con- 
elusion  appears  to  be  that  19  was  the  correct  immher  of  the 
killed ;  that  19  were  wonnded  and  3  of  these  died  later, 
making  the  total  deaths  22;  and  one  missing;  making  the  total 
easnalties,  39 — every  man,  save  two.  engaged.  The  discrepancy 
is  only  in  the  number  of  wonnded.  General  Kearny  having 
apparently  failed  to  take  any  account  of  a  number  of  alight 
wounds.  Only  one  death  and  one  wound  were  caused  by  fire- 
arms, all  the  rest  being  due  to  lance  and  sabre  thrusts.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 

Killed:  Captains  Johnston  and  Moore;  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond; Sergeants  Moore  and  Whitness;  Corporals  West  and 
Ram.sdale;  privates  Ashmeart,  Campbell,  Dunlop,  Dalton,  Lucky, 
Bepfioll,  Gholston,  Piel  and  Gregory,  of  the  dragoons,  and 
Booker,  of  the,  volnnteers ;  farrier  Johnson;  and  Menard,  of  the 
engineers. 

Jlissinp  and  supposed  to  have  been  killed :  McKaffray,  of  the 
dragoons. 

Wounded:  General  Kearny;  Captains  Gillespie  and  Gibson, 
of  the  volunteers;  Lieutenants  "Warner  of  the  engineers  and 
Beale  of  the  navy ;  Sergeant  Cox,  dragoons,  who  died  December 
9th;  Roubidoux,  interpreter;  Kennedy  of  the  dragoons,  who  died 
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at  Sail  Diego  December  21st,  David  Streeter,  who  niso  died ;  and 
ten  other  dragoons. 

Of  the  two  prisoners  taken  b>'  the  Americans,  Lara  and  Vejar, 
the  latter  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Philip  Crosthwaite,  who 
soon  bad  to  protect  him  from  attack  by  one  of  the  Delaware 
Indians.  This  Indian  apparently  did  not  believe  in  takinfj  pris- 
oners, and  therefore  proceeded  to  try  to  massacre  V^jar,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so. 

Regarding  the  losses  of  the  Californians,  the  accounts  are  very 
conflicting.  General  Kearny,  in  his  official  report,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "the  number  of  their  dead  and  wpunded  ranst  have 
been  considerable,"  although  he  adds  that  they  carried  off 
all   but  a  few.     Judge  Benjamin   Hayes,   who   was   personally 


ac(jnainted  with  many  of  the  Californians,  and  their  friend  for 
years,  was  never  able  to  discover  that  a  single  one  of  Pico's  men 
was  killed.  The  prisoner,  Vejar,  thousrht  that  Lara  was  killed 
and  twelve  men  wounded.  He  had  probably  seen  Lara  fall  from 
his  horse  at  the  time  he  was  shot ;  but  as  Vejar  was  taken  pris- 
oner early  in  the  second  action,  he  eould  have  known  little  abont 
the  casualties.  Pieo  himself  reported  to  General  Flores  that 
he  had  eleven  men  slightly  wounded.  Two  days  later,  upon 
Kearny's  offering  to  send  Dr.  GrifRn  to  Pico's  camp  to  eare  for 
his  wounded,  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  none.  Doubtless  this 
was  a  piece  of  bravado,  but  it  is  clearly  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  eleven  or  twelve  were  wounded,  and  there  is  a  strong  doubt 
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whether  a  single  man  was  killed.  A  rauger  named  Andrado  was 
shot  in  the  thigh;  he  lived  at  Old  Town  in  after  years.  Another 
wounded  rauger  was  named  Alvarado ;  he  was  shot  in  the  thigh, 
but  recovered. 

Canip  was  made  and  the  dead  and  wounded  collected  and  cared 
for.  Kearny  first  gave  orders  that  the  eighteen  bodies  should  be 
packed  on  mnles,  to  be  carried  to  San  Diego ;  but  it  was  found 
there  were  not  enough  strong  mules  to  carry  both  the  dead  and 
the  wounded,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  bury  the  dead. 
They  were  interred  at  night,  under  a  willow  tree  to  the  east  of 
the  camp.  The  burial  was  hurried  and  secret,  as  it  was  belie%'ed 
that  if  the  graves  were  found  the  bodies  would  be  disinterred 
and  stripped.  The  bodies  were  afterward  removed  to  the  AmiT- 
ican  eemeterj-  near  Old  Town,  but  now  rest  in  the  military  bury- 
ing ground  in  the  government  cemetery  at  La  Playa.  "Thus," 
says  Emory  in  his  diarj%  with  deep  feeling,  "were  put  to  rest 
together,  and  forever,  a  band  of  brave  and  heroic  men.  The  long 
march  of  two  thousand  miles  had  brought  our  little  command, 
both  officers  and  men,  to  know  each  other  well.  Community  of 
hanlships.  dangers,  and  privations,  had  produced  relations  of 
mutual  regard  which  caused  their  loss  to  sink  deeply  in  our 
memories. ' ' 

The  General's  wounds  were  so  serious  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Captain  Turner  to  take  command.  The  day  was  spent 
in  caring  for  the  wounded  and  making  ambulances.  It  took  Dr. 
(irifRn  all  day  to  dress  the  wounds.  The  situation  of  the  earap 
was  on  a  little  height,  surrounded  by  cactus,  in  a  defensible  posi- 
tion, but  without  water.  The  ground  was  covered  with  rocks  and 
cacti,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  find  a  place  where  the  wounded  could 
n'st  comfortably.  The  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  horses 
dead,  the  mules  on  their  last  legs,  the  men  worn  out  and  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold,  and  the  Califomians  ou  guard  near  by.  Pico 
reported  to  Ftores  that  he  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  Cota  to 
attack,  and  that  the  Americans  could  not  ^eape. 

Among  the  matters  to  which  Captain  Turner  gave  early  atten- 
tion were  the  questions  of  reinforcements  and  transportation  for 
the  wounded.  Being  informed  by  Beale  that  there  were  wheeled 
vehicles  in  San  Diego,  he  determined  to  send  there  for  help. 
Godey,  Bnrgess,  and  one  other  man  were  selected  for  this  service 
and  started  early  in  the  day,  bearing  the  following  letter: 

Headquarters.  ('am]i  near  San  Pasqual.  Dpcember  6,  1846. 
Commoiiore   B.   F.   StocXton.  V.   S.   Navy,  San   Diego. 

Sir;  r  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  at  earlv  dawn  thia 
morning  Gen.  Kearny,  with  a  detachment  of  the  United  States 
Dragoona  and  Ca[itatn  Rillespie'a  Company  of  mounted  riflemen, 
had  an' enjjBitPment  with  a  very  eonaiderahle  Mexiean  foree  near 
this  eninp. 
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We  have  about  eighti>en  killed  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
wounded,  several  so  severely  that  it  may  be  imprae  tic  able  to 
move  them  for  several  <laya.  I  have  to  suggest  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  (lespatehing,  without  delay,  a  considerable  force  to 
meet  ua  on  the  road  to  Sao  Diego,  via  the  Soledad  and  Baa  Ber- 
nardo, or  to  find  us  at  this  place^  also  that  you  will  aend  up 
i:arts  or  some  other  means  of  traDaparting  our  wounded  to  San 
Diego.  We  are  without  provisions,  and  in  our  present  situation 
And  it  impracticable  to  obtain  cattle  from  the  ranches  in  the 
vicinity. 

Gen.  Kearny  la  among  the  wounded,  but  it  is  hoped  not  dan- 
gerously; Captains  Hoorc  and  Johnston,  First  Dragoons,  killed; 
Lieutenant   Hammond,  First   Dragoons,   dangerously   wounded. 
I  am,  air,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  aervuut, 

H.   S.   TURNER. 
Captain,  U.S.A.,  Commanding- 

Of  the  adventures  of  these  men  on  the  way  we  know  little, 
but  they  reached  San  Diego  safely  the  following  day,  December 
7th.  Another  messenger  had  preceded  them;  this  was  Captain 
Stokes  who,  after  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and 
withotit  waiting  to  see  the  close,  hurried  away  to  San  Diego  and 
gave  a  highly-colored  account.  He  saw  a  great  many  men 
engaged  and  was  sure  the  Americans  had  suffered  defeat.  Very 
little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  vague  report,  but 
when  Godey  and  his  comrades  arrived  the  next  day  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  began  to  be  realized.  This  incident  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Stock- 
ton only  left  a  fandango  at  Bandini's  house  long  enough  to  hear 
(iodey's  story,  gave  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  do  anything,  and 
returned  to  the  merrj'-making.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Commo- 
dore was  found  at  a  ball,  and  also  that  he  showed  irritation  and 
made  use  of  hasty  words,  as  he  might  be  excused  for  doing.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  at  once  set  about  the  sending  of  a 
relief  expedition  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  at  first  in- 
tended to  have  it  leave  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  and  to  join  it 
himself  the  next  day,  but  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  move 
so  soon.  Gillespie's  party  had  taken  all  the  good  horses,  Hens- 
ley  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  south  with  more,  there  were 
no  carriages  for  the  g«ns,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  scarce. 
Godey  and  his  men  returned  with  letters  to  Kearny,  but  seem 
to  have  carried  with  them  the  impression  that  no  relief  would 
be  sent. 

At  10  P.  M.  on  the  9th  a  messenger  arrived  who  made  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  unmistakable.  This  was  Lieutenant 
Beale,  bleeding,  exhausted,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  scarcely 
recognizable.  He  was  so  weak  that  the  pickets  had  to  carry  him 
in,  and  -soon  after  telling  his  story  became  delirious.  Of  his  two 
fellow  nie-ssengers,  Carson  and  the  Indian  alcalde  Panto,  the  lat- 
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ter  arrived  a  short  time  before,  and  the  former  soon  after,  he 
came  in.  It  was  now  imperative  that  the  relief  colunin  should 
start,  at  once.  The  effort  to  get  the  artillery  ready  was  there- 
fore abaadoned,  and  215  of  the  sailors  and  marioes  who  had 
been  drilling  on  Presidio  Hill  were  started  off,  with  one  field- 
piece,  under  Lieutenant  Andrew  F.  V.  Gray,  of  the  Congress. 
Lieutenant  Jacob  Zeilin,  also  of  the  Congress,  was  in  charge  of 
the  marines.  They  marched  uatil  nearly  daylight  on  the  10th, 
then  camped  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  remained  concealed  during 
the  day.  They  succeeded  in  evading  Pico's  men  and  joined 
Eeamy's  force  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  llth! 

After  burying  their  dead  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  the  Amer- 
icans spent  a  sleepless  and  uncomfortable  night.  "Day  dawned," 
says  Emory,  "on  the  most  tattered  and  ill-fed  detachment  of 
men  that  ever  the  United  States  mustered  under  her  colors." 
Kearny  was  able  to  resume  command,  and  at  an  early  hour  gave 
the  order  to  march.  The  wounded  were  placed  in  six  litters 
made  by  "the  mountain  men,"  Peterson,  Londeau,  and  Perrot, 
formed  of  poles  placed  like  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  and  each 
draped  by  a  mule,  one  end  of  the  poles  resting  on  the  ground 
and  the  men  reclining  on  a  bed  of  willow  branches  woven 
between.  This  was  but  a  crude  conveyance  and  the  roughness 
and  stoniness  of  the  ground  caused  the  wounded  great  suffering, 
despite  the  utmost  care.  The  wounded  and  baggage  were  placed 
in  the  center. 

The  route  taken  was  toward  the  San  Bernardo  rancho,  along 
the  hills  to  the  right  of  the  stream.  The  enemy  retired  as  they 
advanced,  keeping  near  the  bed  of  the  stream,  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  Snook '.t  San  Bernardo  rancho  the  horses  and  mules 
were  watered  and  a  few  chickens  killed  for  the  sick.  They  also 
found  a  number  of  cattle  here  and  proceeded  to  drive  them 
along,  moving  toward  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing f^ass.  About  a  mile  from  the  ranch  house,  near  the  foot  of 
a  detached  hill,  the  Califomians  suddenly  appeared  in  the  rear 
and  a  body  of  thirty  or  forty  of  them  dashed  off  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  hill.  Kearny  sent  Captain  Gibson  with  six  or  eight 
volunteers,  who  drove  these  horsemen  from  the  hill  with  a  few 
volleys  and  without  loss.  The  booty  in  this  skirmish  consisted 
of  three  spears,  abandoned  by  the  foe.  The  cattle  had  been  lost 
in  this  movement,  and  as  it  appeared  that  any  attempt  at  a  fur- 
ther advance  would  bring  on  a  fight  and  might  cause  the  loss 
of  the  wounded  and  the  baggage,  it  was  determined  to  halt  for 
the  night.  The  men  were  now  dismounted  with  the  intention  of 
performing  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  An  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  was  secured  by  digging  and  the  fattest  of  the  mules 
was  killed  for  meat.  The  enemy  took  np  a  position  across  the 
creek  and  threw  out  pickets  and  the  siege  began. 
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Early  the  next  iiiomiDg  (December  8th)  a  ranger  came  in  with 
a  flag  of  truee,  bringing  some  sugar,  tea,  and  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing for  Captain  tiillespie,  sent  by  his  servant  from  San  Diego. 
He  alao  brought  from  Pico  a  proposal  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. Godey,  Burgess,  and  their  companion  had  been'  captured 
by  the  Califomians.  Pico  treated  these  prisoners  well  and 
inquired  for  the  welfare  of  the  wounded,  particularly  for  Captain 
Gillespie,  whom  he  knew.  He  had  four  prisoners,  Godey,  Bur- 
gess, their  unnamed  companion,  and  the  man  captur^  with 
the  howitzer.     Kearny  had  only  Vejar  and  the  wounded  Lara. 

Emory's  simple  and  straightforward  account  reads  as  follows: 

Id  the  morning  a  flag  of  truce  waa  sent  Into  our  camp,  in- 
forming ua  that  Andr^B  Pico,  the  eonimaniler  of  tbe  Mexican 
forces,  had  just  captured  four  Anierieans,  and  wished  to  ex- 
change them  for  a  like  number  of  Califoruisus.  We  bad  but 
one  to  exchange  (this  was  Pablo  V^jar),  and  with  this  fellow  I 
was  sent  to  meet  Andres  Pico,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  gentle- 
manly looking  and  rather  handsome  man.  The  conversation 
was  short,  for  I  saw  the  man  he  wished  to  exchange  was  Bur- 
gess, one  of  those  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  6tli  to  San  Diego, 

Taking  rather  a  contemptaous  leave  of  his  late  captors,  he  in- 
formed us  of  tho  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  Oodey  at  San 
Diego.  He  also  stated  that  when  captured,  his  party,  consist- 
ing of  himself  and  two  others,  on  their  return  from  San  Diego, 
had  previously  "caciind"  their  letters  under  a  tree,  which  he 
pointed  out;  but  on  subsequent  examination,  we  found  the  let- 
ters had  been  abstracted. 

The  remaining  prisoners  were  sent  to  Los  Angelra  by  Pico, 
The  letters  buried  by  Godey  and  his  comrades  to  keep  them 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  having  been  found  and 
seized,  Kearny  failed  to  receive  them ;  and  Burgess,  ignorant 
of  their  contents,  gave  the  general  to  understand  that  help  wa» 
refused.  The  situation  now  seemed  more  desperate  than  ever. 
The  woundetl  were  in  no  condition  to  move,  and  starvation  was 
drawing  near.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  send  another 
party  to  San  Diego  with  despatches,  in  the  hope  of  having 
Stockton  understand  the  true  situation,  and  of  prevailing  upon 
him  to  come  to  their  relief.  Lieutenant  Beale  volunteered  for 
this  service,  and  Careon  and  the  Indian  alcaide  Panto  were 
also  sent.  The  command  settled  down  to  await  the  result  of  this 
mission,  though  not  hopeful  of  its  outcome,  and  determined  ta 
cut  their  way  through  as  soon  as  the  wounded  were  in  condi- 
tion to  move.  In  the  meantime,  the  baggage  was  burned,  as- 
it  was  thought  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  getting  through 
with  it. 

The  dispatch -bearers  began  their  hazardous  journey  at  night, 
creeping  past  the  sentinels  inch  by  inch,  so  close  they  could 
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hear  them  whisper  and  smell  the  smoke  of  their  cigaritos.  At 
one  time  Beale  thought  all  was  over.  Pressing  Carson's  thigh 
to  get  his  atteDtiou,  and  putting  his  mouth  upon  his  ear,  be 
whispered:  "We  are  gone;  let  us  jump  aod  fight  it  out." 
Carson  said:  "No;  I  have  been  io  worse  places  before  and 
Providence  saved  me."  His  religious  reliance  encouraged  the 
siniting  hopes  of  Beale,  and  they  got  through.  After  passing 
the  sentinels  they  took  different  routes,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  arrived.  The  Indian,  being  acquainted  with  the  country, 
arrived  first  and  in  best  condition ;  but  Beale  and  Carson  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  rocks,  thorns,  and  fatigue. 

This  night,  December  8-9th,  was  one  of  the  hardest  the  little 
company  had  spent.  Emory  tells  one  of  the  incidents  with 
touching  simplicity : 

Don  Antonio  Eobideaux,  a  thin  mao  of  55  yeara,  slept  next  to 
me.  Tbe  loss  of  blood  from  his  vounds,  added  to  the  coldness 
of  the  night,  28  degrees  Pahrenheit,  made  me  think  he  would 
never  see  daylight,  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  woke  me  lo  ask  if 
I  did  not  smell  coffee,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a  eiip  of 
that  beverage  would  save  his  life,  and  that  nothing  else  would. 
Not  knowing  there  had  been  any  coffee  in  camp  for  many  days, 
I  supposed  that  a  dream  had  carried  him  back  to  the  cafSa  of 
3t.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
I  found  my  cook  heating  a  cup  of  coffee  over  a  small  fire  made 
of  wild  sage.  One  of  the  moat  agreeable  little  offieea  performed 
in  my  life,  and  I  believe  in  the  cook 's,  to  whom  the  coffee  be- 
longed, was  to  pour  this  precious  draft  into  the  waning  body 
of  our  friend  Bobideaux.  His  warmth  returned  and  with  it 
hopes  of  life. 

In  gratitude  he  gave  me  the  half  of  a  cake  made  of  brown 
flour,  almost  blaek  with  dirt,  and  which  had,  for  greater  se- 
curity been  hidden  in  the  clothes  of  his  Mexican  servant,  a  man 
who  scorned  ablutions.  I  ate  more  than  half  without  inspec- 
tion, when,  on  breaking  off  a  piece,  the  bodies  of  several  of  the 
most  loathsome  insects  were  exposed  to  my  view.  My  hunger, 
however,  overcame  my  fastidiousness,  and  the  morrtmi  did  not 
appear  particularly   disgusting. 

The  annals  of  the  following  day  (December  9th)  are  pathet- 
ically brief.  Dr.  Griffin's  diary  says:  "In  camp;  nothing 
going  on ;  the  enemy  parading  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  We  are  reduced  to  mule  meat. ' '  Sei^eant  Cox  died 
in  the  night,  and  was  buried  on  the  hill  in  a  deep  grave  and 
covered  with  stones.  He  was  a  young  man  and  married  a  pretty 
wife  just  before  leaving  Fort  Leavenworth. 

On  the  10th,  while  the  horses  and  mules  were  grazing  near 
by,  the  Californians  tried  to  stampede  them  by  driving  up  a 
band  of  wild  horses  and  mules,  some  with  dry  hides  attached 
to  their  tails.  This  movement  was  seen,  and  by  active  work,  a 
stampede  prevented.  One  of  the  enemy's  mules  was  shot,  and, 
proving  fat.  was  butchered  and  eaten  and  proved,  in  the  lan- 
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guage  uf  Dr.  Griffin,  "a  godsend,"  The  wounded  were  now 
improving,  and  Dr.  Griffin  reported  that  most  of  them  eould 
ride.  General  Kearny  therefore  determined  to  move  the  next 
day.  About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  however,  when 
everything  was  quiet  in  camp,  one  o^the  sentries  reported  that 
he  heard  voices  speaking  in  English.  This  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  soon  Lieutenant  Gray  and  his  men 
were  welcomed  into  camp  with  joy.  They  busied  themselves- 
until  day  in  distributing  food  and  caring  for  the  wants  of  tbeir 
comrades.  The  jack-tars  were  delighted  with  the  adventure 
and  only  sorrj-  they  had  no  opportunity  to  fight.  When  the- 
sun  rose  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  cattle  behind. 
At  ten  o'clock,  camp  was  broken  and  the  march  commenced,  in 
close  order.  At  night  they  arrived  at  Atvarado's  Penasquitos 
rancho,  where  they  camped  and  made  free  with  the  turkeys, 
chickens,  goats,  and  wine.  A  good  night's  rest  followed,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  they  set  ont  gaily  for  San  Diego, 
which  they  reached  about  4  P.  M.  and  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 

The  wounded  men  were  distributed  among  the  private  fam- 
ilies in  San  Diego,  taken  in  chaise  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Maxwell,  sur- 
geon of  the  Cyane.  and  very  tenderly  nursed  back  to  health. 
yVll  but  two  recovered:  Streeter,  who  was  cnt  in  sixteen  places, 
and  Kennedy,  who  died  December  21st.  Wm.  Heath  Davis, 
who  visited  the  invalids,  saj's  that  they  all  had  the  utmost  hor- 
ror of  the  Californiana.  He  spoke  particularly  of  one  young 
man  who  lapsed  into  delirium  during  his  visit  and  called  out  in 
terror,  thinking  the  Califomians  were  upon  him. 

How  shall  Kearny's  encounter  with  Pieo  be  characterized  t 
Kearny  himself  called  it  a  "victory,"  and  thought  it  might 
"assist  in  forming  the  wreath  of  our  national  glory."  Looking 
back  to  it  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  defeat,  even  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Americans  finally  reached  San  Diego,  which  was  their  objective, 
with  the  major  portion  of  their  forces.  The  performance  of  a 
commander  must  be  judged  by  the  use  he  makes  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  General  Kearny  could 
have  made  worse  use  of  the  opportunity  which  he  had,  after  the 
union  of  his  forces  with  the  first  relief  party,  under  Gillespie, 
to  overwhelm  the  Mexican  commander  and  end  the  war  in  Cal- 
ifornia at  San  Pasqual. 

Had  be  chosen  to  avoid  a  fight  he  might  have  found  excuse 
for  such  a  course  in  the  fact  that  his  men  and  horses  were 
utterly  worn  ont  by  a  long  and  arduous  journey  across  the  des- 
erts, and  that  the  way  was  open,  as  shown  by  Gillespie's  march. 
There  are  times  when  the  avoidance  of  battle  is  good  general- 
ship.    Beale  advised  this  course  and  there  were  surely  some 
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ai^:umeiit{s  in  its  favor,  yet  it  seems  dear  that  most  coinmaiid- 
era  in  General  Kearny 's  situation  would  have  chosen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  enemy  and  thus  erown 
the  long  adventure  of  the  Anny  of  the  West  with  a  victory  of 
lasting  importance. 

Choosing  the  latter  courae,  Kearny  should  have  planned  and 
fought  his  battle  in  thorough,  soldierly  fashion,  instead  of  neg- 
lecting ever.v  precaution  and  exposing  his  followers  to  every 
danger.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  he  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  numhers  of  the  enemy,  and  knew  that  his 
own  presence  had  been  discovered  through  the  detection  of  his 
scouts.  He  knew  Pico  had  separated  himself  from  his  horses, 
and  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  capture  the  animals,  then  make  a  night  attack  on  the  Mex- 
ican camp.  Failing  to  adopt  this  plan,  it  was  obviousl.v  his 
duty  to  prepare  his  forces  for  battle  in  the  morning  by  having 
them  recharge  their  water-soaked  guns,  form  in  a  compact  col- 
umn, and  advance  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  readily 
dis|>osed  to  advantage  and  so  meet  the  situation  as  it  should 
develop.  Think  of  sending  men  into  battle  with  guns  that  could 
not  be  fired,  mounted  upon  horses  that  could  scarcely  be  ridden, 
and  scattered  along  over  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  helter- 
skelter  fashion !  That  is  what  General  Kearny  did.  The  result 
was  inevitable — nearly  ever^'  one  of  his  men  actually  engaged 
was  horribly  slaughtered  or  grievously  wounded,  and  his  own  life 
was  saved  only  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  gallant  young  foeman. 
He  was  able  to  inflict  almost  no  damage  in  return  for  this  fierce 
assault,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  would  have 
been  utterly  annihilated,  or  compelled  to  surrender  before  reach- 
ing San  Diego,  except  for  the  timel.v  arrival  of  a  second  and 
powerful  relief  pnvty  from  Commodore  Stockton  with  ample 
ammunition  and  provisions. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  Kearny 's  incapacity  was  that 
he  underestimated  the  strength  and  ability  of  his  chivalrous 
opponent.  This  fault  is  very  serious  in  a  soldier  under  any 
circumstances;  in  Kearn.v's  case,  with  the  information  supplied 
by  Stockton,  by  a  deserter  from  Pico's  <<amp  who  came  with 
Gillespie,  and  by  his  own  scouts,  it  was  utterly  inexcnsable.  All 
the  glor.v  of  the  battle  of  San  Pasqnal  belongs  to  General 
Andres  Pico  and  his  Mexican  rangers.  They  made  a  hard  and 
skillful  fight  with  nothing  bnt  lances  and  swords  against  a  more 
numerous  enemy  armed  with  muskets  and  howitzers,  and  with- 
drew in  good  order  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  at  any  favor- 
able moment.  The  issue  was  finally  determined  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,^  not  bv  the  skill  of  the  American  commander. 
If  Kearny  be  judged  by  the  use  he  made  of  his  opportunity,  he 
met  inirlorious  defeat  at  San  Pasaual.     It  is  hard  for  a  soldier 
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to  confess  his  mistakes,  and  Kearny  made  no  attempt  to  do  m. 
In  bis  official  report,  he  suppressed  material  facts  and  tried  to 
regain  the  lost  battle  on  paper.  Doubtless  he  suffered  some 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  his  rivals  for  supreme  authority  in 
California,  but  the  undisputed  facts  of  the  case  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  his  failure. 

The  war  ended,  so  far  as  California  was  concerned,  with  the 
battle  of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  January  9,  1847,  and 


the  treaty  signed  four  days  later  by  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
United  States,  and  Andres  Pico,  for  Mexico.  From  that  day 
henceforth  San  Diego  was  undisputed  American  soil. 

The  29th  day  of  July,  1906,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  raising  of  the  American  flag,  was  observed  by  the  people 
of  San  Diego  with  fitting  ceremonies.  Fully  four  thousand 
people  assembled  on  the  plaza  at  Old  Town  and  gave  earnest 
attention  to  the  proceedings.  In  the  procession  were  included 
the  Mexican  War  Veterans,  the  Loyal  Leirion,  Confederate  Vet- 
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eraiia,  Sona  of  the  Revolution,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Spauish  War  Veterans,  a  battalion  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artil- 
lery, Company  B  Seventh  Infantry  National  Guard  of  Califor- 
nia, Masonic  and  other  fraternal  societies,  and  pnblic  officials. 
Mayor  John  L.  Sehon,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  After  the  invocation,  a 
large  new  flag,  donated  by  the  sona  of  George  Lyons,  was  raised 


GEN.   STEPHBN  W.   KEARNY 
■nand  of  the  American  forcea  at  San  Fa^qual 


on  the  flagpole  already  standing  on  the  old  plaza,  by  Major 
Charles  6.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A.  Following  this,  a  large  gran- 
ite boulder,  designed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  first  flag  was 
raised  sixty  years  before,  and  bearing  a  suitable  inscription, 
was  unveiled  by  Miss  Pr6mont,  daughter  of  John  C.  Fremont, 
aasiated  by  Mayor  Sehon,  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.,  Major  Edwin  A. 
Sherman,  president  of  the  Mexican  War  Veterans,  Colonel  E. 
T.  Blaekmer,  Captain  Joaeph  D.  Dexter,  and  others.  A  salute 
was  fired,  and  the  oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  William 
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E.  Smj'the.  Another  feature  of  the  day  was  the  planting  of 
a  large  date  palm  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Stockton  and  a  committee  of 
citizens,  to  commemorate  the  work  of  Commodore  Stockton  at 
San  Diego.  Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers  made  appropriate  remarks  at 
this  ceremouy. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

OON  after  the  fomiHl  ending  of  the  war  in 
California  the  famous  Mormon  Battalion 
reached  San  Diego  by  way  of  Warner's. 
They  camped  for  a  few  days  at  the  old 
mission,  and  the  jonnial  of  their  colonel 
suppliwi  the  following  description  of  the  his- 
toric spot  as  it  appeared  on  January  29, 
1847: 

The  building  being  dilapidated,  and  in  use  by  soraB  dirty  In- 
dians, I  camped  the  battalion  ou  the  flat  below.  There  are 
aronnd  ub  extensive  gardens  and  vineyards,  wells  and  cisterns, 
more  or  less  fallen  into  deeay  and  disorder;  but  also  olive  and 
pictaresqne  date  trees,  flourishing  and  ornamental.  There  is 
no  fnel  for  miles  around,  and  the  dependence  for  water  is  some 
ratber  distant  pools  in  the  sandj  San  Diego,  which  runs  (some- 
times) down  to  the  ocean. 

The  Mormons  remained  but  a  short  time  at  first,  but  were- 
reorganized  at  Loa  Angeles  and  a  company  of  78  returned  to- 
Port  Stockton,  where  it  served  as  a  garrison  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jesse  D. 
Hunter,  whose  wife  presented  him  with  a  son  having  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  child  whose  parents  were  both  Amer- 
icana, to  be  bom  in  Old  San  Diego.  The  boy  was  named  Diega 
Hunter  and  lived  for  several  years  in  San  Diego.  He  died,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  at  San  Luis  Bey,  where  his  father  was  Indian 
agent. 

The  Mormons,  then  as  now  objects  of  unusual  interest,  appear 
to  have  performed  their  duties  sucees-sfuUy  while  in  San  Diego. 
These  duties  were  not  arduous — merely  those  of  a  garrison  in 
time  of  peace — and  they  had  time  to  ply  their  trades,  burning 
bricks,  digging  wells,  making  log-pumps,  and  doing  other  things 
really  more  useful  than  soldiering.  One  of  their  number,  Henry 
G.  Boyle,  relates  in  his  diary:  "I  think  I  whitewashed  all  San 
Diego.  We  did  their  blaeksmithing,  put  up  a  bakery,  made  and 
repaired  carts,  and,  in  fine,  did  all  we  could  to  benefit  ourselves 
as  well  im  the  citizens.  We  never  had  any  trouble  with  Cali- 
fomians  or  Indians,  nor  they  with  ub." 

One  thing  they  did  which  the  present  historian  regrets,  as 
those  of  the  future  are  likely  to.     Quartered  in  an  old  bnild- 
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ing  in  which  public  documents  were  stored,  they  used  some  ol 
these  documeuta  for  fuel  and  thereby  destroyed  the  records  of 
the  past. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  ilormons,  they  were  succeeded  by 
Company  I  of  the  famous  ytephenson  Regiment.  This  com- 
pany was  raised  at  Bath,  New  York,  and  its  officers  were; 
captain,  William  E.  Shannon;  lieutenants.  Palmer  B.  Hewlett, 
Henr,;-  Magee,  and  William  II.  Smith;  sergeants,  Joshua  S. 
Vincent,  Joseph  B.  Logan,  and  Joseph  Evans.  The  company 
was  mustered  out  here  on  September  25,  1848,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  military-  occupation  of  San  Diego. 

Jose  Ramon  Argiiello,  who  was  appointed  sub-prefect  April 
3rd  and  took  office  on  the  12tfa,  184ti,  was  the  last  Mexican  pre- 
fect. The  last  Mexican  jveces  de  paz,  or  alcaldes,  were  Josfi 
Antonio  Estudillo  and  Juan  M.  Osuna.  In  August,  Miguel  de 
Pedrorena  took  Estudillo 's  place,  the  latter  being  absent.  On 
September  15th,  at  the  election  ordered  by  Stockton,  Henry 
D.  Pitch  and  Joaquin  Ortega  were  elected  alcaldes,  the  first 
under  American  rule.  At  the  custom  house,  Henry  D.  Pitch 
was  in  charge  but  resigned  in  April;  Pedro  C.  Carrilio  was 
acting  as  collector  when  the  Americans  came  and  was  reap- 
pointed by  Stockton  upon  taking  the  oath. 

Pedrorena  was  appointed  collector  on  June  24,  1847,  but  as 
military  orders  required  the  commanding  officer  in  each  port  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  Lieutenant  Robert  Clift,  of  the  Mormon 
company,  ffiled  the  place. 

The  constitutional  convention  met  nt  Monterey  in  Septem- 
ber, 1849,  Miguel  de  Pedrorena  and  Henry  Hill  representing 
San  Diego.  The  legislature  met  the  following  winter  and 
launched  the  great  American  State  of  California.  San  Diego 
was  the  first  county  created  under  the  act  of  Pebniary  2.  1850, 
and  San  Diego  and  Loa  Angeles  made  up  the  first  judicial  dis- 
trict. The  first  legislature  also  provided  for  a  custom  house 
at  San  Diego.  Two  voting  precincts  were  established  under  a 
law  providing  for  the  first  elections  in  the  new  state,  one  at  Old 
Town,  the  other  at  La  Playa — and  the  official  record  of  the  elec- 
tion held  here  April  1,  1850,  reads  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRECINCT— VOTES  FOR  OFFICERS. 

Thf  uDd^raigned  judges  and  clerks  of  etei^tioD  h<'ld  in  the  ftrat 
precinct  of  the  county  of  Sbd  Diogo,  State  of  California,  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  1850,  do  hereby  certify,  that  at  said  election 
therp  were  eighty-eight  voteH  polled,  and  that  the  following  Htate- 
ment  presents  an  abstract  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  for 
the  officers  designated  in  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  holding  the  first  County  Election," 
and  that  the  accompanying  Poll  List  gives  the  namea  nf  all 
persons  so   voting. 
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San  Diego,  April  2,  1850. 


Enos  Wall,    t 

John  Conoeb,  f  "'"'^K*'- 


y  aerks. 


P.  H.  Hoorr. 

C.   H.  FiTZOEBALO,  f 

For  Clerk  of  the  Suprame  Court — No  Caadidate. 

For  District  Attorney — William  C.  Ferrell,  79;   Miles  K.  Cren- 

For  County  Judge — Jolin  H&ys,  80j  William  C.  Ferrell,  1. 

For  County  Clerk— Richard  Bust,  82. 

ForCounty  Attorney— Tbos.W.  Sutherland,  71;  Wm.  C.  Ferrell,  4. 

For  County  Surveyor — Henry  Clayton,  85. 

For  Sheriff— Agostin   Haraszthy,   45;    Philip   Crosthwaite,  42. 

For  Recorder- Henry   Matsell,   50;   A.   Jay   Smith,   34. 

For  AsaesBor — Jos^   Antonio  Bstndillo,   81. 

For  Coroner — John  Brown,  45. 

For  Treasurer — Juan  Bandini. 

First  Pbkcinct — Poll  List, 


Poll  list  of  an  election  held 
California,  April   1,  1850   (Iflt 

1.  Thos.  W.  Sutherland. 

2.  John   Snook. 

3.  Andrus  Yharra. 

4.  Don  Juan  Bandini. 

5.  Juan  Hachado. 

6.  Job6  T.  Moreno. 

7.  Philip    CroBthwaite. 

8.  Henry  C.  Matsell. 

9.  L.  G.  IngallB. 

10.  David    A.    WilliamB, 

11.  Charles   Morria, 

12.  William  Tongue. 

13.  Ramon  Rodriguez. 

14.  John   Post. 

15.  Andrew  Cotton. 

16.  James  Murphy. 

17.  Luther   Gilbert. 

18.  Agostin   Haraszthy. 

19.  William   Leamy 

20.  John  Semple. 

21.  Daniel   Con. 

22.  John   A.   Follmer. 

23.  Benjamin  F.  MeCready. 

24.  William  Power. 

25.  Peter  Gribbin. 

26.  James    Campbell. 

27.  Ernest  Schaeffer. 

28.  Edward  H.  Fitzgerald. 

29.  W.  F.   Tilghman. 

30.  George  F.  Evans. 

31.  George   Viard. 

32.  W.   A.   Slaughter. 


for  county  officers  at  San  Diego, 

precinct) ; 

45.  Robert  Peterson, 

46.  A.   Jay   Smith. 

47.  P.   M.   Holley. 

48.  Joseph   Whitehead. 

49.  John    PeterB. 

50.  Albert  B,  Smith. 
61,  Charles  C.  Varney. 

52.  AuguBtus    Ring. 

53.  Leaodro    Osuna, 

54.  Francisco  Maria  Alvarado. 

55.  E.   G.   Brown. 

56.  William  Curly, 

57.  John  C.  Stewart. 

58.  James    TryoDg. 

59.  Darius   Gardiner. 

60.  Adolph  Savin. 

61.  Antonio  Moreno. 

62.  Lorento   Amador. 

63.  Jos£  Lena  Lopez. 

64.  Francisco  Lopez, 

65.  Toni&s  Lopez. 

66.  Job£   Moreno. 

67.  John   B.   Beid. 

68.  Jos§   firiones. 

69.  Juan  Diego  Osuna. 

70.  John  Hays. 

71.  P.  H,  Hooff. 

72.  Enos  Wail. 

73.  George  Gaskill. 

74.  JoB§   Escajadillo, 

75.  Francisco  Bodrlgaez, 

76.  Peter  Faiir. 

77.  John  Woodfir. 
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34.  Philip  Garcia.  78.  Raphael    Uachado. 

35.  David    Ferguson.  79.  Abel  WatkinsoD. 

36.  Tbomas   W.    Sweenej.  80.  Santiago  E.  Argiiello. 

37.  Heniy   Hiller.  81.  Job6   Antoiii-i    Aguirre. 

38.  John   B.   Pearaou.  82.  ISaotiago    4.rgtiello. 

39.  David   Shepley.  83.  C.  P.  Noel). 

40.  John  Conger.  84.  Joaeph  P.  larael. 

41.  William   White.  85.  William   H.   Moon. 

42.  Ueniy   Adams.  86.  Lewis  R.  Colgate. 

43.  Thomas   Patriciisou.  87.  Jos6   Maria   Argilello, 

44.  Frederic   Hutehins.  88.  Salvador   Aguzer. 

We  the  undersigned.  Clerks  of  Election  held  in  the  first  pre- 
cinct of  the  countj  of  Han  Diego,  State  of  California,  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  1850,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Pol)  List  gives  the  names  of  all  persons  voting  at  said  electioD. 

C.    H.    FlTZOERALO,    I    ,„      . 

p.  H.  Hoo„,  t  <■'•"•■ 

San  Diego,  April  2,  1850. 

SECOND  PRECINCT— VOTES  FOR  OFFICERS. 

List  of  votes  polled  at  the  Play  a,  Precinct  No.  2,  San  Diego, 
April  1,  1850,  jinrauant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
March  2,  1850. 

(Here  follows  the  tally  list,  which  is  omitted,  the  aggregate 
vote  for  each  candidate  beiog  given  in  the  anne~.i:ed  certificate.) 
We  the  undersigned,  Judges  of  said  Election,  do  hereby  certi- 
fy that  Wm.  <'.  Ferrell  had  6S  votes  for  Distrii-t  Attorney;  that 
John  Hays  had  68  votes  for  County  Judge;  that  Agostin 
Haraszthy  bad  62  votes  for  Sheriff;  that  Philip  Crosthwaite 
had  5  votes  for  SberifT;  that  Henry  C.  Matsell  had  53  votes 
for  Recorder;  that  A.  Jay  Smith  had  14  votes  for  Recorder; 
that  Thoa.  W.  Sutherland  bad  66  votes  for  County  Attorney; 
that  Richard  Rust  had  64  votes  for. County  Clerk;  that  Jo36 
Antonio  Estndillo  had  62  votes  for  Assessor;  that  Juan  Ban- 
dini  had  63  votes  for  County  Treasurer;  that  John  Bro^n  had 
65  votes  for  Coroner;  that  Albert  B.  Gray  had  56  votes  for 
County  Surveyor;  that  Henry  Clayton  had  12  votes  for  County 
Surveyor;  and  that  Festus  G.  Patton  bad  one  vote  for  County 
Clerk. 

John   B.   Bleecker,   1 
Jom  HramiY,  t  ■""'«'»  "'  ^'""^•'■ 

D.  Barbee,  > 

D.  L.  0».Di»B.,   t  '■''"'''■  "'  '■'"^"'- 
Second  Pbecinct — Poll  List. 

Pnrsaant  to  notice  from  the  Prefect  of  the  District  of  San 
Diego,  the  electors,  residents  of  the  Playa  San  Diego,  met  at 
the  store  of  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Bleecker  at  ten  o  'clock  a.  m. 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  elect  Edward  T.  Tre- 
maine  Inspector  of  Election,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  appoint 
John  B.  Bleecker  and  John  Hensley  Judges  of  Election,  and 
David  L.  Gardiner  and  Daniel  Barbee  Clerks,  whereupon  the 
polls   were   declared   open,   and   the   following  is   a   list   of   the 
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.  George  P.  Tibbitts. 

;.  Albert  B.  Smith. 

1.  Samuel   P.   UeiDtz^lnian. 

I.  John   E.   Summera. 

i.  John  R.  Bleecker. 

I.  David  L.  Qardiner. 

'.  Frederick  Emmil. 

i.  Edward  T.  Tremaine. 

I.  William  B.  Banks. 

).  Jonaa   Cader. 

:.  Tbomaa  D.  Johns. 

I.  FBBtuH   G.    Patton. 

I.  Francis   Maaon. 

:.  William    H.    Hemmenwaj. 

i.  Peter  S.   Reed. 

I.  John   Adams. 

'.  William    Pearl. 

I.  WiUtam   Botsford. 

K  Jacob  Gray. 

I.  John  Kenney. 

L.  John  Latham. 

:.  James  Reed. 

).  Patrick    McDonnah. 

1.  Patrick    Symeoi. 

i.  Henry   Wilber. 

J.  John  Brown. 

7.  James  Johnson. 

I,  Peter   Mealey. 

I.  John  Corbett. 

).  Peter   McCinchie. 

[.  James  McCormick. 

!.  Thomas   McGiunls. 

(.  Frederic   Toling, 

I.  John   McHue. 

).  John   Edwards. 


.  Antern  Giler. 

.  Timothy  Quin. 

..  Tobias   Bedell. 

K  George   B.   Tallman. 

I.  James    White. 

.  Edward    Eustis. 

:.  Joseph    Cooper. 

I,  Edward  Daily. 

:.  Joseph   Kufter. 

>.  Michael    Leahy. 

1.  Bartholomew  Sherman, 

'.  John    Warner. 

i.  Patrick  Newman,  (objected 

to). 
I.  Henry  Hopp  (objected  to). 
I.  Thomas   Pox. 
..  Daniel   Barbee. 
1.  Oliver  Dupree. 
:.  Edward   Brennan. 
I.  Michael   Vickers. 
i.  Michael   Cadle. 
I.  James    Blair. 
'.  Thomas  Kne eland, 
t.  Francis  Dushant. 
I.  Edward    Murray. 
).  Lawrence   Kearney. 
I.  John  Hensley. 
!.  Michael  Fitzgerald. 
1.  Sylvanns    Gangouare. 
k  Moses  O'Neil. 
i.  James   McGtone. 
i.  William  Nettleton. 
'.  Allen  In  wood. 
).  Rudolph    Ricfaner. 
I.  Jamea  Sullivan. 


We   herebv   certify   that   the   whole   number   of   votes   polled 
at  this  election  was  68. 

John  Hensley.  (  .  „       . 

John    R.    Bleecker.  f^''^^"*  "*  ='«""''■ 

D.  L.  Gardiner,  I  „ 

D.  Babbee,  f*^*''''*  "^   Election. 

The  followin<r  is  a  list  of  the  first  eomity  (ifficials  elected: 
district  attorney.  Wm.  C.  Ferrell:  county  judge.  John  Hays; 
county  clerk,  Richard  Rust;  comity  attorney,  Thos.  W.  Suth- 
erlaud ;  county  surveyor,  Henry  Clayton ;  sheriff.  Agostin 
Haraazthy ;  recorder,  Henry  C.  Matsell ;  assessor,  Jos^  Antonio 
Estudillo ;  coroner,  John  Brown  ;  treasurer,  Juan  Bandinl.  The 
first  district  judge  waa  Oliver  S.  Witherby,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  and  not  voted  for  at  the  election.  For  some 
reason  Baudini  refused  to  qualify  as  treasurer,  and  Philip 
Cmsthwaite  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
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The  first  term  of  the  district  court  was  held  May  6,  1850. 
The  judge  and  the  clerk  were  present,  but  no  business  was 
transacted,  as  it  was  found  that  the  laws  had  not  been  received 
nor  the  officers  properly  qualified.  On  the  2nd  of  the  follow- 
ing Septemlier  the  court  was  duly  organized,  grand  and  trial 
jurors  summoned,  and  six  eases  tried.  Two  other  eases  were 
continued. 

The  seal  of  the  District  Court  was  designed  by  Wm.  H.  Leigh- 
ton,  the  other  seals  by  Chas.  H.  Poole. 

The  names  of  the  first  grand  jurjonen  were  r  Charles  Harasz- 
thy,  Ramon  Osuna,  James  Wall,  Lorcto  Amador,  Manuel 
Roeha,  J.  Emers,  Bonifacio  Lopez,  Holden  Alara-,  Seth  B. 
Blake.  TjouIs  Rose,  Win.  IT.  Jloon,  Cave  J.  Couta,  Jose  de  Js. 
Moreno,  Cristobal  Lopez,  and  Antonio  Agiiirre.  This  body 
found  no  indictments,  but  made  one  presentment.  The  |)rac- 
ticinp  attorneys  enrolled  in  this  year  were;  James  W.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  John  B.  Magruder.  and  Wm.  C. 
Ferrell.  At  the  session  of  the  District  Court  held  in  April,  1856, 
Messrs.  D.  B.  Kurtz  and  E.  W.  Morse  were  examined  and  admit- 
ted to  practice. 

San  Diego  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  the  legislature  of 
18.jO  and  the  first  election  under  the  charter  took  place  on  June 
16th  of  that  year.  Joshua  H.  Bean  was  chosen  the  first  mayor, 
while  the  eouncilmen  were  Charles  Haraazthy.  Atkins  S.  Wright, 
Chaa.  P.  Noell.  Chas.  R.  Johnson,  and  William  Leamy;  treas- 
urer, Jose  Ant.  Estudillo;  assessor.  Juan  Bandini;  city  attor- 
ney, Thos.  W.  Sutherland ;  marshal,  Agostin  Ilaraszthy.  The 
eoiineil  met  and  organized  on  June  17th.  On  July  20th,  Henry 
Clayton  was  chosen  city  surveyor,  and  on  August  12th.  Oeorge 
P.  ITotiper  was  elected  eouneiiman  in  place  of  Johnson,  resigned. 
On  August  24th.  Xoell  resigned,  and  on  Sept.  8th.  Philip  Cros- 
thwaite  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Bandini  refused  to  serve 
and  Richard  Rust  became  assessor  in  July. 

On  June  29th,  an  ordinance  was  pas-sed,  against  the  protest 
of  Noell,  fixing  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  salaries  of 
city  officers  at  $6,800  per  annum.  There  were,  $10,610.54  in  the 
treasury.  The  mayor  vetoed  this  "salary  grab."  and  a  new  sal- 
ary ordinance  was  passed,  fixing  the  total  sum  to  be  appropri- 
ated at  $2,400  per  annum. 

The  mayor  and  council  ap|>ear  to  have  Ih'ph  at  loggerheads  in 
September,  but  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  apparent  at  this 
day.  On  October  14th.  the  council  appropriated  $500  for  a  com- 
plimentary ball  to  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  on  October  18th.  they  set  aside  $300  for  a  ball  in  honor 
of  the  admis.sion  of  California  into  the  Union. 

In  1852,  the  city  charter  was  repealed  and  the  government  of 
the  town  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees.    The  En-nliJ  says  of  this : 
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"Prom  and  after  Monday  next  our  hitherto  busy,  bustling  city 
dwindles  into  a  quiet  viltape.  A  little  less  than  two  years  ago, 
with  some  $12,000  or  $13,000  in  the  treasury,  and  when  land 
speculation  was  rife  throughout  the  eity,  our  precocity  showed 
itself  in  a  wonderful  manner.  .  .  .  Now,  with  an  empty 
treasury  and  in  debt  deeply,  we  return  to  'first  principles.'  " 

There  were  no  more  charter  changes  until  the  new  town  grew 
up  at  Ilorton's  Addition.  Elections  were  held  from  time  to 
time,  but  fre<|iiently  the  trustees  held  over.  The  business  o£ 
both  town  and  count,^■  was  small  and  several  offices  were  often 
held  by  one  man.  It  is  said  that  in  1852,  Philip  Crosthwaite, 
who  was  then  county  clerk  and  recorder,  was  deputized  by  all 
the  other  eonnty  officers  to  act  for  them  while  they  went  to 
attend  a  bull-and-bear  fight,  and  thus  for  a  short  time  held  all 
the  county  offices,  at  once.  Captain  George  A.  Pendleton,  who 
was  county  clerk  and  recorder  for  many  years,  also  held  for  a 
time,  in  addition  to  these  offices,  those  of  auditor,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisore,  and  county  superintendent  of  schools — all 
this  regularly',  not  as  deput\'. 

On  March  18,  1854.  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
house  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country.  Col.  Ferrell  made 
an  address.  referrin(r  to  the  failure  to  secure  a  share  of  the  State 
school  funds,  the  neglect  of  pers(in8  elected  to  qualify  for  their 
offices,  etc.  It  seems  that  the  sheriff  had  resigned  and  the  asses- 
sor declined  to  ser^-e;  the  county  judge  was  absent  and  had  been 
so  for  several  months,  while  the  retiring  .iudge  first  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  court  of  sessions  and  then  declined  to  go  on 
with  it.  April  8,  1S.')4,  Editor  Ames  complains  that  "we  are  now 
without  judge,  assessors,  supervisors,  or  any  proper  legally  qual- 
ified officers,  except  trustees  and  attornej's.  and  the  clerk  and 
county  treasurer:  and  to  sum  up.  a  term  of  the  district  court 
soon  to  be  held,  with  prisoners  out  on  bail." 

The  administration  of  justice  in  these  early  days  presents 
many  features  of  interest.  In  the  first  state  laws,  district  and 
county  courts  were  provided  for  and  two  years  later  a  court  of 
sessions  was  creatjed.  Oliver  S.  Witherby,  the  first  .judge  of  the 
district  court,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ran  Diego  for  many 
years.  John  Uays,  the  first  judge  of  the  count\-  court,  was  not 
a  lawyer.  lie  served  four  jears.  The  first  justice  of  the  peace 
in  San  Diego  was  Charles  Haraszthy.  a  Hungarian.  The  story 
of  how  Squire  Tlaraszthi'  gave  judgment  for  costs  against  the 
defendant,  because  the  plaintifl'  was  impecunious,  has  become  a 
classic  in  the  annals  of  San  Diego.  The  best  account  is  that  of 
Captain  Israel,  who  was  an  interested  party: 

Agostin  Haras ztby  was  tlip  first  sheriff.  His  fatber  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  was  the  man  who  told  me  we 
must  always  give  the  jiLdfcment  to  the  man  who  paid  the  coats. 
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1  nas  aity  marHhal,  and  a  Maxican  named  HoialeB  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  Blount  Couts  owed  him  mono^  and  lie 
nanted  to  sue  Uro  for  it.  We  agreed  that  I  was  to  have  $13 
for  my  servicea  if  be  won  the  suit.  I  went  to  Haraeizthy  and 
got  out  a  summons  and  sent  it  out  to  the  Soledad,  and  Couts 
came  in  when  the  cause  was  to  be  tried.  He  began  to  cross- 
question  Morales:  He  would  Ba,y.  "Didn't  I  pay  joji  bo  much 
on  such  a  datet"  And  Morales  would  aa^,  "Yes,  sir,  so  you 
did."  And  in  a  little  while  I  saw  my  $15  going  glimmering. 
I  said  to  Morales,  "Shut  up,  you  fool,  he'll  have  you  owing 
him  money,  in  a  minutel"  "Well  but,  Sefior,"  Bays  he,  ":t 
ia  true."  Coots  kept  on  until  he  had  proved  by  the  plaintiff's 
own  evidence  that  he  was  the  one  to  whom  money  was  owing, 
and  not  Morales.  "Veil,"  says  Haraszthy,  "vat  ve  goin'  to 
do  Dowt"  "Well,"  said  I,  "there  is  nothing  I  can  see  to  do 
eioept  to  enter  judgment."  "Veil,"  says  Harasztby  to  Gouts, 
"I  Bhall  gif  sbudgment  against  you  for  twenty-five  cents." 
(That  was  the  balance  which  Morales  owed  Couts.)  "I'll  be 
damned  if  I'll  pay  it,"  Bays  Blount  "the  man  has  aeknowl- 
edgad  himself  indebted  to  me!  "  and  he  got  up  and  left.  "Veil," 
says  Harasztby  to  me,  "vat  ve  goin'  to  do,  nowT"  "Well 
enter  judgment  against  this  Me^iicnn  for  twenty-five  cents." 
"Veil,  but  dis  man,  lie  got  no  moneys.  Ve  muBt  gif  de  Bhudg- 
ment  to  de  man  vat  gifs  ub  de  pizness. "  Couta  was  mad,  and 
be  found  out  that  this  Mexican  bad  a  fine  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle  in  my  corral.  I  thought  CoutB  would  be  after  this  horse, 
BO  I  told  Morales  his  horse  would  be  seized.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  he  should  do.  1  told  him  perhaps  be  could  find  some- 
body to  buy  them.  "Well,  why  don't  you  buy  themi"  "Well, 
1  don 't  want  them,  but  to  keep  them  from  being  seized,  I  will 
take  them  at  $6S,  and  pay  you  $50  cash,  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  $13  I  was  to  have  out  of  the  case."  Bo  be  agreed  and  the 
barkeeper  made  out  a  bill  of  Bale  and  the  Meiicsn  made  his 
uinrk,  and  T  had  just  paid  him  $50  and  put  the  bill  of  sale 
in  my  pocket  when  in  steps  Agostin  Haraazthy  with  an  at- 
tachment. He  asked  me  if  Morales  had  a  horse,  saddle,  and 
bridle  in  my  yard)  I  aaid  "No."  "Well,  he  did  have." 
"Yes,  but  he  has  none  now;  he  haa  just  sold  them,"  and  I 
showed  hira  the  bill  of  sale.  He  threw  it  down  and  swore  that 
it  was  "one  of  our  damned  Yankee  tricks!"  He  alwaya  hated 
me,  after  that. 

E.  W.  Morse  is  authority  for  the  followint:;  story: 

Philip  Crosthwaite  was  county  treasurer  in  1850,  and  as 
the  law  then  required  eaeh  rounty  treasurer  to  appear  in  per- 
son in  Sacramento  and  psj  over  the  money  due  the  State  and 
settle  with  the  State  treasurer,  he  proceeded  to  Sacramento  at 
the  required  time,  and  paid  over  the  funds  due  the  State — 
somewhat  less  than  $200.  As  hia  traveling  fees  amounted  to 
$300,  he  returned  with  more  money  than  he  took  up,  having 
made  bis  annual,  and,  to  him,  very  satinfactory  settlement. 
But  it  is  said  the  State  treasurer  suggested  to  him  that  under 
similar  eonditiona  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  State 
if  he  should  play  the  role  of  the  embezzler  and  run  away  with 
the  State  funds  before   aettlement   day. 
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The  political  life  of  the  early  days  was  thoroughly  eharacter- 
istie  of  pioneer  conditions,  yet  many  able  and  high-minded  men 
were  engaged  in  the  public  service,  though  there  were  doubtless 
others  who  were  illiterate  and  incompetent.  Social  customs  have 
improved  since  judges  adjourned  court  in  order  to  take  a  drink 
or  to  witness  a  bull-and-bear  fight.  It  was  the  customs  rather 
than  the  courts  that  were  to  blame  for  such  things. 

In  1851  a  strong  agitation  began  in  favor  of  dividing  the  state 
and  organizing  Southern  California  as  a  separate  territory.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  in  San  Diego  supported  the  movement,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  Monterey  in  bringing  it  to  fruition.  In  1859  the  legis- 
lature submitted  the  question  to  a  referendum  vote  in  the  six 
southern  counties.  It  was  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  but 
the  legality  of  the  vote  was  questioned,  much  opposition  arose, 
and  the  effort  was  abandoned. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  13,  1849,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of 
State,  issued  instructions  for  running  the  international  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  head  of  the 
Commission,  who  came  to  San  Diego  in  connection  with  the 
work,  was  Colonel  John  B.  Weller.  of  Ohio,  afterward  governor 
of  California  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  He  was  accompanied  by  Andrew  B.  Gray,  sun'eyor. 
"Wm.  IT.  Emory,  a-stronomer,  and  Oliver  S.  Witherby.  quarter- 
master and  commissary.  The  instructions  of  the  Commission 
were  to  "run  and  mark  that  part  of  the  boundary  consisting  of 
a  straight  line  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
distant  one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  to  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Colorado."  The  initial  point  of  the  boundarj- 
was  fixed  18  miles  south  of  San  Diego,  on  a  spot  500  feet  from 
the  ocean  and  42  feet  aliove  its  level.  The  monument  was  erected 
in  June,  IS.'il. 

There  was  some  disappointment  in  California  at  the  failure 
of  the  XTnited  States  to  obtain  the  Peninsula  in  the  settlement 
with  Mexico,  and  genuine  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  on  the 
part  of  some  citizens  of  Lower  California.  As  a  consequence, 
there  was  some  s.^mpathy  with  William  "Walker  when  he  made 
his  filibustering  attempt  upon  the  Peninsula  in  1853-4.  When 
the  effort  collapsed,  some  of  Walker's  associates,  among  them  his 
secretar.v  of  state,  were  arrested  in  Ran  Diego  and  taken  to  San 
Francisco  for  trial. 

The  polities  of  Ran  Diego  city  and  county  was  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic in  the  early  days  of  Araeriean  rule.  Many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  first  American  .settlers  were  from  the  South- 
ern States,  and  the  following  incident  shows  the  social  temper 
of  the  time. 
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Miss  Marj'  C.  Walker  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  the  morning 
of  July  5,  1865,  having  been  sent  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  teacher. 
She  was  a  native  of  New  England  and  entertained  no  prejudices 
against  negroes.  On  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco,  she  suf- 
fered from  nuU  dc  mer  and  was  attended  by  the  stewardess,  a 
quadroon.  Some  weeks  later,  while  her  school  was  in  progress, 
she  found  this  uegress  in  Manasse's  store,  eating  a  lunch  of 
crackers  and  cheese,  and  feeling  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
woman,  invited  her  to  take  dinner  with  her  at  the  Franklin 
House.  When  they  entered  the  dining-room  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  together,  a  number  of  people  who  were  there  at  once 
got  up  and  left,  and  Miss  Walker  and  her  guest  had  the  table 
and  the  room  to  themselTes. 

There  was  a  storm,  at  once.  The  teacher's  dismissal  was  de- 
manded and  most  of  the  children  were  taken  out  of  school.  The 
Yankee  school-ma'am  did  not  understand  things  clearly,  and 
made  the  matter  worse  by  some  unguarded  remarks  comparing 
the  complexion  of  certain  of  the  protesting  Califomians  with 
that  of  her  guest.  The  school  trustees  at  the  time  were  Dr.  D. 
B.  HoflFman,  E,  W.  Morse,  and  Robert  D.  Israel,  Hoffman  felt 
that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  ease,  the  school  money  could 
not  be  wasted  keeping  an  empty  schoolroom  open.  Israel  was  an 
old  soldier  and  a  Republican,  and  his  sentiments  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words:  "  'Morse,'  said  I,  'I'll  be  damned  if 
I  wouldn't  take  that  school  money  and  throw  it  in  the  bay  as 
far  as  I  oonld  send  it.  before  I  would  dismiss  the  teacher  to 
please  these  copperheads !  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I  will 
never  consent  to  her  dismissal.'  "  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Taptain  would  have  stood  his  ground,  hut  it  proved  that  the 
third  trustee,  Morse,  was  a  diplomatist.  He  was  then  a  wid- 
ower and  had  matrimonial  designs  upon  the  teacher.  She  ten- 
dered her  resignation  and  became  Mrs.  E.  AY  Morse,  and  thus 
the  countr;*-  was  saved  once  more. 
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CHAPTER  X 
ACCOUNTS  OF  EARLY  VISITOBS  AND  SETTLERS 

8  HE  Panama  Steamship  Line  was  established  in 
_^\  1849,  and  San  Diego  became  a  port  of  call. 
'  I  "^  W/|  ^y  ^^^**  '*  ^^^  nearly  500  population,  with 
I  lo/l  *^  many  more  at  La  Playa,  and  with  a  new 
-^  17/  settlement  sprouting  on  the  sit«  of  the  pres- 
ent city.  It  was  a  period  of  fluctuating  hopes 
and  fortunes,  but  without  important  achieve- 
ment. In  the  two  decades  which  separated 
the  war  with  Mexico  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  Horton 
enterprise,  the  steamers  brought  many  visitors  as  well  as  settlers 
who  became  citizens  of  note.  Several  of  these  men  and  women 
left  interesting  accounts  which  furnish  a  clear  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  town  and  country  and  of  the  features  of  local  life. 
Thus,  Philip  Crosthwaite  tells  us  that  in  1845,  there  was  not 
a  house  between  Old  Town  and  the  Punta  Rancbo,  owned  by 
Don  Santiago  E.  Aj^ello.  The  San  Diego  Mission  was  partly 
dilapidated,  but  the  main  church  edifice  and  some  of  the  wings 
were  in  gootl  condition.  The  priest  then  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion was  Father  Vicente  OHva,  and  he  came  to  the  presidio  on 
Sundays  to  celebrate  mass.  Besides  olive  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, the  mission  owned  some  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Near 
the  mission  was  a  large  Indian  village  or  rancheria.  The  prin- 
cipal business  was  the  raising  of  cattle  tor  their  hides  and 
tallow. 

Major  Wm.  II.  Emory,  who  came  with  General  Kearny  in 
December,  1846,  made  these  observations: 

The  town  couBistB  of  a  fw  adobe  houses,  two  or  three  of 
which  only  have  plank  floors.  It  ia  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  bill  on  a  sand-flat,  two  miles  wide,  reaehing  from  the 
head  of  San  Diego  Bay  to  False  Bay.  A  high  promontory,  of 
nearly  the  same  width,  rune  into  the  sea  for  four  or  five  miles, 
and  is  connected  by  the  flat  with  the  main.land.  The  road  to 
the  hide-houses  leads  on  the  eastward  of  this  promontory,  .  ,  , 
The  bay  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  indenting  the  land  for 
some  four  or  five  miles,  easily  defended,  and  having  twenty- 
feet,  making  the  greatest  water  twenty.five  feet.  .  .  . 
leet  of  water  at  the  lowest   tide.     The  rise  is  said   to  be  five 

San  Diego  is,  all   things  eonsidered,  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
harbors   on    the   Coast,    from    Callao    to    Piiget    Sound,   with    a 
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single  exceptiOD,  that  of  Sao  Francisco.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  intelligent  oavj  officers,  it  is  preferabJe  even  to  thia. 
The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San 
Diego  has  a  more  uniform  climate,  better  anchorage,  and  per- 
fect security  from  winds  in  any  direction. 

One  of  the  most  famous  visitors  of  early  days  was  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  was  here  in  1849,  and  managed  to  impress  his  lit- 
erary genius  upon  his  record.  In  his  book,  El  Dorado,  or.  Ad- 
ventures in  ike  Path  of  Empire  (dedicated,  by  the  way,  to  Liea- 
tenaDt  Edward  F.  Beale),  he  says: 


JOSE  GUADALUPE  ESTUDILLO  - 
ninent  citizens  at  San  Diego  in  early  American  days.    He  held 


er,  I  saw  the  sun  rise  bebind  the  moun- 
tains back  of  San  Diego.  Point  Loma,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bay,  came  in  sight  on  the  left,  and  in  less  than  an  boor  we  were 
at  anchor  before  the  hide-hoiiBoa  at  the  landing  place.  The 
southern  shore  of  the  bay  is  low  and  sandy;  from  the  bluff 
heights  at  the  opposite  side  a  narrow  strip  of  shingly  beafh 
makes  oat  into  the  sea,  like  a  natural  breakwater,  leaving  Bn 
entrance  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad.  The  hnr. 
bor  is  the  finest  on  the  PaciGc,  with  the  exception  of  Acapulco, 
and  capable  of  easy  and  complete  defense.  The  old  hide- 
hOQSes  are  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  just  inside  the  bay,  and 
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a  Que  road  along  tbe  shore  leads  to  the  tonn  of  San  Diogu, 
which  is  situated  on  a  plain,  thr<?e  miles  distant  aod  bardly 
visible  from  the  anchoragi".  Above  the  houses,  on  a  littlp 
emineuco,  several  tents  were  planted,  and  n  short  distanee  fur- 
ther were  several  recent  graves,  surrounded  by  paling.  A  iiiiiu- 
ber  of  people  were  clustered  on  the  bench,  and  boats  laden  with 
paSHengers  and  freight,  instantly  put  off  to  ub.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments after  our  gun  was  fireJ,  we  could  ace  horsemen  coming 
down  from  San  Diego  at  full  gallop,  one  of  whom  carrieil  bp- 
hind  him  a  lady  in  gracpfiil  riding  costume.      Tn  the  first  boat  were 


JOSE  ANTONIO  ALTAHIRAMO 

early  rKidents  of  Old  San  Dietm.    DurEnft  the  Mm 


Colonel  Weiler,  U.  S.  Boundary  Cor 
of  tbe  Army.  Then  followed  a  number  of  men,  lank  and  brown 
as  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand — men  with  long  hair  and  beards, 
and  faces  from  wliieh  the  rigid  expression  of  suffering  was 
scareely  relaxed.  They  were  the  first  of  the  overland  emi- 
grants by  the  Gila  route,  who  had  reached  San  Diego  a  few  days 
bi'fore.  Their  clothes  were  in  tatlers,  their  boots,  in  many 
cases,  replaced  liy  nioecasina,  and  except  their  rifles  and  some 
small  packages  rolled  in  deerskin,  they  had  nothing  left  of  the 
abundant  stores   with   which   they   left   home. 

We   hove   anchor  in   half   an   hour,   and   again  rounded  Point 
Loma,   our   number   increased    by    more    than    fifty    paBsengers. 
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The  I'oiiit,  which  i-uinvs  duwn  to  tbc  sea  at  an  anf;le  of  60 
degrees,  has  been  lately  purehnsed  by  an  Amerieaii,  for  what 
purpose  I  cannot  imagiTii-.  uolexs  it  ia  with  the  hope  of  apecii- 
lating  on  the  Government  when  it  shall  be  wanted  for  a  light- 


The  emigrants  we  took  on  board  at  8an  Diego  were  objects 
of  general  interest.  The  stories  of  their  adventures  by  the  way 
sounded  more  marvellous  than  anything  I  bad  heard  or  re^ri 
since  my  boyish  aeqiiaintanre  with  Kobinaon  Cruaoe,  Captain 
Cook,  and  John  Lrdyard.  Taking  them  as  the  average  ex\"'- 
rience  of  the  thirty  thousand  emigTants  who  last  year  croaaeil 
the  plains,  this  California  eniaade  wilt  more  than  equal  trie 
great  military  expeditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  magnitude. 
|ieril,  and  adventure.  The  amount  of  suffering  which  must  have 
been  endured  in  the  savage  mountain  passes  and  herblcKs 
deserts  of  the  interior,  cannot  be  told  in  words.  Some  had  come 
by  way  of  Santa  F^  and  along  the  savage  hilla  of  the  Gila; 
some,  starting  from  the  Red  Biver.  had  crossed  the  (ireat  Slake 
Desert  and  taken  the  road  from  Paso  Del  Norte  to  Tiiosnn  in 
Sonora;  some  had  passed  through  Mexico  and  after  spending 
one  hundred  and  four  days  at  sea.  run  into  San  Diego  and  given 
np  their  vessels ;  some  had  landed,  weary  with  a  seven  montlis' 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn;  and  some,  finally,  had  reached  the 
place  on  foot,  after  walking  the  whole  length  of  the  Calif^r- 
nian   Fen  insula. 

The  reminiscences  of  E.  W.  Morse  are  among  the  richest  we 
have  and  are  necessarily  Jrawn  upon  in  many  connections. 
He  says: 

When  1  first  saw  the  presidio  (in  1H50),  the  adobe  walls  of 
the  church  and  portions  of  other  buildings  were  stilt  standing. 
The  roofing  tiles  and  most  of  the  adobes  and  other  building 
materials  had  been  utilized  in  building  up  the  new  town,  on  the 
flat.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  even  the  churcn  walls 
were  carried  away,  probably  by  some  undevout  "gringo." 

There  was  then  no  doctor  at  Old  Town,  either  American  or 
Spanish.  The  army  surgeon  at  the  Mission  Barracks  did  some  gen' 
eral  practice,  and  he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  country. 
There  was  literally  no  agriculture,  and  most  of  the  live  stock 
business  was  in  the  hands  Of  the  Spanish.  Abel  Stearns,  in 
Los  Angeles  eounty.  and  Don  .Tuan  Forster,  had  large  ranches. 
The  biggest  fenced  field  in  the  country  was  in  the  San  Laij 
Bey  Valley;  it  contained  about  ten  acres  and  belonged  to 
some  Indians.  The  only  bridge  in  the  county  was  out  near 
Santa  Ysabel,  and  it  was  built  by  the  Indians.  Some  years 
later  we  had  an  assessor  who  was  a  cattleraiser,  and  in  his  re- 
port to  the  State  Comptroller  he  said  that  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  fit  for  agriculture.  That  was  what  people  honestly 
thought,   at   the   time. 

The  river  then  ran  in  close  to  the  high  ground  at  Old  Town, 
making  a  bluff  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  near  the  McCoy  house, 
where  it  undermined  and  caved  down  an  old  adobe  house. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  who  came  here  by  the  overland 
route,  on  their  way  to  the  mines. 
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J.  M.  Julian,  in  later  daj-s  editor  of  the  Sau  Dkguii,  was  in 
San  Diego  Bay  on  Jlay  4,  1850,  on  board  the  steamer  Pan- 
ama, en  route  to  the  Isthmus.  The  steamer  stopped  to  bury  a 
passenger  who  had  died  en  route  and  to  examine  the  bay  in  the 
interest  of  the  steamship  company.  Julian  records  that  the 
site  of  the  present  city  was  "as  green  and  pretty  as  any  place 
we  had  ever  seen,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  trees." 
lie  carried  away  the  impression  that  Old  Town  was  a  flourish- 
ing place. 

Mrs.  Carson  can  only  recall  one  American  woman  who  was 
living  at  Old  San  Diego  when  she  came,  1864.  That  was  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Robinson.  There  were  several 
American  men,  but  most  of  them  were  married  to  Califomiaii 
women. 


GEORGE  A.    PENDLETON'S  HOUSE 
When  Lieutenant  Derb)'  (John  Phoenli)  lived 

Thp  old  roac\  to  the  mission  proBsud  the  rivpr  at  Old  Town 
an.l  went  up  od  the  north  side,  insteait  of  the  Honth  nidp.  as  it 
now  nmB.  It  crossed  the  river  again  near  the  mission  and 
went  out  by  way  of  what  is  now  (Jrantville.  The  San  Diefpi 
Kiver  emptied  into  the  harbor  tlien,  and  for  some  years  after. 
There  were  some  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  one 
man  had  a  house  and  garden  in  its  bed.  People  told  liim  he 
wonld  be  washed  away,  but  he  did  not  believe  it.  One  morn- 
ing, when  he  got  up  his  house  was  floating  down  to  the  bay. 

Lieutenant  Derby,  famous  as  "John  Phoenix,"  made  the  fol- 
lowing delightful  record  of  his  first  impressions  of  the  place: 

The  Bay  of  San  Diego  ia  shaped  like  a  boot,  the  leg  forming 
the  entrance  from  the  sea,  and  the  toe  extending  some  twelve 
miles  inland  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  points 
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southwanl  to  the  lattpr  end  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant  at   present   precisely   three   miles. 

The  three  villages  then,  which  go  to  make  up  the  great  city 
of  San  Diego,  are  the  Plaja,  Old  Town,  and  New  Town,  or 
"Davis -a  Folly,"  At  the  Playa  there  are  but  few  buildioga  at 
present,  and  these  are  not  remarkable  for  size  or  architectural 
beauty  of  design.  A  long,  low,  one-storied  tenement,  near  the 
base  of  the  hilJH,  once  occupied  by  rollicking  Captain  Magruder 
and  the  officers  under  his  command,  is  now  the  place  where 
Judge  Witherby,  like  Matthew,  patiently  "aits  at  the  receipt 
of  customs.''  But  few  ciutnniers  appear,  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  mail  steamer  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  Gotiah  and  Ohio, 
two  little  coasting  Blcamers  that  wheeze  in  and  out  onee  or 
twice  a  month,  the  calm  waters  of  San  Diego  Bay  remain  un- 
ruffled by  keel  or  cut-water  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  foreign  bottom  has  never  made  its  appenr- 
ance  to  gladden  the  Collector's  heart;  in  this  respect,  the  har- 
bor has  indeed  proved  bottomless.  Two  crazy  old  hnlks  riding 
at  anchor,  and  the  barque  Ciaris»a  Andrcwit  (filled  with  coal  for 
the  P.  M.  8.  S.  Co.)  wherein  dwells  Captain  Bogart,  like  a 
second  Knbinson  Crusoe,  with  a  man  Friday  who  is  mate,  cook, 
steward  and  all  hands,  make  up  the  amount  of  shipping  at 
the  Playa. 

Then  there  is  the  Ocean  House  (that's  Donohoe's),  and  a 
store  marked  Gardiner  and  Bleecker,  than  the  inside  of  which 
nothing  could  be  bleaker,  for  there's  "nothing  in  it,"  and  an 
odd-looking  little  building  on  stilts  out  in  the  water,  where 
a  savant  named  Sabot,  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers, 
maken  mysterious  observations  on  the  tide;  and  these,  with 
three  other  small  buildings,  unoccupied,  a  fence  and  a  grave- 
yard, constitute  all  the  "improvements"  that  have  been  made 
at  the  Playa.  The  ruius  of  two  old  hide-houses,  immortalized 
b.v  Dana  in  his  Tu'o  Yearn  Before  the  Mant,  are  stilt  stand- 
ing, one  bearing  the  weather-beaten  name  of  Tasso.  We  ex- 
amined these  ami  got  well  bitten  by  fleas  for  our  trouble.  We 
also  examined  the  other  great  curiosity  of  the  Playa,  a  nat- 
ural one — being  a  cleft  in  the  adjacent  bills  some  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  smooth,  hard  floor  of  white  sand  and  its 
wails  of  indurated  clay,  perforated  with  cavities  wherein  dwell 
countless  numbers  of  great  white  owls.  .  .  .  Through 
this  cleft  we  marched  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  without  im- 
pediment for  nearly  half  a  mile.     .     . 

From  present  appearances  one  would  be  little  disposed  to 
imagine  that  the  Flaya  in  five  or  nix  years  might  become  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Tiouisville,  with  brick  buildings,  paved 
streets,  gas  tights,  theaters,  gambling  housps,  nnd  so  forth.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  however,  should  the  great  Pacific  Bail- 
road  terminate  at  San  Diego  .  .  ,  the  Playa  must  be  the 
depot,  and  i>s  such  will  become  a  point  of  great  importance. 
The  land-holders  about  here  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
consequently  affix  already  incredible  prices  to  very  unpre- 
possessing pieces  of  land.  Lots  of  150  feet  front,  not  situated 
in  particularly  eligible  places  either,  have  been  sold  within  the 
last  few  weeks  for  $500  apiece.  .  .  .  While  at  the  PInya 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  pilot. 
Captain  Wm,  G,  Oliver,  as  noble  a  specimen  of  a  suitor  as  vou 
would  wish   to  see.     He  was  a   lieutenant   in   the  Texas  Navy, 
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uDder  the  eelebrateU  Jloore,  and  told  me  many  yarns  conccrniug 
that  gallant  commander.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  Playa  in  n 
wagon  drawn  by  two  wild  mules,  driven  at  the  top  of  their 
apeed  by  the  intrepid  Donohoe,  IJac  and  I  were  nhirled  over 
a  hard  road,  smooth  and  even  as  a  ballroom  Qoor,  on  our  wav  tu 
Old  Town.  Five  miles  from  La  Playa  we  passed  ths  estate  of 
the  Hon,  John  Hays,  County  Judge  of  San  Diego,  an  old  Texan 
and  a  moat  amiable  gentleman.  The  Jiiilge  has  a  fine  farm  of 
80  or  100  acTes  under  high  Cultivation,  and  ...  a  private 
fiah  pond.  He  has  enclosed  some  twenty  aeres  of  the  flats 
near  his  residence,  having  a  small  outlet  with  a  net  attached, 
from  which  he  daily  makes  a  haul  almost  equalling  the  mirac- 
ulous draught   on    Lake  Gennesaret. 

The  old  town  of  Sau  Diego  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  little  river  that  bears  its  name.  It  contains 
perhaps  a  hundred  bouses,  some  of  wood,  but  mostly  of  the 
adoban  or  (Irejian  order  of  architecture.  A  small  Plaza  forms 
the  center  of  the  town,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  lit- 
tle adobe  building  used  an  a  coort  room,  the  Colorado  House, 
a  wooden  structure  whereof  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  the 
San  Diego  Jlerald.  .  .  .  and  the  Exchange,  a  hostelry  at 
which  we  stopped.  This  establishment  is  kept  by  Hoof  (fa- 
miliarly known  as  Johnny,  but  whom  I  at  once  christened 
"Cloven")  and  Tiiibetts, "who  is  also  caUed  Two-bitts,  in  hon- 
orable distinction  from  an  unworthy  partner  he  once  had,  who 
obtained  unenviable  notoriety  as  "Picayune  Smith."  On  enter- 
ing, we  foHud  ourselves  in  a  large  bar  and  billiard  room,  fitted 
up  with  the  customary  pictures  and  mirrors.  .  .  .  Here 
also  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Squire  Moon,  a  jovial  middle- 
aged  gentlemnn  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  replied  to  my 
inquiries  concerning  his  health  that  he  wan  "as  fine  as  silk  but 
not  half  so  well  beliked  by  the  ladies."  After  partaking  of 
supper,  whicb  meal  was  served  up  in  the  rear  of  the  billiard 
room,  al  fresro,  from  a  clothless  table  upon  all  earthen  Qoor, 
I  fell  in  conversation  with  Judge  Ames,  the  talented,  good- 
hearted  but  eccentric  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald,  of  whom 
the  poet  Andrews,  in  bis  immortal  work.  The  Coenpa  Maid, 
once   profanely  sang  as  follows: 

"There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Ames. 
His  aims  were  aims  of  mvslerv; 
His  alory   odd,  I   think,   by  God, 
Would  make  a   famous  history." 

I  found  the  Judge  exceedingly  agreeable,  urbane  and  well 
informed,  and  obtained  from  him  mucb  valuable  information 
regarding  Sati  Diego  and  its  statistics.  San  Diego  conlains  at 
present  about  700  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  "native 
and  to  the  manor  born."  the  remainder  a  mixture  of  Ameri- 
can, English,  German.  Hebrew  and  Pike  Cmint.v.  There  are 
seven  stores  or  shojis  in  the  village,  where  anything  may  be 
obtained,  from  a  fine-toothed  comb  to  a  horse-rake,  two  public 
houses,  a  Catholic  Church  which  meets  in  a  private  residence, 
and  &  Protestant  ditto,  to  which  the  Rev.  Reynolds,  Chaplain 
of  the  milltarj-  post  six  miles  distant,  communicatefl  religious 
intelligence   every  Sunday   afternoon. 

Snn  Diego  in  the  residence  of  Don  .Tuan  Bandini,  wboiv  man- 
sion fronts  on  one  side  of  the  plaza.     He  is  well-known  to  the 
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,    gentleman   of    distinguisbEd 
iff  and  daugliters  arc  ninong 
tbe  most  beautiful  and  acoomplished  ladies  in  out  State. 

In  1859,  Richard  Henry  Dana  revisited  the  place  he  had 
kDowii  and  writteii  about  so  charmingly,  twenty-three  years 
before.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  renewing  his  associations 
with  old  scenes. 

Aa  we  made  the  high  |)oint  otl  Ban  Diegu,  "Point  Loma," 
he  writes,  we  were  greeted  by  tlie  elieering  jireHenee  of  a  light- 
house. As  we  swept  around  it  in  the  early  morning,  there,  be- 
fore UK  lay  the  little  harbor  of  San  l>ipg<i,  its  low  spit  of  sand, 
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where  the  waters  run  so  deep;  the  opposite  flats  where  the 
Alert  grounded  in  starting  for  home;  the  lew  hills  without 
trees,  and  almost  without  brush;  the  quiet  little  beaeh;  but  the 
chief  objects,  the  hide-houses,  my  eye  looked  for  in  vain.  They 
were  gone,  all,  and  left  no  mark  behind. 

I  wished  lo  be  alone,  so  I  let  the  other  passengers  go  up  to 
the  town,  and  was  quietly  pulled  ashore  in  a  boat,  and  left  to 
myself.  The  recolleetionB  and  emotions  all  were  sad,  and 
only  sad. 

"Fngit,  inleria  fugit  irreparable  temptis," 

The  past  was  real.  The  present,  all  about  me,  was  unreal, 
unnatural,  repeltant,  1  saw  the  big  ships  lying  in  the  stream, 
tbe  Jlert,  tbe  CaXiforiiia,  the  Sosa  with  her  Italians;  then  tbe 
handsome  Ayacaebo,  my  favorite;  the  poor  dear  old  Pil/iriin,  the 
home  of  hardship  and  helplessness;  the  boats  passing  to  and 
fro;  the  cries  of  tbe  sailors  at  the  capstan  or  falls;  the  peo- 
pled beach;  the  large  hide-houses  with  their  gangs  of  men;  and 
the  Kanakas  interspersed  everywhere.  All,  all  were  gone!  not 
a  vestige  left  to  mark  where  our  hide-house  stood.     The  oven, 
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too,  was  gone.  I  searched  for  its  site,  and  found,  wbere  I 
thought  it  should  he,  a  few  broken  bricks  and  bits  of  mortar. 
I  alone  was  left  of  all,  and  how  strangel?  was  I  here!  What 
changes  to  me!  Where  were  they  allt  Why  ahoulJ  I  eare  for 
them — poor  Kanakas  and  sailors,  the  refuse  of  civilization,  the 
out-laws  and  beach-combers  of  the  Pacific!  Time  anrt  death 
seemed  to  transfigure  them.  Doubtless  nearly  sll  were  dead; 
but  how  had  they  died,  and  whereT  In  hospitals,  in  fever, 
climea,  in  dens  of  vice,  or  falling  from  the  mast,  or  dropping 
exhausted  from  the  wreck — 
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"When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without    a    grave,    unknelled,    uncoffined,    and    unknown." 
The  light-hearted  boys  are  now  middle-aged  men,  if  the  seas, 
roi-ks,   fevera,   and   the   deadlier   eneniies   that   beset   a   sailor's 
life  on  shore  had  spared   them;   ami   tiie  then  strong  men  have 
bowed  themselves,  and  the  earth  or  sea  has  covered  them. 

Even  the  animals  are  gone — the  colony  of  dogs,  the  broods 
of  [loultry,  the  useful  horses;  but  the  coyotes  xtill  bark  in  the 
woods,  for  they  belong  not  to  man  and  are  not  touchecl  by  his 
changes. 
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I  walked  alowlj  up  the  hill,  findiog  my  way  amiini;  tlie  fow 
buaheB,  for  the  [)atb  was  long  grown  over,  and  aat  down  wliere 
we  used  to  rest  In  carrying  our  burdens  of  wood  and  to  look 
out  for  vessels  that  might,  though  bo  seldom,  be  poming  down 
from  the  windward. 

To  rally  myself  by  calling  to  mind  my  own  better  fortune 
and  nobler  lot,  and  cherished  mirroundings  at  home,  was  im- 
pouible.  Borne  down  by  de|ire8sion,  the  day  being  yet  noon 
and  the  aun  over  the  old  point — it  is  four  miles  to  the  town,  the 
presidio;  I  hava  walked  it  often  and  can  ilo  it  once  more — I  passed 
the  familiar  objects,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  remembered 
them   better   than    those   of   any   other   place   1    had   ever   been 
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in— the  opening  of  the  little  cave;  the  low  hills  where  we  cut 
wood  and  killed  rattlesnakes,  and  where  our  dogs  chased  the 
coyotes;  and  the  black  ground  where  ho  many  of  the  ship's 
crew  and  beach-combers  used  to  bring  up  on  their  return  at  the 
end  of  a  liberty  day  and  spend  the  night  sub  Jove. 

The  little  town  of  San  Diego  has  undergone  no  change  what- 
ever that  I  can  see.  It  certainly  has  not  grown.  Tt  is  still,  like 
Santa  Barbara,  a  Mexican  town.  The  four  principal  iiouses 
of  the  genie  de  raaoii — of  the  Bandinis,  Kstudillos,  ArgUelloa 
and  Picos — are   the   chief   houses  now,  but  all  the  gentlemen — 
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and    tlirir    families,    too,    I    believe,    are    gone.     .     .  Fitcli 

is  long  aince  dead;  and  I  can  scarce  find  a  person  whom  I  re- 
member. I  went  into  a  familiar  one-atory  adobe  housa,  with  its 
piazza  and  earthen  floor,  inhabited  by  a  respectable  fam- 
ily ...  by  tbe  name  of  Macbado,  and  inquired  if  any 
of  the  family  remained,  when  a  bright-eyed,  middle-sged  wom- 
an rFoognizpd  me,  for  ebe  had  heard  I  was  on  board  the  steam- 
er.  and  told  me  sbe  bad  married  a  shipmate  of  mine,  Jack  Stew- 
art, who  went  out  as  second  mate  the  next  voyage,  but  left  the 
ship  and  married  and  settled  here.  She  said  he  wished  very 
much  to  see  me.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in,  and  his  sincere 
pleasure  in  meeting  me  was  extremely  grateful.  We  talked  over 
old  times  as  long  as  I  eould  afford  to.  I  was  glad  to  bear  that 
he  was  sober  and  doing  well.  Dona  Tomaso  Pico  I  found  and 
talked  with.  8bp  was  the  only  person  of  tbe  old  upper-class 
that  remained  on  the  spot,  if  I  rightly  recollect.  I  found  an 
Ampriean  family  here — Doyla  and  his  wife,  nice  young  peo- 
ple, Doyle  agent  for  the  great  line  of  coaches  to  run  to  the 
frontier  of  the  old  States. 

I  must  complete  my  acta  of  pious  remembrance,  ao  I  took  a 
horse  and  made  a  run  out  to  the  old  mission,  where  Ben  Stim- 
son  and  I  went  the  iirst  liberty  day  we  had  after  we  left  Bos- 
ton. The  buildings  are  unused  and  ruinous,  and  tbe  large  gar- 
dens show  now  only  wild  cactoa,  willows  and  a  few  olive  trees. 
A  fast  run  brings  me  back  in  time  to  take  leave  of  the  few  I 
know  and  who  knew  me,  and  to  reach  the  steamer  before  she 
sails.  A  last  look — yen,  last  for  life — to  the  beach,  the  hills, 
the  low  point,  the  distant  town,  aa  we  round  Point  Loma  and 
the  first  bcama  of  the  light-house  strike  out  towards  tbe  settiag 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  March,  1880,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Jr.,  son  of  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, 
visited  San  Diego. 

The  impressions  of  Mrs.  Morse,  in  1865,  are  also  interesting: 

Oh,  tbe  strange  foreign  look  as  I  stepped  from  my  state- 
room and  stood  upon  the  deck  as  the  steamer  came  to  an- 
chor! .  .  .  The  hills  were  brown  and  barren;  not  a  tree 
or  a  green  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  only  objects  to  greet  the 
aigbt  were  the  government  barracks  and  two  or  three  houses. 
I  said  to  the  Captain  in  dismay,  "Is  this  San  Diegot"  He  re- 
plied, "No,  the  town  is  four  miles  away,"  I  saw  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  which  I  afterwards  interpreted  as  menti- 
ing,  "Won't  tbe  Yankee  schoolma'am  be  surprised  when  she 
sees  the  town. " 

Wild  looking  horsemen,  fiouriahing  their  riatas,  were  coming 
from  different  directions  toward  the  landing,  and  the  very 
gait  of  tbe  horses  seemed  different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  There  were  no  wharves  at  the  time.  Pasaengara 
were  carried  in  (he  ship's  boats  to  shallow  water  and  then  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  Bailors  to  the  shore.  Fortunately  for  me, 
a  little  skiff  was  over  from  the  lighthouse,  which  saved  me 
the  humiliating  experience  meted  out  to  others. 

Once  on  shore,  I  was  placed  with  my  tnink  on  a  wagon  await- 
ing me,   and   we   started   for   Old   Town.      The  prospect   as   we 
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ncared  the  tonn  was  not  encouraging,  but  the  climax  nas 
reached  when  we  arrived  safely  at  the  plaza.  Of  all  the  dilap- 
idated, miserable  looking  places  I  had  ever  aeen,  this  was  the 
worst.  The  buililings  were  nearly  all  adobe,  one  etorj  in 
height,  with  no  ebimneya.  Some  of  tha  roofs  were  covered 
with  tiles  and  some  with  earth.  One  of  these  adobes,  an  old 
ruin,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza.  It  has  since  been  re- 
moved. The  Old  Town  of  today  is  quite  a  modern  town,  com- 
pared with  the  Old  Town  of  1865. 

I  was  driven  to  the  hotel,  which  was  to  be  my  future  board- 
ing place.  It  was  a  frame  structure  of  two  stories,  since  burneil. 
The  first  nigbt  of  my  stay  at  the  hotel  a  donkey  came  under 
my  window  and  saluted  me  with  an  unearthly  bray.  I  wondered 
if  some  wild  animal  had  escaped  from  a  menagerie  and  was 
prowling  around  Old  Town.  The  fleas  were  plentiful  and  hun- 
gry. MosquitoB  were  also  in  attendance.  The  Cooking  at  the 
hotel  waa  qnite  unlike  the  cooking  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronsdo 
at  the  present  time.  I  sat  at  the  table  alone,  being  the  only 
woman  in  the  house.  An  Indian  boy  waited  on  me  at  the  table 
and  also  gave  me  the  news  of  the  town 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  CLOSE  OF  OLD  SAN  DIEGO 

[\N  1850,  the  first  steamship  line  between  San 
Fraiiciseo  and  San  Diepo  was  established, 
touching  at  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey.  The  first  line 
was  owned  by  a  San  Franciscan  named 
Wright.  In  1856,  he  transferred  it  to  the 
California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
they  soon  sold  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company.  The  first  steamers  were  the  O/iio,  Ooliak.  and  Fre- 
mont, while  the  Southerner,  Senator,  and  Thomas  Hunt  also 
ran  at  times.  In  later  years  the  Ancon  and  Orizaba  were  the 
regular  coastwise  steamers.  They  were  all  side-wheelers  of  small 
tonnage.  As  they  approached  the  wharf  at  San  Diego,  it  was 
the  custom  to  fire  a  eannon-shot  from  the  bow,  to  give  notice 
of  their  arrival. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  from  Pan- 
ama also  called  twice  a  month.  Among  those  calling  in  1851 
were  the  Northerner,  Tennessee,  Antelope,  and  others.  The  fare 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was,  first  class,  $330;  second 
class,  $290;  and  steerage,  $165. 

The  coastwise  trade  opened  briskly  under  American  rule.  In 
the  first  number  of  the  Herald,  May  29,  1851,  the  marine  list 
for  ten  days  shows  eleven  vessels  of  all  classes  arrived  and  ten 
cleared,  and  the  following  week  four  arrived  and  three  cleared. 
In  December,  traffic  was  so  brisk  that  the  steamer  Sea  Bird  was 
chartered  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and  put  on  the  route 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  by  Captain  Haley. 

In  1857  two  packets  ran  regularly  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  fare  for  passengers  was  $80,  and  the  trip  was  made  in  about 
twelve  days. 

The  first  boat  of  American  build  regidarly  used  on  San  Diego 
Bay  is  believed  to  have  been  the  one  bi-ought  here  in  1850  by 
Lieutenant  Cave  J.  Conts.  It  was  built  for  the  use  of  the 
boundary  survey  expedition  under  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple, 
and  first  launched  in  Lake  Michigan.  This  hoat  was  16  feet 
long  and  5  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  was  equipped  with  wheels  on 
which  it  traveled  overland,  and  was  used  for  crossing  rivers  on 
the  way.    At  Camp  Calhoun,  on  the  California  side  of  the  Col- 
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orado  River,  late  iii  the  year  of  1849,  Gouts  purchased  this  boat 
and  used  it  for  a  ferry.  On  his  return  to  San  Diego,  he  brought 
it  with  hiro  and  used  it  to  navigate  the  waters  of  San  Diepo  Bay. 

On  August  13,  1857,  occurred  one  of  those  historically  import- 
ant "first  events,"  The  schooner  Loma,  the  first  vessel  ever 
built  on  the  San  Diego  Bay,  was  launched.  She  was  built  at 
the  shipyard  of  Captain  James  Keating,  and  was  christened,  as 
the  Herald  informs  us,  "in  due  and  ancient  form." 

As  traffic  increased,  and  as  there  were  neither  lighthouse  nor 
buoys,  it  was  inevitable  that  wrecks  should  occur,  although  a 
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storm  seldom  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  bay.  The  first  wreck 
at  San  Diego  was  that  of  the  pilot  boat  Fanny,  on  the  night  of 
December  24,  1851.  She  had  been  out  cruising  for  the  North- 
erner, was  anchored  just  outside  Ballast  I*oint,  and,  a  gale  ris- 
ing, was  driven  ashore  and  lost. 

The  only  other  wreck  during  this  period  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  that  of  the  Oolden  Gate,  Captain  Isham,  in  January, 
1854.    This  steamer  came  up  from  Panama  with  a  lai^e  number 
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of  passengers.  She  broke  a  shaft,  below  San  Diego,  and  came  in 
with  only  one  wheel  working,  arriving  on  Wednesday  the  18th. 
Her  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted  and  the  passengers  very 
hungry.  After  securing  supplies,  she  put  to  sea  again  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  in  a  storm.  Her  engine  gave  out,  and, 
in  spite  of  attempts  to  anchor,  she  was  driven  ashore  on  Zuninga 
shoal.  The  Goliali  was  in  the  harbor  and  went  to  her  assistance, 
but  could  do  nothing.  The  next  morning  the  passengers,  after 
a  night  of  terror,  were  taken  off  in  safety  with  the  exception  of 
one  man.  I.  M.  Gibson,  who  was  killed  by  falling  down  the  steam- 
er's hold  in  the  night.  The  passengers  were  distributed  among 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  ezperi- 
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enced  in  providing  aeeommodations  for  them  all.  One  of  their 
number  was  the  Very  Reverend  Wm.  I.  Kip,  then  on  his  way 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  Episcopal  bishopric  of  California. 
The  use  of  the  court-house  was  secured  for  him  and  he  preached 
one  sermon  while  here.  The  Southerner  arrived  the  next  day, 
and  with  the  Qoliah  carried  the  passengere  away  soon  after. 

The  steamer  Columbia  arrived  on  the  20th  and,  the  atorm 
abating,  succeeded  after  hard  work  in  pulling  the  Golden  Gate 
safely  off  the  sand-bar.  just  a  week  from  the  day  of  her  arrival. 
She  had  three  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  but  was  not  badly  dam- 
aged, and  soon  left  for  San  Francisco  and  arrived  there  safely. 

In  the  days  of  Mexican  rule,  the  mails  were  carried  twice  a 
week  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  on  horseback,  by 
way  of  the  old  "Camino  Real,"  from  mission  to  mission.  The 
service  was  fairly  well  performed,  in  a  leisurely  way:  or,  if  it 
was  not,  little  complaint  was  made.     In  JIareh,  1847,  General 
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Kearny  established,  for  military  purposes,  a  semi-weekly  horae- 
mail  between  the  same  points.  The  alcaldes  acted  as  postmas- 
ters, and  as  there  were  no  other  postal  facilities,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  citizens  "be  accommodated  by  having  their  letters  and 
papers  sent  free  of  expense." 

The  beginnings  of  regular  mail  service  were  slow  and  unsat- 
isfactory. The  semi-monthly  Panama  steamer  carried  the  mails 
from  1849.  The  local  service  was  such  as  to  cause  the  Herald 
to  complain  bitterly.  On  September  11,  1851,  it  declared  that 
"during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  there  has  been  no  reg- 
ularly appointed  postmaster  at  San  Diego,  nor  to  those  who  have 
acteil  has  there  been  more  than  a  pittance  allowed  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  their  duty.  Sometimes  the  mails  go,  and  when  this 
happens,  they  are  taken  to  the  landing  by  some  transient  con- 
veyance, which  admits  of  no  certainty  or  security  in  their  deliv- 
ery to  the  proper  agent  for  receiving  them.  We  advise  the  cit- 
izens of  San  Diego  to  place  no  dependence  upon  the  mails,  but 
to  send  their  letters  through  by  any  other  channel."  This  last 
sentence  doubtless  referred  to  the  express  companies,  between 
whom  and  the  postoffice  department  there  was  considerable  riv- 
alry at  the  time.  The  same  complaints  as  to  insufficient  pay 
and  poor  service  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  June,  1851,  the  rate  of  postage  on  letters  was  reduced  from 
forty  centji  to  six  cents.  Complaints  about  poor  service  contin- 
ued and  Editor  Ames  made  a  practice  of  getting  his  exchanges 
from  the  pursers  of  the  steamers,  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  mails. 
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Soon  after  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  a  serai-weekly  mail  service  was  put  on  between  San 
Antonio  and  San  Diego,  by  G.  H.  Giddin^  and  J.  C.  Woods. 
The  first  mail  by  this  line  left  San  Diego  on  August  9,  1857, 
carried  on  pack  animals  under  the  care  of  R.  W.  Laine,  a  young 
man  of  San  Diego  Counti?.  The  first  overland  mail  to  arrive 
was  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  under  the  care  of  James  E, 
Mason,  and  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  It  had  made 
the  unprecedented  time  of  34  days  from  San  Antonio. 

In  September.  1857,  the  government  entered  into  a  contra<'t 
with  John  Butterfield  and  his  associates  for  carrying  the  mails 
between  St.  Louis  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  a  cost  of  $600,000 
a  year.  The  preparations  were  very  elaborate,  and  the  regula- 
tions read  curiously  at  this  day.  Each  passenger  on  the  mail- 
coach  was  required  to  provide  himself  with  a  Sharp's  rifle,  100 
cartridges,  a  Colt's  revolver,  belt  and  holster,  knife  and  sheath, 
a  pair  of  thick  boots  and  woolen  pants,  underclothing,  a  soldier's 
overcoat,  one  pair  of  woolen  blankets,  an  India  rubber  blanket, 
and  a  bag  with  needles,  thread,  sponge,  brush,  comb,  soap,  and 
towels.  The  coaches  were  drawn  most  of  the  way  by  six  horses. 
The  sub-contractors  were  Jennings  and  Doyle,  and  in  1859  Dana 
speaks  of  Doyle  as  living  in  San  Diego.  When  the  Civil  War 
came  on,  the  military  posts  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
withdrawn  and  the  Southern  mail  route  abandoned.  There  had 
been  much  trouble  with  Indians,  especially  in  Arizona  with  the 
Apaches,  and  the  protection  was  never  adequate. 

In  1865,  the  overland  mail  by  the  Southern  route  was  resumed, 
but  it  went  to  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Warner's  Pass,  and  thence 
to  San  Francisco,  missing  San  Diego.  In  1867,  Major  Ben.  C. 
Truman  was  appointed  postal  agent  for  California  and  used  his 
influence  to  have  the  route  changed  to  nin  by  way  of  San  Dio<;o. 
The  contractors.  Thompson  &  Griffith,  had  been  losing  money, 
and  took  advantage  of  this  change  to  abandon  their  contract. 
Mr.  John  G.  Capron,  who  was  then  living  in  Tucson  and  had 
been  engaged  in  the  mail  route  business  for  some  years,  driving 
for  Jennings  &  Doyle  and  others,  thereupon  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  secured  the  contract  between  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso, 
913  miles.  He  then  moved  to  San  Diego,  and  continued  to  oper- 
ate this  line  for  seven  years,  from  1867  to  1874.  The  portions  of 
the  route  between  El  Paso  and  Tucson,  and  from  San  Diego  to 
Los  Angeles,  were  sublet.  Mr.  Capron  tells  many  interesting 
stories  of  his  troubles  with  the  Apache  Indians  in  Arizona,  but 
the  California  Indians  never  gave  him  much  trouble. 

In  1847,  a  census  of  San  Diego  County  was  taken  by  Captain 
Davis  of  the  ilormon  Compan.v,  by  order  of  Colonel  Stevenson. 
It  showed  the  following: 
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Population  of  whites    248 

Tame   Indiana   or    neoplivtea    483 

Wild   Indians  or   gentiles   1550 

Sandwich   Islanders    3 

Negroea  3 

Total   population  of  county    2287 


JOHN  G.   CAPRON 

Who  owned  the  aUs«  line  and   moil  contract  from  Los  AngelcB  lo  El  Paso,  913  miles 

between  1887  and  1884.    CloMly  Identified  with  the  moTement  which  brousht 

the  Suits  Fe  nilnod 

The  seventh  national  census,  taken  in  1850,  gave  San  Diego 
County  a  population  of  798  and  the  town  (including  La  Playa) 
650, — this,  of  course,  not  includinsr  Indians.  In  1860  the  countv 
had  4,324  and  in  1870,  4,951. 

The  first  conntj-  assessment  roll,  in  1850,  shows  the  value  of 
taxable  property  to  have  been : 

Raoch    lands    $255,281 

10  Btotes  with  capital  of   65,395 

6  vinevarda,  value  not  stated 

87    bouBes    104,302 

6789  head  of  cattle  02,280 

Total   $517,258 
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The  assessment  roll  for  the  city  of  San  Diego  gave  the  follow- 
ing valuatioDS : 

Sau  Diego   {Old  Town)    $284^10 

New  Town   (Graytown,  or  Davie  'a  Polly)    S0,050 

Middletown    30,000 

Total     $375,360 

In  January,  1852,  the  Herald  said  there  was  not  a  vacant- 
house  in  the  town,  and  that  over  200  people  had  recently  arrived. 
In  1853,  flour  sold  at  $22  per  barrel,  pork  from  32  to  35  cents, 
barley  «t  4  cents,  rice  at  10  cents,  sugar  from  14  to  20  cents,  and 
potatoes  from  5  to  5^^  cents,  per  pound. 


OLD  TOWN  SCHOOL 


By  the  next  year  (1854)  the  town  was  not  so  prosperous,  and 
a  public  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country, 
at  which  a  proposal  to  construct  a  good  road  to  Temecula,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  Mormon  trade,  was  considered.  In 
May,  1855,  eggs  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen  and  butter  at  50 
cents  per  pound.  The  best  flour  came  from  San  Bernardino  and 
was  preferred  to  that  from  Chile.  The  Herald  complains  of  a 
want  of  enterprise  and  says  the  town  is  going  down  hill. 
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In  1856,  flour  was  worth  $6  per  cwt.  at  the  mill,  wheat  221r^ 
ceDts  per  pound,  barley  4  centa  per  pound,  and  hay  $35  per  ton. 

In  1859,  times  were  hard  and  the  town  dull.  The  Herald  says 
s  tailor,  shoemaker,  watchmaker,  and  gunsmith  are  needed,  but 
is  gratified  to  learn  that  "several  of  our  merchants  and  mechan- 
ics, who  intended  to  leave  this  place  on  account  o£  dull  times, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  remain  a  little  while  longer." 

On  May  29,  1851.  the  following  Old  Town  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Herald : 


i  FAMOUS  BELLS  AT  THE  OLD  TOWN  CHURCH 


Marks    and    Fletcher,    general    merchandise,    west    side    of    the 

plaza; 
Eicbaoge  Hotel   and  Billiard  Bnloon.    G.    P.    Tebbetts    &    Co.. 

Pantoja  House,  Chas.  J.  Laning,  east  side  nf  plarji; 

Colorado  House,  H.  J.   Couts.  plaza; 

Frederick  J.  Paioter,  M.D.,  plaza. 
Nearly  all  the  flour  and  grain  used  in  the  country  at  this 
period  was  imported,  although  most  ranches  had  small  patches 
of  com,  beans,  and  wheat  for  home  consumption.    In  1853,  more 
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graiD,  principally  barley,  was  raised  in  the  little  valley  of  Viejas 
than  in  oil  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  was  hauled  in  to  Old 
Town,  in  Mexican  carts,  over  a  wild,  broken  country,  without 
roads  a  great  part  of  the  way.  Captain  Bogart  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  destruction  of  his  crop  of  barley  by  antelojw 
and  rabbits  on  North  Island  in  1852,  but  persevered  and  raised 
gotid  crops  at  that  place,  in  1855  and  1856. 

Among   the   first   to    practice   agriculture   successfully    were 
Colonel  Eddy  and  Robert  Kelly,  owners  of  the  Jamacha  Raneho, 


w  b  pcrpetuAted  by  Ro«e  CAnyon 


who  jjlanted  300  acres  to  r\-e,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes 
in  1852,  and  made  a  success  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ventures  of  the  time  was  the  tan- 
nery of  Louis  Rose,  established  in  1853.  It  was  situated  in 
Rose's  Canyon,  about  six  miles  from  town  and  was  qiiite  com- 
pletely fitted  up.  There  were  20  bark  vats,  2  cisterns  with  a 
capacity  of  500  gallons  each.  6  lime  and  water  vats,  a  bark  mill, 
an  adoiie  house  for  currying  leather,  and  several  force  pumps. 
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Thi-  vats  had  a  capacity  of  from  80  to  100  hides.  The  head  tan- 
ner was  Jlr.  Rose's  nephew,  N.  J.  Alexander.  Bark  was  hanled 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  and  cost  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  Hides,  of 
course,  were  plentiful,  and  were  obtained  in  exchange  for  leather 
products.  lie  employed  a  Mexican  workman  who  made  up  the 
leather  into  shoes,  botas,  and  saddles.  He  used  in  one  year  3,500 
hides  and  1,500  skins  of  deer,  goat,  sheep,  and  sea-lion,  and  sold 
$8,000  worth  of  products.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  business  paid,  but  Alexander  died  in  1854,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned soon  after. 

Mr.  Rose  was  an  unusually  enterprising  man  and  engaged  in 
many  nadertakings.  At  one  time,  he  undertook  the  manufacture 
of  mattresses  from  sea-weed ;  he  prospected  for  coal  at  the  mouth 


HOUSE  OF  ALBERT  B.   SMITH,  OLD  TOWN 


of  Rose's  Canyon,  and  thought  he  had  a  depasit  of  valuable  clay. 
-He  gave  considerable  attention  to  copper  and  silver  mines  in 
San  Diego  County,  and  in  January,  1858,  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  sold  a  half  interest  in  these  mines  for  $30,000.  At  that 
time,  there  were  alxiut  1,000  tons  of  ore  ready  to  ship.  Mr.  Rose 
is  also  remembered  as  the  founder  of  Roseville. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  earlj'  days  was  the 
work  of  some  Mormons,  bent  upon  the  enterprise  of  mining  coal 
on  the  north  shore  of  Point  Loma,  late  in  1855.  in  respon.se  to  a 
"revelation."  Obtaining  a  lease  of  land  from  the  city  tnistees, 
they  proceeded  to  make  borings  which  penetrated  several  strata 
of  coal,  ranging  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  iu  thickness.  In 
April.  1856.  they  announced  that  they  had  discovered  a  vein  of 
good  coal  four  and  a  half  feet  thick  near  the  old  light-house  on 
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Point  Loma,  and  began  to  sink  a  shaft.  C'nnsiderabk'  machinery 
was  installed  and  a  few  experienced  miners,  as  well  as  engineers, 
employed,  but  nothing  came  of  the  enterprise.  Naturally,  it 
excited  high  hopes  while  it  lasted. 

A  curious  aftermath  of  the  Garra  uprising  in  1851  was  the 
belated  arrival  of  a  party  of  rough  characters  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  role  of  volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  the  Indians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  the  gov- 
ernor had  been  asked  for  assistance  and  had  enlisted  a.  large 
company  to  go  to  San  Diego  in  response  to  this  appeal.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  sail,  the  governor  was  noticed  that  the 
trouble  was  over,  but  about  fifty  of  the  volunteers  refused  to 
be  deprived  of  their  adventure.     They  arrived  in  San  Diego  in 


December  and  went  into  camp  in  Mission  Valley.  A  variety  of 
trouble  ensued,  until  the  San  Diegans  began  to  fear  that  their 
deliverers  from  San  Francisco  constituted  a  worse  menace  to  the 
public  peace  than  the  Indians  themselves.  Horses  were  forcibly 
taken  from  the  settlers  and  rows  occurred  in  the  pla^a.  Philip 
Crosthwaite  received  an  ugly  wound,  but  responded  by  shooting 
one  of  the  volunteers  named  Watkins.  who  lost  a  leg  in  the 
encounter.  At  last,  the  roughs  chartered  a  vessel  and  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  community. 

Thieving  became  so  common  and  so  annoying  in  the  early  days 
of  American  rule  that  in  1851  a  law  was  enacted  fixing  a  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten  years,  "or  by  death,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury."  for  taking  property  to  the  value  of  fifty 
dollars  or  more.     A   hard   character  named   JameH   Robinson. 
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familiarly  known  rs  "Yankee  Jim,"  suffered  the  extreme  pen- 
alty for  stealing  the  only  row-boat  in  the  bay.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  as  follows: 

"Your  jurors  in  the  within  case  of  James  Robinson  have  the 
honor  to  return  a  verdict  of  'guilty'  and  do  therefore  sentence 
him,  James  Robinson,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.  Cave 
J.  Couts,  foreman  of  the  jury." 

The  poor  fellow  could  not  believe  that  he  was  to  be  hanjred 
until  the  very  last  moment.  He  appeared  to  think  it  all  a  grira 
joke  or,  at  the  worst,  a  serious  effort  to  impress  him  with  the 
enormity  of  his  evil  ways.  He  was  still  talking  when  Deputy 
Sheriff  Crosthwaite  gave  the  signal.    Then  the  cart  was  driven 


from,  beneath  him  and  he  was  left  dangling  in  the  air.  Surely, 
the  punishment  was  far  more  wicked  than  the  crime,  yet  the 
example  must  have  proved  very  effective  in  discouraging  theft. 
There  are  other  instances  of  frontier  justice  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  methods  of  today.  Bho«'  that  society  lias  grown 
much  kinder  with  the  passing  of  time.  Such  testimony  as  the 
following  item  from  the  Herald  indicates  that  there  was  much 
excuse  for  rough  justice : 
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A  lot  of  greasers  had  a  haili:  tbc  other  eveain);,  aud  as  that 
was  not  enough  for  one  night,  they  turned  to  and  stoned  a  poor 
Indian,  belonging  to  Mtb.  Marron,  until  he  quietly  laid  down 
and  died.  This  ia  ronsidered  fine  sport,  and  as  our  magistrates 
don't  trouble  about  such  little  matters,  it  will  probably  be  re- 
peated on   the   next  oecasion,  with  perhaps  slight  variation. 

And  here  is  a  gruesome  memory  of  the  fierce  old  times  related 
by  Jlrs.  Carson: 

One  day  I  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Franklin  House  and 
saw  one  man  shoot  another,  and  I  was  the  only  witness.  Just 
as  I  was  going  to  tell   about  it,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  came  up 


JOSE  ANTONIO  SERRANO 


and  saw  that  I  had  seen  what  had  occurred,  gave  me  a  wink 
and  I  stopped  myself  in  time.  I  did  not  know,  then,  why  he 
wanted  me  to  keep  quiet,  but  1  did  bo.  He  esplaioed  after- 
wards that  be  thought  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  me  to  have 
to  be  a  witness.  This  was  in  January  or  February,  1865,  and 
before   we   were   married. 

The  storj-  of  the  building  of  the  cobblestone  jail  at  Old  Town 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  San  Diego.     It 
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was  one  of  the  first  things  undertaken  when  the  Americans  came 
into  possession  of  the  city  government.  The  contract  was  let 
for  $5,000  to  Agostin  Ilaraazthy,  who  was  city  marshal  and  sher- 
iff at  the  time  and  whose  father  was  president  of  the  city  COOQ- 
cil.  The  bid  of  Israel  Brothers,  $2,000  lower,  was  rejected.  The 
cobbles  were  laid  in  ordinarj'  mortar,  without  cement,  and  the 
building  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  heavy  rain  while  in  the 
course  of  construction.  The  contractor  demanded  a  further 
allowance  or  relief  from  his  contract,  and  they  allowed  him 
$2,000  more,  making  $7,000  in  all.  It  soon  appeared  that  there 
was  not  enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  complete  the  payment, 
whereupon  city  scrip  was  issued  for  the  balance,  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100.    It  read  as  follows : 

No.  45,  $100. 

San  Diego,  Mareb  2S,  IS.')]. 
To  the  treaBurer  of  the  City  of  San  Diego;  Plpaae  pay  to 
AgoBtin  Haraazthy  or  bearer,  the  som  of  one  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  General  Fund,  with  intereBt  at  9  per  cent,  per  month, 
until  advertised  for  payment — on  account  of  contract  for  build- 
ing jail. 

By  authority   of   an   Ordinance   of   the   Common   Council   ap- 
proved March  28,   1851. 

G.  P.  Tebbetts, 

Treasurer  of  the  Common   Council. 

A.  J.  M&TSEIX, 

Clerk  of  the  Common   Council. 

But  little  of  this  scrip  was  ever  paid,  though  some  of  it  was 
exchanged  for  city  lands.  In  1853,  the  town  trustees  resigned 
in  a  body  in  order  to  defeat  a  suit  which  had  been  began  to 
enforce  pajmient  of  this  and  other  scrip.  This  unusual  course 
seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  wretched  job  which  had  been 
foisted  upon  the  town.  The  jail  was  practically  worthless,  and 
the  very  first  prisoner  sent  there  promptly  dug  his  wa\-  out.  It 
still  stands  as  a  picturesque  reminder  of  old  times.  It  is  within 
the  enclosure  of  an  old  Indian,  Rafael  Mamudes,  and  is  often 
visited  by  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  hunger  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  jail,  and  would  not  in  this  case  save  for  his- 
toric interest  and  the  easy  exit  afforded.  The  only  prisoner  ever 
successfully  confined  within  the  walls  is  a  fine  pepper  tree,  cheer- 
fully growing  in  one  of  the  cells. 

The  cobblestone  jail  was  succeeded  by  an  iron  cage,  5'7"x8'6", 
with  a  height  of  7'.  It  had  a  wood  roof  and  floor  and  was  lined 
with  sheet  iron.  It  is  now  in  use  as  a  city  jail,  at  Coronado 
Tent  City.  "While  not  imposing  in  appearance,  it  has  the  merit 
of  holding  the  bad  men  consigned  to  it. 

The  end  of  Old  Town  as  a  community  of  any  importance  was 
the  great  fire  of  April  20.  1872.     It  began  in  Mrs.  Schiller's 
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kiteheu,  spreatt  Ut  the  Gila,  Franklin  and  Colorado  houses  and 
consumed  all  the  business  places  on  the  plaza.  This  disastrous 
event  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  young  commu- 
nity which  was  growing  up  on  Horton's  addition. 

The  most  eloquent  reminders  of  the  time  that  is  gone  are  the 
two  old  cannon,  one  lying  on  the  plaza  at  Old  Town,  the  other 
treasured  by  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  Spanish  fort  on  Ballast  Point  and  were  removed 
to  Old  Town  in  1838,  The  one  which  lies  in  the  plaza  long  stood 
upright  in  the  earth  and  was  irreverently  used  as  a  hitching  post 
for  horses  and  a  whipping-post  for  naughty  Indians.  The 
bronze  gun,  "El  Jupiter,"  now  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  east  at  Manila  in  1783.  These  ancient  cannon  did  duty 
under  three  flags  and  typify  the  history  of  San  Diego.  If  their 
iron  lips  could  speak  the  language  of  human  tongues,  they  could 
tell  the  whole  story  of  the  Plymouth  of  the  West,  with  its  vary- 
ing fortunes  under  the  dominion  of  Spaniard,  Mexican  and 
American, 
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AMERICAN  FAMILIES  OF  THE  EARLY  TIME 

3  T  WILL  HOW  be  in  order  to  give  some  account 
of  the  early  American  settlers  of  San  Diego, 
Vicfore  proceeding  to  tell  the  story  of  the  new 
city.  A  few  who  c»me  before  the  Mexican 
War  have  already  been  sketched  and  the 
Spanish  families  are  grouped  in  Chapter  VI, 
Part  II.  Some  of  the  names  appearinfr  in  this 
chapter  may  be  strange  to  the  present  gener- 
ation, though  familiar  to  older  settlers.  The  necessity  of  com- 
pressing this  history  into  one  volume  of  moderate  size  renders 
it  imjmssible  to  do  full  justice  to  all  these  pioneers.  The  most 
essential  facts  have  been  condensed  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  piving  as  much  information  as  i>ossihle  coueerning  them,  in 
a  brief  and  impartial  manner. 

AJIES,  Julian.  Was  a  sailor  from  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and 
said  to  have  been  an  nncle  of  the  well  known  Oakes  Ames,  lie 
married,  in  Lower  California,  a  lady  named  Espifiosa.  lie  was 
an  otter  hnnter  in  1846,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mex- 
ican War.  He  held  some  offices  at  an  earlv  dav,  including  that 
of  city  trustee  in  1853  and  1855.  About  1859  or  1860.  he  set- 
tled on  El  Cajon  ranch,  where  he  died  in  February,  1866.  His 
children  were :  Pranciseo,  who  lives  in  Lower  California ;  Sam, 
who  married  Adelaide,  a  daughter  of  Jos6  Antonio  Serrano,  and 
lives  in  Lower  California;  Jose,  who  married  5Iaria,  daughter 
of  JosI  Maehado.  and  lived  and  died  at  Lakeside;  Mary,  who 
married  James  Flynn;  and  Nievas,  who  married  Charles  Green- 
leaf,  of  Lakeside. 

BEAN,  Joshua  II.  Settle<l  in  San  Diego  during  the  military 
occupation  and  was  a  prominent  citizen.  He  served  as  alcalde 
in  1850  and  as  mayor  in  the  same  year,  being  the  last  alcalde 
and  the  first  mayor  of  San  Diego.  While  mayor,  he  signed  the 
deed  forthe"Middletown  Addition,"  May  27. 1850.  lie  removed 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1851.  and  at  the  time  of  the  Garra  Insurrec- 
tion was  major-general  of  State  Militia  and  came  to  San  Diego 
to  preside  over  the  eourtmartial.  He  kept  a  store  at  San  Gabriel 
and  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Southern  California.  He  was 
killed,  in  November,  1852,  by  Mexican  niffians,  near  Los  Angeles. 
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BOGART,  Captain  J.  C.  Captaia  Bogart  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est visitors,  touching  here  in  1834,  in  the  ship  Black  Warrior. 
In  1852  he  beeame  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany at  La  Playa,  with  headquarters  on  the  hulk  Clarissa 
Andrews.  8nd  held  the  position  many  years.  He  represented  the 
county  in  the  State  Senate  in  1862-3,  and  was  actively  connected 
with  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Railroad  project.  He  was  unmar- 
ried. In  1873  he  revisited  San  Diego  and  gave  some  interesting 
remiiiisceDces. 

BUSH,  Thomas  Henry.  Judge  Bush  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  8,  1831,  and  came  to  California  in  1853,  He  learned 
the  bookbinder's  trade,  wliich  he  followed  in  San  Francisco,  and 
also  engaged  in  mining  and  kept  a  store  in  Lower  California. 
He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1865,  where  at  first  he  kept  a  store, 
and  in  1868  became  postmaster.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  county  judge  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Julio  Osuna, 
and  held  the  office  eight  years.  He  was  also  school  trustee  and 
city  tnistec;  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  was  instnimental  in  sell- 
ing the  city  lands  to  Horton,  and  signed  the  deed.  From  1878 
to  1887,  he  was  absent  from  San  Diego,  prospecting  and  visiting 
in  his  native  state.  In  his  later  days,  he  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  was  a  notary,  and  secretary  of  the  San  Diego 
Society  of  Pioneers.     He  died  December  17,  1898. 

He  married  Ellen  Augusta  Porter.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Bertha,  born  in  San  Praneiseo  in  1863.  Miss  Porter  was  an 
early  teacher  at  Old  Town. 

Judge  Bush  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
a  more  satisfactory  record  as  a  judge  had  he  been  one.  At  the 
time  of  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  from 
Old  Town  to  Horton 's  Addition,  he  showed  decided  bias  in  favor 
of  the  Old  Town  faction,  and  the  people  of  New  San  Diego 
always  remembered  it. 

CASSIDT,  Andrew.  A  native  of  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  He 
came  to  America  when  17  and  was  employed  three  years  at  West 
Point,  in  the  Engineering  Corps,  under  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  He  then  went  to  Washington  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  under  Professor  Bache.  About  a  year 
later,  he  was  one  of  a  party  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  under 
Lieutenant  W.  T,  Trowbridge.  They  reached  San  Francisco  in 
July,  185-3,  and  a  month  later  came  to  San  Diego,  established 
a  tidal  gauge  at  La  Playa,  and  left  Cassidy  in  charge.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  this  tidal  gauge,  and  of  meteorological 
observations,  for  seventeen  years,  and  also  gave  considerable 
attention  to  collecting  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Cassidy  became  owner  of  the  Soledad  Eancho, 
containing  1,000  acres,  where  the  town  of  Sorrento  is  situated. 
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and  engaged  in  the  live  stock  business  until  in  1887,  when  he 
sold  the  property.    He  is  also  a  property  owner  id  San  Diego. 

His  first  wife  was  Rosa  Serrano,  daaghter  of  Jose  Antonio 
Serrano,  who  died  September  10.  1869.  He  married,  second. 
Alary  Smith,  daughter  of  Albert  B.  Smith,  who  is  now  deceased. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Winifred,  ilr.  Caasidy  is  still 
living,  a  respected  citizen  of  San  Diego.  He  held  several  public 
oifices  at  an  early  Any.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  as  late  as  his  88th  year. 

CLAYTON,  Henry.  Came  to  San  Diego  with  the  boundary 
commission  as  a  surveyor.  He  married  the  widow  of  Captain 
Joseph  P.  Snook  (Maria  Antonia  Alvarado  de  Snook).  They 
are  both  deceased  and  left  no  children.  Clayton  held  the  office 
of  city  surveyor  for  a  short  time  in  1850,  and  was  the  first  county 
surveyor,  serving  for  several  terms  in  the  50's  and  60's. 

CONNORS,  James  W.  A  soldier  who  came  to  San  Diego  with 
Magnider's  Battalion  in  1850.  He  married  Harriet  Vandergrift, 
sister  of  Richard  Kerren's  wife.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  seven 
years  under  James  McCoy  and  still  lives  in  Coronado.  His  son. 
George  A.  Connors,  married  Isabel  Smith,  daughter  of  A.  B. 
Smith.  She  is  now  deceased;  he  is  still  living;  they  had  three 
children :  James  W.  Connors,  Jr..  married  Helen  Minter  and 
lives  in  Old  Town.  Has  four  children.  William  E.  Connors, 
married  first,  a  Minter,  who  died :  married  second,  Dolores  Alva- 
rado. Has  one  child,  living  at  Whittier;  employed  at  reform 
school.  Paul  S.  Connors,  married  Mary  N.  Stewart,  daughter 
of  John  C.  Stewart.  Lives  at  Old  Town,  Is  night  watchman 
at  the  court  house.  San  Diego;  has  been  postmaster  at  Old  Town, 
where  he  keeps  a  store.  Has  two  children  living,  one  dead. 
Hattie  Connors,  married  Ben  Lyons;  lives  at  Coronado.  Sarah 
Connors,  married  first.  Dr.  Edward  Burr;  second,  Angelo 
Smith.  Dead.  Mar.v  J.  Connors,  died  in  a  Los  Angeles  school. 
Unmarried. 

COUTS,  Cave  Johnson.  Bom  near  Springfield,  Tennessee. 
November  11.  1821.  His  uncle.  Cave  Johnson,  was  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Polk,  and  had  him  appointed  to 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1843.  He  served  on  the  fron- 
tier until  after  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  then  at  Los  Angeles. 
San  Luis  Rey,  and  San  Diego  from  1848  to  18.51.  In  1849  he 
conducted  the  Whipple  expedition  to  the  Colorado  River. 

On  April  5.  1851,  he  married  Ysidora  Bandini,  daughter 
of  Juan  Bandini,  of  San  Diego.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
colonel  and  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bigler. 
In  the  Garrfl  insnrrection  he  served  as  adjutant,  and  at 
the  courtmartial  was  judge-advocate.  Tie  was  a  member 
of  the  first   grand  .iury   Sejitember.   IS.'iO,   and   county  judge 
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ID  1854.  In  1853  he  removed  to  &  tract  known  as  the  Gau- 
jome  grant,  a  wedding  gift  to  his  wife  fn>ni  her  brother-in- 
law,  Abe!  Steams.  Having  been  appointed  sub-ageut  for  the 
San  Luis  Bey  Indians,  Colonel  Outs  was  able  to  secure  all  the 
cheap  labor  needed  for  the  improvement  of  his  property.  His 
business  affairs  were  managed  with  skill  and  military  precision, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  purchased  the  San  JIarcos,  Buena  Vista,  and  La  JoUa 
ranchoR,  and  also  government  land,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
20,000  acres.  His  home  was  widely  celebrated  for  its  hospital- 
ity. He  entertained  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  while  she  was  collect- 
ing materials  for  Ramona,  and  part  of  the  storj'  is  supposed  to 
be  laid  at  the  Gaujome  rancho.  As  Colonel  Couts's  wealth  con- 
sisted largely  of  cattle,  the  passage  of  the  "no  fence"  law  was 
a  severe  blow  to  him,  and  one  from  which  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered. He  died  at  the  Horton  House,  in  San  Diego,  June  10, 
1874.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  perfectly  straifrht,  and  weighed 
165  pounds.  lie  was  a  man  of  good  education,  strict  integrity, 
and  gentlemanly  manners.  His  widow  continued  to  live  on  the 
rancho  and  manage  it  until  her  death. 

Their  children  were  ten,  of  whom  nine  lived  to  maturity: 
Abel  Stearns,  who  died  in  1855,  aged  nearly  four  years;  Maria 
Antonia,  who  was  married  to  Chalmers  Scott,  and  still  lives  in 
San  Diego;  William  Bandini,  who  married  Christina,  daughter 
of  Salvador  Estudillo,  and  is  a  farmer  living  near  San  Marcos ; 
Tsidora  Forster,  who  was  married  to  W.  D.  Gray ;  Elena,  mar- 
ried to  Parker  Dear  and  lived  several  years  on  the  Santa  Rosa 
rancho ;  Robert  Lee;  John  Forster;  and  Caroline. 

COUTS,  William  B.  Brother  of  Cave  J.  Conts,  married  a 
daughter  of  Santiago  E.  Argiietlo.  He  was  county  clerk  and 
recorder  in  1855-6-7-8,  postmaster  in  1858.  justice  of  the  peace 
in  1861,  etc.  In  1857  he  seems  to  have  held  nearly  all  the  county 
offices  at  one  time,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  the  Herald  of  April 
27th  in  that  year.  His  son,  George  A.  Couts,  is  a  San  Diego 
city  policeman. 

CBOSTHWAITB,  Philip.  Was  bom  December  27,  1825,  in 
Athy,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  where  his  parents  were  visiting 
their  old  home,  they  having  emigrated  to  the  United  States  some 
years  before.  On  their  return  to  America,  Philip  was  left  in  the 
care  of  his  grandparents,  and  lived  with  them  until  16,  when 
he  visited  his  mother.  In  1843  he  retumed  to  Ireland  to  com- 
plete his  edncation,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His 
grandmother  died  in  1845  and  he  thereupon  came  to  America 
for  a  second  visit,  intending  to  return  and  complete  his  educa- 
tion. But  while  in  Philadelphia,  he  met  a  young  man  from  Bos- 
ton with  whom  he  stnick  up  an  acquaintance,  and  for  a  "lark" 
these  two  determined  to  take  a  short  sea  voyage.    Going  to  Xew- 
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port,  R.  I.,  they  shipped  on  board  the  schooner  Hopewell,  Cap- 
tain Littlefield,  supposing:  they  were  bound  on  a  fishing  trip  to 
the  Newfoundland  banks.  To  their  dismay,  after  reaching  the 
open  aea,  they  found  the  ship  was  booked  for  San  Francisco. 
They  begged  so  hard  to  be  put  ashore  that  the  captain  finally 
promised  to  allow  them  to  return  by  the  first  ship  they  met ;  but  . 
Crosthwaite  related  it  as  a  singular  circumstance  that  they  never 
saw  another  sail  from  that  day  until  they  reached  the  Bay  of 
San  Diego. 

Crosthwaite  and  his  friend,  Rhead,  deserted  here  and  waited 
until  the  Hopewell  had  departed.  A  ship  bound  for  the  East 
came  along  soon  after,  but  there  was  room  for  only  one;  there 
was  a  toss-up  for  the  vacant  berth,  and  Crosthwaite  losing,  he 
gave  up  all  thought  of  leaving  San  Diego.  He  was  strong  and 
adventurous  and  made  his  way.  In  18+6,  when  the  Mexican  War 
broke  out,  he  was  on  an  otter  hunting  expedition  on  the  Lower 
California  coast,  with  Julian  Ames,  .John  Post,  Johu  C.  Stew- 
art, and  William  Curley.  Learning  of  the  war  at  the  Santa 
Rosario  Mission,  they  all  returned  to  San  Diego  and  served  in 
the  San  Pasqual  campaign.  They  reached  the  town  late  at  night, 
and  early  the  next  morning  were  awakened  by  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Captain  Gillespie,  who  said:  "There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  country ;  you  must  either  enlist  for 
three  months  {as  the  war  will  probably  be  over  hv  that  time), 
or  be  imprisoned  on  the  Congress."  He  intended  to  enlist,  any- 
way, but  the  choice  was  made  easy.  A  good  deal  of  the  local 
color  concerning  the  San  Pasqnal  campaign  has  been  derived 
from  his  accounts  of  it.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  and  was  slightly  wounded  by  Pico's  rangers  in  the 
slaughter  of  December  6th.  After  the  troops  left  for  the  capture 
of  Lor  Angeles,  he  performed  garrison  duty  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

In  1851,  Crosthwaite  served  in  the  Garra  Insurrection,  with 
the  rank  of  third  sergeant.  After  these  troubles,  he  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  citiKens  in  preserving  the  peace,  at  the  time 
when  the  San  Francisco  "Hounds"  were  terrorizing  the  town, 
and  was  seriouslv  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  has 
been  related. 

He  held  a  numlHT  of  offices  at  an  early  day,  being  the  first 
county  treasurer,  deputy  sheriff  several  years,  and  sheriff  one 
or  two  terms.  He  was  also  school  commissioner  in  1850,  county 
clerk  and  recorder  in  1853-4,  and  .justice  of  the  peace  in  1854, 
He  lived  for  several  years  in  Mission  Valley,  above  Old  Town, 
and  later  owned  the  San  Miguel  Raneho  in  Lower  California. 
He  was  lessee  of  the  San  Diego  JILssion  in  1848,  and  later  went 
to  the  mines.     He  also  kept  a  store  in  Old  Town,  and  later  in 
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new  San  Diego,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Whatey.  His  old  ledger, 
kept  in  1853,  is  now  owned  b.^'  Mr.  Joseph  jessop,  and  shows 
many  curious  things.  The  first  eutrj'  in  it  shows  the  sale  of  over 
$200  worth  of  provisions  to  Lieutenant  Derby,  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  working  on  the  San  Diego  River  dam.  The  prices 
(-barged  are  also  very  interesting,  now. 

He  purchased  the  San  Miguel  Raneho  in  1861  and  removed  to 
Lower  (.'alifornia,  but  still  spent  much  of  his  time  in  San  Diego, 
He  was  an  active  and  earnest  Preemason,  and  the  first  Worship- 
ful Master  of  San  Diego  Lodge  No.  3!) — the  oldest  lodge  in  the 
Southwest.  When  Lieutenant  Derby  left  San  Diego,  he  pre- 
sented t'rosthwaite  with  the  Past  Master's  jewel,  which  the  lat- 
ter later  gave  to  his  beloved  lodge,  and  which  is  now  a  cherished 
item  of  their  furniture. 

He  married  Josefa  Ijopez,  a  daughter  of  Bonifacio  Lopez,  of 
San  Diego,  1848.  They  had  a  large  family,  of  which  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters  survived  him.  His  daughter  Mary  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  N.  Briseiio,  of  San  Diego,  but  the  others  live  in  Lower 
California.  He  died  in  San  Diego,  February  19,  1903.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Jeff  Qatewood  was  his  sister.  It  is  said  he  had  nearly  fifty 
grandchildren  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Crosthwaite  was  a  well  built  man,  with  a  full  beard  and  a 
remarkably  deep  voice.  It  is  n>lated  that  an  unele  by  marriage, 
Mr.  Hempstead,  stopping  off  at  La  Piaya  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  50's,  recognized  him  by  his  voice,  though  he  had 
not  seen  him  for  years.  He  was  known  to  be  an  utterly  fearless 
man,  whose  courage  was  proved  in  man;-  hard  encounters. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  had  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  Part  of  these  troubles  were  due  to  religious  differences, 
he  being  an  Episcopalian  and  his  wife  a  Catholic.  He  was  fond 
of  telling  his  recollections  of  early  days  and  his  stories  were  not 
alwa.™  accurate  or  free  from  prejudice.  He  was  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  he  carried  this  propensity  into  his 
tales  of  old  times;  but  a  careful  stud.v  of  them  shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  are  no  more  than 
was  natural  with  one  who  talks  a  good  deal  and  whose  memory 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  accuracy.  That  Crosthwaite  had  some 
faults  is  doubtless  true,  but  he  was  beyond  question  a  strong,  res- 
ohite  man,  well  fitted  for  the  rough  life  of  his  time. 

CURLET,  William.  Was  an  otter  hunter  with  Crosthwaite 
and  others,  in  1846.  Served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  was  an  elector  at  San  Diego.  April  1.  1850,  Mar 
ried  Ramona  Alipas,  daughter  of  Damasio  and  Juana  Machado 
de  Alipas  (later  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wrightington),  in  1844. 
He  was  drowned  in  December,  1856,  on  the  beach  near  Point 
Loma,  while  out  otter  hunting  with  an  Indian.  His  widow  after- 
ward married  William  Williams,  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
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DAKXELL  (or  Dariiall),  Thomas  R.  Kept  a  store  in  Sau 
Diego  ill  the  early  50's;  his  store  was  robbed  in  February,  1856. 
In  the  following  Slarch  he  was  chosen  city  trustee.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
unmarried.  Was  Worshipful  Master  of  the  JIaaonie  Lodge  in 
1858.    He  left  San  Diego  soon  after  the  latter  year. 

EXSWORTH,  A.  S.  'Squire  Ensworth  came  to  San  Diego 
as  a  teamster  in  government  employ.  lie  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  in  1856  and  assemblyman  in  1859.  He  was  a  "self- 
made  man,"  who  studied  law  after  being  elected  justice,  and 
later  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  with  considerable  success, 
lie  was  quite  a  reader  and  had  a  large  librarj',  for  the  times. 
He  died  in  a  htepital  at  Los  Angeles. 

FERRELL,  William  C.  This  pioneer  came  from  \orth  Caro- 
lina, where  he  had  two  daughters  living.  He  settled  at  San 
Diego  about  1850,  and  at  the  first  election,  held  in  that  year,  was 
chosen  district  attorney.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  community,  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
new  San  Diego,  with  Davis  and  others.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  and  ser\'ed  one  year.  In  1854  he  was  asses- 
sor and  school  commissioner,  and,  the  following  year,  served  as 
asscmbl^'man.  In  1858  he  was  a  city  trustee,  and  in  1859  dis- 
trict attorney  again.  In  December  of  the  last  named  year,  he 
went  to  Reventadero.  near  Descanao,  Lower  California,  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  until  his  death.  The  reason  for  this 
action  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  traditional  reason  is  at  least 
plausible.  It  is  said  that,  being  a  somewhat  testy  man  and  hav- 
ing set  his  heart  upon  winning  a  certain  case,  it  was  decided 
against  him;  whereupon,  he  became  enraged,  banged  his  books 
down  upon  the  table,  and  declared  that,  since  he  could  not  get 
justice  in  this  country,  he  would  quit  it,  and  proceeded  to  do  so. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  left  in  haste  a  document  on  file  in 
the  county  clerk's  office  containing  directions  for  the  settlement 
of  a  number  of  small  accounts,  for  the  disposal  of  his  personal 
effects,  etc.  His  San  Diego  friends  kept  him  supplied  with  read- 
ing, and  when  they  visited  him,  found  him  always  well  informed 
and,  apparently,  happy.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  contain 
many  references  to  Ferrell,  how  he  watched  over  San  Diego  from 
his  mountain  fastness,  etc.     He  died  June  8,  1883. 

FBAXKLIN,  Lewis  A.  Came  to  San  Diego  in  the  summer  of 
1851,  with  Geoi^e  H.  Davis,  in  a  trading  vessel  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  decided  to  remain,  and  their  San  Francisco  repre- 
sentative, Thomas  Whaley.  followed  in  October,  and  he  and 
Franklin  opened  the  rictida  (7fl/tyorH(n  (California  Store).  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  April,  1852,  Franklin  retiring. 
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In  1851,  he  served  in  the  Garra  campaign,  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. With  his  brother  Maurice,  he  built  the  Franklin  House, 
which  was  long  a  prominent  landmark.  He  also  practiced  law 
in  the  50 's. 

PITCH,  Henry  D.  Captain  Fitch  was  a  native  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  In  1826-30,  he  was  master  of  the  Mexican  brig 
Maria  Ester,  calling  at  California  ports.  In  1827  he  announced 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  Mexican  citizen  and  was  naturalized 
in  1833.  lie  was  baptized  at  San  Diego  in  1829  as  Enrique 
Domingo  Fitch.  His  elopement  with  Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  is 
related  elsewhere.  In  1830-31  he  was  master  of  the  Leonor  and 
brought  50  Mexican  convicts  to  San  Diego,  where  23  of  them 
remained.  He  kept  a  general  store  in  Old  Town  for  many  years 
and  in  1845  this  was  the  only  store  in  the  place;  there  had  been 
some  other  small  shoiis  previously.  He  bought  and  sold  hides, 
tallow,  and  furs,  outfitted  otter  hunters,  and  made  trading  voy- 
ages along  the  eoa.st.  At  different  times  he  was  a  partner  of 
Stearns,  McKinley,  Temple  and  Pat,\-.  He  was  San  Diego's  first 
syndico,  in  1835,  and  held  other  public  offiees.  In  1845,  he  made 
the  first  survey  and  map  of  the  pueblo  lands.  In  1841  he  received 
a  grant  of  the  Sotoyomi  Rancho,  in  Sonoma  County,  and  began 
to  develop  his  interests  there.  He  died  in  San  Diego  in  1849, 
and  was  the  last  person  buried  on  Presidio  Hill.  The  family 
removed  to  the  ranch  near  Healdsburg  soon  after  his  death,  and 
continue  to  reside  there.  Fitch  Mountain,  in  Sonoma  County, 
was  named  for  him.  Mrs.  Fiteh  died  at  the  age  of  82,  having 
kept  her  faculties  remarkably  to  the  end. 

Their  children  were  eleven  in  number,  as  follows:  Henrv  E., 
bom  in  1830;  Fred..  1832;  William,  18.34 ;  Jaseph,  1836;  Josefa. 
1837;  John  B.,  1839;  Isabella.  1840;  Charles,  1842;  Michael. 
1844;  Maria  Antonia  Natalia.  1845;  and  Anita,  1848. 

The  estimates  of  his  character  vary  somewhat,  but  are  mostly 
favorable.  Dana  hints  that  he  was  coarse,  and  perhaps  he  was 
Somewhat  so,  according  to  that  young  man's  stardards;  old  sea 
captains  were  not  then  noted  for  their  polish.  The  '  -stimony  is 
clear  however,  that  he  was  an  honorable,  popular,  and  infiuentinl 
man  and  a  nsefnl  citizen. 

FORSTER,  John.  Often  called  Don  Juan  Forster,  was  born 
in  England  in  1815.  lie  came  to  Guaymas  in  1831  and  two  years 
later  to  California,  settling  at  Los  Angeles.  In  1844  he  removed 
to  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  purchased  the  ex-mission  lands 
there,  where  he  lived  for  twenty  years.  In  1845  he  was  grantee 
of  the  Nationfll  Raneho.  In  1864,  having  sold  the  latter  place, 
he  bouffht  the  Santa  Margarita  Rancho  from  Pio  Pico  and  spent 
his  remaining  days  there.  He  was  for  many  years  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  lived  and  entertained  in  generous  style;  but  in 
later  years  his  affairs  became  involved  and  he  died  eompara- 
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tively  poor.  lie  had  not  much  liking  for  politics,  but  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  a  number  of  colonization  schemes,  none  of 
which  he  was  able  to  carry  to  a  sueceesful  conclusion.  He  died 
Febmary  20,  1882.  He  was  a  useful  and  highly  respected 
citizen. 

In  1837,  he  married  Isadora  Pico,  sister  of  Pio  and  Andrfe 
Pico.  They  had  six  children,  some  of  whom  are  still  living  in 
San  Diego  County. 

GITCHELL,  J.  R.  One  of  the  ablest  of  early  lawyers.  "Was 
the  first  attorney  of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Railroad,  and  drew 
its  charter.  He  was  district  attorney  in  1856-7-8,  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  left  San  Diego 
and  settled  in  Ixw  Angeles. 


"squire"  ensworth 


GRAY,  Andrew  B.  In  addition  to  his  service  on  the  boundary 
commission,  Lieutenant  Gray  was  one  of  the  founders  of  new 
San  Diego,  and  probably  the  original  initiator  of  the  project. 
He  was  a  surveyor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  made  a 
survey  for  the  old  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  32d  parallel 
in  1854,  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River ;  from  that  point,  he  made 
only  a  reconnaissance  into  San  Diego,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  route.  His  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  is  a  very  valuable  document.  During  the 
Civil  War,  he  became  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

GROOM,  Robert  W.     Was  a  competent  surveyor  and  a  man 
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of  good  sense  and  hiEh  standing.  He  filled  the  office  of  county 
surveyor  in  1856,  1859,  1861-2-3.  and  was  assembljnnan  in  1858 
and  1860.    He  then  went  to  Arizona. 

HAYS,  John.  First  county  judge  of  San  Diego  County,  and 
county  treasurer  in  1853.  lie  came  from  Texas,  where  he  had 
been  an  actor  in  the  early  troubles.  His  farm  and  fish-pond  on 
Point  Loma  are  describeii  by  Lieutenant  Uerbi'.  He  died  May 
24,  1857,  having  broken  his  neck  by  walking  over  a  steep  bank 
while  on  his  way  home,  at  night. 

He  was  an  elector  in  1850,  and  a  director  of  the  San  Diego 
&  Gila  Railroad  from  its  oc^anization  in  November.  1854. 

HOFFMAX,  Dr.  David  B.  This  name  first  appears  on  the 
reeords  on  December  1, 1855,  and  in  that  and  the  following  years 
he  served  as  coroner.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  law.  April  1. 
1856,  and  in  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  served  as  district  attorney. 
In  1857  he  was  town  trustee,  in  1862  assemblyman,  in  1865  school 
trustee,  and  in  1868  Democratic  presidential  elector  for  Cali- 
fornia, He  was  collector  of  the  port  from  1869  to  1872,  and 
also  acted  as  tidal  ganger.  His  wife's  name  was  Maria  Dolores, 
daughter  of  Peter  Wilder  and  Guadalupe  Machado,  who  died 
August  12,  1887.  He  died  in  1888,  leaving  a  son  named  t'haun- 
C'jy,  also  a  daughter.  Miss  Vit^nia  Hoffman.  He  was  a  good 
physician  and  a  much  respected  citizen. 

ISRAEL,  Captain  Robert  D.  Is  one  of  the  few  "real  pio- 
neers" still  living.  He  is  a  native  of  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Served  in  the  Mexican  "War.  in  the  Second  Division,  in  the  Rifles, 
and  saw  much  hard  service.  Immediately  after  being  musten-d 
out,  in  1848,  he  came  to  San  Diego.  He  lived  at  Old  Town  sev- 
eral years,  engaged  in  blacksmithing,  keeping  a  saloon,  and  doing 
contracting  with  his  brother,  Joseph  11.  Israel.  He  became 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  June  14,  1871,  and  served  until  Jan- 
■  uar.v  6,  1892.  He  was  orderly  sei^ant  in  the  Garra  campaign 
and  in  charge  of  the  firing  sipiad  which  executed  that  brave  man. 
He  served  as  policeman  and  jailor  in  the  early  50's,  in  1858  was 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1865  school  trustee.  He  married 
Maria  Arcadia  Alipas,  daughter  of  Damasio  and  Juana  Machado 
de  Alipas,  Their  children  are:  Henry  C  Joseph  P.  {died 
young),  Robert  L.,  and  Joseph  P.,  second.  Since  1895  he  has 
lived  in  Coronado.  His  memory  is  clear  and  his  stories  of  early 
days  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

JOHXSOX,  Captain  George  A.  Captain  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  liest  remembered  of  old  San  Diegans.  He  owned  the  Peiias- 
quita.s  Rancho  and  was  a  large  rancher  and  cattle  raiser,  and 
ako  largely  interested  in  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
panv.  He  ser\-ed  as  assembh-man  for  San  Diearo  Countv  in  1863 
and  1867. 
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KELLY,  Robert.  A  uative  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was 
burn  in  1825.  Came  to  America  whilf  young  and  lived  in  Xew 
York  and  New  Orleans.  In  l)j50  he  came  west  to  the  Colorado 
River  and  built  a  ferry-boat  for  the  use  of  the  government  engi- 
neers. It  was  made  of  cottonwood  timber,  sawed  by  hand.  He 
soon  after  came  to  San  Diego  and  helped  build  the  Davis  wharf, 
in  1850-1.  In  1852  he  became,  with  Colonel  Eddy,  the  owner 
of  the  Jamaeha  grant.  They  raised  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barlej',  and 
potatoes  on  300  acres,  and  this  was  among  the  earliest  success- 
ful agricnltnre  in  San  Diego  County.  In  1857  he  sold  his  ranch 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  Frank  Ames  at  Old 
Town.  In  1860  he  again  engaged  in  cattle  raising  with  F.  Ilin- 
tou,  on  the  Agiia  Iledionda  Raneho,  and  later  became  sole  owner 
of  the  raneho  and  made  it  his  home.  He  served  as  juez  de  pas. 
In  1856  he  was  attacked  by  bandits  and  seriously  wounded.  He 
owned  considerable  real  estate  in  new  San  Diego  and  was  an 
enterprising  and  public  spirited  citizen.  He  was  never  married 
Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  at  present  a  member  of  the  common  council 
of  San  Diego,  is  his  nephew. 

KURTZ,  Daniel  Brown.  Mr.  Kurtz  was  the  second  mayor 
of  San  Diego,  succeeding  General  Bean  in  1851.  He  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  came  to  San  Diego  in  June, 
1850 ;  studied  law  under  J.  R.  Gitehell  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1856.  He  was  state  senator  in  1852  and  1855,  county 
judge  in  1855-6,  but  resigned  in  the  latter  year;  assemblyman  in 
1861  and  1865-6,  and  president  of  the  town  trustees  in  1862.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  State  Militia  by  the  governor 
in  July,  1856.  Was  a  director  of  the  old  San  Diego  &  Gila  Rail- 
road in  October,  1855.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  did  considerable 
contracting  at  Old  Town  and  elsewhere.  He  removed  to  San 
Luis  Rev  in  1866,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  which 
occurred'  March  30,  1898. 

LYONS,  George.  A  native  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  who  came  to 
San  Diego  in  1847.  He  had  been  carpenter  on  board  a  whaler 
on  the  Northwest  coast.  He  kept  a  store  in  Old  Town  from  1851 
to  1858.  In  the  tatter  year  he  was  elected  sheriff  and  served  two 
terms,  until  1862,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  McCoy. 
He  was  city  trustee  and  postmaster  in  1853-4.  trustee  again  in 
1855,  etc.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Rail- 
road from  its  organization  in  1854. 

In  1850,  he  married  Bernarda  Billar.  daughter  of  Lieutenant 
Billar,  at  one  time  commandant  of  the  San  Diego  Presidio. 
They  had  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Their 
eldest  sou,  William  J.  Lyons,  married  Sarah  Ames.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  H.  A,  Howard  in  the  real  estate  business  in  boom 
days,  and  the  Souvenir,  published  by  the  firm  of  Howard  & 
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Lyons,  consisting  of  advertisements  written  for  them  by  Thomas 
L.  Fitch,  is  famous.  He  has  also  been  largely  interest^  in  min- 
ing in  the  Alamo  district,  Lower  California.  His  daughter,  Mary 
Dolores,  was  married  to  J.  B.  Hinton.  She  is  now  deceased. 
They  had  no  children. 

Son,  Benj.  Lyons,  married  Hattie  Connors,  daughter  of  Jas. 
W.  Connors.    They  live  at  Coronado  and  have  three  children, 

George  Lyons  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  days  before  the  50's. 


MANNASSE.  Joseph  S.  A  native  of  Pnissia,  who  came  to 
San  Diego  in  1853  and  opened  a  store.  He  began  with  small 
capital,  but  prospered  and  soon  became  a  lai^  dealer.  In  1856 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Marcus  Schiller,  which  continued 
many  years.  In  1868  the  tirm  started  a  lumber  yard  at  the  foot 
of  Atlantic  and  E  Streets,  and  soon  after  bought  and  stocked 
the  Encinitos  Rancho.  They  built  up  a  large  business,  but  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  drought  and  hard  times  and  the  early  TO's, 
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also  in  the  great  fire  at  Old  Town  in  April,  1872.  They  laid  out 
and  sold  Matmasse  &  Schiller's  Addition,  one  of  the  earliest  addi- 
tions after  Horton  came.  In  later  years,  Mr.  Mannasse's  prin- 
cipal business  was  that  of  broker  and  collector.  He  was  a  public 
spirited  citizen ;  served  as  city  trustee  two  or  three  terms,  and 
was  president  of  that  body  when  Horton  made  his  purchase,  but 
did  not  sign  the  deed.  On  account  of  his  small  stature  he  was 
called  Mannasse  Chico,  or  Mannasito. 

He  married  Hannah  Schiller,  a  sister  of  his  partner.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Cilita  Mannasse.  Mr.  Mannasse  died  Decem- 
ber 26,  1897. 


JAMES  MCCOY 
t  prominenc  clilEtma  of  Old  San  Diero,  flllinr  variou 
ncludinr  that  of  State  Senator 


McCOT,  James.  A  native  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  born 
August  12,  1821.  Came  to  America  in  1842,  and  in  1849  became 
a  member  of  Magruder's  Battery,  and  accompanied  it  to  San 
Diego.  He  was  stationed  at  San  Luis  Rey,  with  a  small  stjuad, 
for  over  two  years,  and  had  some  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  county  assessor  and  in  1861  sheriff.  To 
the  latter  office  he  was  re-elected  five  times  and  served  until  1871, 
when  he  became  state  senator.  He  was  a  city  trustee  for  four- 
teen years  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  movements  of 
his  day. 

In  1868,  he  married  Winifred  Kearny,  who  survived  him. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  F.  D.  Murtha.     They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  MeCoy  was  a  man  of  strong  personality.  He  had  hia 
friends,  also  some  bitter  enemies.     While  eitv  tnistee  he  was 
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deeply  involved,  with  Charles  P.  Ta^art  and  others,  in  the  tide 
lands  speculation,  over  which  a  political  controversy  raged.  The 
"tide  landers"  won  at  the  polls,  but  the  courts  finally  decided 
that  the  city  had  no  title  to  the  tide  lands.  Mr.  McCoy  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  a  stanch  friend  of  Old  Town. 

MINTER,  John.  According  to  the  Herald,  this  man  was 
attacked  by  an  Indian  and  seriously  cut  in  the  left  arm,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1857.  He  married  Serafina  Wrightington,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wrightington,  and  they  had  a  family  of  six  children. 
He  died  several  years  ago.  Had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom. 
Ellen  L.,  married  Jas.  W,  Connors,  Jr.,  and  the  other  married 
his  brother,  William. 

MOON,  William  H.  A  Georgian  who  settled  at  San  Diego  in 
1849.  He  was  an  eleefar  April  1,  1850,  and  a  member  of  the  firet 
grand  jury  in  September  of  that  year.  The  records  show  that 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  ex  officio  associate  justice  of 
the  court  of  sessions,  in  1850-1,  He  was  a  quaint  character.  He 
died  February  3,  1859.  He  is  the  "Squire"  to  whom  Derby 
refers,  who 

"Goes  'round  a-walkin' 
And  sasses  all  respectable  persons 
With  his  talk  of  pills  he's  invented 
To  give  a  spirit  of  resentment." 

MORSE,  Ephraim  W.  This  sterling  pioneer  is  deserving  of 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  work  allow.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  the  earliest  American  settlers,  but  one  of  the  most  public 
spirited  and  active  workers  for  the  building  of  the  new  city. 

iMr,  Jlorse  was  born  October  16,  1823,  in  Amesbnry,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher  until  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California,  when  he  caught  the  fever  and  joined 
a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  the  coast, 
"This  company,"  he  said,  "was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  a  select 
company.  No  one  could  .join  without  presenting  satisfactory' 
recommendations  from  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  the  mayor  of 
their  city,  or  some  prominent  preacher."  There  were  100  of 
these  associates.  With  their  joint  funds  they  bought  the  ship 
Leonorc  and  freighted  her  with  such  goods  as  they  thought 
would  be  salable.  The  constitution  of  the  company  was  dated 
December  28,  1848.  and  stated  that  the  organization  was  "for 
the  purpose  of  buying  and  chartering  a  ship,  and  freighting  her 
as  the  directors  shall  see  fit,  for  the  coast  of  California,  and 
engaging  in  such  trading  and  mining  operations  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  advisable."  The  capital  stock  was  $30,000,  divided 
into  100  shares  of  $.300  each.  Each  member  undertook  to  give 
his  personal  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  company, 
not  to  engage  in  speculation  on  his  own  account,  nor  to  assume 
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any  pecuniary  liability  without  the  company' 's  consent,  nor  to 
engage  in  any  game  of  chance  or  skill  by  which  money  might  be 
lost  or  won,  nor  to  use  any  intoxicating  liquors  unless  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  all  under  penalty  of  a  tine.  Members  were  to  be 
sustained  aud  protected  in  sickness  and  interred  at  the  com- 
pany's expense  in  ease  of  death.  No  stockholder  was  to  be 
allowed  or  required  to  perform  anj'  labor  on  the  Sabbath, 
"except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

This  company  of  highly  proper  young  men  were  ehietiy  friends 
and  neighbore  of  Mr.  Morse's.  Among  their  occupations  were 
the  following;  Farmers,  teachers,  carpenters,  clerks,  bookkeep- 
ers, bookbinders,  masons,  seamen,  hatters,  blacksmiths,  geologists, 
sail-makers,  joiners,  stair-builders,  traders,  moulders,  brass  fin- 
ishers, machinists,  soap-makers,  truckmen,  laborers,  curriers, 
civil  engineers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  chemists,  harness-makers, 
saddlers,  and  weavers.  (This  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Hijar  colony.)  Before  sailing,  they  attended  a  special  religious 
Kervice  at  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  where  the  Rev.  Edward 
Beeeher  delivered  an  address  full  of  solemn  admonitions;  he 
seemed  to  regard  them  as  the  leaven  of  a  moral  reformation,  of 
which  California  stood  particularly  in  need.  Mr.  Morse's  papers 
include  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  eoutaining  this  address,  with  a 
list  of  the  passengers,  and  much  other  curious  information. 

The  Leovora  sailed  February  4,  1849,  and,  after  an  unevent- 
ful voyage,  reached  San  Francisco  on  July  5th.  Here  tlie  ship 
and  cargo  were  sold  and  the  company  dispersed  to  the  mines,  on 
the  Tuba  Eiver.  Mr.  ^lorse  had  for  a  partner  a  man  named 
Levi  Slack.  They  found  the  hot  weather  and  other  climatic  con- 
ditions trying,  and  after  four  or  five  months  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  recuperate.  They  had  read  Dana's  Tit-o  Years 
Before  the  Mast,  aud  also  met  a  man  who  had  lived  in  Sail  Diego 
and  told  them  something  about  its  climate.  The  partners  there- 
fore concluded  to  come  to  San  Diego,  and  to  bring  with  them 
a  "venture,"  consisting  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  a  general 
store,  a  ready-framed  house,  etc.  They  came  on  the  bark  Fre- 
mont, and  arrived  in  April,  1850.  Liking  the  place,  they  put  up 
their  house  at  Davistown  and  opened  their  store.  The  building 
was  20x30  feet,  with  an  upstairs  room,  where  they  slept.  Within 
a  month  after  his  arrival,  Mr,  Morse  found  his  health  completely 
restored.  In  1851,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  by  way  of  the 
Nicaraugua  route,  having  a  stormy  and  adventurous  trip,  but 
arrived  safely.  He  married  Miss  Lydia  A.  Gray,  of  Amesbury, 
and  while  preparing  to  return  to  California  with  his  wife. 
received  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Slack  and  therefore  hurried 
back  to  California,  alone,  leaving  his  wife  to  follow.  He  was 
absent  all  together  six  months,  and  returned  in  May,  1852.    Mrs. 
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Morse  eaine  out  with  Thomas  Whaley  and  wife,  the  foUowiDg 
year. 

By  April,  1853,  the  new  town  had  begun  to  dwindle  and,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  become  a  partner  with  Mr.  Whaley  at 
Old  Town,  Jlr.  Morse  removed  to  that  place.  They  kept  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  store  in  one  of  the  adobe  buildings  on  the  plaza. 
In  1856  this  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Morse  kept  bis  store 
alone  for  three  years.  He  then  disposed  of  his  stock  and  went 
to  Palomar  to  engage  in  stock  raising  and  farming.  In  1861 
he  returned  to  San  Diego  and  again  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant,  in  the  old  Rose  House,  beneath  the  Herald  office,  and 
was  also  agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express.  In  June.  1869, 
he  sold  out  his  stock  at  Old  Town  to  Philip  Crosthwaite  and 
removed  to  Ilorton's  Addition,  taking  the  express  office  with  him, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  old  neighbors.  From  this  time  onward 
he  was  a  resident  and  active  worker  for  the  new  city. 

In  1852,  he  was  elected  and  served  as  associate  justice  of  the 
court  of  sessions.  He  also  became  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  held  the  office  twelve  years.  April  21,  1856,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1858-9  he  served  as  county 
trea.surer,  and  again  in  1861-2-3.  In  1866-7  he  was  eity  trustee, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  instrumental  in  selling  the  city's  lands 
to  A.  E.  Ilorton.  He  had  shown  his  faith  in  the  new  town  by 
settling  there  upon  his  first  arrival;  and  he  now  stood  by  Ilor- 
ton and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  aid  in  building  up  the 
new  addition. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Horton's  Addition  he  began 
to  prosper  and  became  a  vital  element  in  the  life  of  the  new 
town.  In  1870  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  bank  in  San  Diego,  the  Bank  of  San  Diego,  which  later  was 
merged  in  the  Consolidated  National  Bank,  in  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  San  Diego  Savings  Bank,  he  was  continuously  a 
director  and  officer.  In  1871,  he  went  to  Washington  city  to  rep- 
resent San  Diego  in  the  matter  of  its  pueblo  lands,  and  argued 
the  case  with  skill  and  ability.  In  company  with  James  M. 
Pierce  he  built  the  handsome  and  substantial  Pierce-Morse  block 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  P  Streets,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Whaley  and  Dalton,  the  Morse,  Whaley  & 
Dalton  block.  At  one  time  he  was  quite  %vealthy,  but  the  collapse 
of  the  great  boom  hit  him  very  hard,  and  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the 
San  Diego  &  Gila  Railniad  and  aetptl  as  a  director  and  officer 
as  long  as  the  organization  continued.  He  was  also  prominently 
connected  with  all  other  railroad  projects  from  that  time  until 
his  death,  and  probably  knew  the  story  of  San  Diego's  struggle 
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for  railroad  facilities  better  than  any  other  man.  At  the  time 
the  representatives  of  the  Santa  F6  came  to  San  Diego,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  visitors  with  information.  This 
duty  he  performed  in  a  remarkably  efScient  manner,  promptly 
producing  ever.vthing  called  for,  and  answering  all  questions 
clearly  and  accurately.  His  associates  testify  that  his  great 
knowledge  and  untiring  energy  on  this  occasion  were  among 
the  strongest  elements  contributing  to  the  bringing  of  the 
railroad. 

Among  other  activities,  he  was  a  member  of  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Morse,  \oelI  &  Whaley  from  1880  to  1886,  and  for  about 
a  year  longer  of  the  firm  of  Morse,  Whaley  &  Dalton.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Plume  Company  and  made 
a  considerable  investment  in  it.  He  was  public  administrator 
in  1876-7.  He  had  little  taste  for  office,  however,  and  only 
ser\'ed  when  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty.  One  of  his  greatest  ser- 
vices was  in  connection  with  the  park,  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  having  set  aside.  With  characteristic  steadfastness, 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  park  to  the  end  and  stood  up  for  ite  pres- 
ervation and  improvement,  even  when  others  weakened.  He 
was  a  truly  public  spirited  citizen,  to  whom  no  worthy  enter- 
prise or  charity  appealed  in  vain.  He  was  an  old  and  active 
Freemason  and  a  member  and  officer  of  the  first  lodge  formed 
in  San  Diego,  He  early  learned  the  Spanish  language  and  was 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  the  native  population.  Personally  he 
was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  full  of  unaffected  kindness 
and  BO  unassuming  that  his  real  worth  and  the  tnie  value  of 
his  services  were  often  not  appreciated.  He  passed  away  on 
January  17,  1906,  retaining  his  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  the  last. 

His  firat  wife  died  at  Old  Town,  in  1856.  In  1865.  while  ac^ 
ing  as  school  trustee  (an  office  which  he  filled  for  several  terms) 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  here  Miss  Mary  C.  Walker,  of 
Manchester,  New  Hamitshire,  to  teach  the  Old  Town  school.  The 
Btor>-  of  her  troubles,  and  final  resignation,  has  been  told.  On 
December  20,  1866.  Mr.  Morse  and  Miss  Walker  were  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  he  had  one  son,  Edward  W.  Morse,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Merrimac,  Mass. 

XOELTj.  Charles  P.  Bom  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  Feh- 
niary  20,  1812.  Came  to  California  in  November.  1848,  He 
was  a  merchant  in  Ran  Francisco  until  December,  1849,  when 
he  lost  all  he  had  in  one  of  the  great  fires.  In  Febniarv",  1850, 
he  came  to  Ran  Diego  and  put  np  the  first  wooden  building  in 
the  place.  Here  he  conducted  a  general  store,  in  partnership 
with  Judge  John  Hays,  for  eighteen  months.  In  company  with 
51.  M.  Sexton  and  James  Fitten.  he  bought  a  schooner  in  San 
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Francisco,  loaded  it  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  and  went  on 
a  trading  expedition  up  the  Gulf  of  California.  They  bought 
a  band  of  sheep  in  Sonora,  shipped  them  across  the  gulf,  and 
drove  them  to  Sau  Diego  overland.  This  was  the  first  large 
band  of  sheep  ever  brought  to  Sau  Diego  County.  In  1853,  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  store  to  Judge  Hays.  The  following 
year,  he  was  elected  and  served  as  assemblyman.  He  then  went 
to  South  America  and  remained  two  or  three  years,  prospecting 
for  gold.  In  1870  he  came  back  to  San  Diego,  but  returned  to 
Texas  where  he  had  a  brother,  and  three  years  later  settled  in 
San  Diego  for  good. 

In  1850,  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  addition  known 
as  MiddJetown,  and,  some  years  later,  this  proved  a  profitable 
investment.  He  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  partnership 
with  Jlorse  and  Whaley,  from  about  1880  to  1886,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  did  much  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  city.  In  1850,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  first  eouneilmen;  while  serving  in  that  capacity,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  looting  of  the  city  treas- 
ury hy  the  ring  which  were  then  in  the  majority.  Finding  he 
conld  accomplish  nothing,  he  resigned,  in  disgust.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  treasury  was  empty  and  the  town  impoverished 
by  the  folly  of  his  opponents,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  (the  city  charter  having  been  abolished). 
He  was  never  married.  lie  died  December  30,  1887,  leaving  a 
valnal)le  estate,  and  a  richer  legacy  in  the  esteem  of  his  neigh- 
bors. On  his  monument  is  carved  the  words:  "An  Honest 
Man  is  the  Noblest  Work  of  God."  He  deserves  everlasting 
remembrance  as  the  one  honest  and  fearless  man  in  San  Diego's 
first  reigu  of  graft. 

\OTES,  William  H.  Noyes  was  editor  of  the  Herald  on 
several  occasions  during  Ames's  temporary  absence,  and  once 
conducted  the  paper  for  a  long  period.  He  joined  a,  company 
of  volunteers  and  went  to  Arizona  with  them,  a  short  time  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  outlaws. 

PEXDLETON,  George  Allan.  Born  at  Bowling  Green,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1823.  He  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1842,  and 
was  there  at  the  same  time  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Stoneman,  and 
others.  Cave  J.  Couta  was  also  his  classmate.  He  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Regiment.  New  York  Volunteers, 
August  29,  1846.  This  was  the  famous  "Stevenson  Regiment." 
The  appointment  was  signed  by  Governor  Silas  Wright,  of  New 
York,  and  bears  on  its  back  the  certificate  of  Colonel  Stevenson 
that  Pendleton  had  taken  the  oath.  The  regiment  was  stationed 
at  La  Paz  more  than  a  year  and  then  came  to  California,  see- 
ing little  active  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  Lieutenant  Pen- 
dleton resigned  and  settle<l  at  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County,  where 
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he  engaged  in  biisiness.  In  1849  he  represented  the  San  Joaquin 
district  in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1855  he 
came  to  San  Diego  and  made  it  his  home. 

In  the  following  year  he  organized  the  San  Diego  Guards, 
was  chosen  captain,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  until  it  was  disbanded,  shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  county  clerk  and  recorder  (the  two  offices 
being  combined  in  one),  and  continued  to  fill  the  position  until 
hia  death,  in  1871.  He  also  held  various  other  offices,  being  at 
times  the  only  official  in  the  county. 

Captain  Pendleton  was  a  nephew  of  Colonel  J.  Bankhead 
litagmder  and  a  descendant  of  the  last  British  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  culture.  He  married, 
first,  Concepcion  B.  Batudillo,  daughter  of  Jos^  Antonio  Estu- 
dillo.  He  married,  second,  Clara  F.  Plynn,  who  survives  him. 
He  died  March  3,  1871.  His  widow  is  now  the  wife  of  William 
Carson,  and  lives  in  San  Diego.  She  relates  that  during  the 
boom  times,  after'  Hortoti  came,  Mr.  Pendleton  would  sometimes 
have  as  many  as  400  or  500  deeds  on  hand  at  a  time,  waiting 
to  be  recorded.  She  was  his  deputy  several  years.  His  part  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  city  lands  to  Horton  has  been  related. 
He  was  a  steadfast  friend  of  Old  Town. 

POOLE,  Charles  Henry.  Bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  February 
5,  1835.  Entered  West  Point  but  resigned  before  completing 
course.  Engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  surveying  at  Salem 
and  Boston.  In  1853  was  appointed  a.ssistant  to  Lieutenaot 
Derby  in  the  survey  of  the  river  and  harbor  of  San  Diego.  His 
wife  came  out  with  Thomas  Whaley,  Mrs,  Morse,  and  party,  in 
1853.  He  made  some  surveys  of  lands  on  the  desert,  and  two 
or  more  surveys  for  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Railroad  (the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  San  Diego  County).  lie  was  county 
surveyor  several  terms,  and  made  an  official  survey  and  map  of 
the  San  Diego  pueblo  lands  which  is  well  known.  His  report  to 
the  Siirveyor-General  is  a  most  interesting  document,  full  of  in- 
formation, to  say  nothing  of  its  humor.  He  was  a  very  bright 
man.  After  leaving  San  Diego,  he  had  a  checkered  career. 
From  the  year  1867,  he  was  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
assistant  topographer  in  the  P.  0.  Department,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  25,  1880. 

ROBINSON,  James  W.  Judge  Robinson  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  early  settler  who  had  a  distinguished  career  before  coming 
to  San  Diego.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  went  to  Texas  at  an 
early  day,  and  in  1835  was  living  in  Austin.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  was  a  member  of  a  convention  which  met  at  San 
Felipe,  and  was  by  that  body  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of 
Texas.    In  the  following  Januarj",  as  the  result  of  a  long  quar- 
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rel  between  Governor  Smith  and  his  council,  Smith  was  deposed 
and  Robinson  became  governor  of  Texas.  The  independence 
of  Texas  was  proclaimed  on  March  2d  and  the  republic  organ- 
ized. In  December,  1836,  he  was  commissioned  judge  of  the 
4]8t  judicial  district  and  became  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio 
bar,  A  short  time  after,  Santa  Ana  had  the  whole  court 
seized  and  carried  away  prisoners,  and  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Perote.  In  January,  1843,  tiring  of  his  imprisonment,  Rob- 
inson sent  a  letter  to  the  Mexican  president  proposing  to  use 
his  good  offices  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. His  offer  was  accepted  and  he  was  released  and  sent 
as  a  commissioner  from  Santa  Aiia  to  the  Texan  authori- 
ties. There  was  never  any  chance  of  such  a  proposition  being 
accepted  by  the  Texans,  and  Robinson  knew  it;  but  he  had 
gained  his  object — his  liberty. 

In  1850,  Governor  Robinson  came  to  San  Diego  with  his 
wife  and  son,  and  settled.  From  the  first  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  public  affairs.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Morse  that  Robinson 
and  Louis  Rose  were  the  originators  of  the  San  Diego  and  Gila 
Railroad  project.  He  was  district  attorney  in  1852-3-4-5,  and 
in  the  latter  year  delivered  the  Fourth-of-July  oration  at  Old 
Town.  He  was  school  commissioner  in  1854,  and  rendered  many 
other  important  st'rvices.  He  died  late  in  October,  1857.  His 
son,  William  N.  Robinson,  was  a  child  when  he  came  to  San 
Diego  with  his  parents.  He  was  a  well  known  citizen  of  Jamul, 
where  he  died  October  30,  1878.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  In  1869-70  he  represented  the  county  in  the  as.<iembly. 
Mrs.  Robinson  (his  mother)  was  for  many  years  the  only  Amer- 
ican woman  living  in  San  Diego. 

ROSE,  Lonis.  Mr.  Rose's  business  undertakings  have  been 
mentioned.  He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1850,  from  Texas,  with 
Governor  Robinson  and  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
grand  ,iury,  in  1850,  city  trustee  in  1853  and,  later,  interested 
in  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  Railroad  and  its  treasurer  from  organ- 
ization. Served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garra  uprising,  .\bout 
1866,  he  bought  the  tract  known  as  "Rose's  Garden"  from 
Judee  Hollister.  He  laid  out  Roseville  on  lands  purchased  by 
him,  partly  from  Governor  Robinson  and  partly  from  the  city. 
At  one  time  he  was  offered  $100,000  for  the  townsite,  but 
refused  it,  believing  it  would  be  the  site  of  the  future  city.  He 
was  a  Mason  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Lodge  No.  35.  He  was 
a  most  enterprising  citizen  and  at  times  had  considerable  means. 
In  June,  1883,  he  resigned  as  postmaster  at  Old  Town,  after 
having  served  nearly  ten  years.  He  died  February  14,  1888. 
His  only  child.  Miss  Henrietta  Rose,  is  a  teacher  in  the  San 
Piego  public  schools. 
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SCHILLER,  Mamis.  Born  in  Prussia,  October  2.  1S19. 
Came  to  America  when  17,  and  in  1853  to  San  Francisco.  Thn-e 
years  later,  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  he  came  to  San  Uietro. 
In  1857  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  S.  Mannasse.  The 
activities  of  the  firm  of  Mannasse  &  Schiller  have  been  sketched. 

Mr.  Schiller  was  city  trustee  in  1860-1  and  1868.  and  in  the 
latter  year  aided  in  establishing  the  park.  He  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  1868-9.  Also  served  as  stockholder  and  director 
of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  R.  R.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  Bar- 
nett,  of  San  Francisco,  in  September,  1861,  and  left  a  family. 
He  died  March  19,  1904. 

SLOANE,  Joshua.  If  this  work  were  a  collection  of  enter- 
taining anecdotes,  instead  of  a  sober  and  veracious  history,  it 
would  be  easy  to  fill  it  with  stories  about  the  various  characters 
who  once  lived  here.  Among  them  all  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  interesting  than.  Joshua  Sloane.  He  was  the  butt  of  many 
jokes  and  the  "fresh"  young  newspaper  writers  of  the  early 
70's  took  such  liberties  with  his  personality  that  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  him  from  their  fairy  tales.  But  enough  has  been 
gathered  from  the  records  and  from  the  recollections  of  his 
friends  to  show  that  he  was  something  more  than  merely  an 
eccentric  old  man. 

lie  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  of  a  good  family,  and  had 
advantages  when  young.  He  came  to  San  Diego  in  the  early 
50's  and  earned  a  livelihood  by  various  pursuits.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  clerk  in  Morse's  store  and  later  a  deputy  in  Captain 
Pendleton's  office.  He  owned  a  wind-power  mill  near  the  old 
Mission  and  had  some  real  estate.  In  1858  he  was  deputy  post- 
master and  in  the  following  year  postmaster.  When  his  terra 
was  about  to  expire,  the  people  of  San  Diego,  who  were  nearly 
all  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  signed  a  protest  against  his  reap- 
pointment. When  the  letter  containing  this  document  was 
deposited  in  the  postoffiee,  Sloane's  curiosity  was  aroused  by  its 
appearance  and  address,  and  he  opened  it  and  read  the  enclos- 
ure. Having  done  this,  he  coolly  cut  off  the  remonstrance, 
WTOte  on  similar  paper  a  petition  for  his  own  reappointment, 
pasted  the  signatures  lielow  it,  and  forwarded  the  altered 
enclosure  in  a  new  envelope.  The  people  of  San  Diego  were  at 
a  lo.sM  to  understand  why  their  almost  unanimous  petition  passed 
unheeded,  and  it  remained  a  mystery  until  Sloane  himself  told 
the  story,  years  after. 

In  the  campaign  of  1856.  Sloane  voted  for  Fremont,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  two  or  three  in  San  Diego  who  did 
so.  In  the  campaign  of  1860  he  was  very  active,  organized  a 
Republican  club,  and  became  known  to  the  party  leaders  in  the 
Ea.st.  For  this  service  he  was  made  collector  of  the  port  in 
1861,  and  ser^'ed  one  term.     A  famous  storv  almut  those  da^-s 
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was  to  the  effect  that  he  appointed  his  dog,  "Patrick,"  deputy 
colleetor,  and  carried  him  on  the  pay  roll.  He  was  an  auto- 
graph collector  and  delighted  to  ahow  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  notable  persona. 

His  greatest  service  to  San  Diego  was,  undoubtedly,  his  work 
for  the  park.  He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the 
time  the  ipiestion  of  setting  aside  the  park  came  up,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  most  tireless,  and  most  earnest  advocates  of 
a  lat^e  park.  One  of  his  friends  says  regarding  this:  "He 
was  the  man  who  first  proposed  having  a  big  park  here  and  he 
urged  it  upon  the  tnistees  till  they  let  him  have  his  way.  There 
were  people  here  who  wanted  it  cut  down  and  it  was  due  to 
his  efforts  that  this  was  not  done.  He  often  said  to  me;  'They 
want  to  eut  up  the  park,  but  I'm  damned  if  they  shall  do  it!' 
lie  stood  like  a  bidldog  over  that  big  park  and.  some  day.  peo- 
ple will  be  grateful  to  him  for  doing  so.  His  mission  here  seemed 
to  be  to  save  that  park,  and  he  did  it." 

While  Joshua  Sloane  was  a  shy  man,  he  had  a  few  warm 
friends  who  understowl  him  and  speak  of  him  to  this  day  with 
respect  and  affection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  eccentric 
and  much  misunderstood.  He  died,  unmarried.  January  6, 
1879. 

SMITH.  Albert  B.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  American 
settlers,  coming  to  San  Diego  before  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
a  native  of  \ew  York.  His  service  in  the  Mexican  War  has 
been  described.  In  1SS6.  1S58-9  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  married  Guadalupe  Machado  de  Wilder,  widow 
of  Peter  Wilder  and  daughter  of  Jose  Manuel  Maehado.  They 
had  several  children :  Angeio  Smith,  born  18.^1 ;  married  Sally 
J.  Burr,  widow  of  Dr.  Edward  Bnrr;  tbey  had  five  children. 
Lives  in  the  old  Burr  place  at  Old  Town,  Mrs.  Smith  died 
recently.  Estes  G.  Smith,  married  tirst.  Joseph  Sehellinger;  sec- 
ond, Richard  Kerren,  both  of  whom  are  dead.  She  lives  at  Old 
Town.  Albert  H.  Smith,  married  first,  Mary  Pond ;  they  had  five 
children;  second,  Julia  Cota.  who  had  four  children.  Lives  in 
the  old  A.  B,  Smith  bouse  at  Old  Town.  Mary  Smith,  first  wife 
of  Andrew  Cassidy.  Tsabel  Smith,  married  Geo,  Lyons  and 
had  three  children ;  she  is  dead. 

STEWART,  John  C.  Was  a  shipmate  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana  in  1834,  and  settled  at  San  Diego  in  1838,  Dana  speaks 
of  meeting  him  when  he  revisited  San  Diego,  in  1859.  He  was 
bom  Sept.  2,  1811.  and  died  Pebman-  2,  1892.  He  married 
Rosa  Machado,  daughter  of  Jo.s6  Manuel  Machado ;  she  was  born 
November  15,  1828,  and  died  Ma^-  4.  1898.  John  C.  Stewart 
was  second  mate  of  the  Alert.  He  waa  a  pilot  and  was  called 
"El  Pilato,"    He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  with  the  Fitz- 
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gerald  Volunteers  in  1851.  Children:  John  B.,  married;  lives 
at  San  Bernardino ;  has  five  children.  Manuel,  unmarried,  lives 
at  Old  Town.  James,  uiunarried,  lives  at  San  Diego.  Prank 
J.,  unmarried,  lives  with  Paul  Connors  at  Old  Town.  Rosa, 
unmarried.  Serafina,  married  Louis  Serrano.  Mary  N.,  mar- 
ried Paul  S.  Connors.  Susan,  married  Ben  F.  Parsons,  lives  at 
Old  Town ;  has  three  children. 

SUTHERLAND,  Thomas  W.  Was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  very  first,  attorney  to  make  San  Diego  his  home.  He  was 
alcalde  March  18,  1850,  on  which  date  he  signed  the  deed  to 
Davis  and  associates  for  the  new  San  Diego  tract.  He  was  the 
first  city  attorney  under  the  American  administration,  and  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1851.     He  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1852. 

TIBBETTS  (or  Tehhetts),  George  P.  Was  an  elector  at  La 
Playa,  April  1,  1850.  A  member  of  the  "Reform"  council 
elected  in  1851,  and  mayor  in  1852,  being  the  last  mayor  before 
the  abolition  of  the  city's  charter.  He  was  associated  with  the 
San  Diego  &  Gila  R.  R.  from  its  inception,  and  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1854  to  1858.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  Garra 
campaign,  and  in  1853  was  a  captain  of  militia  under  Kurtz. 
He  left  San  Diego  before  its  new  prosperity  began  and  settled 
at  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  was  for  many  years  the  publisher 
of  the  News. 

WALL,  Enos  A.  Bom  at  Freeport,  Maine,  Was  an  elector 
at  San  Diego,  April  1,  1850.  Married  Antonia  Machado, 
daughter  of  Jos4  Manuel  Machado,  lie  died  in  new  San  Diego, 
Janiiarj'  2,  1885,  and  left  a  family,  none  of  whom  lives  here 
now.  A  daughter,  Refugia,  married  Capt.  William  Price,  He 
was  a  shipmate  of  John  C,  Stewart's,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  old  hide  houses  when  Dana  was  at  San 
Diego  in  1836. 

WARNER.  Jonathan  T,  Better  known  as  Don  Juan  Warner, 
was  bom  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  20.  1807.  He 
came  to  California  in  1831  and  settled  at  Los  Angeles.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  what  is  known  as  Warner's  Ranch  and 
lived  there  until  1857.  His  adventures  in  the  Garra  insurrec- 
tion liave  been  mentioned.  In  1836,  he  married  Anita  Gale, 
daughter  of  William  A.  Gale.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  was  San  Diego's  first  state  senator,  serving 
in  1850-1-2. 

WIIALET,  Thomas.  Mr.  Whaley  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  October  5,  1823.  He  received  a  good  education  at  Wash- 
ington Institution,  and  then  travelled  two  years  in  Europe  with 
his  tutor,  M.  Emile  Mallet.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  gold 
fever  he  sailed  for  California  in  the  Sutton, — the  first  ship  to 
leave  that  port  for  the  divings, — and  reached  San  Francisco 
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July  22,  1849.  In  the  summer  of  1851,  Lewis  A.  Franklin  and 
George  H.  Davis  chartered  a  vessel  and  with  a  cargo  of  goods 
started  down  the  coast  on  a  trading  voyage.  Mr,  Whaley  had 
an  interest  in  this  venture,  but  remained  in  San  Francisco  as 
agent.  Heaehing  San  Diego,  they  liked  the  place  so  well  that 
they  determined  to  remain.  Mr.  "Whaley  followed  in  October, 
and,  in  partnership  with  Franklin,  opened  the  Tienda  Califor- 
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nia  (California  Store).  In  the  following  April  the  firm  was 
dissolved  and  in  partnership  with  Jack  Hinton,  Mr.  Whaley 
bought  the  interest  of  R.  E.  Raymond  in  the  Tienda  General 
(general  store).  This  partnership  continued  a  year  and  in  that 
time  the  firm  cleared  $18,600 — quite  a  sum  for  those  days.  In 
April,  1853,  Hinton  retired  and  E.  W.  Morse  entered  the  firm. 
Mr.  Whaley  went  to  New  York  and  married  Miss  Anna  E. 
Lannay,  August  14,  1853.  Mrs.  Whaley  is  of  pure  French 
extraction,  being  a  descendant  of  the  De  Lannay  and  Qode- 
frois  families.    On  the  return  of  the  party  to  San  Diego  a  num- 
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ber  of  others,  including  Mrs.  Morse  aiid  Mrs,  Pwle,  came  with 
t^em. 

In  1856  Mr.  Morse  retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr.  Whaley  con- 
tinued alone,  also  engaging  in  briekmaking  in  Mission  Valley 
— the  first  burnt  bricks  made  in  San  Diego  County.  In  that 
year,  also,  he  erected  his  residence  and  store  building,  which  is 
still  standing  at  Old  Town — the  first  burnt  brick  building  on 
the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco.  In  1858  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  with  Walter  Ring^id,  but  the  store  and 
goods  were  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Garra  insurrection,  Mr.  Whaley 
joined  the  Fitzgerald  Volunteers  and  served  in  the  campaign. 
In  1859  he  quitted  San  Diego  and  was  in  different  employments, 
at  San  Francisco  and  in  Alaska.  Soon  after  Horton  came,  he 
returned  from  New  York,  bringing  a  stock  of  goods  with  him. 
He  bought  out  Mr.  Morse,  who  removed  to  new  San  Diego,  and 
took  into  partnership  Philip  Crosthwaite.  By  February.  1870, 
it  had  become  quite  evident  that  the  new  town  would  prevail 
as  the  city  of  the  f\iture,  and  the  firm  removed  to  Horton 's 
Addition.  The  enterprise  did  not  prosper,  however,  and  the 
connection  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Mr.  Whaley.  In  1873  he 
again  went  to  New  York  and  remained  five  years.  In  1879  he 
once  more  settled  in  San  Diego,  and  in  the  foUowini;  fall 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  with  E.  W.  Morse.  Charles 
P.  Noi'll  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  firm.  In  February, 
1886,  Mr.  Noell  sold  out  to  R.  H.  Dalton.  Mr.  Whaley  retired 
from  active  business  in  1888.  He  was  a  large  property  owner 
at  Old  Town,  new  San  Diego,  and  La  Playa.  lie  was  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  but  took  little  part  in  politics,  only  holding  the 
office  of  city  tnistee  in  1885.  city  clerk  in  1881-2,  etc.  He  died 
December  14,  1890. 

WILDER,  Peter.  One  of  the  American  residents  in  1845. 
He  married  Guadalupe  Machado,  daughter  of  Jos6  Manuel 
Machado.  They  had  two  daughters :  Dolores,  who  was  married 
U>  Dr.  David  B.  Hoffman,  and  Befngia,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Samuel  Warren  Haekett.  Wilder  died  and  his  widow 
was  married  a  second  time,  to  Albert  B,  Smith. 

WITHERBY,  Oliver  S.  Judge  Witherby  was  one  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  community,  in  his  day,  as  he  is  yet 
one  of  the  best  remeraberetl.  He  was  born  near  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  February  19,  1815.  Received  his  education  at  the  Miami 
University,  where  he  graduatwl  in  1836.  Studied  law  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1840.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant and  served  about  a  .vear.  when  he  was  invalided  and  dis- 
charged.    Served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  County 
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and  Hcted  as  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Telegraph.  In  February, 
1849,  came  to  San  Diego  as  i|narterniaster  and  commissary  of 
the  I'.  S.  Boundary  Conunission,  reaching  San  Diego  June  1. 
Liking  the  country,  he  decided  to  remain,  and  the  people  of  San 
Diego  County  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  first  assem- 
bly, at  Monterey,  in  1850.  lie  was  appointed  by  this  legislature 
judge  of  the  newly  created  first  district  court  and  served  the 
full  term  of  three  years.  In  18o8  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  customs  for  San  Diego  and  adjoining  counties  and  filled  a 
term  of  four  years.  In  1857  he  purchased  the  Bseondido  Rancho 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  was  a  successful  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  In  1868  he  sold  his  ranch  and  removed  to  San  Diego. 
He  was  a  stocltholder  and  director  of  the  early  banks  of  San 
.Diego,  and  in  1879,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Bank  of  San 
Diego  and  the  Commercial  Bank,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  new  institution  and  served  several  years,  lie  invested 
lai^ly  in  real  estate  and  showed  his  faith  in  the  city's  future 
at  all  times.  He  was  prominently  connected,  as  an  investor  and 
executive  officer,  with  most  of  the  important  enterprises  of  his 
day.  At  the  collapse  of  the  great  boom  and  the  subsequent 
bank  failures,  he  was  "caught  hard"  and  lost  practically  his 
whole  fortune,  although  he  had  been  rated  at  half  a  million. 
He  died  December  18,  1896. 

Besides  the  offices  mentioned,  he  served  as  public  administra- 
tor from  1860  to  1867.  He  was  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  San  Diego  &  Gila  R.  R.,  and  wa.s  its  president  in  1858  and 
for  some  years  after.  Judge  Witherby  was  a  genial  and  pop- 
ular man. 

WRIGHTINGTON,  Thomas.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Henry  D.  Fitch,  Thomas  Wrightington  was  the  first  American 
settler  in  San  Diego.  He  eame  with  Abel  Steams,  on  the 
Ai/iicuclio.  in  1833,  and  settled,  while  Steams  went  on  up  the 
coast.  Wrightington  was  supercargo  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
from  Fall  River,  JIass.,  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  had  a 
good  education.  He  applied  for  naturalization  in  1835  and  got 
provisional  papers  in  1838.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  held  several  minor  offices,  both  under  the 
Mexican  and  American  governments.  Bancroft  spells  his  name 
Ridington,  which  is  erroneom. 

He  married  Juana  Machado  de  Alipas,  widow  of  Damasio 
Alipas  and  daughter  of  Jos^  Manuel  JIachado.  Their  children 
were  Jose.  Serafina,  and  Luis.  Jos4  was  s6nt  to  Boston  with 
the  intention  that  he  should  be  adopted  and  brought  np  by  an 
uncle;  but,  having  taken  offense  at  a  colored  footman  in  his 
uncle's  house,  he  went  off  to  sea  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
a  whaler  all  his  life  and  married  a  Chilean  woman.     Serafina 
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was  married  to  John  Mintum.     Lais  was  killed  by  a  horse,  at 
San  Juan. 

Mrs.  Wrightington  was  a  widow  several  years,  and  a  well 
remembered  character  of  Old  Town,  She  was  a  mother  to  all 
the  unfortunates  around  the  Bay.  She  spent  her  last  da^  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Israel,  at  Coronado. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

^TilE  JOURNALISM  OF  OLD  SAN  DIEGO 

\  HE.  first  paper  published  in  the  city  of  San 
iw»  Diego  was  the  San  Diego  Herald.  The  ini- 
'  I  "^  1™  tial  number  appeared  on  May  29,  1851,  only 
I  j^J  twelve  days  after  the  first  publication  of  La 
■*-  5™  Estrella  de  Los  Angeles  (The  Star  of  Lc« 
Angeles).  In  September  of  the  preceding 
year  a  small  sheet  called  the  San  Luis  Bey 
Coyote  had  been  issued  by  some  army  officers 
stationed  at  that  mission,  purporting  to  be  edited  by  one  C. 
Senior  (Si  Seiior).  It  was  a  comic  journal  neatly  written,  and 
contained  a  map  and'  some  useful  information;  but  it  was  not 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  newspaper,  and  only  one 
number  was  published.  It  is  not  known  how  many  copies  were 
issued. 

The  Herald  was  at  first  a  four-page  four-column  paper,  pub- 
lished every  Thursday.  The  subscription  price  was  $10  per 
annum,  and  the  advertising  rates  were :  8  lines  or  less,  $4  for 
the  first  insertion  and  $2  for  each  subsequent  insertion ;  busi- 
ness cards  at  monthly  rates  and  a  discount  offered  to  yearly 
advertisers.  The  reading  matter  in  the  first  number,  including 
a  list  of  320  letters  which  had  accumulated  in  the  San  Diego 
postoffice,  filled  five  and  three-fourths  columns.  The  local  adver- 
tisements made  two  columns,  and  those  of  San  Francisco  adver- 
tisers eight  and  one-fourth  columns.  The  paper  contained  quite 
a  little  local  news  and  was  well  set  up  and  printed. 

The  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  paper  was  John  Judson 
Ames.  He  was  bom  in  Calais,  Maine,  May  18,  1821,  and  was 
therefore  a  few  days  past  his  thirtieth  birthday  when  he  set- 
tled in  San  Diego.  He  was  a  tall,  stout,  broad-shouldered  man, 
six  feet  six  and  one-half  inches  high,  proportionately  built,  and 
of  great  physical  strength.  His  father  was  a  shipbuilder  and 
owner.  Early  in  the  40's  voung  Ames's  father  sent  him  as 
second  mate  of  one  of  his  ships  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool.  Upon 
his  return,  while  the  ves.<?el  was  being  moored  to  the  wharf  at 
Boston,  a  gang  of  rough  sailor  hoarding-house  runners  rushed 
on  board  to  get  the  crew  away.  Ames  remonstrated  with  them, 
saying  if  they  would  wait  until  the  ship  was  made  fast  and 
cleaned  up,  the  men  might  go  where  they  pleased.     The  run- 
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ners  were  insolent,  however,  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  one  of  the 
intruders  finally  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  chest.  Ames  retal- 
iated with  what  he  meant  for  a  light  blow,  merely  straighten- 
ing out  his  arm,  but,  to  his  horror,  his  adversary  fell  dead  at 
his  feet.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  tried  for  manslaughter, 
eoavieted,  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  the  Leverett  Street 
Jail.  The  roughs  had  sworn  hard  against  him,  but  President 
John  Tyler  understood  the  true  facts  in  the  case,  and  at  onee 
pardoned  him.  After  this,  he  was  sent  to  school  to  complete 
his  education.  A  few  years  later,  being  of  a  literary  turn,  he 
engaged  in  newspa[)er  work,  and  in  1848  went  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  and  started  a  paper  which  he  called  the  Dime 
Catcher,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Whig  party,  in  general, 
and  of  General  Zachary  Taylor's  candidacy  for  the  presidency, 
in  particular. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold,  he  joined  the  stream  of  immi- 
grants and  came  to  California  via  Panama,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  October  28,  1849,  without  a  penny  in  his  pockets. 
Borrowing  a  handcart,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  hauling 
trunks  and  luggage.  He  always  kept  as  a  pocket-piece  the  first 
quarter  of  a  dollar  he  earned  in  this  way.  His  financial  con- 
dition soon  improved  and  he  formed  a  number  of  valuable 
friendships,  especially  among  his  Masonic  brethren  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  any  Masonic  lodge 
in  California,  that  of  California  Lodge  (now  No.  1)  ;  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1849.  On  the  following  9th  of  December  he  became  a 
member  of  this  lodge,  presenting  his  demit  from  St.  Croix 
Lodge  No.  40,  P.  &  A.  M.  of  Maine.  He  also  became  interested 
in  newspaper  work,  writing  under  the  pen  name  of  "Boston." 

The  question  naturally  occurs  at  this  point:  What  was  it 
which  induced  a  man  thus  situated  to  leave  these  friends  and 
settle  in  a  little  town  of  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants  t 
Ames's  own  writings  may  be  searched  for  the  answer,  in  vain. 
It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  his  desire 
for  independent  employment,  for  at  that  time  the  region  could 
not  support  a  paper  which  would  pay  its  publisher  r.  living. 
The  matter  has  excited  wonder  in  other  quarters.  Thus,  a 
writer  in  the  Sacramento  Union  says: 

A  number  of  yoiiDg  but  well. defined  intereBts  caJled  for  the 
pnbliration  of  an  organ  in  this  end  of  the  WeBtem  Ameriean 
seaboard,  though  San  Diego  at  that  early  day.  no  leBs  than  in 
later  times,  offered  very  little  encouragement  of  the  quality  of 
loeal  support  to  a  ncn'spaper.  Any  person  who  was  willing  to 
accept  the  chanees  of  an  easy  living,  and  endure  the  dull  routine 
of  a  little  out  of  the  way  place,  holding  on  for  advantages  that 
must  certainly  come  by  and  by,  might  publish  a  newspaper  in 
San  Diego  auccesehillyi  and  such  a  person  seems  to  have  been 
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found   in   the   conductor  of  the   organ   at   that   place.     To   him 
belongs  the  merit  of  eatablishing  the  press  on  that  lonely  shore. 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  liv- 
iDg  men,  to  whom  Ames  disclosed  it  in  confidence,  and  is  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  the  whole  policy  of  the  Herald.  Ames  estab- 
lished the  Herald  as  the  organ  of  United  States  Senator  William 
M.  Gu'in,  who  expected  to  bring  about  the  division  of  the  state, 
the  atmexation  of  Lower  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  the  construction  of  a  Sovthem  transcontinental  railway  ter- 
minating at  San  Diego.  This,  of  course,  would  have  made  San 
Diego  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  and  probablj'  the  most  im- 
portant eity  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  Gwin  had  the  purposes 
mentioned,  and  that  the  first  transcontinental  railway  project 
was  for  a  line  on  the  32nil  parallel  and  intended  as  an  ontlet 
for  the  Soxithern  states,  are  historical  facts  too  well  known  to 
require  proof.  From  the  first,  the  Herald  vigorously  supported 
Senator  Gwin's  policies,  the  project  of  state  division,  and  the 
Southern  transcontinental  railway.  Xroreover,  the  surprisingly 
large  volume  of  San  Francisco  advertisements  in  the  Herald 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  except  that  the 
paper  was  subsidized  by  means  of  these  advertisements.  It  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  business  enough 
here  to  justify  San  Francisco  merchants  in  using  more  than 
half  of  Ames's  space  for  their  advertisements,  at  the  start,  and 
to  keep  this  up  for  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ames  took  only 
a  slight  part  in  the  public  life  of  San  Diego,  and  spent  all  the 
time  he  possibly  could  in  San  Francisco.  Gwiu  failed  in  all 
these  schemes,  although  he  served  as  senator  from  California 
two  full  terms  from  184!)  to  1860.  He  also  failed  to  keep  his 
promises  to  Ames,  and  the  editor's  end,  broken  in  health,  for- 
tune, and  ambition,  was  truly  a  sad  one.  But  this  is  antici- 
pating; at  the  present  point  in  our  story,  our  editor  is  yoxing, 
strong,  and  full  of  hope. 

In  getting  his  paper  established  at  San  Diego,  he  had  to  over- 
come obstacles  which,  as  he  himself  sa^'s.  "would  have  disheart- 
ened any  but  a  'live  Yankee.'"  Tie  is.sned  a  prospectus  in 
December.  1850,  and  took  suhscription  and  advertising  eon- 
tracts  on  the  strength  of  it.  Had  his  plans  prospered,  the 
Herald  would  have  been  the  first  newspaper  printed  south  of 
Monterey;  but  delays  and  difficulties  followed.  Tie  says  in  his 
first  number: 

We  issued  our  proapeetus  in  December  iHBt.  and  mipposed  at 
the  time  that  we  had  secured  the  materiR)  for  our  paper;  bnt 
when  we  uome  to  pnt  our  hand  on  it.  i(  a-aan't  there!  Deter- 
mioed  to  lose  no  time,  we  took  the  first  boat  for  New  Orleans, 
where  we  selected   our  office,   and   had   returned   as   far  as   the 
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iBthmuB,  when  Dame  Uiafortune  gave  us  another  kick,  snagged 
our  boat,  and  sunk  everything  in  the  ChagreB  River.  After  flah- 
ing  a  day  or  two  we  got  enough  to  get  out  a  paper,  and  pnshed 
on  for  Gorgona,  letting  the  balance  go  to  Davy  Jones'  Loeker. 
Then  comes  the  tug  of  war,  in  getting  our  preaa  and  hear; 
boxes  of  type  across  the  Isthmus.  Three  weeks  of  anxiety  and 
toil  prostrated  ub  with  the  Panama  fever  by  which  we  niieaed 
our  passage  in  the  regular  mail  steamer — the  only  boat  that 
touched  at  San  Diego — thereby  obliging  ub  to  go  on  board  a 
propeller  bound  for  San  Franciaco.  Thia  boat  aprung  a  leak 
off  the  Gulf  of  Tetaauntepec — came  near  sinking — run  on  a  sand- 
bank— and  finally  got  into  Aeapuico  where  she  was  detained  a 
week  in  repairing.  We  at  last  arrived  in  Sao  Francisco,  just 
in  time  to  lose  more  of  our  material  by  the  late  fire. 

Some  side  lights  are  thrown  upon  his  adventures,  by  the  way, 
by  those  to  whom  he  related  them  more  in  detail.  On  arriviog 
at  Cbagres,  be  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  his  outfit  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus.  The  only  means  of  conveyance  was 
by  barges  or  canoes  up  the  Chagres  River  to  the  head  of  nav- 
igation at  Gorgona  or  Crucea,  and  thence  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  Panama.  He  engaged  a  bungo  with  a  crew  of  native  boat- 
men and  started  up  the  river.  When  the  boat  was  snagged,  the 
standard  of  the  press,  a  easting  weighing  about  four  hundred 
pounds,  was  part  of  the  sunken  material  and,  although  the  river 
was  shallow,  the  boatmen  were  unable  to  lift  it  up  on  the  boat 
again.  After  watching  their  futile  efforts  for  half  a  day,  Ames 
lost  his  patience  completely  and,  jumping  overboard  in  a  frenzy 
and  scattering  the  boatmen  right  and  left,  he  seized  the  press 
and  placed  it  upon  the  boat,  himself.  Arriving  at  Cruces,  he 
experienced  great  difficulty  ia  getting  his  goods  transported  by 
mules,  and  had  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  When  he  reached 
Panama,  he  was  compelled  by  the  attack  of  fever  to  remain 
some  time,  along  with  a  number  of  California  immigrants  wait- 
ing for  a  steamer.  During  this  time  of  waiting,  he  set  up  his 
plant  and  published  a  paper  called  the  Panama  Herald,  half  in 
English  and  half  in  Spanish. 

It  would  seem  that  a  man  of  so  much  strength  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  was  of  the  sort  to  make  a  success  of  his  newspaper 
venture  at  San  Diego;  and,  indeed,  though  the  Herald  was 
somewhat  erratic,  it  never  lacked  in  vigor. 

Ames  ca.st  in  his  lot  with  the  new  town  (Graytown,  or  Davis's 
Polly),  which  was  then  just  starting.  He  had  met  William 
Heath  Davis  before  coming,  and  the  latter  aided  him  to  the 
extent  of  almost  $1,000  in  getting  his  press  set  up — a  debt  which 
was  never  discharged.  The  office  of  the  Herald  was  over  the 
store  of  Hooper  &  Co.,  at  the  eorner  of  Fourth  and  California 
Streets.  About  two  years  later,  when  the  new  town  had  proven 
a  temporary'  failure,  the  Herald  was  removed  to  Old  Town,  and 
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for  the  greater  part  of  its  life  occupied  the  second  floor  of  a 
building  owned  by  Louis  Rose,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
plaza. 

Ames's  frequent  trips  to  San  Francisco,  doubtless  made  for 
the  pnrpose  of  looking  after  his  political  fences  as  well  as  bis 
advertising  patronage,  began  soon  after  his  settlement  in  San 
Diego.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  readers,  as  well  as  him- 
self, needed  an  occasional  rest.  Having  no  partner,  it  was  his 
custom  to  leave  the  paper  in  ehai^e  of  his  foreman  or  some 
friend  whom  he  could  induce  to  undertake  the  burden.  This 
course  led  to  trouble  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  an  issue  or  two  to  be  sltipped  at  such  a  time. 
While  he  was  away  on  these  and  other  trips,  it  was  Ames's  cus- 
tom to  write  long  letters  to  the  Herald,  which  he  signed  "Bos- 
ton," and  hence  he  became  locally  known  as  "Boston," 

His  first  trip  to  San  Francisco  seems  to  have  been  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1851,  when  he  left  his  foreman,  B.  M.  Wlnants,  in 
charge  of  the  paper,  "with  a  good  pair  of  scissors  and  a  vast 
pile  of  exchanges." 

On  January  24,  1852,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  again,  leav- 
ing "the  amiable  trio,  Vaurian  &  Co.,"  to  occupy  the  editorial 
ehair.  Vaurian  was  the  pen  name  of  a  contributor  to  the 
Herald,  whose  identity  is  unknown. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1852,  Ames  left  for  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  and  did  not  return  until  the  following  March.  He 
left  the  keys  of  his  office  with  Judge  James  W.  Robinson,  but 
in  December  a  man  named  William  N.  Walton  came  to  San 
Diego  and,  representing  to  Judge  Robinson  that  he  had 
arranged  with  Ames  in  San  Francisco  to  publish  the  paper, 
was  allowed  to  take  possession.  He  proceeded  to  publish  the 
paper  in  his  own  name  from  December  4  until  Ames's  return, 
March  19-21,  1853,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The  only 
allusion  Ames  made  to  this  affair  upon  his  return  was  this: 

During  our  absence  in  the  Atlantic  States,  last  winter,  a 
friend  to  whom  we  loaned  the  keys  of  onr  ofBce  allowed  a 
usurper  to  enter  there,  who  made  such  sad  havoc  with  out 
working  tools,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  SeralA,  that  it  will  take  some  time  yet  to  get  things 
eBtabliahed   on   the  old  basis. 

Six  years  later  this  Walton  was  arrested  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
on  a  charge  of  robbery,  and  the  Herald,  in  commenting  on  this, 
says  that  at  the  time  of  the  Walton  episode  he  had  closed  the 
office  "for  the  season." 

The  Herald  of  August  13,  1853,  contained  the  following 
announcement : 
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We  shall  leave  on  the  first  steamer  for  San  Francisco,  to  be 
absent  about  two  weeks,  A  friend  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  literary  acquirements  will  occupy  tbe  Old  Arm  Chair 
during  our  absence. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  the  most  amusing  scrape  that  Ames's 
absences  led  him  into,  as  it  was  the  occasion  when  Lieutenant 
Derby  edited  the  Herald  for  six  weeks  (instead  of  two)  and 
changed  its  politics,  as  related  farther  on.  Ames  seems  to  have 
learned  something  from  this  experience,  for  upon  starting  again 
for  San  Francisco,  about  December  3rd,  of  the  same  year,  leav- 
ing one  "Borax"  in  chai^je,  he  tr^ve  the  editor  pro  tern,  of  the 
paper  "strict  injunctions  not  to  change  its  politics,"  as  Derby 
had  done. 

In  April,  1855,  Ames  went  East  again.  It  is  said  this  trip 
was  made  on  public  business,  but  nothing  has  come  to  light  to 
show  what  the  public  business  wag.  Ames  himself  states  that 
he  was  present  at  the  convention  of  the  American  (Knownoth- 
ing)  party,  in  Philadelphia,  when  Fillmore  was  nominated  for 
president.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  brouftht  out  Plwe- 
nixiana  at  this  time,  and  it  is  also  understood  that  he  married 
and  brought  his  wife  to  San  Diego  with  him  upon  his  return, 
some  time  the  following  spring. 

During  this  prolonged  absence,  Ames  left  Wm.  H.  Xoyes  in 
charge  of  the  paper,  who  took  good  care  of  it,  not  only  at  this 
time,  but  also  on  several  subsequent  occasions  when  Ames  went 
to  San  Francisco.  In  April,  1857,  when  about  to  depart  on 
such  a  trip,  Ames  left  the  following  savage  attack  upon  certain 
officials  for  insertion  in  the  next  issue: 

Malfeasance  in  Office:  .  .  .  We  have  for  a  long  time 
been  aware  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  our  County  Clerk  and  Re- 
corder for  the  position  which  he  occupies.  ...  It  is  well 
known  that  this  County  is  deeply  in  debt,  but  it  is  not  bo  well 
known  that  the  greatest  portion  of  this  debt  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  ronnty  officers.  .  .  .  The  salary  of  the  County 
Judge  of  this  county  is  flicd  by  law  at  $1000  and  yet  for  a 
long  time  Mr.  Couts,  the  County  Auditor,  has  been  issuing 
scrip  to  bim  at  the  rate  of  $1200  per  annum. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  part.y  had  a  bill  against  the 
county,  of  long  standing,  which  after  some  trouble  he  got  ap- 
provetl,  and  demanded  the  issuance  of  scrip  to  him  first,  so  that 
it  would  be  the  first  paid  when  the  county  had  any  mone\'.  He 
charges  that  Couts  promised  to  do  this  but  evaded  it  and  issued 
scrip  clandestinely  to  his  friends  ahead  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  other  offices  in  the 
county  to  which  he  (Couts)  could  be  elected  or  appointed,  as  be 
at  present  only  fills  the  following:  County  Clerk,  County  Re- 
corder,  County   Auditor,  Clerk  of   the  Court  of  Sessions,  Clerk 
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of  the  First  District  Court,  Clerk  of  the  Boaril  of  Supervisors 
and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Eqimlization;  the  income  of  vrhich 
offices  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ofBcer  in  the  county. 

This  looks  aa  though  Gilbert  had  been  reading  the  San  Diego 
Herald  when  he  drew  his  charaetLT  of  Pooh  Bah,  in  the  opera 
of  the  Mikado.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Herald  Noyes  repndi- 
ates  this  blast  and  "wishes  it  distinetly  understood  that  it  owes 
its  paternity  to  the  regular  editor." 

The  issue  of  Ma,\'  30,  1857.  contains  an  apology  for  its  lean- 
ness in  the  matter  of  news,  "the  editor  being  absent  in  San 
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Francisco,  the  sub-editor  gone  into  the  country,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  'devil'  having  sloped,  leaving  us  'alone  in  our  glory,' 
with  an  overabundance  of  labor  to  perform,  and  a  dearth  of 
local  news." 

It  is  probable  that  on  account  of  his  relations  with  Senator 
Gwin,  Ames  had  free  steamer  traiLsportation  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  Herald's  life.  Derby  seems  to  have 
had  some  such  thought  in  his  mind  when  writing  this: 

"Facilis  descensus  Arerni,  which  may  be  liberally  translated: 
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It  is  easy  to  go  to  San  Francisco.    Ames  has  gone." 

During  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  Herald's  publication  in 
San  Diego  it  was  not  so  "easy,"  for  the  paper  severely  criti- 
cises the  Holliday  steamship  line,  complains  of  its  poor  service 
and  high  fares,  "which  prevent  the  editor  from  going  to  San 
Francisco  on  pressing  business,"  indicating,  possibly,  that  the 
free  pass  had  been  called  in. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  paper  was  changed  several 
times.  The  first  issue  announced  it  to  be  "Independent  in  all 
things,  neutral  in  nothing,"  but  soon  afterward  it  supported 
Bigler  for  governor,  and  the  full  Democratic  ticket  nominated 
by  the  Benicia  convention.  But  Ames  was  independent  enough 
to  kick  over  all  party  traces  when  he  felt  like  it.  He  opposed 
President  Pierce  and  severely  criticised  him  at  times;  one  rea- 
son for  this  doubtless  being  the  fact  that  Pierce  had  vetoed  a 
bill  appropriating  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  San 
Diego  River.  In  April,  1855,  he  hoisted  the  name  of  General 
Sam  Houston  for  president.  In  May,  1856,  he  came  out  for 
Fillmore  and  Donelson  for  president  and  vice-president,  and 
went  over  completely  to  the  Knownothing  party,  substituting 
for  hia  original  motto  the  following:  "Thoroughly  American 
in  principle,  sentiment  and  effort."  This  bolt  to  the  Know- 
nothing  party  appears  not  to  have  produced  any  results.  The 
town  and  county  were  Democratic  up  to  the  time  that  Horton 
came,  and  for  some  little  time  thereafter.  When  the  Know- 
nothing  movement  died  out  Ames  returned  to  the  Democratic 
fold.  In  1857  his  motto  was  changed  to:  "Devoted  to  the 
interest  of  Southern  California." 

It  is  clear  that  Ames  suppressed  many  things  which  he 
thought  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  town.  The  trouble 
with  the  San  Francisco  volunteers,  following  the  Garra  insur- 
rection, is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Herald.  Again,  while 
Ames  was  away  on  one  of  his  trips,  the  editor  pro  tern,  thought 
proper  to  write  up  and  condemn  certain  disorders.  Some  of 
the  citizens  protested  against  this  publicity  in  a  letter  in  which 
they  declared  it  was  contrary  to  Ames's  policy  to  have  such 
items  appear.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  raueh  inter- 
esting hi.storical  material  has  been  lost,  on  account  of  this  pol- 
icy of  suppression— a  policy  which  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  many  difficulties  under  which  the  paper  struggled  would 
make  an  interesting  story  could  Ames  himself  tell  it.  There 
was  no  telegraph,  no  telephone,  no  railroad  in  those  days,  and 
for  news  of  the  outside  world  he  was  dependent  upon  a  semi- 
monthly mail  service  by  steamer,  which  service  was  poor  and 
irregular.  He  seems  to  have  depended  for  his  exchanges  almost 
entirely  upon  the  pursers  of  the  steamers  calling  at  this  port. 
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In  almoet  every  issue  of  the  paper  he  ackDowledgee  the  receipt 
of  bundles  of  papers,  or  growls  about  the  uegleet  of  those  who 
should  deliver  mail  and  do  not.  After  the  transcontinental 
stage  line  was  opened  to  the  East  (August  31,  1857)  matters 
went  somewhat  better. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1855  the  Herald  ran  for  some  time  a 
list  of  all  the  postoiSces  in  California  and  at  all  times  it  was 
found  necessary  to  fill  up  with  miscellaneoua  matter. 

Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  print  paper,  and  several  issues  were  printed  on  com- 
mon brown  wrapping  paper,  for  the  reason  that  the  paper 
ordered  had,  through  some  neglect  or  blunder  at  San  Francisco, 
not  arrived. 

The  failure  of  Gwin's  schemes  had  a  very  depressing  effect 
upon  Ames,  whose  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  very  high, 
and  other  causes  tended  to  discourage  him.  Ilis  wife  died 
Jfarch  14.  1857,  and  not  long  after  unknown  parties  mutilated 
and  destroyed  the  monument  at  her  grave.  On  October  of  this 
year,  while  he  was  absent  in  San  Francisco,  a  gale  blew  down 
and  completely  demolished  his  house  at  Old  Town,  known  as 
"Cosy  Cottage."  These  things  saddened  and  embittered  him 
and.  already  somewhat  given  to  indulgence  in  liquor,  he  became 
dissipated  and  broken  in  health.  He  married  again,  about  1858 
or  1859.  Soon  after  this.  Brigham  Young  ordered  the  Mormons 
living  at  San  Bernardino  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  to  aid  him  in 
resisting  the  United  States  troops  under  Albert  Sydney  John- 
ston,  and  most  of  them  sold  out  in  haste  for  whatever  they  could 
get.  The  influx  of  Americans  who  bought  them  out,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Holcomb  Valley,  made  San  Ber- 
nardino quite  lively  and  Ames  determined  to  remove  his  paper 
to  that  place.  The  last  number  of  the  San  Diego  Herald  was 
i&siied  April  7,  1860,  and  then  Mr.  Harvey  C.  Ladd,  a  Mormon 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  San  Diego,  hauled  the  outfit  to  San 
Bernardino,  and  Ames  began  the  publication  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Herald.  The  new  paper  did  not  prosper,  however,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  sold  out  to  Major  Edwin  A.  Sherman.  Ames's 
end  was  now  near,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  dav  of  July,  1861. 
He  had  one  son,  called  Huddie.  bom  in  San  Diego,  November 
19.  1859,  and  died  in  San  Bernardino  March  27,  1863.  Hia 
widow  married  again,  and  she  is  now  also  deceased. 

The  press  which  was  used  in  printinc  the  Sini  Diego  Herald 
was  an  old-fashioned  Washington  hand  pres.s.  made  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  New  York,  and  numbered  2327.  It  is  still  in  use,  in  Inde- 
pendence. Inyo  Connty,  where  it  prints  the  Inyo  Independent. 
After  using  it  for  a  time  to  pubtiah  the  SaH  Bernardino  T'afriot, 
at   the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Ma.jor  Sherman  employed 
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Mr.  Ladd  to  haul  it  across  the  mountains  to  Aurora,  then  in 
California,  but  now  in  Nevada,  where  in  May,  1862,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Esmeralda  Star.  Three  years 
later  he  sold  the  outfit  to  other  parties,  and  it  was  later  takeu 
to  Independence,  It  should  be  brought  to  San  Diego  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  historical  collection.  There  may  be  a  few 
scattered  numbers  of  the  Herald  in  the  hands  of  old  residenta, 
but  the  only  collection  known  is  that  in  the  San  Diego  public 
library.  A  few  numbers  are  missing,  but  it  is  almost  complete. 
The  preservation  of  this  invahiable  file  is  dne  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Morse. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  achievements  of  John  Jud- 
son  Ames,  there  are  some  things  to  condemn,  but,  on  the  whole, 
much  to  praise.  lie  was  large-hearted,  generous,  and  enterpris- 
ing. For  that  time,  his  education  was  good  and  he  wrote  with 
clearness  and  fluency.  lie  had  opinions  of  his  own  and  was  not 
backward  about  expressing  them.  In  speaking  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Abolitionists,  he  refers  to  them  as  "such  men  as  Garrison 
and  Sumner,  who  are  distracting  the  country  with  their  treason- 
able and  fanatical  preachings."  Like  other  journalists,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  please  all  the  people  all  the  time,  and 
there  was  frequently  local  dissatisfaction  with  his  utterances. 
June  10,  1852,  he  published  a  letter,  signed  by  nine  residents 
and  business  men  of  San  Diego,  discontinuing  their  subscriptions, 
and  made  sarca-stic  comments  on  it;  and  a  few  months  later  he 
says:  "There  are  several  individuals  in  this  city  who  don't  like 
the  Herald.    We  don't  care  a  damn  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 

On  another  occasion  he  broke  out  thus : 

Insolenre, — There  is  a  maD  in  this  town,  holding  a  public  po- 
sition, who  hHR  gat  to  lining  his  toaj^e  pretty  freelj'  of  late, 
and  but  tliat  we  esteem  him  beneath  the  notice  of  reaponBible 
eitizens,  we  have  been  half  inclined,  on  Beveml  occasions,  to 
knock  him  down  and  give  him  a  good  sound  thrashing.  If  we 
thought  the  better  portion  of  the  community  would  justify  na. 
and  the  District  .\ttorney  would  not  bear  down  too  hard  upon 
us  for  a  fine,  we  would  try  what  Eood  a  little  pummeling  would 
do  an  insolent  official. 

It  is  probable  that  Ames's  immense  size  kept  him  out  of  trou- 
ble, as  no  one  eared  to  tackle  him.  There  is  no  record  of  his  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  a  duel,  or  in  any  personal  combat,  except 
the  mythical  one  with  Lieutenant  Derby,  but  an  item  in  the 
Herald  of  August  1-3,  1853,  shows  that  he  was  a  valuable  peace 
officer  and  something  of  n  sprinter  as  well. 

Indian  Eoirs. — There  is  scarcely  a  day  paaaes  that  there 
is  not  some  fight  among  the  Todinns  about  town,  in  which  one 
or  more  is  cut  or  otherwise  niutilaled — and  all  through  the  di- 
rect influence  of  whiskey  or  some  other  iutoxicating  drink  sold 
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to  them  by  Californi&QS  or  Ampncans  A  row  nccuTrcJ 

last  Sunday  niglit  in  which  aonie  fifteen  or  twenty  dronkpn  In- 
diana participated,  some  of  nhom  got  badlj  beaton  or  cut  with 
knives.  Sheriff  tonway  called  upon  a  number  of  titiaens  about 
12  o'clock  to  go  and  arreat  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  They 
succeeded  in  capturing  eleven  of  the  tribe,  who  were  arraigned 
the  nert  day  before  Justue  Franklin  One  was  fined  $10  and 
sentenced  to  ten  days  imprisonment,  another  to  rcceiie  -o 
lashes  each  for  two  offences;  and  two  were  fined  to  and  costs. 
On  arresting  the  last  "batch"  the  ringleader  was  put  in  charge 
of  Judge  Ames,  to  convey  to  the  "lock-np."  They  had  ad' 
vanced  but  a  few  rods  from  the  rest  of  the  party  when  the 
Indian  made  a  sudden  spring  from  his  leviathan  escort  and 
made  tracks  towards  the  river.  The  Judge  commanded  him  to 
stop,  but  he  kept  on,  and  was  fired  at  twice — the  last  ball  tak- 
ing a  scratch  at  his  side  just  under  the  left  arm.  Having  no 
more  shots,  legs  were  pnt  into  requisition,  and  then  came  the 
tug  of  war.  The  Indian  held  his  own  for  about  fifty  yards. 
when  the  Judge  began  to  gaiu  on  him,  and  when  he  had  got 
within  striking  distance,  that  ponderous  arm  of  his  came  down 
twice  with  a  "slung  shot,"  breaking  the  Indian's  right  arm 
and  his  left  collar  bone,  which  brought  him  to  the  groun^l. 
when  be  was  secured  and  taken  to  the  calaboose. 

Soon  after  this  oeeurreQce,  Ames  advertised  for  the  return  of 
a  sword  cane.  It  also  appears  that  he  had  some  difficulty  with 
Major  Justus  JleKinstry,  which  mutual  friends  thouglit  it  nec- 
essary to  arrange  before  Ames's  departure  for  the  East,  in  April, 
1853,  and  J.  R.  Gitchell  published  a  card  stating  that  a  recon- 
eiliation  had  been  effected.  It  is  clear  that,  notwithstanding  his 
gigantic  size,  our  first  editor  was  not  altogether  a  man  of  peace. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  he  was  very  remiss  in  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  That  he  had  enemies  in  San  Diego  and  vicinity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  held  bnt  one  elective  office,  and  that 
a  minor  one. 

Lieutenant  George  II.  Derby  made  San  Diego  his  home  for 
about  two  years,  from  1853  to  1855,  and  left  behind  him  mem- 
ories which  the  people  of  San  Diego  cherish  to  this  day.  This, 
not  merely  because  the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  funny  things  in 
Phoenixiana  is  laid  here,  but  quite  as  much  on  account  of  his 
lovable  personality.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is  famil- 
iar with  that  delectable  book  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  profit- 
able to  reproduce  any  considerable  part  of  it;  but  it  is  believed 
that  something  about  Derby's  life  and  pei-sonality,  with  a  few 
selections  of  local  interest  from  Pliocnij-iava  and  others  from  the 
old  Herald  files  not  so  familiar  to  the  public,  will  prove  of 
interest. 

George  Horatio  Derby  was  bom  in  Dedham,  Massacluisotts, 
April  3,  1823.  He  attended  school  in  Concord  and  is  remem- 
bered by  Senator  Hoar,  who  says  in  his  Aulobiofjmplni  that 
Derby  was  very  fond  of  small  boys.    Afterward  he  tended  store 
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in  Cimcord.  but  failed  ti>  please  hia  employer,  "who  was  a 
simn  anil  avarieioiis  person."  Durinj;  the  pn)prietor's  weekly 
ahseiK-eN  in  Boston,  Derby  would  stretch  himself  out  on  the 
counter  and  read  novels,  and  at  such  times  did  not  like  to  be 
djstur1)ed  to  wait  oti  customers  and  was  quite  likely  to  tell  theni 
the  kimkIs  they  wanted  were  out.  He  afterward  entered  Wesi 
Point  and  ftraduated  with  distinction,  in  1846.  He  served 
throtiKh  the  Mexican  War.  was  wounded  at  Ccrro  Oordo,  ami 
was  made  a  first  lieutenant. 

In  April,  1849,  he  arrived  in  California  on  board  the  loua. 
with  General  Bennett  Riley  and  a  part  of  the  Second  Infantry 
Rt^inient.  He  was  employed  on  different  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Toim^raphical  Corps,  until  July,  1853,  when  he  was  detailed 
to  superintend  the  tumiuK  of  the  San  Diepo  River  to  make  it 
deliouch  into  False  Bay.  Ilis  description  of  the  voyage  down 
and  of  the  apjH'aranee  of  the  town  of  San  Diego  at  that  period, 
in  i'hofHuiana,  are  among  the  funniest  things  he  ever  wrote. 
He  met  Judge  Ames,  and  has  this  to  say  about  him:  "I  fell 
in  eonvetsation  with  Judge  Ames,  the  talented,  good-hearted, 
but  eccentric  editor  of  the  i^an  Diego  Herald.  ...  I  found 
'the  Judge'  exceedingly  agreeable,  urbane  and  well  informed, 
and  obtained  from  him  much  valuable  information  regardrnR 
San  Diego."  Ames  appears  to  have  proposed  to  Derby  almost 
immediately  to  take  charge  of  his  paper  for  two  weeks,  while 
he  made  one  of  his  fretpient  trips  to  San  Francisco.  Ames  and 
Derby  had  probably  met  in  San  Francisco.  At  least,  it  is  quite 
certain  they  were  acquainted,  for  Derby  had  been  in  San  Diepi 
<luring  the  precedint^  April,  on  business  connected  with  the 
work  on  the  river,  and  at  that  time  visited  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
of  which  order  they  were  both  members.  He  was  undoubtedly 
well  ae{|uninted  with  Derby's  reputation  as  a  writer,  as  his 
sketches  had  appeared  iu  the  San  Francisco  papers  over  the  pen 
names  of  "John  Phoenix"  and  "Squibob."  Derby  readily  fei! 
in  with  the  proposal.  doubtl(>ss  foreseeing  opportunities  for  no 
end  of  fun.     The  situation  is  developed  thus  in  the  Herald: 

In  his  issue  of  August  13th.  .\nies  said: 

Our  Abxfnee. — Wc  shall  leave  on  the  first  ateamFT  for  San 
Francisco,  to  lip  absent  about  two  weeks.  A  friend  of  acknowl 
eiltfeil  ability  anil  literary  acquirement s,  will  occupy  the  "old 
nrm  chair"  iliirinjt  our  absence. 


Lo.   I  an, 

OH    editor! 

Hasn't    Ames   t^ne    to   San   Franciaco 

(with   this   ( 

■erv  letter   i 

n   his  poeket),  leaving  a   notice  in   his 

last  edition. 

"that   durii 

ng  his  absence  an  able   literary  friend 

will   assume 

his   position 

as   editor   of   the   Herald."   and  am  I 

not  that  abli 

?  literary  fri 

end!  (Heaven  save  the  mark).  "You'd 
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better  believe  it,"  I've  been  writing  a  "leadw"  and  funny 
anecdotes  al]  da;  .  .  .  and  such  a  "leader"  and  inch  anee- 
dotes.  I  '11  send  you  the  ]iaper  next  week,  and  if  you  don 't  al- 
low that  there's  been  no  Bui'h  publication,  weekly  or  serial, 
Hinee  the  daya  of  the  "Bniilum  Flagttaff"  I'll  (^an-fi^b,  and 
take  to  rea<ling  Johnson's  Dietionary. 

In  the  Herald  he  made  the  following  aiiiioniicement : 

Ncit  week,  with  the  Wvine  assistance,  a  new  hand  will  be 
applied  to  the  bellows  of  thia  establishment,  and  an  intensely 
interesting  issue  will  possibly  be  the  result.  The  paper  will 
be  published  on  Wednesday  evenin);;  and,  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  erowd  will  please  form  in  the  plaza,  passing  four  abreast 
by  the  f'ity  Hall  and  Herald  office,  from  the  gallety  of  which 
Jobnny  mill  hand  them  their  papers.  "E  ptnribuK  uimm,"  or 
"A    word   to   the   wise  ia  batfautr." 

Ames  neglected  to  ask  what  Derby's  politics  were,  or  to  give 
instructions  respecting  the  policy  of  the  paper  during  his 
absence.  The  result  was  disastrous,  for  Derby  immediately 
■changed  its  polities  from  Democratic  to  Whip.  The  mingling 
of  fnn  and  seriousness  in  his  political  leaders  of  this  time  is 
inimitable.  He  sometimes  mixenl  up  the  two  gubernatorial  can- 
didates, Waldo  and  Bigler,  referring  to  them  as  "Baldo  and 
Wigler,"  or  "Wagler  and  Bildo." 

"Old  Bigler,"  he  declares,  "hasn't  paid  the  people  of  this 
county  anything  for  supporting  him  (though  judging  by  the 
tone  of  the  Independent  Press,  he  has  been  liberal  enough 
nlwive).  We  think  therefore  they  will  do  precisely  as  if  he  had, 
—vote  for  a  better  man." 

Again : 

Frank,  out  accomplished  compositor,  who  belongs  to  the 
fighting  wing  of  the  Unterriflcd  Democracy,  "groans  in  sjiirit 
and  is  troubled,"  as  he  sets  up  our  heretical  doi-trinea  and  opin- 
iona.  He  says  "the  Wliigs  wilt  be  delighted  with  the  paper 
this  week. " 

We  hope  so.  We  know  several  rewpectable  gentlemen  who  are 
Whigs,  and  feel  anxious  to  delight  them,  as  well  as  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  (of  whose  approval  we  are  eonfldent),  and  all 
other  aorta  aad  conditions  of  men,  always  exceiiting  Biglerites 
and  AbolitioniHts.  Aht  sighs  the  unfortunate  Frank,  but  what 
u'iil  Mr.  Ames  say  when  lie  gets  backT  Haven't  the  alightest 
idea;  we  shall  probably  ascertain  by  reading  the  first  Hniitd 
published  after  his  return.  Meanwhile,  we  devontlv  hope  that 
event  wilt  not  take  place  before  we've  had  a  chance  to  give 
Mr.  Bigler  one  blixzard  on  the  subjects  of  "Water-front  ex- 
tension," and  "State  Printing."  We  understand  these  schemes 
fully,  and  are  inclined  to  enlighten  the  public  of  San  Diego  with 
regard  to  them.  Ahl  Bigler.  my  boy,  old  is  J.  B.  but  cunning. 
sir,  and  dfvUish  uly.  Phoenix  is  after  you,  and  you  'd  better 
pray  for  the  return  of  the  editor  rfc  facio  to  San  Diego,  while 
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On  September  17th,  Derby  says  that  Ames  had  promised  to 
write  to  the  Herald  regularly.  "We  present  to  our  readers 
this  week  the  only  communication  we  have  received  from  him 
for  publication,  since  his  departure.  It  contains  the  speeches 
of  William  Waldo,  advocating  his  own  election;  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Judge  himself  before  the  Railroad  meeting,  in 
favor  of  San  Diego  as  the  Western  terminus;  and  the  political 
principles  in  full  of  John  Bigler.  Apart  from  these  matters  of 
interest,  it  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  a  model  commu- 
nication, for  it  contains  no  personal  allusions  whatever,  nor 
anything  that  could  cause  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  most  mod- 
est maiden,  or  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive  or  fas- 
tidious. As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  considei-ed  the  most 
entirely  unexceptionable  article  the  worthy  Judge  ever  com- 
posed.    Here  it  is: 

"Letter  from  J.  J.  Ames,  Esq.,  for  the  Sail  Diego  Herald.'^ 

(A  blank  space.) 

But  although  Ames  was  strangely  silent  for  a  time,  he  did 
write  Derby,  at  last,  protesting  against  his  policy.  This  letter 
was  not  received,  however,  until  after  the  election,  and  remem- 
bering this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  Derby  treated  it: 

We  have  received  by  the  Goliah,  an  affecting  letter  from 
Judge  Arnex,  beseeching  iis  to  return  to  the  fold  of  Democrsey 
from  which  he  is  inclined  to  intimate  we  have  been  straying. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  have  been  laboring  under  a  delusion— 
-ind  that  Waldo  is  a  l,VTiig!  Whyl  lorl  How  singular!  But  anx- 
ious to  atone  for  our  past  errors,  willing  to  please  the  taste 
of  the  Editor,  and  above  all,  ever  solicitous  to  be  on  the  strong 
side,  we  gladly  abjure  our  former  opinions,  embrace  Democracy 
with  ardor,  slap  her  on  the  baeit,  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  erecting  a  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Plaza,  and  to 
[.rove  our  sincerity,  run  today  at  the  head  of  our  columns,  a 
Democratic  ticlcet  for  lS5ij,  which  we  hope  will  please  the 
iniiHt  fastidious.  Being  ratlier  bard  up  for  the  principles  for 
our  political  faith,  we  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  bacit 
uninbers  of  the  Democratic  Rericw,  and  finding  therein  that 
'•Democracy  in  the  ivprcmacy  of  man  occr  his  aecidenU,"  we 
hereby  express  our  contempt  for  a  man  with  a  sprainecl  ankle, 
and  unmitigBtrd  scorn  for  anybody  who  may  be  kicked  by  a 
mule  or  a  woman.  That's  Democratic,  ain't  it  I  Oh.  we  un- 
derstand these  things — Bless  your  soul,  Judge,  we're   a   Demo- 

The  ticket  which  he  "ran  up"  wns  as  follows: 

Democratic   State   Nominations. 
Subject   to   the  Decision   of   the    State   Democratic    Conven- 
tion, May.  18.15.     For  Governor,  John  Bigler.     For  Lieutenant- 
Samuel   Purdv. 
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Concerning  the  Whig  ticket  he  says: 

The  ' '  Phoenix  T kket ' '  generally,  appears  to  give  general 
Batiafaction.  It  was  merely  put  forward  suggestively,  and  nut 
being  the  result  of  a  i^lii]ue  or  convention,  the  public  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  such  alterations  or  erasures  as  they 
may  thinfa  proper.  1  hope  it  may  meet  with  a  strong  sup- 
port on  Ihe  day  of  election;  but  should  it  meet  with  defeat,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  bear  the  inevitable  mortiGeation  that  must 
result  with  my  usual  equanimity. 

Like  unto  the  great  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, or  the  magnanimous  Boggs  after  his  defeat,  in  the  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  Missouri,  I  shall  fold  my  arms  with  tran- 
quillity, and  say  eitUer  "C'cst  fini,"  or  "Oh  shavi,  I  knoar'd  it!" 

The  Whig  ticket  carried  the  county,  but  the  Democrats  car- 
ried the  state.  His  comments  npon  the  result  of  the  election 
are  interesting: 

-Vcirs  of  the  H'ffi-.^We  publish  this  week  the  gratifying 
intelligence,  so6re  la  izqaierda  (over  the  left),  of  the  trium- 
phant re-election  of  John  Bigler  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
this  commonwealth.  The  voice  of  the  Democracy  has  been 
heard,  pealing  in  thunder  tones  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  waking  the  echoes  on  Mokelumne  Hill, 
growling  in  sub-bass  from  the  San  Joaquin  {Repvblieaii),  re- 
verberating among  the  busy  and  crowded  streets  of.  Monterey, 
and  re-echoed  from  tbe  snow-capped  summits  of  i5an  Bernar- 
dino, with  extensive  shouts  of  Extension  and  John  Bigler  for- 
ever! While  we  of  San  Diego,  through  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  Golidh  (which  put  the  Voiee  aboard  but  left  it  at 
San  Pedro),  havo  gone  on  unhearing  and  unheeding  and  voted 
for  William  Waldo,  just  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  was  taking 
place.  Many  reasons  arc  nssigntj  by  the  Independent  Press 
of  San  Francisco,  and  our  Whig  exchanges,  for  the  election 
of  Bigler.  1  am  inclin^-d  to  attribute  it  principally  to  the  de- 
feat of  Waldo,  and  the  fact  that  the  San  IHcflo  'Herald  took 
no  active  part  in  the  Gubernatorial  election.  Had  Waldo  been 
successful,  or  our  course  been  of  another  character,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  result  would  have  been  differ- 
rnt.  But  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  as  tbe  old  gentleman  sweet' 
ly  remarked,  when  he  chopped  off  the  end  of  his  nose  with  a 
razor,  in  an  endeavor  to  kill  a  fly  that  had  lit  thereon  while  he 
was  shaving.  "There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends 
rough — liew  them  as  we  may."  Governor  Bigler  is  still 
Goii-nior  Bigler,  there'll  be  no  A'j.  to  his  name  (unless  it  be 
ex-tensiun)  for  the  next  two  years;  the  people  are  satisfied,  he 
is  gratified,  and  I  am  delighted,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  it 
makes  very  little  difference  to  me  individually,  or  the  people 
of  this  county  at  large,  whether  the  water  front  of  San  Fran- 
cisco remains  unaltered,  or  is  extended  to  Contra  Costa.  San 
Diego  boasts  a  far  finer  harbor  at  present  than  her  wealthier 
rival,  and  when  that  of  the  latter  is  entirely  filled  up,  it  will 
be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated.  "It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good."  If  this  election  should,  how- 
ever indirectly,  cause  San  Diego  to  assume  its  proper  position 
as  the   first  commercial  city  of  California,  1  shall   reverence 
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the  Dame  of  Jolin  Bigter  forever,  and  I  nitl  bestow  that  hon- 
ored appellation  upon  my  youngest  child,  and  have  it  engraved 
upon  a  piece  of  leather  or  other  suitable  material,  and  Bns- 
pended  about  that  tender  infant's  nefk,  until  such  time  as  he 
shall  be  old  enough  to  learn  and  love  the  virtues  of  his  hon- 
ored God  si  re. 

Derby  never  wrote  auj-thing  more  delicious  than  his  aeconnt 
of  the  combat  (which  did  not  occur)  between  himself  and  Ames 
upon  the  latter's  return,  when  "we  held  'the  Judge'  down  over 
the  press  by  our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his  teeth 
for  that  purpose),"  until  "we  discovered  that  we  had  been 
laboring  under  a  'misunderstanding,'  and  through  the  amicable 
intervention  of  the  pressman,  who  thrust  a  roller  between  our 
faces  (which  gave  the  whole  affair  a  very  different  complexion), 
the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  on  the  most  friendly  terms." 
The  people  of  San  Diego  took  the  change  of  politics  of  the 
Herald  rather  seriously,  greatly  to  Derby's  delight.  One  old 
gentleman,  still  living,  admits  that  he  hurried  to  the  Herdd 
office  and  paid  a  year's  subscription  in  the  belief  that  the  chanpe 
was  genuine.  There  was  quite  a  little  s))eculation  as  to  "what 
Ames  would  do  to  Derby  when  he  got  back."  and  Derby  played 
upon  this  apprehension  and  purposely  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  was  awaiting  Ames's  return  in  trembling  terror.  Thus, 
he  says : 

Though  this  is  but  my  second  bow  to  a  San  Diego  audience, 
I  presume  it  to  be  my  last  appearance  and  valedictory,  for 
the  editor  will  doubtless  arrive  before  another  week  elapses. 
the  gun  will  be  removed  from  my  trembling  grasp,  and  the 
Herald  will  resume  its  great  aims,  and  heavy  firing,  and  I  hope 
will  discharge  its  debt  to  the  publie  with  accuracy,  ami  pre- 
cision. Meanwhile  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  "Be  virtuons 
and  you  will  be  happy. ' ' 

The  friendly  relations  between  Ames  ami  Derby  were  never 
broken,  and  the  combat  which  Derb\-  describes  was  purely 
imaginary'.  The  editor  was  a  very  large  man,  and  had  a  rep- 
utation as  »  fire  eater,  while  the  lieutenant  was  small,  and  such 
a  combat  would  have  been  a  very  unequal  affair.  Ames's  own 
comments,  in  the  first  number  after  his  return,  show  that,  if 
he  did  not  entirely  relish  the  joke,  he  reconeiletl  himself  to 
bear  it: 

Turned  Up  Again!  Here  we  arc  again!  Phoenix  has  played 
the  "devil"  during  our  absence,  but  he  has  done  it  in  such  a 
good  humoreil  manner,  that  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  He 
has  done  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  has  left 
undone  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done;  but  at  what  evil 
he  has  done  cannot  be  undone,  we  may  as  well  "dry  up" 
and   "let   it   slide." 
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H<>  hns  abused  Captain  Wright,  and  likr  Davkl  of  scripture 
memorj-,  lie  has  killeit  off  the  Uoliah.  He  bas  abused  our  noMe 
frienil,  Governor  Bigler.  but  as  tbe  people  in  thia  refcion  eon- 
iidered  it  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  Independetit  (T)  Prexg  of  San 
(^nciseo,  it  had  a  eontrary  effect  from  that  intended,  and 
we  are  perfectly  satlaGed  with  the  rpBult.  Notwithstanding 
the  )n-eat  hiie-aDd-ery  throughout  the  l>llale,  that  Ouv.  Big- 
ler  was  the  father  of  the  "Extension  Hchenie,"  and  every 
imaginable  outrage  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  ami  that 
hired  emissarieB  were  sent  down  here  from  San  Praneiseo.  to 
stir  up  dibeord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demoi-raey,  Waldo  p)t  but 
about  thirtv  majority  in  the  eountv — and  these  votes  were 
all  east  in' one  pre<'in<'t.  Well,  it's  at)  over.  Bigler  is  Gov- 
ernor, anil  the  eountry  is  safe  for  the  next  two  years,  at  least. 

The  filffl  of  the  Herald  trive  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
friendship  which  coiitimied  to  exist  between  these  two  men,  so 
long  as  they  both  lived.  In  1855.  Ames  compiled  I'hoenijriana 
and  superintended  its  publication.  This  was  done  agairiHt 
Derby's  judgment,  he  apparently  thinking  the  matter  too 
ephemeral  for  such  a  setting.  It  is  iKtssible  th»t  he  also  doubted 
Ames's  competeney,  and  if  so.  he  was  justified,  for  a  more  slop- 
pily gotten-up  book  has  seldom  been  issued.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  naive  humor  and  exquisite  drollery  with  which  it 
abounds  made  it  a  success  and  today  it  is  a  classic.  It  was  with 
considerable  pride  that  Ames  annountred.  in  1859,  that  he  had 
re-engaged  the  services  of  "John  Phoenix"  to  write  for  the 
Herald  exclusively. 

The  fun  which  Derby  had  while  conducting  the  Herald,  aside 
from  the  famous  political  boiileversement.  has  received  too  lit- 
tle attention.  In  his  first  number,  he  added  to  the  editorial  col- 
umn, under  the  name  of  Ames:  "Slightly  assisted  by  Phoenix." 
He  had  fun  with  ex-Governor  McDongal.  who  chanced  to  visit 
the  city: 

Vi*lingvi*hid  rwiforii..— His  ex-Excellenev.  the  Hon.  Joliu 
UcDongal,  and  Col-  J.  B.  Wells,  from  San  Kranc-isi-o,  have  ar- 
rived among  us  on  business,  which  will  detain  them  until 
the  arrival  of  the  next  steanivr  <as  they  have  no  other  means 
of  getting  away). 

The  (iovernor  looks  as  hate,  hearty  and  roseate  as  ever; 
don't  think  Bigler  stands  much  chance  of  election,  and  wouldn't 
be  quite  inconsolable  if  he  ithowld  be  defeated.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  n  theological  and  polemical  eontrovcrsy  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  since  his  arrival,  in  which  they  have  hail 
it  "Nip  and  Tuck,"  the  Gov,  taking  an  occasional  "Nip" 
to  clear  his  mind  and  fortify  his  spirits  as  "Friar  Tuck'' 
would  get  a  tittle  advantage  in  the  argument.  At  their  last 
sitting,  the  discussion  turned  upon  the  "Divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture«."  and  was  closed  by  a  remark  of  the  Governor's,  "that 
the  Bible   (like  his  adversary's   nose),  was  a   good   deal   reatl." 

Governor  McDougal  goes  to  the  Playa  today  to  wail  for  the 
Northfmer    to     take    him     to     San     Francisi-o.     The    Gov.    ex- 
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l>rfSBoa  liimeelf  mucb  (Ratified  with  his  visit;  and  we  arc  pleased 
to  bear  that  it  ia  hia  inteotioD  to  purchase  an  elegant  man- 
8i<m  lately  erected  at  New  Town,  bring  his  family  here  in  the 
spring,  and  make  Sau  Diego  his  permanent  residenee.  He  niJl 
dfvoto  himself  to  the  profeasion  of  the  law,  and  will  Le  a 
most  valuable  acquisition   lo  our   bar. 

The  Herald  having  received  a  letter  from  the  resident  i>hy- 
sician  of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asyhim,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  Derby  says  he  will  send  it,  and  anxiously  inqnirea 
whether  two  could  not  be  used  t  He  also  asks  whethei-  the  idea 
of  sending  for  the  Herald  was  the  doctor's  or  the  patient's; 
and  if  the  latter,  "they're  sensible  to  the  last,"  "there's 
method  in  their  madness,"  and  "they  ought  immediately  to  be 
discharged,  every  mother's  sod  of  them." 

Derby  was  fond  of  San  Francisco,  and  his  writin<rs  al)ound 
with  allusions  to  it.  This  remark  may  aid  somewhat  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  following: 

The  Press  of  San  Fm it cisro.— The  sfpamer  of  tlie  lat  from  San 
Pranciaoo  brought  no  papers,  none  whatever — Some  three  or 
four  weeks  sinee,  two  little  papera,  called,  we  believe,  the  "  Atta 
California"  and  the  ' ' Herald, ' '  were  published  regularly  in 
that  village,  and  we  used  occasionally  to  receive  them,  They 
were  made  prinei|ially  of  exnerpts  from  the  San  Diefio  HeratS, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  faiUire  of  the  Goliah,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  roaila,  preventing  our  paiM'r  reaching 
them  with  its  customary  regularity,  should  have  caused  their 
publieation  to  be  discontinued. 

San  Francisco  is  a  place  of  little  business  or  importance,  but 
in  H  large  city  like  this,  country  intelligence  is  occasionally 
amusing,  and  slioutd  either  of  the  altovc  papers  be  republished 
or  R  new  press  started  in  San  Frani'isco,  we  shall  be  willing  to 
exchange.  We  are  juat  informed  that  two  little  poHlieal  sheets 
called  the  "Commercial  Ailrrrtifcr,"  and  the  " Plarer  Times  and 
Transcript,"  are  occasionally  pul>lished  yet  in  San  Franciwo. 
Ah,  we  dare  say;  we  have  never  seen  them,  however.  Willing 
to  encourage  the  humble  efforts  of  any  individuals  if  exerted 
in  a  proper  direction,  we  shall  not  object  to  an  exchange  with 
either  of  these  little  affairs,  if  they  think  proper  to  request  it. 

While  the  work  on  the  San  Diego  River  was  progressing,  he 
allowptl  himself  the  luxury  of  a  few  jil>es  about  it.  T'i>on  his 
arrival,  he  wrote: 

Here  I  saw  Lieut.  Derby  Ihimaelfl,  of  the  Topograph- 
teal  Engineers,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  emneinted  appearance 
nnd  seriouH  east  of  features.  Constant  study  and  unremitting  at- 
tention to  Ilia  laborious  duties  have  reduced  him  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  but  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  aay  that  an  iin- 
rcquitiil  attachment  in  his  earlier  days  is  the  cause  of  his 
careworn  appearance. 

He  WHB  sent  out  from  Washington  pome  months  since  "to 
dam  the  San  'Diego   River,"  and   he  informed   me  with  a  dfpp 
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sigh  sod  nieJaDcholy  sniilc,  that  lie  had  <1oiie  it   (mpntally)  sev- 
eral times  since   his  arrival. 

A  littlt'  later  he  noted  that:  "The  report  that  Lieut.  Derby 
has  sent  to  San  Fraaeiseo  for  a  lathe,  to  be  used  in  turning  the 
San  Diego  River  is,  we  understand,  entirely  without  foundation." 

The  Indians  at  woik  on  the  river  behave  well  aod  shovel 
with  great  ardor  con  amore.  There  are  at  present  47  of  them 
at  work,  aad  50  more  are  oipected  early  in  the  week.  They 
are  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Conroy  and  Charles  Gage,  over- 
seers, and  tlieir  own  chiefs,  Manuelito   and  old  Torafis,     Tents 


have  been  pitched  for  them,  and  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
beans,  and  the  flesh  of  bulls  (a  burnt  offering  they  do  not  des- 
pise), they  are  as  happy  as  circumstances  will  admit,  aod  "doing 
as  well  as  could  be  expected," 

The  shanty  occupied  by  the  workmen  on  the  San  Diego 
Biver  has  been  christened  "The  Phoenix  Hotel,"  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  brevet  editor  of  the  Sen  Diego  Herald. 
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One  more  quotation  from  his  writinpi  must  suffice.  In  1856. 
Colonel  Warren,  secretary  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society,  invited  Derby  to  deliver  an  oripinal  poem  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  in  September.  Derby  accepted  the  in\'i- 
tation  by  letter,  and  wrote  the  following:  as  a  sample  of  what 
he  eould  dor 

Here's  to  the  land  of  potatoes  and  carrots, 

Whoae  baiikg  grow  wild,  rii-b  bacoit  ami  yarrol*; 

Where  each  apple  aod  pear  a  dollar  apiece  is, 

And  a  man   may  devour  just  as  much  as  he  pleases  (Spoken— 

if  he's  the  money  to  pay  for  them.) 
Where  the  soil  is  tceininf(  with  vegetable  treasures, 
And  a  pumpkin  ten  feet  in  circumference  tneasiires; 
Where  to  root  up  a  turnip,  an  oi  employed  is; 
By  each  laborer  a   very  large  salary  enjoyed   is;    (P/aji  on 

the  Kord  cflery) 
And  kind  Colonel  Warren  with  interest  watches 
The  growth   of  parsley  and   marrowfat  squaaheB, 
And  stirs  up  the  farmers,  sod   gives  them  rules  of  action  and 

incentives  to  exertion,  and  constantly  teachea 
How  they  ought  not  to  let  Oregon  get  ahead  of  them,  but 

establish   nurseries  at  once,   where  they  could   raise  at 

very  trifling  expense,  all  kinds  of  grafted  fniit, 

pears  and  apples,  and  cherries,  and  the  most  delicions 

peaches,  4c,  &c,  ic. 

Listening  to  the  stories  told  about  him  by  old  San  Diegans, 
it  becomes  clear  that  Derby  was  an  incorrigible  joker  aiid 
player  of  pranks.  One  lady  recalls  that,  having  one  day 
climbed  into  an  empty  cn)ckery  cask,  for  fun,  Derby  slipped 
up  and  started  the  cask  rolling  with  her,  so  that  her  dress  was 
sadly  torn  on  the  projecting  nails.  She  and  her  husband  lived 
in  upstairs  rooms  at  the  old  Gila  House,  and  Derby  used  In 
come  into  the  room  below,  when  he  knew  she  was  alone,  and 
rap  on  the  ceiling  with  his  cane,  to  frighten  her.  Once  whiU- 
he  and  Mrs.  Derby  were  calling  on  this  lady  and  all  sitting  on 
the  hotel  piazza,  Derby  climbed  upon  the  head  of  an  empty 
barrel  and  began  to  make  a  burlesque  speech.  While  he  wa.i 
in  the  midst  of  this,  waving  his  arms  and  talking  loud,  the  head 
of  the  barrel  suddenly  fell  in  with  him  and  he  took  a  tumble, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  bis  audience.  The  house  in  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Derby  lived  is  still  standing.  He  had  a  verj- 
remarkable  memory,  conid  recite  chapter  after  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  and.  after  hearing  a  sermon,  eould  repeat  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  said  that  he  expected  the  appointment  to 
make  the  Pacific  Railroad  survey  and  was  greatly  disappointwl 
when  he  did  not  receive  it. 
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In  later  years  he  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  lighthouses 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  He  died  May  15,  1861, 
in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  his  friend  Ames  died  at  San 
Bernardino  two  months  later.  His  son,  Qeorge  McClellan 
Derby,  Is  now  a  lieiitenant-colonel  in  the  army. 
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ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  NEW  SAN  DIEGO 

h  HE  site  of  old  Sau  Diego  was  by  no  means 
\      favorable  for  a  seaport  town.     The  presidio 

TTCa  was  located  on  the  hill  above  the  river,  at  the 
t^  outlet  of  Mission  Valley,  merely  becaase  the 
vTl  place  eould  be  easily  fortified  and  defended 
against  the  savages.  Old  Town  grew  up 
upon  the  flat  below  Presidio  Hill  because  it 
was  originally  only  an  overflow  from  the 
I  itself.  La  I'laya  took  on  some  size  and  importance  and 
flourished  for  a  time  because  it  lay  close  to  deep  water,  but  its 
topographj'  was  such  as  to  offer  no  encouragement  to  the  growth 
of  a  large  city.  San  Diego  simply  could  not  have  come  into 
being  with  anything  like  its  present  consequence  and  future 
promise  where  the  Spanish  planted  the  seed  of  the  city  in  1769, 
nor  where  the  seed  was  wafted  and  took  root,  on  Point  Loma, 
in  the  brief  day  of  Mexican  dominion. 

These  conditions  were  sure  to  become  manifest  when  men  of 
energy  and  ambition  should  arrive  and  begin  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  region.  Such  men  came  with  the  American 
flag  and  but  little  time  elapsed  before  they  were  planning  a  new 
San  Diego  at  a  far  more  eligible  point  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  bay.  And  yet,  though  these  men  had  the  judgment  to 
choose  the  best  spot  for  the  city  and  the  imagination  to  behold 
its  possibilities,  they  lacked  the  constructive  capacity  required 
for  its  building.  Hence,  their  effort  goes  into  history  as  an 
iinsnecessfnl  effort  to  take  advantage  of  a  genuine  opportunity. 
Andrew  B.  Gray,  who  served  as  surveyor  with  the  boundary- 
commission,  and  who  was  afterward  a  major-general  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  first 
selected  the  present  site  of  San  Diego.  In  June,  1849,  tlie  offi- 
cials of  the  survey  camped  near  the  spot  where  the  army  bar- 
racks are  now  located,  on  what  is  now  H  Street.  It  occurred 
to  Gray  at  that  time  that  this  was  the  true  location  for  such  a 
city  as  would  inevitably  develop  in  connection  with  this  great 
natural  seaport.  He  discussed  the  matter  freelv  and  found 
several  San  Diegans  who  indorsed  his  conception,  but  the  enter- 
prise required  capital. 
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In  February,  1850,  William  Ileath  Davis  came  to  town  and 
Gray  promptly  laid  his  scheme  before  him.  Davis  thoujrlit  well 
of  it  and  agreed  to  co-operate.  On  March  16,  an  agreement  was 
made  by  which  Gray,  Davis,  Jos6  Antonio  Agiiirre,  Miffuel  de 
Pedrorena,  and  William  C.  Ferrell  entered  into  a  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  new  townsite.  Befon?  the 
papera  were  signed,  however,  a  vessel  arrived  at  La  Playa  with 
materials  for  the  new  government  building,  in  charge  of  ({uar- 
termaster  and  commissary  for  the  Southern  Dejiartment,  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  D.  Johns.  Gray  and  his  associates  saw  that  the 
location  of  the  government  buildings  at  La  Playa  would  make 
it  very  difficult  to  attract  population  to  their  townsite.  Hence, 
they  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  Lieutenant  Johns  and  urging 
the  advantages  of  the  new  location  upon  him.  They  argued  so 
convincingly  that  Johns  reshipped  the  materials  which  had  been 
landed  at  La  Playa  and  brought  the  vessel  across  the  bay, 
anchoring  off  the  new  townsite.  Johns  evidently  joined  the 
syndicate,  for  he  received  one  of  the  eighteen  shares.  The  oth- 
ers were  distributed  four  each  to  Gray,  Davis,  Aguirre  and  . 
Pedrorena,  and  one  to  Ferrell,  the  attorney.  Under  the  agree- 
ment. Davis  undertook  to  build  a  wharf  and  warehonse,  retain- 
ing the  ownerehip  of  the  land  and  improvements.  The  -scheme 
seems  to  have  been  very  well  "put  up,"  combining  capital, 
Influence,  and  the  necessary  expert  knowledge  in  engineering. 

On  March -18,  1850,  the  associates  were  granted  the  land  for 
which  they  applied  to  the  city,  the  deed  being  signed  by  Alcalde 
Thomas  W,  Sutherland.  The  tract  contained  160  acres,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  what  is  now  Front  and  on  the  north  by 
what  is  now  D  Streets  and  cost  $2.304 — ^a  nice  little  townsite 
which  is  now  worth  considerably  more  than  it  wa.s  r>6  years  ago. 
It  was  long  supposed  that  it  included  the  adjacent  tide  lands, 
lying  on  the  bay  shore  between  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water, 
but  this  construction  proved  to  be  incorre<!t.  The  temw  of  the 
grant  called  for  "a  new  port."  and  stipulated  that  a  wharf  and 
warehouse  should  be  bnilt  within  IS  months. 

Xew  San  Diego  certainly  started  with  bright  ])rospects.  The 
country  was  prosperous,  had  recently-  beccmie  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  receiving  constant  recruits  in  the  way 
of  American  settlers.  The  gold  boom  in  the  north  was  iit  full 
tide  and  people  were  nishing  to  California  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  would  seem  the  new  town  should  have  de|>op- 
ulated  Old  Town  and  La  Playa,  attracted  n  reasonable  share 
of  the  newcomers,  and  quickly  established  itself  on  a  sure 
foundation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  brig  Cifbcll  arrived  at 
Sflu  Francisco  from  Portland.  Maine,  loaded  with  lunilK-r  and 
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enrried  bIso  eight  or  ten  houses  already  framed  and  a  ([uantity 
<>f  bricks.  Davis  bought  this  CAtgo  and  sent  the  ship  at  once 
to  San  Diego,  where  all  but  80,000  feet  of  the  lumber  was  used. 
The  wharf  and  warehouse  were  begun  in  September,  1850,  aod 
finished  in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  wharf  extended 
from  the  foot  of  Atlantic  Street  for  some  distance,  then  turned 
and  extended  at  a  right  angle  to  the  stream.  Its  total  length 
was  600  feet,  and  with  the  warehouse  it  cost  about  $60,000. 
The  barracks  were  built  in  1851,  on  a  block  given  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  two  companies  of  troops  from  the  mission  moved  in. 

The  first  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Davis — one  of  the  framed 
houses  sent  on  the  Cyhell.  It  was  on  State  Street,  between  G 
and  II.  About  1855,  this  house  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Knowles  and  removed  to  its  present  location  on  11th  Street, 
between  K  and  L.  Davis  also  put  up  a  number  of  other  build- 
ings, among  them  one  at  the  corner  of  State  and  P  Streets 
known  for  years  as  the  "San  Diego  Hotel."  Gray  also  put  up 
a  house,  which  is  still  standing,  on  State  Street  between  H 
and  I  and  was  known  as  the  "Hermitage."  Some  army  officers 
also  bought  \oXn  and  built  houses,  among  them  Captain  Nathan- 
iel Lyon.  A  short  time  before  the  Civil  War,  a  number  of  these 
houses  were  removed  to  Old  Town,  being  either  moved  bodily, 
or  taken  down  and  re-ereetod. 

The  coming  of  the  IlfraUl  in  May,  1851,  was  an  important 
event.  At  that  time,  the  following  were  in  business  at  new 
San  Diego,  as  shown  by  the  advertisements  in  the  Tlerald: 

George  F.  Cooper,  general  merchandise,  comer  4th  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets.  The  office  of  the  Hprald  was  upstairs  over  this 
store. 

Ames  and  Pendleton,  lumber  and  merchandise,  California 
Street. 

Slack  &  Morse,  general  merchan'lise. 

The  Boston  House,  Slack  &  Morse. 

J.  Judson  Ames  was  the  notary  public. 

On  Jnly  31,  1851,  the  Herald  states  that  Davis's  new  wharf 
would  be  completed  in  about  a  week.  This  wharf  was  used  by 
the  government  for  several  years,  and  was  for  a  time  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  government  buildings  were  designed  as 
a  militar\-  storehouse  and  depot,  and  formed  the  government 
depot  of  supplies  for  several  posts.  The  supplies  were  sem  ont 
by  ship,  unloaded  at  Davis's  wharf,  and  sent  out  by  wagon 
trains  to  Tejon.  Yuma,  Mojave,  San  Luis  Rev,  Chinn,  Santa 
Tsabel,  and  other  places. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  new  town  had  to  eon- 
ti>iid  from  the  start  was  the  alisence  of  fresh  water.  The  offi- 
eei-s  sent  n  water-train  to  the  Snn  Diego  River,  near  Old  Town, 
every   da.i'.     Major  MeKinstry   contracted   with   a   Mr.   Goens. 
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who  had  sunk  a  well  at  La  Playa,  to  do  the  same  at  tlie  new 
town.  He  sunk  about  300  feet  on  the  government's  land,  iind 
then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  suddenly  abandoned  the  job 
and  quit  the  country.  However,  it  was  not  long  until  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  water  was  struck  near  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent courthouse,  Front  and  B  Streets,  and  soon  after  at  StHte 
and  F.  where  X[r.  Morse  had  sunk  a  well,  and  by  Captain  Sher- 
man on  his  new  addition.  The  future  of  the  new  town  now 
seemed  assured. 


5  KNOWN  AS  "THE  HBRHITAGE"  BUILT  BY  UEUTENANT  GRAY 


That  this  opinion  did  not  prevail  in  every  quarter,  however,  is 
clear.  The  people  of  La  Playa  were  naturally  disappointed  at  los- 
ing the  wharf  and  goveniment  buildings  and  the  access  nf  busi- 
ness and  population  going  with  them.  Old  Town  was  the  county 
seat  and  the  largest  center  of  wealth  and  population,  but  beyau 
to  fear  the  loss  of  that  distinction.  This  three-cornered  fight 
continued  for  some  years,  and  it  was  difficult  to  prophesy  which 
would  win  out.  People  in  other  places  also  had  opinions.  Thus, 
the  San  Francisco  Alta  California  said  in  September,  18."»1: 
"The  establishment  of  the  new  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay  was 
certainly  a  most  disastrous  speculation,  an  immense  amount 
having  been  sunk  in  the  operation." 
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But  the  "most  unkiiulest  cut  of  all"  was  that  of  Bartlett,  who 
saw  the  place  in  February,  1852,  and  wrote  thus:  "Three  miles 
south  of  San  Diego  is  another  town  near  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
which  was  surveyed  and  plotted  by  Mr.  Gray,  U.  S.  surveyor 

to  the  boundary   commission,  while  on   duty   here 

There  is  no  business  to  bring  vessels  here,  except  an  occasional 
one  with  government  stores.  There  is  no  water  nearer  than  the 
San  Diego  River,  three  miles  distant.  Efforts  indeed  are  being 
made  to  find  it  with  an  artesian  well ;  but  with  what  success 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  timber  near,  and  wood  has  to 
be  brought  some  eight  or  ten  miles.  Without  wood,  water,  or 
arable  land,  this  place  can  never  rise  to  importance." 

At  the  time  of  the  Indian  uprising,  late  in  1851  and  early 
in  1852.  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  gov- 
ennnent  stores  at  new  San  Diego,  it  being  suggested  that  the 
depot  would  be  a.  natural  point  of  attack  for  the  loot-loving  sav- 
ages,  and  the  number  of  regular  troops  being  small.  Levi  M. 
Slack  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  at  Warner's  ranch, 
Mr.  ^lorse  was  absent  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  and  their 
store  remained  closed  until  his  return,  in  May,  1852.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  uprising  had  any  lH.sting  effect  upon  the 
new  settlement. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  considerable  settlement  at  new 
San  Diego  of  immigrants  who  came  by  the  Southern  route,  by 
way  of  El  Paso  and  Yuma.  At  Warner's  ranch  they  divided, 
part  sioing  to  Los  Angeles  and  part  coming  here.  In  October, 
1887,  while  some  laborers  were  dicing  a  culvert  on  B  Street 
between  7tli  and  8th,  they  found  an  old,  forgotten  graveyard 
and  removed  five  coffins  which  were  reinterred  in  the  cemeterj'. 
E,  AV.  Jlorse  was  of  the  opinion  that  these  were  graves  of  mem- 
bers of  this  party  of  immigrants,  eight  of  whom  died  while  they 
were  here.  lie  appeared  not  to  know  what  had  become  of  these 
people,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  who  they 
were  or  what  became  of  them.  The  best  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the.\-  were  a  party  of  gold  hunters  who,  after  remaining 
loner  enough  to  recruit,  went  on  to  the  northern  diggings  over- 
land or  by  ship. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  in  view  of  what  has  since  hap- 
pened, the  new  San  Diego  of  Gray  and  Davis,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  advantage  of  its  site  and  the  improvements  which  gave 
it  the  benefit  of  shipping  facilities  and  ffovcrnnient  head<)usr- 
ters.  could  not  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
old  San  Diego.  Early  in  185-3.  less  than  two  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  wharf.  E.  W.  Morse  and  the  Herald  establisb- 
ment  had  removed  to  the  Old  Town  of  the  Spanish  fathere. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  marks  the  date  when  the  tide  turned 
definitely  away  from  the  new  undertaking,  though  there  was  a 
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slight  revival  in  1859,  on  account  of  army  activities.  Soon, 
however,  the  Civil  War  came  on  and  the  troops  went  East,  leav- 
ing new  San  Diego  to  fall  into  decay.  The  wharf  and  ware- 
house ended  ignominiously  as  fuel  for  the  volunteers  assembled 
there  in  the  cold  winter  of  1861-2,  and  the  toredos  cleaned  up 
the  piles.     Many  years  later  (1886)  Mr.  Davis  obtained  $6,000 


foi-  the  loss  of  his  wharf.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Santa 
Fe  wharf, 

The  "  iliddletown "  tract  of  687  acres  was  the  scene  of  an 
enterprise  inaugurated  by  the  prospects  of  new  San  Diego.  It 
was  granted  by  Alcalde  Joshua  H.  Bean  to  Oliver  S.  Witherby, 
Wm.  II.  Emory,  Cave  J.  Couts,  Thomas  W,  Sutherland,  Atkins 
S.  Wright,  Agostin  Ilaraszthy,  Jose  Maria  Estudillo,  Juan  Ban- 
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dini,  Chai-les  V.  Xo^ll,  and  Henry  Claytim,  on  Hay  27,  l(<r>ll. 
It  became  dormant  with  the  new  town,  Imt  in  later  years  i-evivi-d 
and  became  valuable  property,  and  there  was  a  snit  for  its  par- 
titiun.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  additions  in  the 
new  eity. 

The  tnie  and  endnrinjr  Han  Diefjo — the  city  of  twlay  and 
trimorrow — does  not  date  from  1850,  nor  is  Andrew  \i.  Gray  its 
father.  When  Gray  and  his  associates  had  jione  and  countwl 
their  lalxir  Kist,  the  snnny  slope  and  the  bine  waters  had  yet 
many  years  to  wait  before  the  real  founder  and  builder  should 
r.rrive. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  MODBEN  CITY 

\X  THE  15th  of  April,  1867,  something  hap- 
^_^  KHT  P*-'ned  which  radically  changed  the  course  of 
«■  rafl  San  Diego  history.  This  was  the  arrival  of 
1  M  jM  ft  man  from  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer 
'  ^--^  5wl  Pacific.  He  was  not  possessed  of  large 
means,  represented  no  organization,  and  had 
no  personal  following,  yet  waa  destined  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  which  should  ehange 
the  location  of  the  city  and  start  it  on  the  road  to  real  and 
enduring  greatness.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  have  "Father" 
Horton's  own  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
coming  and  of  how  he  pn>eeeded  after  his  arrival.  At  this 
point  it  is  important  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  previous  career  and 
to  make  some  characterization  of  his  work  in  founding  the 
modem  city. 

AloDzo  Erastus  Ilorton  was  born  at  Union,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1813.  He  whs  thus  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  when  he 
bej^an  his  work  in  San  Diego,  an  age  at  which  very  few  men 
undertake  a  new  task  of  sueh  importance.  He  came  of  old  Xew 
England  stock  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  really  a  picture  of 
his  times.  It  begins  with  the  clean,  sweet  ]x)vi'rty  which  went 
with  the  migration  of  the  old  stock  into  new  conntries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  The  family  began  their  westward 
march  while  the  future  founder  of  San  Diego  was  two  years 
old,  moving  from  Connecticut  to  Madison  County,  New  York. 
They  next  moved  to  Oswego  County  and,  in  182-1.  the\-  had 
reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  at  the  town  of  Seriba.  and 
were  living  in  n  htg  house.  Young  Horton's  father  had  become 
blind  and  the  lioy  l>egan  to  earn  money  by  basket -ma  king,  while 
still  going  to  school.  Later,  he  contributed  to  the  family  sup- 
port by  hewing  timber,  which  was  sold  in  the  local  market.  By 
the  time  he  reached  hia  majority  he  had  gained  experience  as 
a  grocery  clerk,  as  a  lake  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  as  cap- 
tain and  owner  of  a  small  vessel  engaged  in  the  wheat  trade 
between  Oswego  and  Canada.  He  retired  from  the  lake  with 
several  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a   cooper.     In   spite  of  his  strength,  and  his  local   note  as  a 
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wri'stlfr.  a  pliysieiari  told  him  ho  hail  cousii  nipt  ion  and  could 
not  live  a  year  unless  he  went  West. 

At-tinff  ni>oii  the  advice,  he  proceeded  to  Milwaukee  in  May, 
1836.  The  next  fifteen  years  he  spent  mostly  in  "Wisconsin, 
with  one  or  two  trips  to  New  York.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity-  of  the  frontier  to  make  money  in  various  ventures, 
principally  liy  trading;  in  hind  and  cattle. 

After  the  .Mexican  War,  when  he  had  aeciinu dated  ahout 
$4,0)10.  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  lioiiRht  land  warrants  from  the 
Boldiers  at  less  than  their  face  value.  With  these  hts  returned 
to  Wiseonsin  and  located  ten  sections  of  land  in  the  pinery  on 
Wolf  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  Oshkosh,  in  what  is  now 
Onta^amie  County.  The  land  cast  him  70  cents  an  acre  and 
containet.1  a  good  millsit*^  and  steamer  landing.  Here  he  laid 
out  the  town  of  Ilortonville,  which  still  flourishes.  lie  encour- 
aged settlement  by  funiishine  work,  giving  free  lots,  and  sell- 
ing lumber  at  half-price,  to  those  who  would  build  houses.  In 
less  than  three  years  he  sold  the  mill  and  town  for  $7,000  and 
later  the  balance  of  the  land  at  $15  an  acre,  so  that  his  first 
important  enterprise  netted  him  a  comfortable  fortune.  Then 
he  joined  the  tide  and  went  to  California,  arriving  in  18.^1  and 
settling  in  the  mining  region,  lie  opened  a  store  at  Pilot  Hill 
and  constructed  a  ditch  over  six  miles  in  length  to  supply  min- 
era  with  water.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  disposed  of  his 
property  for  $fi,500.  which  represented  but  a  slight  profit  on 
his  original  investment,  and  began  trading  in  gold-dast.  first, 
acting  on  commission  for  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and 
later,  on  his  own  account. 

The  business  of  bu.ving  gold-dust  in  pioneer  times,  when  the 
couiitry  swarmed  with  rough  characters,  involved  considerable 
danger  and  Ilorton  had  his  full  share  of  adventure.  The  fol- 
lowing incident,  related  in  the  Uorion  Gcncalogi/.  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  187C,  shows  us  how  he  drew  npon  his  fnnd 
of  Yankee  shrewdness  to  avert  trouble  on  one  occasion: 

Ho  Hrrived  one  evpiiiiig  Ht  one  of  the  rough  taverns  of  those 
tMm.s,  wiMi  trcaaiire  eiioiigh  about  liini  fo  incite  tlic  gamblers 
.nlioiit  liim  to  worse  oriniea  for  its  possesBion.  His  good  clothfB 
«cri>  povend  with  very  dirty  overalls  and  eotton  shirt.  In  psl- 
r'lilnting  Yankoo  jihrasc,  ha  interrogateil  the  proprietor  as  to 
his  arrommodationB  for  man  and  beaut,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  his  charges.  Card-playing  ceased  for  a  time  in  the  general 
.'istonishnient,  then  the  [larty  shouted  with  laughter  at  the 
i;r>en  ehap  from  ronneftieut.  The.v  bantered  him  to  play 
'iff  a  Tnnlife  triek.  He  showed  them  how  to  eat  the  mush  and 
milk,  which  he  had  stipulated  for  as  his  supper,  and  with  a 
viiwii  of  indifferenec  at  the  jests  made  at  his  expense,  he  sig- 
nitlcd  his  desire  to  sleep.  The  door  of  his  room  whs  witbont 
li-k  or  bolt,  but  the  landlord  laughingly  assured  hia  guest  that 
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he  irould  be  tbe  lust  man  anyODO  would  think  of  robliiiig. 
He  awoke  next  morning  from  an  uudistiirbcd  Blfep,  ami  ;.( 
breakfast  time  was  up  and  dteasfd.  He  passed  over  a  stiiall 
package  of  diist  in  settlement,  which  was  acce[ited  and  pro- 
nouneed  all  right.  Word  was  aent  to  the  stable,  hts  iwr^e 
could  now   be  brought   out — his  bill  was  paid. 

"Miater,  want   to  buy  aouie  more  of  tlrnt   atufff 

"Yes";   replying   with   a  surpriard   look. 

"How  moeh!'' 

"Suppose  I  can  buy  all  yoti  have  to  sell." 

"Will  you   treat   (his   'ere   crowd  if  you   ean'tf" 

"Yea,  I  will,  and  yeou,  too." 

Diminutive  aafks  of  duat  were  handed  to  tht  wond-  ring 
hosi,  and  the  coin  couuted  out  in  return  By  the  time  liJ  'iW 
had  changed  hands,  the  landlord's  (20  pitcea  were  exhansli'd 
and  our  Yankee  had  played  the  "trick"  with  a  $^50  pile  still 
in  resm-e.  The  laugh  came  in  then  louder  than  the  night 
before:  and  aa  the  glasses  were  being  filled  the  buM  r  of  the 
gold-dust  remarked,  irreligiously,  that  he  mould  ha(e  robbed 
the   fellow  himself  if  he  had  known  how  he  was  playing  li  m. 

The  ^Id-dust  speculation  turiied  out  profitably,  sonn'tiiiies 
paying  ns  much  as  $1,000  a  month.  Ilorton  was  also  liitrhly 
fortiiiiato  ill  an  ice  speculation  in  El  Dorado  County,  from 
which  he  realiwd  *8.000  in  a  few  months.  In  JIarch.  1S.">6,  he 
was  a  pnsscnper  on  the  Hteamer  i'oi-tiz  for  Panama,  and  found 
himself  involved  in  the  fight  between  the  Americans  and  the 
natives,  which  occurred  on  the  Isthmus.  lie  took  a  eonspic- 
tioiis  part  in  protecting  the  passengers  during  their  flight  from 
the  hotel  to  the  ship,  but  lost  $10,000  in  -:ofd  m  the  result  of 
the  riot.  On  arriving  .in  Xew  York,  he  was  seut  to  Wjishington 
to  represent  the  passengers  in  reporting  to  the  gnvenmient. 
From  that  time  until  1861,  he  repeatedly  journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington in  connection  with  the  affair,  making  a  stri'nnous  fight 
for  the  recovery  of  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  passen'rei's.  A 
settlement  was  reached  at  last,  but  Ilorton  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  commissioner  from  New  Oranada  that  hia 
own  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  eredifoi-s. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Ilorton  returned 
(o  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  e.\tendetl  his  wanderings  as  far  north 
as  British  Columbia,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  trading 
without  success.  He  then  went  to  San  Francisco  to  lieyin  life 
over  again.  lie  first  tried  a  stall  in  the  market,  then  real  estate, 
and  finally  went  into  the  furniture  business,  where  be  was 
doing  fairly  well  when  the  San  Diego  idea  took  piissession 
of  him. 

The  man  who  came  in  1867  to  Jay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  San  Diego  had  had  a  rough,  adventurous  career  and  was  a 
true  product  of  frontier  conditions.  By  instinct  and  training, 
he  was  a  trader  and  a  bold,  shrewd  speculator,   but   he  was 
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also  a  man  endowed  with  the  creative  cast  of  mind  who  pre- 
ferred to  trade  and  speculate  where  he  could  also  build  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  important  things  which  had 
come  from  his  labors.  In  estimating  the  work  of  such  a  man  it 
is  important  to  avoid  extremes  of  praise  or  blame.  Thus  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  avarice 
and  took  no  pride  in  what  he  did  beyond  the  amount  of  money 
it  paid  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  treat 
him  as  a  philanthro|)ist  who  thought  only  of  social  gains  and  the 
good  of  others.  His  predominant  motive  in  coming  to  San 
Dieyo  was  to  engage  in  what  he  rightly  conceived  to  be  a  good 
real  estate  speculation.  In  carrying  the  scheme  into  effect  he 
adopted  a  policy  of  lilwrality  not  always  tempered  with  wisdom, 
but  consistently  designed  to  foster  his  own  interests  while  ben- 
efitting the  community  as  a  whole.  He  was  shrewd  enough  U> 
see  that  wliatever  made  San  Diego  larger  or  more  prosperous 
must  make  him  richer,  and  he  was  broad  enough  to  pursue  this 
object  in  a  wa>'  that  gave  everyone  a  share  of  the  results.  He 
entered  upon  his  work  without  any  comprehensive  training  for 
the  laying  out  of  a  modern  city,  and  made  some  mistakes  in  conse- 
quence wliieh  have  often  been  criticised.  Such  mistakes  were 
never  due  to  petty  motives,  for  pettiness  had  no  place  in  his 
character.  His  methods  were  always  marked  by  boldness  and 
generosity,  springing  fnim  boundless  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  city. 

Although  Horton  does  not  Iwlong  to  the  class  of  men  who  have 
founded  communities  in  order  to  illustrate  some  great  idea,  or 
to  facilitate  human  progress  in  some  important  direction,  he 
nevertheless  displayed  high  qualities  in  his  work  at  San  Diego. 
He  exercised  the  soundest  judgment  in  selecting  the  site  upon 
whieli  a  city  could  be  built.  He  was  not  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  tlie  location — that  credit  belongs  to  Lieuten- 
ant Gray,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter — but  he  was  the  first 
to  create  a  successful  settlement  here.  The  abortive  attempt 
which  preceded  bis  undertaking  certainly  made  his  work  no 
easier.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  it  stamped  it  with  failure  in 
advance.  He  had  a  large  measure  of  imagination,  that  gift  of 
the  gods  which  enables  men  to  foresee  what  is  to  happen  and 
to  discern  the  practical  steps  by  which  events  may  be  brought 
to  pass.  I'ndoubtedly  the  opportunity  was  much  riper  in  1867, 
when  Horton  began,  than  in  1850,  when  Gray  had  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  ability  to  know  when  oppor- 
tunities are  ripe  is  an  important  quality  in  itself.  There  were 
able  men  in  San  Diego  when  Horton  came,  and  able  men  else- 
wheri'  in  California,  but  they  did  not  know  that  the  time  had 
pome  to  make  a  new  San  Diego  where  the  city  now  stands.  Hor- 
ton not  only  saw  his  chance,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  take  his 
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phanee  at  a  time  when  his  pecuniary  capital  was  so  small  that 
it  would  have  appalled  most  men  to  think  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, much  less  to  set  their  hands  to  it. 

Not  only  did  he  have  discernment,  imagination,  and  courage, — 
the  pioneer  of  modern  San  Diego  had  boundless  confidence  in 
himself  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  force.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  no  richer  after  buying  his 
land  for  twenty-six  cents  an  acre  than  before.  The  value  of  the 
land  for  townsite  purposes  wa^  potential,  not  actual.  To  con- 
vert the  potentiality  into  a  reality,  and  to  do  it  with  no  capital 
except  his  wits,  required  genuine  ability,  sustained  by  faith  and 
backed  by  tireless  energy,  Ilorton  was  equal  to  the  occasion- 
in  three  years  new  San  Diego  had  three  thousand  people.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  criticise  the  man  who  did  it;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
duplicate  the  achievement,  nor  was  it  ever  done  before  by  the 
will  of  a  single  individual,  without  capital,  without  the  support 
of  some  religious,  social,  or  commercial  organization. 

The  founding  of  modern  San  Diego,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  a  big  thing,  and  the  credit  for  the  achievement  belongs  abso- 
lutely and  indisputably  to  A.  E.  Horton.  His  title  to  the  dis- 
tinction is  as  clear  as  that  of  Cabrillo  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Bay,  or  that  of  Serra  to  the  founding  of  the  mission.  It  would 
be  palpably  absurd  to  pretend  that  Ilorton,  alone,  made  San 
Diego  what  it  is  today.  Thousands  of  people  had  a  part  in  its 
making,  and  among  these  thousands  were  a  few  individuals  who 
doubtless  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  the  city  than 
Horton  did.  But  they  did  not  land  in  San  Diego  on  April  15, 
1867,  purchase  the  vacant  land,  decree  that  the  community 
(already  a  century  old)  should  l>e  moved  three  miles  Koufh,  and 
initiate  the  era  of  true  and  enduring  greatness.  "Pather"  Hor- 
ton did  that,  and  did  it  exceedingly  well,  as  the  result  testifies. 
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(Tlic  Btntpiiicnt  ciiiitainr<]  in  this  cliapter,  together  'with 
niin'h  other  inatfriBl  for  this  volume,  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Hor- 
toii  to  a  Htenufrrapher  in  a  serifB  of  interviewB  oceurring  in 
Oi'tober,  November  and  December,  1905.  The  wliite  old  pioneer 
had  then  juat  eutrreU  upon  his  ninety-tliird  year,  yet  enjoyed 
vi^rous  iiealtii,  with  unimpaired  sight  and  hearing,  and  with 
the  krenest  interest  in  all  jmblic  nITairH.  present  as  well  as 
past.  Every  day  lie  drove  alone  through  (he  streets  of  the  city, 
as  self-reliant  as  in  the  days  of  his  prime.  His  memory 
seemed  clear  and  strong,  tbougli  it  naturally  dwelt  largely  in 
the  past  and  lingered  with  especial  fondness  on  the  triumphs 
of  his  career.  And  as  tbrse  words  are  written,  nearly  a,  year 
after  the  interviews  describfd,  "Father"  Horton  still  lives  in 
his  suburban  home,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Olive,  from  wliich 
mauds  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world.) 

RP:TURNED  to  the  Pacific  Coaat  in  1861,  and 
in  May,  1867,  was  living  in  San  PraDciseo.  I 
had  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Mar- 
ket Streets  where  I  dealt  in  furniture  and 
household  goods,  and  was  doing  well.  One 
night  a  friend  said  to  me: 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  big  meeting  to- 
night" [at  such  a  placel.  "and  it  might  he 
interesting  for  .vou  to  attend." 
"TiVhat  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  talk?"  I  asked. 
"It  will  be  on  the  subject  of  what  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  make  big  cities." 

So  I  went,  and  the  speaker  comm.''nced  at  Seattle  and  said  it 
was  going  to  he  a  big  city;  and  then  he  came  on  down  to  San 
Francisco,  which  he  said  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  cities  in 
California.  Then  he  kept  on  down  along  the  coast  until  he  came 
to  San  Diego,  and  he  said  that  San  Diego  was  one  of  the  health- 
iest places  in  the  world,  and  that  it  had  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  tlic  world ;  that  there  was  no  better  harbor, 

1  einild  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  about  San  Diego,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  got  up  and  looked  on  a  map  to 
Bee  where  San  Diego  was,  and  then  went  hack  to  bed  satisfied. 
In  the  morning!  said  to  mv  wife:  "I  nin  going  to  sell  my  goods 
and  go  to  San  Diego  and  build  a  city."  She  said  I  talked  like 
a  wild  man,  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  my  goods  in  six  months. 
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But  I  <;oniraenced  that  morning  and  made  a  larfje  sak*  that  day. 
The  second  day  it  was  the  same  and  I  had  to  hire  two  morp  help- 
ers. By  the  third  day  I  had  five  men  hired,  and  in  these  three 
days  I  had  sold  ont  all  my  stock.  It  was  not  an  auction  sale, 
but  jnst  a  run  of  business  which  seemed  providential.  Then  my 
wife  said  she  would  not  opjKfie  me  any  longer,  for  she  had  always 
notieed  when  it  was  right  for  me  to  do  anjlhing,  it  always  went 
right  in  my  favor;  and  as  this  had  gone  that  way,  she  believed 
it  was  right  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  went  down  tfl  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Rteantship  ('om- 
pany  and  inquired,  and  they  said  the  steamer  would  be  in  on 
her  return  trip  in  about  ten  days;  so  I  engaged  passage  down 
and  back.  I  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Pacific,  and  arrivetl  in 
San  Diego  on  the  15th  of  April.  The  steamer  earrie<]  twenty- 
six  tons  of  freight  and  six  passengers.  On  the  return  trip  she 
had  a  cargo  of  whale  oil.  I  was  the  only  passenger  going  tu  San 
Diego  to  stay.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  agent  was  on  l>oard.  ITis 
name  was  Morgan,  and  he  did  business  at  all  the  places  where 
the  steamer  stopped  on  the  way  down.  E.  W.  Morse  was  tht 
agent  of  the  express  company  in  Old  Town  at  that  time.  This 
Morgan  was  bragging  about  San  Diego  all  the  way  down,  and 
telling  me  what  a  beautiful  place  it  was. 

We  landed  at  the  old  wharf,  near  where  the  coal  bunkers 
[Santa  Fe  wharves]  now  are,  and  had  to  wait  there  an  hour  for 
a  wagon  to  eome  and  take  us  up  to  San  Diego  (Old  Town). 
While  we  were  waiting,  I  walked  up  to  where  the  court-house 
now  is  and  looked  over  the  ground.  There  was  nothing  there  hut 
sage-brush  then.  I  thought  Ran  Diego  must  be  a  heaven-on- 
earth.  if  it  was  all  as  fine  as  that;  it  seemed  to  me  the  best  spot 
for  building  a  city  I  ever  saw. 

I  made  some  inquiries  about  who  had  been  here  before.  Some 
army  officers  had  come  in  fnmi  the  East  before  the  war  and 
started  a  town  at  what  was  called  New  San  Diego.  At  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  the  people  all  left  that  place.  They  said 
there  could  never  be  a  town  there.  When  I  came,  all  the  inhab- 
itants were  at  Old  Town.  There  was  not  a  man  living  south  of 
Old  Town  for  twenty  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay.  There  was 
one  man  living  at  the  head  of  the  Bay:  his  name  was  Santiago 
E.  Argiielln.  The  Spanish  settlements  at  the  old  fort  on  Pre- 
sidio Hill,  and  at  the  old  hide  houses  near  where  Roseville  now 
is,  were  entirely  deserted. 

When  we  got  to  Old  Town,  they  were  taking  the  goods  out  of 
tbe  wagon,  and  this  Mr.  Jlorgan  said  to  me: 

"Well,  Horton,  how  do  you  like  the  looks  of  San  Dic-o'" 

"Is  this  the  great  San  Diego  you  were  talking  sd  much 
jibout?"  .said  I. 

"Ves." 
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"Look  here,  are  you  telling  ine  the  tnith?" 

"^iire;  this  is  Sao  Diego;  what  do  you  think  of  it!" 

"I  would  not  give  you  $5  for  a  deed  to  the  whole  of  it— I 

would  not  take  it  as  a  gift.    It  doesn't  lie  right.    Never  in  the 

world  can  you  have  a  city  here." 
Jlr.  Morse  was  standing  by  and  heard  this.     He  had  a  store 

in  Old  Town  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  here  in  Sau  Diego. 

He  was  one  of  the  smartest  men  the\'  had  here,  and  has  always 

been  one  of  our  best  citizens.     When  he  lieard  this  he  said  to 


me  (and  these  were  tlie  first  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me) : 
"Where  do  yon  think  the  cit.v  ought  to  l)e?" 
"Right  down  there  by  the  wharf,"  I  replied.    "I  have  been 

nearly  all  over  the  Tnited  Stati's,  and  that  is  the  prettiest  place 

for  n  city  I  ever  saw.    Is  there  any  land  there  for  saleT" 
I  thought  then  that  if  I  could  bn\'  twentj'  or  fortj'  acres  there, 

that  I  would  be  satisfied.    Jlr,  Morse  said; 

"Yes.  yon  can  buy  property  there,  by  having  it  put  up  and 

sold  at  HUftion." 
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I  found  out  that  the  old  city  trustees  were  holding  over.  The 
pueblo  had  some  debts  and  no  income,  so  they  did  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  holding  an  election.  I  said  right  away  that 
that  was  illegal,  that  the  old  trustees  could  not  give  a  good  title 
to  the  property,  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  election 
called.  They  could  call  a  special  election  by  giving  ten  days' 
notice,  and  I  asked  who  the  man  was  to  call  the  election.  Morse 
pointed  out  a  tall  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  plaza,  and  said: 

"There  is  Mr.  Pendleton  crossing  the  plaza.  He  is  county 
clerk  and  clerk  of  the  court  and  can  call  an  election."  I  went 
across  to  meet  this  man,  and  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Pendleton,  I  came  down  here  to  buy  some  land  and  help 
you  build  up  a  town,  but  I  find  the  old  town  trustees  are  hold- 
ing over  and  cannot  do  anything  legally,  so  I  want  you  to  call 
an  election." 

"I  shan't  do  it,  sir.    The  town  owes  me  enough,  already." 

"Jlr.  Pendleton,  how  much  would  it  cost  for  you  to  call  an 
election!" 

"Not  less  than  five  dollars." 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  took  out  ten  dollars  and 
handed  it  to  him  and  saidr  "Here  is  ten  dollars;  now  call  the 
election." 

He  wrote  three  notices  and  I  put  them  up  that  night  in  con- 
spicuous places,  and  that  was  the  starting  of  San  Diego.  Morse 
went  with  me  to  show  me  what  would  be  good  land  to  get  hold 
of.  and  showed  me  what  is  now  called  Horton's  Addition. 

They  had  to  give  ten  days'  notice  before  the  election  could  be 
held.  While  waiting  for  the  time  to  pass,  a  doctor  at  Old  Town 
asked  me  to  go  out  on  the  mesa  with  him  to  shoot  quail.  I  went 
out  on  the  mesa  with  him,  and  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  since 
coming  here  my  cough  had  left  me!  I  had  had  a  hard  cough 
foi-  six  months  and  began  to  feel  alarmed  about  it. 

""Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  way  with  everybody  that  comes 
here.  They  all  get  well  right  off,  even  it  they  have  consumption." 

Wien  Sunday  came,  I  went  to  the  Catholic  church  service  at 
Old  Town.  Father  Ubach  was  the  priest  in  charge,  and  he  was 
a  young  man,  then.  When  they  pas.sed  around  the  plate  I 
noticed  that  the  contributions  were  in  small  coins,  and  the  most 
I  saw  put  in  was  ten  cents.  I  had  $5  in  silver  with  me,  rolled 
up,  and  I  put  that  on  the  plate.  This  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  Father  Ubaeb,  among  the  rest,  noticed  it.  After 
the  service  he  came  and  talked  with  me;  asked  if  I  was  a  Cath- 
olic. I  said  no.  "What  church  did  I  belong  to!  I  told  him  none. 
What  was  I  there  for!  I  told  him  about  that  and  about  the 
election.  He  asked  me  who  I  wanted  for  the  trustees,  T  said 
I  wanted  R.  W.  Morse  for  one.  and  I  did  not  know  the  business 
men  ver\-  well,  hut  I  thought  Joseph  S.  Mannasse  and  Thomas 
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H.  Bush  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  other  two.  He  ssid 
immediately:  "You  can  have  them."  When  the  eleetiou  came 
off,  these  three  men  were  elected,  having  received  just  32 
votes  each. 

Mr.  Morse  was  the  auctioneer.  The  first  tract  put  up  extended 
from  where  the  court-house  now  is,  south  to  the  water  front  and 
east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  and  contained  about  200  acres.  My 
first  bid  was  $100,  and  the  people  around  me  began  to  giggle 
and  laugh  when  they  beard  it.  I  thought  they  were  laughing 
because  I  had  bid  so  little,  but  on  inquiring  what  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pay  for  land,  I  was  told  that  $20  was  a  good  price 
if  the  land  was  smooth,  or  about  $15  if  it  was  rough.  I  did  not 
bid  so  much  after  that.  The  pueblo  lands  had  been  surveyed 
into  quarter-sections  by  the  United  States  surveyors.  I  was  the 
only  bidder  on  all  the  parcels  except  one.  and  I  bought  in  all 
about  a  thousand  acres  at  an  average  of  26  cents  an  acre.  On 
a  fractional  section  near  where  Upas  Street  now  is,  Judge  Hol- 
lister  bid  $5  over  me.  I  told  him  he  could  have  it,  and  then  he 
begged  me  to  bid  again.  I  finally  raised  him  25  cents,  and  then 
he  would  not  bid  any  more,  but  said : 

"You  can  have  it.  I  wouldn't  give  a  mill  an  acre  for  all 
you've  bought.  That  land  has  lain  there  for  a  million  years. 
and  nobody  has  buitt  a  city  on  it  yet." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  it  would  lay  there  a  million  years  longer 
without  auv  citv  being  built  on  it,  if  it  depended  upon  von  to 
do  it." 

After  the  auction  and  before  commencing  work  on  m,v  land. 
I  thought  I  would  go  back  to  San  Francisco  and  close  out  what 
business  I  had  left  there.  I  had  the  deeds  from  the  trustees  put 
on  record  and  then  when  the  steamer  came  took  passage  hack 
to  San  Francisco.  I  told  my  wife  I  considered  I  had  made  a 
fortune  while  I  had  been  away,  and  she  was  wonderfullv  well 
pleased. 

I  had  lived  in  San  Francisco  about  two  years  and  was  well 
known  there,  and  after  I  returned  large  crowds  came  to  ask  for 
information  about  the  new  city  by  the  only  harbor  south  nf  San 
Francisco.  T  told  them  all  about  the  harhor,  the  climate,  and 
so  forth,  and  what  a  beantifiil  site  it  was  for  a  citv.  Oeneral 
Rosecrans  was  one  of  these  visitors,  although  I  did  not  know 
him  at  the  time.  He  came  to  me  a  little  while  afterward  and 
said  he  had  heard  about  Ran  Diego  before,  but  had  never  heard 
its  advantages  so  well  explained.  He  thought  he  would  like 
to  go  down  and  see  it,  and  to  make  a  trip  from  San  Diego  to 
the  desert,  to  see  if  a  railroad  could  be  built  from  San  Diego 
eastward.  Tie  said  if  it  could,  my  property  was  worth  a  million 
dollars.  "Well."  I  said,  "come  on."  So  we  came  down  to  San 
Diego  (it  did  not  cost  him  anything  for  steamer  fare),  and  we 
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got  two  teams,  one  for  passengers  and  the  other  for  provisions, 
etc.,  and  started.  E.  W.  Morse  and  Jo  Maunasse  fiiruished  the 
teams,  and  they  and  two  or  three  other  people  went  along.  We 
went  first  down  to  Tia  Juana  and  from  there  about  a  hundred 
miles  east  to  Jaeumba  Pass,  where  we  could  see  out  across  the 
desert.  General  Kosecrans  said  to  me:  "Horton,  this  is  the  best 
route  for  a  railroad  through  the  mountains  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  California."  He  said  he  had  been  all  over  the  state,  and 
he  was  now  satisfied  that  Horton 's  property  was  well  worth  a 
million  dollars.  I  said:  "I  am  glad  you  are  so  sanguine  about 
the  property."  Coming  back  through  where  San  Diego  now  is, 
he  said  to  me;  "If  I  ever  have  a  lot  in  San  Diego,  I  would  like 
to  have  it  right  here."  I  said  I  would  remember  him  when  the 
survey  was  made,  and  after  it  was  completed  I  made  him  a 
present  of  the  block  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Sixth,  F  and  G 
streets — block  70,  I  think  it  is.  He  had  not  asked  for  anj-thing 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  paid,  but  he  thanked  me  very  kindly. 
Two  years  from  that  time  I  paid  him  $4,000  to  get  that  block 
back  again,  and  I  sold  half  of  it  afterwards  for  more  than  I 
paid  him. 

After  this  excursion  we  went  back  to  San  Francisco  and  in  a 
few  days  General  Rosecrans  came  to  me  and  said  there  were 
two  men  who  wanted  to  buy  me  out.  I  went  with  him  and  met 
these  men.  General  Rosecrans  described  the  property  and  we 
talked  it  over  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  they 
said  they  would  give  me  $100,000  for  the  property.  I  thought, 
since  they  took  me  up  so  quick  that  they  would  probably  give 
more.  General  Rosecrans  told  them  that  in  his  opinion  the  prop- 
erty was  well  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  at  last  they  said  they 
would  give  me  $200,000,  and  finally  $250,000.  I  thought  they 
might  not  be  able  to  carry  out  their  agreement,  and  also  that  if 
it  was  worth  that  much  I  might  as  well  build  a  city  there  myself 
and  get  the  profits.  General  Rosecrans  asked  me  afterwards 
why  I  did  not  accept  the  offer.  He  said  that  I  could  have  lived 
all  my  days  like  a  fighting-cock  on  that  much  money.  Tie  said 
that  they  had  the  money  and  were  abundantly  able  to  fulfill  any 
agreement  they  might  make. 

There  was  an  old  building  standing  in  new  San  Diego,  al>ont 
State  and  F  Streets,  on  the  water  front  when  we  landed.  It 
had  been  braced  up  to  keep  it  from  falling  down.  It  belonged 
to  a  man  named  Wm.  H.  Davis  known  as  "Kanaka"  Davis,  who 
had  been  connected  with  new  San  Diego,  but  was  then  living  in 
San  Francisco.  I  bought  this  building  from  him  with  the  lot  it 
stood  on  and  I  think  I  paid  him  $100  for  them.  A  man  named 
Dunnells  came  to  me  to  ask  about  the  chance  for  starting  a  hotel 
at  San  Diego.  He  had  been  up  north  somewhere  and  was  look- 
ing for  a  location,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  hotel  started.    So  I  told 
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him  nlwut  the  place  and  about  this  old  building,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  what  I  would  take  for  it.  I  sold  it  to  him,  with  the  lot, 
for  -$1,000.  He  was  afraid  he  would  not  like  the  place,  so  I  told 
him  I  would  take  it  off  his  bands  if  he  did  not ;  and  when  he  got 
there  he  liked  the  place  and  the  property.  It  was  a  small  frame 
building.  Captaiu  Dunnells  was  a  good  citizen.  lie  died  within 
a  year  past.    His  son  is  chief  pilot  of  San  Diego  harbor. 

Well,  I  got  everj-thing  closed  up  in  San  Francisco  and  came 
down  here  and  began  work,    I  surveyed  the  land ;  I  also  began 


tbi'  building  of  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street,  in  August, 
1868.  A  man  from  San  Francisco  had  agreed  to  put  in  half 
the  materials  and  do  half  the  work  on  this  wharf,  if  I  would 
give  him  five  blocks  of  laud  for  it.  I  agreed  and  he  began  work 
under  this  arrangement;  but  he  soon  hacked  out  and  I  took  it 
off  his  hands  and  finished  the  work  myself.  This  was  the  first 
construction  work  I  did  in  San  Diego.  The  wharf  cost  alto- 
gether $45,000.  This  Judge  Hollister.  the  same  man  who  bid 
agiiiiist  me  for  the  last  parcel  of  land  I  bought  from  the  city 
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tniatei'3,  was  the  sssessor,  and  lie  assessed  this  wharf  at  iftiO.OOO 
and  tried  to  make  me  pay  taxes  ou  that  valuation.  But  I  tutik 
the  matter  up  with  higher  authorities,  showed  them  just  what 
'the  wharf  had  cost,  and  got  the  assessment  canceled. 

After  the  survey  was  made,  I  set  to  work  to  get  the  town  built 
up.  There  were  a  number  of  men  who  had  come  here  and  wanted 
work,  and  I  offered  them  lota  at  $10  apiece.  There  was  a  man 
stopping  with  Dunnells  who  had  brought  about  $8,000  in  silver 
with  him  and  said  he  was  going  to  buy  property.     He  said  to 


dunnells'  hotel,  corner  state  and  f  streets 


these  men:  "Don't  pay  it,  you  fonls;  you  will  be  giving  Ilor- 
ton  something  for  nothing.  Those  lots  only  cost  him  about  26 
cents  an  acre."  They  had  already  agreed  to  buy,  but  this  man's 
talk  made  them  want  to  go  back  on  their  bai^ain.  I  went  to 
them  and  said:  "I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  get  your 
money  back.  There  is  your  money."  I  had  not  yet  made  out 
the  deeds.  1  told  them  that  they  could  each  have  a  lot  free,  on 
condition  that  they  would  each  put  up  a  house  on  his  lot  to  be 
nt  least  twelve  feet  wide,  sixteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  shingles  or  shakes.  That  I  would  give  then  an 
inside  lot  on  these  conditions,  but  not  a  corner,  and  the  deeds 
to  be  delivered  when  the  hnildings  were  finished.    They  said  they 
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would  do  that,  and  they  weut  ahead  and  put  up  twenty  build- 
ings, down  on  Fifth  Street,  near  the  water  front.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  building  of  new  San  Diego.  I  said  to  those 
men :  "Xow  you  keep  those  and  take  care  of  them  and  pay  the 
taxes,  and  they  will  make  you  well  off."  But  every  one  of  them 
sold  out  in  a  little  while  for  a  good  price,  except  one  man,  Joseph 
Nash.     lie  still  owns  the  lot  he  got  from  me. 

The  next  day  after  I  had  made  this  arrangement,  some  of  the 
men  who  had  been  seared  out  of  bniing  from  me  came  and  said: 
"Well,  Horton,  I  guess  we  will  take  those  lots  now  at  $10."  I 
said:  "No,  they  will  cost  you  $20  now."  A  few  days  later  I 
raised  them  to  $25,  then  to  $30,  and  sold  them  at  these  prices. 
The  man  who  had  caused  trouble  with  ray  first  purchasers  came 
to  me  and  wanted  to  buy  lots  at  the  increased  prices,  but  I 
refused  to  sell  him  anything,  because  it  was  through  him  that 
these  men  had  backed  out  of  their  trade.  "Not  one  dollar  of 
yonr  money,  sir,"  I  said,  "will  buy  anything  from  me.  If  you 
buy  it  will  be  at  second  hand  from  someone  else."  He  went 
back  to  San  Praneisco  and  told  people  there  was  no  use  for  any- 
body to  come  down  here  to  bu\'  property  from  Horton,  unless 
he  was  a  Republican. 

When  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  I  had  just  come  from  the  war 
and  was  a  blaek  Republican.  I  talked  my  religion  (Repnbliean- 
ism)  freely  in  Old  Town.  A  man  came  to  me  and  said:  "Be 
carefnl  how  yon  talk  politics,  Horton.  "What  you  have  already 
said  here  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth.  This  is  the  worst 
Copperhead  hole  in  California." 

I  said:  "I  will  make  it  a  Republican  hole  before  I  have  been 
here  very  long." 

"Well."  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  see  the  tools  yon  will  do 
it  with." 

At  that  time  I  would  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. Two  years  after  I  started  San  Diego.  I  carried  the  city 
for  the  Republican  ticket,  county  and  state,  and  the  eity  and 
county  have  remained  Republican  ever  since. 

Xoliody  here  had  any  money  to  hire  men  but  me.  I  employed 
in  building,  surveying,  working  on  the  wharf,  and  so  on.  about 
a  hundred  men.  I  had  my  office  on  Sixth  Street.  Property  was 
rising  in  value  and  I  was  taking  in  money  fast.  After  a  steamer 
came  in,  I  would  take  in,  for  lots  and  blocks,  in  a  single  day, 
$5,000.  $10,000,  $ir».0O0,  and  even  $20,000.  1  have  taken  in 
money  so  fast  I  was  tired  of  handling  it. 

There  was  a  man  named  John  Allyn,  who  built  the  Allyn 
Block  on  Fifth  Street.  He  came  down  here  to  see  San  Diego  and 
I  hired  him  to  paper  this  old  building  that  I  had  sold  to  Dun- 
neJIs.    He  was  four  days  doing  the  work,  and  I  gave  him  for  it 
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the  lot  on  the  southeast  eorrier  of  Fifth  wild  D  Streets,  50x100. 
He  took  it,  but  said  he  didn't  know  whether  he  would  ever  get 
euough  for  it  to  make  it  worth  while  to  rt'eord  the  deed.  It  was 
only  a  year  or  two  later  that  he  sold  it  for  $2,000  to  the  people 
who  now  own  it,  and  it  is  now  worth  over  $100,000.  Allyn  is 
now  dead.  He  gave  $3,000  to  the  city  park,  and  that  was  the 
first  donation  that  was  made  for  that  puriKse. 


Just  north  of  the  Russ  Lumber  Company's  place  there  were 
about  a  dozen  houses  which  had  been  built  by  people  who  had 
bought  lots.  I  said  to  these  people  that  if  they  would  white- 
wash their  houses  I  would  ftirnish  the  brushes  and  lime.  They 
said  they  could  not  spare  the  time.  But  I  wanted  it  done  because 
I  thought  it  would  look  well  when  the  steamers  came  in.  I  then 
said  that  if  they  would  let  me  whitewash  one-half  of  their  houses, 
on  the  seaward  sides,  I  would  furnish  the  materials  and  do  the 
work.  They  consented,  and  so  I  hired  men  and  had  the  houses 
whitewashed  on  the  soutli  and  west  sides.    Then  they  wanted  me 
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to  whitewash  them  all  over,  and  I  would  not  do  it,  but  still 
offered  to  furnish  the  brushes  and  lime,  so  they  finally  finished 
the  job  themselves.  The  houses  then  made  a  fine  show  and  ih-o- 
ple  coming  in  on  the  steamers  thought  the  town  was  growing 
very  fast. 

I  commenced  building  the  llorton  House  in  Jamiary,  1870, 
and  finished  it  in  just  nine  months  to  a  day  from  the  time  I 
turned  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt.  It  eoat  me  $150,000,  finished, 
furnished  and  painted.  There  were  96  sleeping  rooms  in  the 
llorton  House,  besides  a  dining  room,  reading  room,  bar,  and 
office.  The  main  wing  was  three  stories  high  and  the  balanee 
two.  It  was  built  of  brick  made  here  and  they  cost  $11  a  thou- 
sand. I  bought  two  steamer  loads  of  lumber  and  used  it  in 
the  building. 

I  began  the  bank  building  just  about  thi'  time  I  moved  into 
the  llorton  House.  This  is  the  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Third  and  D  Streets,  where  the  Union  has  its  offices.  It  was 
built  of  the  same  kind  of  brick  that  the  Horton  House  was.  The 
strongest  vault  in  California  today,  I  think,  is  in  that  building, 
A  hole  was  dug  down  to  hard  gravel  and  a  foundation  laid  upon 
it  with  cement  and  broken  bottles.  There  were  either  four  or 
six  pieces  of  stone  about  18  inches  thick,.2-t  inches  wide  and  12 
feet  long  for  the  foundation,  laid  on  top  of  this  foiindation. 
The  building  was  finished  in  about  a  year.  I  used  the  build- 
ing myself— had  my  office  in  the  corner  rooms  upstairs  for  ray 
land  business,  and  the  downstairs  part  was  fitted  up  for  a  bank. 
The  building  was  intended  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
but  thej'  never  occupied  it. 

I  was  president  of  the  old  San  Diego  Bank  when  it  was  first 
organized,  but  I  resigned  soon  after  and  Jlr.  Xesmith  became 
its  president.  I  was  doing  more  business  than  the  bank  was: 
I  told  them  they  were  too  slow  for  me.  I  used  to  keep  my 
money  in  the  old  Pacific  Bank,  at  San  Francisco,  and  I  would 
give  Klauber,  JIarston  and  others  certificates  on  that  bank,  and 
they  used  these  certificates  as  checks  to  pay  their  bills  with. 

The  property  I  have  given  away  in  San  Diego  and  never 
received  a  cent  for  is  now  worth  over  a  million  dollars.  Out- 
side of  this,  I  have  received,  as  I  ean  show  from  my  books,  from 
the  sale  of  property,  over  a  million  dollars  in  San  Diego, 

I  put  up  about  fifty  residences  in  Middletown  for  people  who 
had  come  out  here  during  the  boom  and  wanted  to  get  prop- 
erty cheap.  \'(me  of  these  houses  cost  less  than  $500;  one  cost 
$3,000,  and  the  rest  cost  $1,500  apiece.  I  rented  these  build- 
ings to  people  who  were  waiting  to  buy,  at  $5  a  month.  As 
soon  as  things  began  to  go  down  and  rents  were  cheap,  many 
of  these  people  left  my  buildings.     I  was  onee  offeretl  $30,000 
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for  30  {)f  these  buildings,  by  people  who  wanted  to  buy  right 
off  and  move  into  them. 

After  I  had  built  the  Horton  House,  I  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Ret  Ben  Holliday  to  pnt  down  the  steamer  fare  and 
freight.  The  freight  was  $15  a  ton  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
IJJego,  and  passenger  fares  were  $60  a  round  trip.  Holliday 
was  the  principal  owner  of  the  steamship  line.  He  said  to  me: 
"Mr.  Horton,  I  am  riinniiig  these  steamers  to  make  money,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  pnt  the  freight  or  passenger  rates  down.  I 
shan't  put  them  down  at  all." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "I  shall  have  to  do  the  best  I  can." 

"Well,  what  will  yon  dot" 

"I  will  p\it  on  an  opposition  line,  if  I  can  find  a  steamer." 

"Well,  you  do  it,  if  you  can,  and  he  damueil!" 

Holliday  was  a  rough  talking  man.  After  I  had  left  his 
office  I  went  up  Montgomery  Street  and  there  I  met  a  man 
named  George  W.  Wright,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  steamer 
ir»i,  Tabfr,  which  had  jnst  come  around  the  Horn.  He  said 
to' me:  "Horton,  if  yon  will  give  me  one-half  the  freight  you 
are  giving  to  Holliday  &  Co.,  I  will  put  the  steamer  Taber  on 
as  an  opposition  line  to  San  Diego." 

I  said  if  he  put  the  freight  down  from  $15  a  ton  to  $9  a  ton, 
and  passenger  fares  from  $60  to  $30  a  round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego,  he  should  have  one-half  of  the  freight. 

He  said:  "I  don't  know  whether  I  can  rely  on  that  or  not. 
Show  me  how  you  are  situated," 

I  said  to  him:  "I  am  employing  in  San  Diego  a  hundred 
men.  I  will  tell  them  that  if  they  don't  support  the  opposition 
line,  I  will  tell  them  that  their  time  is  out  and  they  can  go 
wherever  they  can  do  better." 

"What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  advise  you  to  put  into  the  newsijapers— all  of  them 
— a  notice  that  you  will  carr\'  freight  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  for  $9  a  ton  and  passengers  for  $30  a  round  trip 
or  $15  each  way.  I  will  take  the  stage  and  ride  night  and  day 
till  1  pet  to  San  Diego,  and  attend  to  that  end  of  it," 

When  the  steamers  eanie  in,  the  Tahcr  was  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwale  with  freight  and  passengers,  bnt  the  Orizaba  had 
not  enough  passengers  to  pay  for  the  lights  they  were  burning 
on  the  ship.  It  went  that  way,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about 
two  months.  Then  Holliday  went  to  Wright  and  asked  him  to 
take  off  the  opposition  steamer,  and  how  much  he  would  take 
to  keep  it  off  for  three  years.  Wright  said  he  wanted  $300,000. 
"W^ell,  what  will  yon  take  for  keeping  it  off  for  only  a  year?" 
Wright  said  $100,000,  but  that  he  would  have  to  send  down  for 
Horton  and  see  him  about  it  first.    "What,  has  Horton  got  any- 
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thing  to  say  about  itV  "Yes,"  "The  hell  he  has!  Well,  send 
for  IIortoD."  So  Wright  sent  for  me  and  I  went  up  to  San 
Praneisco  and  Wright  told  Holliday:  "Ilorton  has  come  and 
is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel." 

"Well,  ask  him  to  come  to  my  ofBce." 

"Ilorton  has  told  me  he  would  never  set  foot  in  your  office 
again  and  yon  know  it.  Ton  will  have  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  to 
see  him,  for  Horton  will  not  come  down  here." 

"Ilorton '3  pretty  damned  independent,  isn't  he?" 

"Yea,  and  he  is  able  to  be." 

"Well,  Jesse  [speaking  to  his  brother,  Jesse  Holliday],  come 
along  and  let's  go  up  and  see  Horton." 

Well,  they  came  up  to  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping,  and 
Wright  told  them  about  the  arrangements  they  had  with  me. 

"Well,"  said  Holliday,  "I  will  agree  to  that." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  want  yon  to  agree  further  never  to  raise 
the  rates  for  freight  or  passengers." 

He  said  he  would  not  agree  to  that. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "you  can  sit  here  as  long  as  vqh 
like;  I  have  other  business  to  attend  to;"  and  I  took  my  hat 
and  started  for  the  door.  They  called  nie  back,  and  after  some 
further  talk,  agreed  to  my  demands.  I  said  to  them  then: 
"Before  this  business  is  closed,  we  will  have  a  lawyer  come  here, 
and  yoii  will  sign  an  agreement  never  to  raise  the  freight  or 
passenger  rates."  He  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but  I  said:  "Do 
it.  or  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  yon;"  so  finally  he 
agreed  to  that.  Holliday  paid  Wright  his  $100,000.  and  he 
went  out  of  the  business.  That  was  a  benefit  to  Los  Angeles, 
toi»,  because  freight  rates  were  reduced  to  that  point. 

The  landing  for  Ijos  Angeles  was  San  Pedro.  The  old  Taber 
lies  today  up  above  Rio  Vista,  where  she  has  been  run  ever  since 
she  was  taken  off.  The  Orizaba  continued  to  run,  for  years.  I 
don't  know  jnst  when  she  stopped  running.  Captain  Johnson 
was  her  captain. 

Just  after  I  had  moved  into  the  Ilorton  House,  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  came  down 
here  to  see  if  he  could  get  su! (script ions  enough  to  build  the 
telegraph  line  from  Ijos  Angeles  to  San  Diego.  After  he  had 
been  around  and  raised  what  he  could,  he  was  sitting  in  the 
stage  waiting  for  it  to  start,  to  return  to  Los  Angeles.  He 
called  me  out  there  and  told  me  he  could  not  get  help  enough 
to  warrant  building  the  line  down  from  Los  Angeles;  he  thought 
perhaps  it  could  l>e  done  after  a  year.  I  said:  "What  will  it 
cost  to  build  the  line  from  Los  Angeles?"  He  said  that  he 
lacked  alxiut  $5,000  of  having  enough.  I  said:  "Wliat  will 
yon  give  me  if  I  make  up  the  amount?"     He  said:     "If  you 
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will  subscribe  one-half  the  amount  we  lack,  we  will  give  you 
oue-hnlf  the  earnings  of  the  telegraph  for  three  years.  We  will 
send  an  operator  down  here,  and  you  to  furnish  an  office  and 
pay  bim  $50  a  month."  I  said:  "I  will  take  it."  He  said: 
"Shake  hands  on  it,  sir!"  So  we  shook  hands,  and  in  one 
month  from  that  time  they  had  the  instruments  in  working 
order  in  the  Ilorton  House.  Quite  a  number  of  people  around 
toivn  had  subscribed,  but  there  was  not  enough  pledged  to  secure 
the  line.  E.  W.  Morse  was  appointed  to  collect  the  subscrip- 
tions, but  I  furnished  the  $5,000  that  was  lacking  to  secure  the 
extension.  Within  three  years  I  got  my  money  back  and  a 
little  more. 

I  never  parted  with  the  title  to  the  Plaza  until  I  sold  it  to 
the  city,  but  had  reserved  it  for  my  own  use  and  for  the  Ilor- 
ton House.  People  got  to  talking  about  wanting  to  buy  it  and 
to  put  different  buildings  on  the  ground.  I  told  them  they 
could  have  it  for  the  city,  if  they  would  pay  me  $10,000  for  it, 
and  they  agreed  to  do  it.  Before  the  sale  was  closed,  a  mati 
from  Massachusetts  wanted  that  ground,  and  after  he  had  exam- 
ined the  title  offered  me  $50,000  for  it.  I  went  to  the  men  I 
had  had  most  of  the  talk  with,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  let  me  sell  to  this  man,  instead  of  to  the  eity.  "Well,"  they 
said,  "we  want  it  for  the  city,  and  we  should  think  you  would, 
too."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I  did  want  the  city  to  have  it."  "Well, 
you  agreed  to  let  the  city  have  it  for  $10,000  and  we  think  you 
ought  to  stand  by  your  bargain."  "Very  well,  then,"  I  said, 
"let  me  have  $100  a  month  until  it  is  paid  for,"  and  that  is  the 
way  the  arrangement  was  made,  to  pay  me  $10,000  in  monthly 
payments  of  $100  until  it  was  paid  for.  That  is  tlie  full  history 
of  the  Plaza. 

After  I  got  moved  into  the  Horton  House,  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  about  getting  the  Scott  Railroad.  Scott  and  some 
other  people  in  the  East  wanted  to  build  a  railroad  from  El 
Paao  west,  but  they  did  not  make  any  provision  for  building 
from  San  Diepo  east.  I  saw  how  this  was,  and  so  I  got  up  one 
morning,  took  money,  and  went  off  to  Washington  without 
waiting  to  consult  anyone  al)ont  it.  When  I  got  to  Washington, 
I  went  to  Scott  and  said: 

"I  see  your  bill  is  up  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  pass 
or  not,  but  it  depends  upon  one  thing:  Tou  have  agreed  in 
your  bill  to  build  one  hundred  miles  a  year,  commencing  at  El 
Paso,  this  way ;  and  you  have  agreed  to  nothing  from  San  Diego 
east.  Now,  unless  you  will  agree,  and  have  it  put  in  the  bill, 
that  you  shall  build  fifty  miles  a  year  east  from  San  Diego  and 
fifty  miles  west  from  El  Paso,  your  bill  is  lost." 

"Well,"  said  Scott,  "how  do  yon  know  you  can  defeat  it!" 
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I  said:  "Tomorrow  or  next  day  your  bill  comes  up,  and  you 
are  beaten.  If  you  can  get  that  bill  fixed  right,  I  can  help  j-ou 
to  pass  it." 

S.  S.  ("Sunset")  Cox  was  in  Congress  then,  and  had  just 
made  a  speech  against  this  bill.  When  I  first  got  there,  I  went 
to  see  our  Congressman.  He  was  from  San  Jos^.  A  man  from 
New  Orleans,  our  Congressman,  and  Cox  were  the  committee  ia 
chaise  of  the  bill,  and  Cox  said  that  if  Scott  would  consent  to 
amend  it,  he  (Cox)  would  help  get  the  Democratic  votes  neces- 
sary to  pass  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  already  made  a  speech 
against  the  bill.    This  was  done  in  half  an  hour. 

So  then  I  told  Scott  about  Cox  and  the  arrangement  I  had 
made  with  him.  I  got  Scott  and  the  committee  together  in  the 
library  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  agreed  to  change  the  bill  the 
way  I  wanted  it.  Of  course,  Cox  could  not  vote  for  the  bill 
after  having  made  a  speech  against  it,  but  he  got  leave  of 
absence  and  went  home  for  a  few  days  when  it  was  about  to  be 
voted  on.  After  securing  his  leave  of  absence  he  started  off 
without  having  arranged  with  his  friends  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  reminded  him  of  it  just  in  time,  and  he  said:  "Oh,  my  God! 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  that."  Then  he  went  back  and  talked 
with  about  twenty-five  of  his  Democratic  friends,  and  when  the 
bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  it  passed. 

I  went  to  Washington  three  times  on  this  business,  after  I 
got  into  the  Horton  House,  and  it  cost  me  altogether  $8,000. 
I  got  Scott,  one  senator,  and  two  or  three  congressmen  and  oth- 
ers who  were  helping  with  the  road,  to  come  out  here,  and  they 
all  stopped  with  me  at  the  Horton  House.  (This  was  Aug- 
ust 30,  1872.) 

Seott  was  satisfied  with  the  proposition,  and  so  he  let  a  con- 
tract to  grade  25  miles,  from  25th  Street  to  Rose  Canyon,  and 
10  miles  were  graded  and  Scott  paid  for  it.  [Horton  threw  the 
first  shovelful  of  dirt,  April  21.  1873.] 

Scott  went  to  Paris  and  made  an  agreement  to  sell  his  bonds 
there,  and  they  were  getting  everjthing  ready  in  order  to  close 
the  transaction.  They  called  him  "the  railroad  king"  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  He  had  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  in  Belgium.  He  did  not  tell  the 
Paris  bankers  where  he  was  going,  but  went  off  and  was  gone 
thirty-six  hours.  In  twelve  hours  after  he  left,  they  had  everj-- 
thing  ready  to  pay  over  the  money  at  the  bank.  They  went  to 
the  place  where  he  had  been  stopping  and  inquired,  and  sent 
in  every  direction  to  find  him,  and  even  telegraphed  to  Eng- 
land, but  could  not  hear  from  him.  During  the  time  before  he 
got  back.  Jay  Cooke  and  Company  failed,  and  when  he  got  back 
to  Paris,  they  said  to  him : 
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"Mr,  Scott,  if  you  had  been  here  a  few  hours  ago  instead  of 
taking  dinner  with  the  crowned  heads,  jou  would  have  had 
your  twelve  million  dollars.  Now,  we  have  lost  confidence  aud 
cannot  take  your  bonds." 

Scott  telegraphed  me  how  it  was.  I  had  put  up  the  bank 
building,  where  the  Union  office  now  is,  as  I  said,  for  him,  and 
he  had  agreed  to  give  me  $45,000  for  it.     He  telegraphed  me: 

"I  have  lost  the  sale  of  my  bonds  and  am  a  ruined  man.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  get  my  head  above 
water  again.  Do  the  best  you  can.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ful- 
fill the  contracts  I  have  with  you." 

This  failure  hurt  me  severely.  People  who  had  bought  land 
of  me  heard  of  the  failure,  and  they  met  in  front  of  the  bank 
building  and  sent  for  me.  I  went  over  there  and  they  asked 
me  to  take  the  property  back,  and  said  I  was  welcome  to  all 
thei-  had  paid  if  I  would  only  give  up  the  contracts.  I  told 
them  nobody  should  be  deceived,  and  how  Scott  had  failed  and 
would  not  he  able  to  live  up  to  his  contract.  I  paid  them  back 
dollar  for  dollar;  every  man  who  had  made  payments  on  account 
of  land  purchase  got  it  back. 

I  had  given  22  blocks  of  land  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hor- 
ton's  Addition,  as  a  contribution  toward  getting  the  first  rail- 
road to  come  here.  I  lost  them,  and  the  railroad  never  was 
built. 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  When  Hunt- 
ington, Crocker,  and  some  other  Southern  Pacific  officials  came 
here  (there  were  five  in  the  party).  I  entertained  them  at  the 
Iforton  House  and  did  not  charge  them  a  cent. 

Huntington  said :  "If  you  will  give  ns  one-half  of  the  prop- 
pi-ty  you  have  agreed  to  give  Tom  Scott,  we  will  build  the  road 
from  here  to  Fort  Yuma."  I  told  them  we  could  not  do  it. 
They  sent  an  engineer  to  go  over  the  ground  that  had  already 
been  surveyed  by  Scott. 

Tp  at  Los  Angeles,  they  had  agreed  to  build  a  road,  and  had 
it  as  far  as  from  Ijos  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino,  and  there 
they  came  to  a  stand.  They  told  the  Los  Angeles  people  if  they 
would  give  them  $400,000  to  help  them  get  through  a  certain 
piece  of  land  to  the  desert  (San  Gorgonin  Pass),  they  would 
CO  on  through  there;  otherwise  they  would  build  the  road  to 
San  Diego  and  from  there  to  Point  Tuma.  Mayor  Hnzzard  told 
the  people  of  Ijos  Angeles  that  if  they  did  that.  Los  Angeles 
would  be  nothing  but  a  way-station,  and  the  only  way  to  save 
the  city  was  to  agree  to  give  them  the  money  they  wanted.  They 
did  this,  and  that  was  the  reason  the  Southern  Pacific  was  not 
built  to  San  Diego.  The  objection  they  had  to  coming  here, 
they  said,  was  because  thej'  could  not  compete  with  water  trans- 
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portatioii,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  to  their  interests  to 
come  to  a  place  where  they  woulil  have  to  compete  with  water. 
[This  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Ilorton's  "own  story."] 

THE  DEED  TO  HORTON'S  ADDmON 

When  Horton  enme  along  and  proposed  to  buy  lands  from 
the  town,  no  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  no  election,  had  been 
held  for  two  years.  Ilorton  insistin^r  upon  it,  a  special  election 
was  called,  and  E.  W,  Morse,  Thomas  H.  Bush,  and  .1.  S.  Man- 


ftni]  during  the  boom 


nasse  elected  trustees.    This  board  met  and  organized  on  April 
30,  lS(i7,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  reading  as  follows: 

Organization  of  tlie  Board  of  Tnistpea  for  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  California. 

April  30,   1867. 

The  new  Board,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Mannasse,  E.  W.  Morse, 
and  Thomas  H.  liiii-h.  diosrn  <it  the  election  hold  the  2Tth  day 
of  Ajiril,  1S67,  mot  and  Organized  by  Electing  J.  S.  Manuamie 
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President,    E.     W.    Morse    Treasurer,    and    Thorn  hs     H.     Biiab 
Secretary. 

On  motion  of  E.  W.  Morse  it  was  Besolved  that  an  order  be 
entered  for  tbe  Sale  of  certain  farming  Lands  of  the  city  prop- 
erty.  Said  Sale  to  take  place  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1867, 
at  the  Court  House. 

On  Motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday  Evening 
May  11,  laei. 

Approved, 

TuOM&s  H,  Bush,  J.  S.  Makkasse, 

Secretary.  PreBident. 

The  sale  was  held  at  the  court  hoxise  iu  old  San  Die(?o,  on 
Friday,  May  10,  ISfiT.  The  sheriff  (James  MeCoy)  was  the 
proper  oflRcial  to  act  as  auctioneer,  but  Mr.  Morse  acted  in  his 
place  as  deputy.  Mr.  Horton  bought  six  160-acre  lots,  960  acres 
in  all,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  $265,  a  little  over  27  cents  an 
acre,  and  two  parcels  were  sold  to  other  parties  at  the  Kauie 
time.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  next  ensu- 
ijip  meeting  of  the  trustees,  at  which  the  sain  was  confirmed 
and  the  deed  issued: 

Special  Meeting 
May  11,  1867. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  present.  The  Board  con- 
veyed by  Deed  the  following  Lots  of  land  purchased  by  A.  E. 
Horton,  May  10th: 

Eleven  hundred  and  Forty-Six  1  Uti 

Eleven  hundred  and  Forty-Seven  1 147 

Eleven  hundred  and  Fifty-Six  I1S6 

Eleven  hundred  and  Forty-Five  3145 

Eleven   hundred  and  Thirty-Four  11.34 

Eleven  hundred  and  Thirty-Three  1133 

At  the  City  Land  Sale  held  at  the  Court  House  on  Friday. 
May  10,  1S67.  the  following  Lands  were  sold  and  account  pre- 
sented of  such  to  the  Board,  by  James  McCoy,  Auctioneer: 

E^irc  baser         Price 

1146  Lots  Eleven   hundred  and  Forty-Six.  .A.  E.  Horton 

1147  Lota  Eleven  hundred  and  Forty-Seven..A.  B.  Horton 

1136  Lots  Eleven   hundred   and  Fifty-Six.  .A.  E.  Horton  $150.00 

1145  Lota  Eleven  hundred  and  Forty-Five.  .A.  E.  Horton  40.00 

1134  Lots  Eleven   hundred  and  Thirty-Four. A.  E.  Horton  20.00 

1133  Lots  Eleven  hundred  and  Thirty-Three..A.  E.  Horton  ."ia.OO 
1173  Lota  Eleven   hundred  and  Seventv-Three 

J.   8.   Murray 20..10 

Fractional    Lot    lying   between    Eleven    hun- 
dred and  Fifty-Six  and  Eleven  hundred  and 

Fifty-Sever,  to  Edward  Heuck 9.u0 

$295.00 

On   motion   of  .T.   S.   Mannasse   it   was   resolved   to   advertise 

City  Lands  for  Sale,  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1867,  st  public 

Auction,  and  the  Secretary   be  ordered   to   post  Notices  of   the 

Same,  in  three  conspicuous  places. 
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On  Motion  Meeting  Adjourned  to  meet  June  10,  1867. 

Approved, 
Thomas  H.  Bush,  J.  S.  Mansasse, 

Secretary.  President. 

The  deed  was  made  and  recorded  the  same  day.  It  was  signed 
by  ilorse  and  Biiah,  Mannasse  not  signing,  and  witnessed  hj- 
C.  A.  Johnson.    A  full  cop,v  of  this  deed  is  given  below: 

This  indenture  made  this  eleventh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  one 
tbousand  eight  hundred  and  siity-Beven,  between  K.  W.  Morse 
and  Thoinaa  M.  BitBii,  Trustees  of  tbe  City  of  San  Diego,  Coud- 
ty  of  San  Diego,  State  of  California,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  A.  E.  Horton,  of  tbe  same  place,  party  of  tbe  second  part, 
^Vitnesseth,  That  wbereas  at  a  sale  at  public  auction  of  JotB 
of  said  City  of  San  Diego,  after  due  notice  given  of  the  same, 
according  to  law,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  by  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  TmsteeB 
of  said  City  as  aforesaid,  the  said  party  of  tiie  second  part 
bill  for  and  became  the  purchaser  of  the  following  described 
property  and  that  said  property  was  then  and  there  sold  and 
struck  'ilf  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part — as  the  highest 
and   brst  bidder   thereof. 

Now  therefore  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  Trustees  of  the 
said  City  as  aforesaid  for  themselves  and  their  successors 
in  office,  by  virtue  of  suthority  in  law  in  them  vested — and 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  to  them  in  hand  t>aid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereljy  acknowledged,  have 
granted,  sold,  released  and  quitclaimed  and  by  these  presents, 
do  grant,  sell,  release  and  quitclaim  unto  tbe  said  party  of 
the  second  [>art,  bis  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  the  right, 
title,  interest  or  claim  whatsoever,  of  the  said  party  of  thp 
first  part,  or  their  successors  in  office  in  and  to  the  followinf; 
described  property,  situate  in  the  boundary  of  said  City,  to 
wit:  Lots  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  (1146),  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven "  (1147).  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
(1156),  eleven  hundred  and  forty-five  <1145),  eleven  hundred 
and  tbirty-four  (1134),  and  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three 
(1133).  and  designated  upon  the  official  map  of  said  city, 
made  by  Charles  H.  Poole  in  the  year  18.16.  Together  with  all 
and  singular  the  ways,  streets,  rights,  hereditaments  and  ap- 
*   thereunto   belonging  or   in   any   wise   appertai 


E.  W.  MOBRE.  (Seal) 

Thomas  H.  Bish.  (Seal) 

Trnsteps, 

Signed,  sealed   and   delivered   in   presence  of   C.  A.   Johnson 
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State  of  California      i 
County  of  San  Diego  \ 

On  this  pleveiitli  day  of  May,  A.  D,  one  thouaanj  elglit 
hundred  and  sixty^seveu,  before  me  O.  A.  Pendleton,  County 
Clerk  aud  es-officio  (?lerk  of  the  County  Court  in  and  for  said 
County,  personally  a[i[H'Breil  K.  W,  Morse  and  Thomas  H, 
Busb,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  deseribcd 
in  and  who  executed  the  annexed  instrunient  and  they  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily 
and  for  the  usee  and  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

In  witneaa  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  alfixt'd 
the  seal  of  Haid  Court  in  this  County  the  day  anil  year  in  this 
Certificate  first  above  writti  n. 

O.  A.  Pexdleton, 
Clerk, 
(Seal) 

Kecoivcd  for  record  on  Saturday,  May  Jl,  1B67,  at  fl  P.  M., 
and  recorded  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1867,  at  8  oVIoek  P.  M., 
at  request  of  A.  E,   Horton. 

G.  A.  Pesdletos, 
County    Recorder. 
{Fifty     cents.         ) 
(U.  S.  Rev.  Stamp) 
(E.  W.  M.  T.  H.  B.) 
(M:ay    11,     1887     ) 

These  proceedings  did  not  escape  attack.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  new  town  would  be  a  aucceas.  a  number  of 
suits  were  brought  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  deed 
from  the  trustees  to  Horton.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  o£  these 
was  the  suit  of  Charles  H.  De  Wolf  versus  Horton,  ^^o^se,  and 
Busb,  brought  in  September,  1869,  in  which  Judpe  Benjamin 
Kayes  was  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  It  was  alleged  that  the  pro- 
ceedings leading  up  to  the  conveyance  were  irregwlar  in  several 
respects.  The  owners  of  the  ex-mission  raneho  also  brought  suit 
to  extend  their  boundaries  over '  Horton 's  Addition,  claiming 
that  the  pneblo  lands  should  comprise  four  leagues,  instead  of 
eleven.  There  were  rumors  that  there  was  collusion  between 
Horton,  Morse,  Bush,  and  others,  by  which  the  trustees  profited 
by  the  sale.  Some  excitement  rose  at  one  time  and  "land  jump- 
ing" began;  but  the  people  of  San  Diego  took  prompt  action, 
pulled  down  and  burned  the  fences  erected  around  some  blocks 
the  "jumpers"  were  attempting  to  claim,  and  soon  suppressed 
their  enterprise.  Horton 's  title  was  sustained  in  all  the  courts 
and  the  suits  ended  in  smoke. 
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CHAPTER  III 
EARLY  RAILROAD  EFFORTS,  INCLUDING  THE  TEXAS  &  PACIFIC 

r\HE  railroad  ambitioD  found  earl;  lodgment  in 
in*    ^^^  ^"^  Diego  heart  and  the   passion  has 

TkH  endured  through  the  years.  Indeed,  ever 
JM  since  railroads  came  into  existence  men 
5nl  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  direct 
eastern  outlet  for  the  seaport.  In  the  dreamy 
days  of  Mexican  rule,  away  back  in  the  SO's, 
they  were  discussing  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  great  end,  but  it  was  not  until  the  American 
Ijeftan  ta  dominate  the  land  that  any  organized  effort  was  made. 
Ill  the  early  50's  an  agitation  began  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  on  the  32d  parallel.  Congressional  action  was  secured 
for  the  preliminary  surveys,  and  in  May,  1853,  Colonel  J.  Bank- 
head  Magruder,  president  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad 
{'ompany,  published  his  report.  In  January,  1854,  Colonel 
Andrew  B.  Gray  started  out  to  make  his  "survey  of  a  route 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  32d  parallel,"  for  the 
Texas  Western  Railroad  Company.  This  report  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1856,  but  the  people  of  San  Diego  were  fully 
informed  of  the  undertaking  and  its  results.  Both  these  reports 
are  extant  and  both  are  of  great  value. 

Different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  who  was  entitled 
to  the  credit  for  originating  the  first  railroad  corporation  in 
San  Diego.  The  account  most  generally  credited  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  due  to  Judge  James  W.  Robinson  and  Louis  Rose. 
They  were  both  from  the  South  and  doubtless  well  informed  as 
to  the  feeling  in  the  matter  of  the  people  there,  and  both  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization;  so  that  the 
tradition  carries  a  strong  degree  of  probability.  Wm.  C.  Fer- 
rell  and  J.  J,  "Warner  are  also  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Early  in  November.  1854,  the  San  Diego  &  Gila.  Southern 
Pacific  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  was  organized.  On 
November  Ifith  J.  R.  Gitchell  returned  from  Sacramento  with 
the  charter,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
James  W.  Robinson;  vice-president,  0.  S.  Witherbv;  treasurer, 
Louis  Rose;  secretary,  George  P.  Tebbetts;  directors,  J.  W.  Rob- 
inson, General  II.  S.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  E.  W.  Morse,  Joseph 
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Reiner,  John  Hays,  M.  M.  SextoD,  Louis  Rose,  L.  Strauss,  J.  R. 
Gitehell,  George  Lyons,  O.  S.  Witherby,  and  Wm.  C.  Ferreli. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  build  a  railroad  to 
Yuma,  there  to  meet  the  line  which  might  reach  that  point  from 
the  East.  Colonel  Gray  had  abandoned  his  work  at  Yuma,  on 
account  of  his  pack  mules  being  broken  down,  and  the  new  com- 
pany, therefore,  promptly  took  steps  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
They  sent  out  a  party  of  surveyors  to  examine  the  pass  to  Santa 
Ysabel  by  way  of  the  San  Diego  River,  who  returned  about  the 
time  the  charter  arrived,  and  according  to  the  Herald  "made 
their  report,  which  is  so  favorable  as  to  astonish  everyone  who 
had  never  been  through  by  this  route."  A  second  reconnais- 
sance of  the  mountains  was  immediately  begun,  and  the  sur- 
veys were  pushed  with  vigor  and  success,  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  the  "direct  route"  to  Yuma,  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Diego  insisted  with  so  much  tenacity  in  later  years. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  these  enterprising  men  prevailed  upon  the 
city  to  make  a  donation  of  two  leagues  of  land  (about  8,850 
acres)— at  an  election  held  October  19,  1855,  all  the  votes  being 
for  the  donation — a  gift  which  would  have  become  of  princely 
value  had  the  railroad  been  built— and  secured  the  confirmation 
of  this  grant  by  the  state  legislature. 

The  organization  continued  actively  at  work  until  the  Civil 
AV'ar  began.  Many  of  the  original  officers  and  directors  retained 
their  positions  during  the  period.  In  1855,  J.  C.  Bogart,  E.  B. 
Pendleton,  and  D.  B.  Kurtz  succeeded  John  Hays,  L.  Strauss, 
arul  Wm.  C.  Ferreli  as  directors.  In  the  following  year,  J.  C. 
Bogart  was  treasurer,  in  place  of  Rose.  Early  in  1858,  Rose 
was  treasurer  again,  and  E.  W,  Morse  chairman  of  the  audit- 
ing committee.  At  the  annual  election  in  this  year,  0.  S.  With- 
erby became  president,  "Wm.  C.  Ferreli  vice-president,  D.  B. 
Kurtz  treasurer,  and  George  P.  Tebbetts  remained  secretary,  as 
from  the  beginning. 

At  this  time  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  very  high.  Indeed, 
it  seems  probable  the  road  would  have  been  built  but  for  the 
war.  That  conflict  dashed  the  people's  hopes,  not  merely  for 
the  time  of  its  duration,  but  for  many  years  after.  The  South 
had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  building  a  railroad  to  any 
temiimis  other  than  San  Diego,  but  it  now  no  longer  dominated 
either  the  politics  or  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  wait  until  new  financial  and  industrial  combinations 
could  be  made.  It  was  not  until  the  second  year  of  the  Horton 
period  that  lively  hopes  of  the  speedy  building  of  a  railroad 
again  cheered  San  Diego. 

The  Memphis,  El  Paso  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  known 
as  the  Memphis  &  El  Paso,  or  the  Fremont  route,  was  one  of  the 
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Qiunerous  projects  for  building  on  the  32d  parallel.  The  east- 
ern terminus  was  Memphis,  and  the  western  was  at  first  Guay- 
maa,  but  this  was  afterward  changed  to  San  Diego.  The  old 
San  Diego  &  Gila  was  revived  with  a  new  set  of  officers,  and 
Colonel  Wm.  Jeff.  Gatewood,  the  president  of  the  reoi^anized 
company,  was  sent  to  Memphis  to  negotiate.  In  1868  General 
M.  C.  Hunter,  of  Indiana,  representing  the  Memphis  &  El  Paso 
Railroad,  came  to  San  Diego  and  addressed  large  meetings.  He 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  contract  between  the  two  companies, 
whereby  the  former  company  agreed  to  build  the  road,  and 
received  the  grants,  franchises,  and  landa  of  the  latter,  valued 
at  $500,000,  in  exchange  for  stock.  General  Hunter  selected  a 
site  for  the  depot,  upon  the  company's  own  lands,  some  half 
mile  from  Horton's  wharf,  and  also  made  a  contract  with  the 
Kimball  brothers,  owners  of  the  National  raucho,  for  a  way  sta- 
tion on  their  lands,  for  which  the  Kimballs  were  to  donate  H'O 
blocks  of  land.  General  Thomas  S.  Sedgwick  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  survey,  and  General  John  C.  Fremont  went  to  Paris  and 
succeeded  in  placing  148  first  mortgage  bonds  for  $116.-i:!0. 
Application  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  grant,  but  this  faili-d. 
and  the  whole  scheme  quickly  collapsed.  The  Paris  investors 
sued  Fremont,  and  the  land  subsidy  was  forfeited  to  the  city. 
General  Sedgwick,  who  had  just  completed  his  maps,  was  sent 
east  as  the  agent  of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila  to  secure  a  concelln- 
tion  of  the  contract  between  the  two  companies,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  so. 

But  the  people  of  San  Diego  were  not  left  long  without  hope. 
During  these  years,  from  1868  to  1871,  we  hear  of  the  San  Dietfo 
&  Fort  Yuma,  which  was  to  run  via  Jaciimba  Pass;  of  the  old 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Transcontinental,  and  other  projects ;  hut 
it  was  not  until  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  char- 
tered, March  3,  1871,  that  there  seemed  onee  more,  substantial 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  day  of  prosperity  was  at  hand. 
The  Texas  &  Pacific  was  responsible  for  so  many  things — for 
San  Diego's  first  considerable  boom  and  its  greatest  disappoint- 
ment—and, in  a  way,  for  its  subsequent  growth  and  prosperity 
— that  a  somewhat  extended  aeeount  may  properly  be  given. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  others.  Scott  was  made  its 
president,  and  gave  his  efforts  energetically  for  several  years 
to  the  task  of  building  a  road  through  to  San  Diego.  Senator 
John  S.  Harris,  one  of  the  directors,  spoke  in  San  Diego  on 
behalf  of  the  road,  August  28,  1871,  which  was  the  first  public 
meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  In  March.  1872, 
Scott  acquired  by  consolidation  and  purchase  property  and 
franchises  of  the  old  Southern  Pacific,  the  Transcontinental,  and 
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the  JMeinphis  &  El  Paso  Railroads,  and  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  Ma\-  2,  1872,  was  granted  power  to  build  and  eqnip 
lines  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Paeifie  Coast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  San  Diego  were  awake  to  their 
interests.  Late  in  March,  1872,  a  committee  of  forty  was 
appointed,  of  which  Thos.  L.  Nesmith  was  chairman,  and  the 
congressman,  S.  0.  Houghton,  was  instructed  to  use  his  best 
judgment.     Ilorton  went  to  Washington  a  few  days  later,  and 


JAHES  W.   ROBINSON 
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co-operated  with  Iloufrhton  and  General  Sedg^vick.  It  was 
thought  essential  that  the  charter  should  provide  for  building 
the  road  from  both  the  eastern  and  western  ends  simultaneously, 
to  fix  a  minimum  mileage  to  be  constructed  each  year,  and  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  work  should  be  commenced  to  one 
year,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  city's  interests.  Colonel  Scott 
readily  agreed  to  these  requirements,  and  promised  to  visit  San 
Diego  to  negotiate  for  the  franchise  and  property  of  the  old 
San  Diego  &  Gila  and  explain  his  views  to  the  people.     There 
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was  a  powerful  lobby  against  the  bill,  both  before  and  after 
ameadmeiit,  much  of  which  came  from  northern  California,  but 
the  bill  finally  passed  and  was  approved  on  May  2d,  causing 
preat  rejoicing  in  San  Diego. 

Surveying  parties  were  immediately  put  in  the  field  and  the 
work  was  pushed  with  vigor.  Three  surveys  in  all  were  made. 
The  first  party  of  engineers  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  June  21. 
1872.  On  August  8th,  J.  A.  Evans,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia division,  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  On  Sep- 
tember 5th  the  second  party  took  the  field,  and  nine  days  later, 
the  third.  In  the  following  December,  Crawford's  survey  of 
the  route  from  San  Diego  eastward  was  completed,  and  in  Klarch 
the  Reno  part;'  completed  its  work  and  was  disbanded.  These 
three  routes  were,  respectively :  the  southern  route  by  way  of 
El  Campo;  the  middle  route,  by  way  of  Warner's  rancho;  and 
the  northern,  through  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass. 

All  of  this  was  very  encouraging,  indeed,  and  when  Colonel 
Scott  started  west  early  in  August,  with  a  party  of  legis- 
lators and  other  public  men,  the  excitement  rose  to  something 
approaching  fever  heat,  and  the  people  began  to  cherish  an 
apparently  well-grounded  hope  that  their  ambitions  were  about 
to  be  realized.  The  name  and  fame  of  San  Diego  were  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Population  began  to  pour  in  from  ever;-  direc- 
tion, men  began  to  see  visions  of  a  wonderful  destiny,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  San  Diego's  first  great  boom  was  fairly  on. 

The  railway  party  came  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  where 
Colonel  Scott  and  others  made  addresses.  On  August  IStli.  the 
steamer  Hassler  arrived  at  San  Diego,  having  on  board  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  and  party,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  exploration. 
who  remained  to  meet  with  members  of  the  Scott  party.  Agas- 
siz was  here  ten  daj-s,  continued  his  scientific  researches,  and 
left  a  much  valued  estimate  of  San  Diego's  resources.  The 
Scott  party  arrived  by  steamer  on  August  26th.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished party  it  was,  consisting  of  Colonel  Reott;  Senator 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Governor  R.  C.  McCormick.  of  Ari- 
zona; Colonel  George  Williamson,  of  Tjouisiana;  General  G.  M. 
Dodge,  of  Iowa;  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  of  Philadelphia; 
Governor  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  of  Texas;  W.  T.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore;  John  MeManus,  of  Reading.  Pennsylvania:  lion.' 
John  S.  Harris;  ex-Senator  Cole:  and  W,  H.  Rinehart,  tlie 
sculptor. 

"As  the  boom  of  the  California's  guns  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel."  .said  Colonel  Gatewood  in  the  World,  "all  Rmi 
Diego  drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  hope,"  and  we  may  well 
believe  it. 

A  committee  of  I'itizens  met  the  party,  and  Colonel  Gatewood 
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gave  them  a  formal  weicoiiie.  They  were  domiciled  at  the  llor- 
ton  House,  and  the  same  evening  a  mass  meeting  and  banquet 
were  held  at  which  Seoft  explained  his  plans.  Among  those 
who  si>oke  were:  Scott,  SheiTnan,  McCormick,  Williamson, 
Dodge,  and  Agassiz,  of  the  visitors;  and  T.  L.  Nesmith,  Gate- 
wood,  Taggart,  and  Hinchraan,  of  the  residents.  Other  citizens 
who  participated  were:  T.  L.  Nesmith,  Aaron  Paiily,  C.  L.  Carr, 
Bryant  Howard,  GeoiTje  W.  Marston  and  Mr.  Boyd. 

Scott's  demands  were  far  less  onerous  than  had  been  feared. 
In  the  language  of  the  AJIn  California,  the  committee  of  fi)rty  , 
were  "in  fear  and  trembling,"  expecting  nothing  less  than  "a 
modest  demand  for  half  a  million  in  county  l>onds  and  at  least 
one-half  that  the  people  owned  in  lands."  What  he  actually 
asked  the  people  to  give  him  was :  a  right  of  way  100  feet  wide 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Colorado  River;  the  lands  which  had  been 
grantetl  to  the  old  San  Diego  &  Oila  Company;  a  tract  of  land 
west  of  the  court  house,  on  the  water  front,  600  hy  l.'iOO  feet, 
for  a  terminal;  and  either  100  acres  of  tide  lands  of  acceptable 
shape  and  locution,  or  the  same  area  in  Hortfm's  Addition  adja- 
cent to  the  shore. 

These  reipiirements  were  consideretl  moderate,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  forty  joyfully  accepted  them.  But  a  "vote  of  the  cit- 
izens must  be  taken  in  order  to  anthorizc  the  levy  of  a  tax  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  resolved  to  call  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  an  early  day,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification."  This  was  done  Aug- 
ust 30th,  without  serious  opposition.  The  stockholders  of  the 
San  Diego  &  flila  were  agreeable  to  all  this,  provided  they  were 
reimbursed  for  their  outlay  in  times  past,  as  they  ultimately 
were  by  payment  of  $58,000  of  city  bonds. 

The  transfer  of  the  franchise  and  remaining  property  of  the 
old  company  to  the  new  was  made  December  11,  1872,  President 
Gatewood  consenting  reJnctantly  and  insisting  that  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  be  firmly  and  legally  hound  to  fnlfiil  its  agreements. 
On  January  14,  1873,  the  final  step  in  the  transfer  of  the  sub- 
sidy lands  was  taken.  They  were  put  up  at  auction,  in  160  par- 
cels, and  bid  in  by  James  A.  Evans,  engineer  of  the  Western 
division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  at  $1  per  parcel,  there  being  no 
competition.  The  deeds  from  the  city  to  Evans,  and  from  him 
to  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  were  executed  and  filed  for  record  the 
same  day.  The  total  area  of  these  lands  was  8,606  acres,  besides 
51  lots  in  Old  San  Diego  and  other  places.  The  total  value  was 
estimated  by  the  San  Francisco  papers  at  .$3,000,000,  and  by 
Colonel  Scott  himself  at  $.'). 000.000. 

The  remainder  of  the  San  Diego  &  Gila's  story  is  brief. 
After  the  distribution   of  the  bond  pi-oceeds,   Jlr.   Morse  em- 
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ployed  W.  T.  McXeah-  to  defend  all  suits  agaiust  the  company 
and  attend  to  the  dis incorporation.  As  late  as  November  25, 
1878,  however,  its  business  had  not  been  wound  up.  The  direct- 
ors met  on  that  date  and  declared  a  dividend  of  56^2  cents  a 
share,  payable  upon  disincorporation.  The  amount  estimated 
to  be  on  hand,  after  payment  of  bills,  was  $1,766.85.  The  com- 
pany was  soon  after  finally  dissolved. 

The  stay  of  Colonel  Scott  and  his  partj'  was  short.  The  nego- 
tiations with  the  citizens'  committee  were  finished  on  the  27th, 
the  party  departed  at  midnight,  and  the  Ilassler  with  the  Agas- 
si?, party  the  next  day.  After  this,  events  moved  rapidly.  The 
election  of  September  27th  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  satisfy  the  San  Diefw  &  Gila  stockholders,  as  well  as  to  pur- 
chase terminal  property.  On  November  11th  oceiirred  one  of 
the  most  joyous  and  impressive  ceremonies  ever  held  in  San 
Diego.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  railroad,  on  the  com- 
pany's land,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Maunasse 
&  Schiller's  Addition.  W.  W.  Bowers  was  grand  marshal  and 
his  aides  were  Adolph  Gassen,  Miguel  de  Pedrorena,  L.  G. 
Kesniith,  Prank  Stone,  and  A.  B.  Hotchkiss.  Colonel  Gntewood 
presided,  and  the  addresses  were  by  Judge  Rolfe,  C.  P.  Taggart, 
and  Governor  McCormick.  The  jubilant  feeling  of  the  people 
was  reHeeted  in  the  World,  which  exclaimed:  "We  have  twice 
supposed  that  the  right  note  of  accord  had  been  struck,  and  we 
have  been  twice  disappointe<l.  Now  there  is  no  longer  possibil- 
ity of  deception.  All  our  high  contracting  parties  have  put 
their  sign  manuals  to  an  instrument  which  gives  Scott  all  he 
has  ever  asked." 

Some  months  now  elapsed,  in  which  little  apparent  progress 
was  made,  and  San  Diegans  began  to  grow  restless.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  who  would  be  now  called  "knockers,"  and, 
indi'cd.  the  vast  issues  staked  upon  this  railroad  might  well 
excuse  a  feeling  of  impatience.  On  February  12,  1873,  the 
World  felt  called  upon  to  declare: 

"WV  have  enough  raw  material  in  Kan  Diego  to  stock  an  ordi- 
nary lunatic  asylum.  We  have  amongst  ns  men  who  discredit 
the  good  faith  of  Scott,  and  who  cannot  rid  themselves  of  an 
urii'itsy  opinion  that  he  intends  to  palter  with  San  Diego.  It 
is  uHi'less  to  call  the  attention  of  these  men  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  king  is  a  man  whose  reputation  for  fair  dealing  is  as 
exi'cptional  as  his  success  as  a  railroad  administrator.  They  are 
possiss'-d  by  the  demon  of  distrust,  and  the  sign  manual  of  an 
archangel  wouldn't  reassure  them." 

Unt  one  week  later  the  same  writer  recorded  his  opinion  that: 
"After  a  very  full  cimsideration  of  the  matter,  we  have  no  hes- 
itiiti-m  in  snying  that  it  is  time  that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
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way  authorities  should  show  their  hands."     Evidently,  he  tui) 
had  become  infected  with  the  microbe  of  impatience. 

On  April  21,  1873,  occurred  the  ceremonies  attending  hi'sin- 
niiiy  of  actual  work  on  the  eonstnietion  of  the  railroad.  T.  h. 
Nesmith  made  a  few  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
forty,  and  C.  P.  TaRgart  also  spoke.  "Father"  llorton  threw 
the  first  shovelfnU  of  earth,  and  said  it  was  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life  nnd  that  he  felt  more  honore<l  than  if  he  bad  been  chosen 


THOMAS  L.   NE3HITK 
Chuiman  of  the  Cominlttn  of  Forty  who  conductrd  the  nfgntimllona 


governor.  About  ten  miles  of  the  roadbed  were  graded,  and 
some  of  this  grade  can  still  be  seen  near  the  tracks  of  the  Sautu 
F&  Railway. 

In  May,  Colonel  Scott  wrote  informing  the  committee  that  his 
company  had  decided  npon  the  San  Gorgonio  route,  and  giving 
their  reasons  briefly.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  people 
of  San  Diego,  as  they  greatly  preferred  the  "direct  route"  by 
one  of  the  two  other  surveys.  Still,  so  long  as  Sail  Diego  was 
made  the  terminus  in  good  faith,  they  did  not  greatly  object. 
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Scott  went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  to  complete  his  arrangements 
for  placing;  hJH  bonds  and  raising  funds  for  the  constraction  of 
the  road.  Everything  apparently  went  well,  and  he  had  mat- 
ters all  arranged  in  Paris  for  delivering  the  bonds  and  receiv- 
ing the  money,  us  soon  as  the  formalities  of  making  out  the 
paiK-rs  could  be  completed.  To  pass  the  time  of  waiting  he 
went  1o  London  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  during  their 
abseT'ee  the  ''Black  Friday,"  or  panic,  ot-eurred  which  deranged 
the  finances  of  the  country  and  caused  the  French  financiers  to 
change  their  minds  about  making  the  loan.  The  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Company  in  December,  1873.  cut  considerable  figure 
in  thi-!  wiping  out  of  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  new 
railrocd.  Colonel  Scott  notified  his  friends  and  supporters  in 
San  Diego  that  he  would  be  unable  to  fill  his  agreements. 

The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  the  young  city  and  many 
thought  it  fatal.  The  population  dwindled  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  from  3,000  to  1,500.  But  there  were  a  stout- 
hearted few  who  never  lost  faith  nor  courage.  Scott  was  not 
ruined,  they  argued;  he  was  still  a  wealthy  man,  still  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and 
had  not  abandoned  or  changed  his  plans.  Jay  Cooke  &  Com- 
pany were  endeavoring  to  rehabilitate  their  standing  and  would 
come  to  his  aid.    And  so  they  fed  their  hopes  for  some  years. 

But  while  these  things  were  largely  conjectural,  there  was 
one  source  of  hope  which  seemed  a  strong  one.  This  was  the 
appeal  which  Scott  promjitly  made  to  Congress  for  a  national 
sultsidy.  Congressman  Houghton  had  Iwen  re-elected  in  the  fall 
of  1872  largely  on  the  gnniiid  that  he  could  help  in  matters  of 
national  legislation  affecting  San  Diego's  interests.  lie  was 
still  in  Congress,  but,  unfortunately,  found  him.self  in  a  minor- 
ity in  the  support  of  this  measure.  The  day  of  great  grants  to 
railroads  was  passing,  the  country  had  been  too  hard  hit  by  the 
panic  of  1873,  and  Congress  could  not  be  induced  to  give  the 
subsidy.  Hope  was  not  abandoned  for  a  long  time,  however. 
In  October.  1875,  David  I'elsenheld  was  appointed  to  act  as 
agent  of  the  city  at  Washington,  and  in  the  following  February 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  for  a  road  on  the  32d  parallel. 
which  was  sup|>08ed  to  mean  the  Texas  &  Pacific ;  but  the  name 
of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Southern  Pacific  as  suc- 
C('sw>r  to  the  interests  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  San  Francisco 
W!is  made  the  wcsteni  terminus.  Further  action  was  postponed 
until  the  next  -session  of  Congress. 

"When  the  matter  came  up  in  the  next  Congress,  in  December, 
187(i.  San  Diego  was  again  represented  by  special  agent,  Felscn- 
helil,  and  stormy  times  began,  in  a  struggle  to  save  the  westeni 
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terminus  to  San  Diego.  On  December  18th,  the  triistei-s  anti  rail- 
road  committee  telenrapht^  Oolunel  Scott  as  follows: 

The  citizens  of  San  Diego  rely  implicitly  upon  ymir  honin- 
and  good  faith  for  the  eonBiinimatior  of  yoiir  oft-rpju'ateil 
pipdgea.  You  promised  tliBt  if  the  route  directly  east  proved 
feasible  it  ahotild  be  eonslnu'ted.  Fulfill  your  pledge.  The 
ilirect  line  is  the  only  route  «pon  which  a  eompeting  railroad 
should  enter  San  Diego  and  tliey  will  unanimously  o|i[)09e  any 
comprumise  that  will  not  secure  that  line. 

To  this  Colonel  Heott  replied: 

Have  uBed  my  utmost  (fforts  to  secure  San  Diego  a  railroad 
line  on  sneh  route  an  ean  best  effect  the  objoet;  and  if  you 
can  effect  it  in  any  betltr  shape  than  I  can,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  take  it  up  and  adjust  it  with  any  party,  or 
on  any  terms  that  you  may  think  best.  But  in  taking  these 
steps,  I  shall  expect  vou  to  relieve  me  of  anv  possible  ob- 
ligation. 

At  this  time,  Seott  offered  to  relini|iiish  his  subsidy,  being  in 
doubt  about  the  possibility  of  securing  government  aid,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  on  the  contrary'  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  suitable  legislation. 

General  Thomas  S.  Sedgwick  was  employe<i  to  assist  Felscn- 
held,  and  in  January  Ilorton  was  sent  "to  assist  Sedgwick  and 
yourself  in  explaining  advantages  of  direct  route  and  disad- 
vantages and  great  injustice  of  proposed  San  Gorgonio  switch." 
Long  telegrams  were  sent  to  Hon.  L,  Q,  C.  Lamar,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  and  to  Hon.  James 
A.  Garfield,  and  other  members  of  that  committee.  ex])l»ining 
San  Diego's  situation  and  desires.  The  chief  contention  was  that 
"this  people  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  ecmipany  authorized 
by  law  to  build  the  road,  conveying  to  said  company  valuable 
franchises  and  over  nine  thousand  acres  of  land  on  said  bay,  in- 
curring thereby  a  large  city  Iwndod  indebtedness,  for  which  all 
our  property  is  pledged;"  "that  a  large  population  have  been 
drawn  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  induced  to  invest 
their  fortunes  here,  in  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  Congn'ss 
in  said  legislation;"  and  that  the  proposed  compromise,  mak- 
ing San  Francisco  the  terminus,  missing  San  Diego  by  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  leaving  it  to  be  served  by  a  branch  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  would  be  a  great  injustice  t()  the  people  of 
Ran  Diego  and  the  countrj',  "and  will  bring  ruin  upon  several 
thou.sand  people  who  have  tnisted  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment in  said  Act  of  Charter,  and  who  rely  upon  the  obligations 
of  contracts  entered  into  with  a  corporation  in  good  faith  for 
very  valuable  considerations." 
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Two  historic  telegrams  which  passed  between  San  Diego's  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  and  the  city  trustees  exhibit  the  sit- 
uation very  clearly.  The  attitude  of  the  tnistecs  was  enthusias- 
tically sustained  at  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens.  The  telegrams 
were  as  follows: 

Washinotos,  Januarit  6,  1877, 
To  Trustees: 

We  are  preasiug  direct  route  persistently,  and 
Ti'ill  probablj'  defeat  bill.  It  will  not  be  concpilod.  Compromise 
hill  allows  natiunal  or  state  railroads  to  connect  on  equal  eon- 
ititioDs.  The  San  Oorgonio  line  would  be  so  much  towards 
Union  Pacific  line  from  Salt  I.ake,  which  would  have  right  to 
pounpct  at  San  Gorgouio.  We  are  losing  friends  in  Committee 
by  our  persistence  and  cannot  count  onr  present  strength  here- 
after for  any  other  move.  By  yieliling  we  may  get  guaranteed 
bonds  subsidy  for  whole  line;  and  if  Huntington  does  not  build 
San  tiorgonio  line  you  will  have  the  direct  route,  under  the 
hill,  by  the  time  the  through  line  is  completed.  The  Com- 
mittee concede  that  the  direct  line  must  follow  soon  under  any 
conditions.  All  rights  and  privileges  conceded  and  secured, 
eicept  direct  route.  The  Southern  section  (of  the  House)  which 
fully  undirstands  the  situation,  believes  this  the  last  chance 
for  Qovernment  aid.  They  comprehend  the  benefits  of  the  di- 
rect route;  bnt  tbinic  you  should  make  concessions  to  get  a  rail- 
road on  (less)  favorite  route.  At  this  time  shortness  of  route 
is   not  so  important  as  results  in  developing  Arizona  and   get- 

and  population  and  trade  many  fold  in  few  years,  which  growth 
will  enable  you  to  build  the  direct  route  long  before  you  will 
need  it  to  cheapen  freights.  Whv  not  help  vourselves  now.  to 
strengthen  yourselves  hcreaflrri  ITultss  'this  subsidy  bill 
pHSHes.  there  will  be  no  road  for  you  to  meet. 

8  EDO  WICK. 

San  Dieoo,  .Tanuart  (5,  1877. 

Tr,   (■..!.   Stdgwick: 

It  is  the  deliberate  and  unchangeable  con- 
viction of  S'ln  Diego,  that  the  proposed  connection  north  of 
here,  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  would  be 
nn   injury  instead  of  a  benefit  to  us,  because: 

1.  It  places  in  control  of  one  corporation  for  all  time 
every  approach   to  our  harbor, 

-.  Trade  and  population  would  be  taken  away  from,  in- 
stead of  brought  here,  while  the  road  is  building.  It  is  note 
moving  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  Colton. 

H.  By  oceupying  the  only  passes  it  would  prevent  piten- 
Rion  of  ttah  Southern  road  and  eonnrction  with  T'nion  Pacific. 

4.  It  would  supersede  construction  of  direct  line  from  Ana- 
heim, increasing  our  distanee  from  Snu  Francisco  to  6ii'>  miles. 

."i.     It  would   increase   the   distance   from  Yuma  by  60  miles. 

<1.  I^xperienee  has  taught  us  that  the  strongest  promises 
in  a  hill  do  not  proteet  ua  against  subsequent  amendments 
at  the  desire  of  the  corporations.  legislation  that  fails  to 
rrquire   immediate   beginning  al   this   fnd,   and   construction   of 
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au   much   road   before   aext   session   of   Cim^esa   as   to    rc-tnovc 
jtbe   temptation   to   amend    hill,    is   wursn   than   worthless. 

T.  Whatever  supposrd  f;iiarnnt(eH  may  he  put  in  bill  mak- 
ing the  road  a  "highway"  it  is  well  known  by  ail  engineers 
that  the  Company  building  the  road  holds  in  fact  control  of  it; 
and  DO  other  company  can  have  equal  use,  or  will  build  |>tiral- 
lel  road. 

8.  Southern  Pacific  f'oompany  one  ytar  ago  agreed  to  build 
on  direct  line,  provided  San  Diego  would  consent  that  it 
should   hHve   the  wcsttrn  tnd. 

So  far  from  a  San  Difgo  standpoint;  Rut  we  hold  no  petty 
local  viewi  we  Bupplicatf  no  favors.  The  interest  of  San 
DIrgo  is  here  bound  up  with  the  National  interest.  We  sub- 
mit to  impartial  statesmrn  the  concedtd  truth  that  the  pro- 
posed compromise  diverts  the  Nation's  bounty  from  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  Southern  transcontinental  legislation;  de- 
prives all  the  millions  east  of  San  Dirgo  of  direct  access  to 
their  nearest  Pacific  harbor;  and  destroys  competition  for  all 
time.  San  Diego's  natural  advantages  are  such,  that  in  ask- 
ing the  Nation's  aid  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  her  port,  she  asks  it  upon  a  line,  and  upon  terms  that  will 
contribute  to  the  Nation  "s  support  and  wealth  for  all  time  to 
come;  while  the  compromise  plan  will  be  an  intolerable  and 
interminable  national  burden.  For  these  reasons  San  Dii'gn 
prefers  NO  bill,  rather  than  the  Snn  Horgonio  branch.  Kmrl 
again  both   our  dispatches  to  Lamar. 

Signed   by    Board    of   Tru«tc<s. 

Till'  Hoani  of  Tnistccs  Ht  thin  time  toiisiHtcd  of  J.  M.  Boyd, 
D.  (X  McCarthy.  I).  W.  Briaiit.  W.  A.  Bpgolo.  and  I'litri.-k 
O'Neill.    B»yd  was  president  and  S.  Statler  elerk. 

Events  have  singularly  borne  out  the  judgment  of  tlic  trus- 
tees eoneeniing  the  effect  npon  San  Diego,  at  least,  of  building 
the  road  through  the  San  Oorgonio  Pa-ss  instead  of  by  the  direct 
eastern  route.  Nor  was  Los  Angeles  indifferent  to  what  she  had 
at  stake  in  the  choice  of  routes.  Later,  when  Scott's  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  had  come  to  naught  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  beating  him  in  the  race  to  California,  Los  Angeles  gave 
$-100,000  to  make  -sure  that  the  road  should  use  the  San  <lor- 
ponio  Pass,  and  no  other.  It  was  the  turning  point  for  Liis 
Angeles,  and  it  involved  long  and  bitter  disappointment  to 
San  Diego. 

In  September,  1877,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Colonel  J. 
T'.  Crawford  to  survey  the  rcmte  by  way  of  Warner's  Pass  as 
a  means  of  demonstrating  onee  more  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
claim  that  the  direct  route  was  impracticable.  Crawford  and 
Felsenheld  went  to  "Washington  early  in  1878,  together  with 
Captain  Jlathew  Sherman,  to  make  one  final  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  enterprise,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 

Thus  ended  the  dream  of  the  Tesas  and  Pacific  system  with 
its  western  terminus  on  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay.    The  result 
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was  ill  no  wise  due  to  the  people  of  Sun  Die^ro.  They  were  wide 
awake  to  their  opportunity;  they  eontributed  with  prodigal  gen- 
erosity to  the  subsidy;  they  fought  long  and  stubbornly  to  pro- 
tect and  to  enforce  the  contract.  Failure  was  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  panic  of  1873;  then,  to  the  sledgehammer  blows 
which  Huntington  rained  upon  his  rival,  Scott,  until  he  had 
beaten  him  alike  at  Washington  and  in  California.  So  Seott's 
star  went  out  of  the  Pacifie  sky.  and  finntinsrton'a  rose  resplen- 
dent, to  shine  with  ever  increasing  luster  while  he  lived. 


THOMAS  A.  SCOTT 


extend  the  Texu  &  Pacific  tci  Smn  DieEo  it 

Kt  a  profound  influence  on  the  hUtory 
'n  California  for  many  yean 


There  were  times  when  San  Diego  hoped  that  Huntington 
ivoiikl  build  his  line  to  the  port  of  San  Diego  and  thus  create 
fill'  desired  eastern  connection.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  seriously  contemplated  the  project.  He  visited  San  Diego 
with  Crocker  and  others  in  August,  1875,  and  met  a  committee 
of  eitizens.  The  best  account  of  what  occurred  at  the  interview 
ai>pears  in  the  following  statement  by  E.  W.  Morse: 
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1  was  on  the  railroad  eouimittcc  trlipa  Huntington  and  liia 
assofiatpa  were  here  to  negotiate  with  ue.  I  tbink  Hunting- 
ton never  intended  to  build  to  San  Diego,  but  that  he  onl.v 
came  (or  political  effect.  They  never  made  na  a  proposition. 
We  met  on  a  Sunday.  Huntington  aaid  he  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  make  a  proposition.  I  told  them  about  General  Boae- 
erana'a  trip  to  Jacumba  Pass  and  what  he  said  about  the  route. 
Mr.  Huntington  objected  that  that  would  take  them  down  in 
Mexico,  which  he  thought  would  make  undeBirable  complica- 
tions. I  suggeHted  that  he  could  probably  make  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mexico  as  the  Grand  Trunk  bad,  which 
croasea  the  line  into'  the  United  Statea  twice.  Huntington 
said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  would  be  well."  Gener- 
al GoaecraQB  said  several  times  on  hia  trip  that  he  never  saw 
a  better  route  for  a  railroad;  "it  looks  like  it  was  made  pur- 
posely for  a  railroad."  They  talked  very  pleasantly  with  us 
and  finally  said  that  one  of  their  directors  was  traveling  in 
Europe,  and  "as  soon  as  he  retuma  we  will  make  you  a  propo- 
sition giving  the  terms  on  which  we  will  build  a  railroad  into 
San  Diego."  I  have  memoranda  which  I  made  at  the  time 
of  that  interview.  We  kept  on  asking  them  to  make  a  propo- 
sition after  that,  but  they  never  got  ready  to  do  it.  He  said 
we  could  depend  they  would  be  the  first  railroad  to  build  into 
San  Diego,  and  when   the  time  was  ripe  they  would  build. 

I  don't  believe  Huntington  ever  showed  a  spirit  of  vindic- 
tivenesB  toward  San  Diego,  aa  has  been  reported.  In  all 
the  correspondence  with  him  which  I  have  seen,  he  was  very 
friendly.  Mrs.  Burton,  widow  of  General  H.  S.  Burton,  waa 
ODce  dining  with  him,  and  said  to  him  she  did  wish  he  would 
build  a  railroad  into  San  Diego,  that  she  had  some  property 
there  which  would  increase  in  value  and  it  would  make  her  a 
rich  woman.  "Well,"  he  aaid,  "it  is  not  to  our  interests  to 
build  in  there,  at  present."  He  talked  very  pleasantly  about 
it  and  gave  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  not  building  that  if 
they  should  touch  the  Coaat  at  San  Diego,  they  would  come  in 
eompetition  with  water  transportation.  I  think  they  were  in- 
fluenced largely  by  ihe  consideration  of  getting  the  long  haul 
clear  into  San  Franeiaco,  which  they  get  now,  while  if  they 
had  built  in  here,  they  would  have  had  to  divide  with  a  ateam- 
ahip  company  at  this  port.  This  party  was  entertained  at 
the  Horton  House  and  was  treated  well. 


SAN  DIEGO  IN  ISTE 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SAN  DIEGO'S  FIRST  BOOM 

JAN  DIEGO'S  first  cousiderable  impulse  toward 
growth  was  due  to  a  eombination  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  indefatigable  Horton  ami  the 
opportune  rise  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road excitement.  When  the  building  of  the 
road  appeared  to  be  a  certainty,  others  beside 
Horton  became  able  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  bay,  climate,   and   his  well-located, 

smoothly  sloping  "Addition."      Thus  the  fame  of  the  new  city 

spread  far  and  wide. 

Two  years  ago,  wrote  Major  Ben  C.  TrumaD,  in  1S69,  San 
Diego  seemed  to  be  among  the  thioge  that  were.  Only  two 
familiea  nere  living  lierc  and  but  three  houses  were  left  stand- 
ing.  About  that  time  a  Mr.  A.  E.  Horton  eame  this  way 
and  purchased  from  the  city  three  quarter -sections  of  land  ad- 
joining the  plot  known  as  New  Town;  and,  having  it  surveyed, 
called  it  Horton 'b  Addition.  A  few  mooths  after,  a  .  .  . 
wiry,  rusty-looking  man  might  have  been  seen  upon  the  strec-ts 
of  San  Francisco  with  a  long  tin  horn  in  his  hand,  contain- 
ing New  San  Diego  and  Horton  'a  Addition — on  paper — pur- 
chased by  the  gentleman  for  the  sum  of  $220.  Lots  of  people 
laughed  at  the  rusty-looking  proprietor  of  the  long  tin  horn 
and  said  he  was  a  fool  who  had  thrown  away  his  money,  and 
many  a  quarter-section  bad  the  trustees  tn  sell  to  all  such  real 
estate  spooneys.  .  ■  ■  Two  years  have  passed  away,  and  the 
contents  of  that  tin  horn  describe,  in  point  of  site,  facili- 
ties for  living,  climate,  etc.,  the  most  comfortable  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Southern  California,  if  not  in 
the  State.    .    .    . 

I  saw  Mr.  Horton  j-esterday.  He  looks  just  as  he  did  two 
years  ago.  I  should  judge  that  he  had  on  the  same  suit  of 
elothes  now  as  then.  But  he  no  longer  packs  about  that  long 
tin  horn.  He  rides  behind  a  good  horse  and  resides  in  an  ele- 
gant mansion,  with  a  garden  adjoining  containing  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  young  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  226  blocks  in  Horton 's 
Addition,  each  containing  twelve  lota  50x100  feet.  Early  in 
the  history  of  this  town,  Mr.  Horton  gave  away  some  twenty 
odd  blocks  and  sold  twice  that  number  for  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  block.  During  the  past  year  he  has  sold  over  $100,000 
worth  of  blocks  and  lots  at  large  figures.  He  haa  been  very 
generous  and  has  helped   many  a  poor   man   to  get  along,  pro- 
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vided  he  seemed  inclined  to  help  himself.  He  hks  given  eacli 
of  the  religious  dfnoTninatious  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which 
to  erect  a  church  and  has  subscribed  toward  the  putting  up 
of  a  pretentious  edifice. 

The  means  which  Ilortoii  used  to  encourage  building  in  his 
town  and  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  real  estate  have  been  described. 
His  success  was  phenomenal,  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
number  of  the  Vnion,  October  3,  1868,  contnins  the  following 
notes  of  the  progress  of  improvements  in  the  new  town: 


IB  FIRST  BUILDING  IN  MORTON'S  ADDITION 

HI  Sixth  Strrel  below  J.  and  ww  Bnt  UKd  by  Mr.  Hnrton  u  hie  o( 


Culverwell'a  wharf  baa  reached  into  the  bay  about  150  feet 
since  we  were  on  it  last.  It  was  covered  with  freight,  landed 
from  the  schooner  John  Hunter,  through  the  assistance  of  a 
lighter  We  noticed  a  large  amount  of  feed,  household  and 
kitchen  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  .  .  .  niso 
a  great  number  of  doors  and  window  frames  for  the  large 
hotel  Mr.  Dunnells  is  abont  erecting  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  F  streets — also  some  fine  lumber  for  Judge  Hyde,  who  is 
about  erecting  two  or  more  fine  buildings,  .  .  .  one  of 
which  is  to  be  built  opposite  the  site  of  Bunnell's  hotel;  also 
a  large  lot  of  lime,  lumber,  and  other  merchandise  for  Messrs. 
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Mannaaae  &  Co.,  who  are  now  engaged  in  building  two  frame 
sheds  near  tbe  wharf.  .  ,  ,  Near  the  wharf  Mr.  Elliott  has 
about  completed  a  new  buildiug.  ...  A  little  further  back 
stands  a  building  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Hooper,  which  has  rc- 
ceatlir  been  opened  as  a  billiard  saloon.  Mr.  Nash  had  added 
twenty  feet  to  his  store,  which  gives  It  a  fine  appearance  and 
makes  one  of  tbe  largest  store  rooms  in  San  Diego.  Passing 
around  to  Mr.  Hortou's  wharf,  we  observed  families  of  eini- 
grantB,  wbo  had  just  arrived,  camping  out  upon  the  ground 
they  had  cleared  for  future  homes.  Horton 's  wharf  now  reaches 
out  into  the  bay  500  feet  and  the  piles  have  been  driven  .  .  . 
some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  beyond.  We  discovered  some 
twenty   new   buildings  in   the  course   of  construction. 

On  November  21st,  the  Union  found  that  "tbe  evidences  of 
improve 31  en t,  progress  and  prosperity  are  viaible  on  every 
aide.  .  .  .  Buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  in  all  direc- 
tions. Lots  are  being  cleared  rapidly  in  tbe  Horton  Eiten- 
Bion.  ...  Mr.  Horton  is  selling  from  $600  to  $1000  worth 
of  lots  every  day.  Hestaurants,  bakeries,  livery  stables,  furni- 
ture Btorea,  blacksmith  shops,  hotela,  doctors'  offices,  wholesale 
and  retail  storerooms,  saloons  and  residences  are  going  up — 
while  tbe  wharves  are  only  lagging  for  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary material." 

The  Sherman  Addition  was  laid  out  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket in  this  year,  and  the  Frary  Addition  in  June,  1869.  In  May, 
1869,  the  Episcopalian  Society  erected  the  first  house  of  relig- 
ious worship  in  new  San  Diego,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Sixth 
and  C  Streets.  The  Baptists  followed  with  a  building  on  Sev- 
enth Street,  below  F,  in  October.  The  Methodists  were  third, 
with  a  church  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  D,  which  was  ded- 
icated February  13,  1870.  Each  of  these  societies  received  a 
gift  of  two  lots  each  from  Horton. 

The  hotel  kept  by  Captain  Dunnells  soon  proved 
inadequate  to  support  the  traffic,  and  late  in  1868 
Mr.  Case  began  the  construction  of  the  hotel  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  F  Streets  known  as  the  Bay  View  Hotel — the  second 
hotel  erected  in  new  San  Diego  and  the  first  in  Horton 's  Addi- 
tion. By  December,  1869,  the  newspapers  were  complaining  of 
.nadequate  hotel  accommodations,  and  on  the  18th  the  Bulletin 
was  able  to  make  this  proud  announcement;  "The  great  need 
of  this  town  is  about  to  he  supplied  by  A.  E.  Horton,  Esq.,  who 
will  immediately  erect,  on  the  northwest  comer ,of  Fourth  and 
D  Streets,  a  palatial  brick  edifice,  for  hotel  purposes.  It  is  to 
contain  a  hundred  rooms  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  elegant  furni- 
ture and  all  modern  improvements."  The  Horton  House,  the 
best  hotel  of  San  Diego  for  manv  vears,  was  opened  October 
10.  1870. 

Late  in  1869,  the  paper  saj-s  that  "people  are  coming  here 
by  the  hundreds — by  steamer,  by  stage,  and  by  private  coni-ey- 
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anee. "  And,  "from  a  place  of  no  importance,  the  home  of  the 
squirrel  a  few  months  back,  we  now  have  a  city  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Houses  and  buildinga  are  going  up  in  every 
direction.  The  most  substantial  improvements  are  being  made. 
.  .  Everj-  steamer  from  San  Francisco  averages  two  hun- 
drt^  newcomers,  who  are  to  make  their  permanent  home  here. 
One  wharf  has  not  been  able  to  accommodate  all  the  shipping, 
so  another  one  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  government  has 
decided  to  make  this  point  headquarters  for  Lower  California 
and  Arizona,  and  troops  are  filling  the  barracks.  Fortifications 
will  be  built  at  the  entrance  to  our  harbor.  The  Memphis  and 
El  Paso  Company  will  soon  have  their  road  open  to  Arizona, 
and  San  Diego  will  be  the  natural  depot  for  that  country.  A 
branch  mint  to  work  out  the  products  of  that  section,  together 
with  our  own,  will  have  to  be  built  at  San  Diego."  In  this  year 
David  Pelaenheld  built  the  first  brick  building,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Sixth  and  F  Streets. 

In  Xovemher  it  is  recorded  that  more  than  a  dozen  buildings 
were  erected  between  the  two  issues  of  the  newspapers  (weekly) ; 
and  a  workingman  writes  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  houses 
and  the  high  rents,  which  "eat  dreadfully  into  the  earnings  and 
wages  of  mechanics."  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  439 
buildings,  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  December 
was  over  $300,000. 

The  year  1870  opened  with  business  brisk  and  real  estate  act- 
ive. In  March,  four  weeks'  sales  aggregated  over  $50,000.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  was  the  opening  of  telegraphic 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  The  need  for  this  con- 
venience had  been  debated  in  the  newspapers  for  some  montlis. 
In  the  spring,  the  agents  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany came  and  raised  by  canvass  a  subscription  of  $8,000,  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  required.  The  largest  givers  were  Mor- 
ton, Morse,  San  Diego  Union,  and  .1.  S.  Jlannasse  &  Co.  The 
whole  sum  was  given  by  twenty-three  individuals  and  firms. 
Work  was  begun  upon  the  line  immediately.  The  poles  were 
distributed  from  a  steamer,  being  floated  from  the  vessel  to  the 
shore — a  dangerous  service,  performed  by  Captain  S.  S.  Dun- 
nells.  The  line  was  completed  and  the  first  dispatches  sent  on 
August  19,  1870,    The  event  caused  much  rejoicing. 

Many  other  important  enterprises  were  undertaken  and  much 
progress  made.  The  Julian  mines  were  discovered  in  February, 
and  soon  assumed  importance.  The  first  gas  works  were  con- 
structed and  began  operations  early  in  the  summer.  A  daily 
mail  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  was  established  in 
December.  School  buildings  were  erected  and  a  high  school 
building  talked  about.    In  June  the  first  bank,  the  Bank  of  San 
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Diego,  was  organized.  A  long  list  of  substantial  buildings, 
including  Horton's  Hall  and  the  really  remarkable  Hortoii 
House,  were  completed.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  t<iwn's 
real  estate  rose  to  $2,282,000,  and  its  personal  property  to 
$141,252,  all  of  which  had  been  brought  in,  or  created,  in  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  national  census  taken  in  this  year 
showed  that  the  town  had  a  population  of  2,301  and  915  occu- 
I)ied  houses. 


THE  HORTON  1 

Southern  CalifornlL  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  year  as  a  whole  was  considered  a  discourag- 
ing one,  and  closed  in  gloom.  The  boomlet  soon  reached  its  limit 
and  within  a  few  short  weeks  was  cruelly  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  collapse  of  the  Memphis,  El  Paso  &  Pacific  project,  which 
occurred  early  in  the  year,  was  a  blow  which  it  could  not  with- 
stand. Besides,  there  was  a  drought,  which  added  to  the  dis- 
couragement. By  Hay,  the  BvUclin  acknowledged  editorially 
that  "times  are  hard  and  money  scarce,"  and  many  men  were 
out  of  employment.  In  August,  the  Union  took  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  situation:  "In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  railroad 
bill  this  year,  onr  real  estate  holds  its  own.  and  sales  are  made 
at  very  little  reduction  (sic)  from  the  rates  which  have  ruled 
for  months  past." 
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In  the  spring  of  1871,  there  was  a  slight  revival  of  real  estate 
activity  following  the  passage  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad 
bill,  but  delays  ensued,  and  it  was  short-lived.  In  one  week  we 
read  of  Horton  selling  $3,000  worth  of  laud,  and  in  another 
$10,000  worth.  A  good  many  settlers  came,  and  on  June  20th  a 
large  party  of  excursionists  arrived  from  Chicago — the  first 
organized  party  of  real  estate  excursionists  to  visit  San  Diego. 
Mannasse  &  Schiller's  wharf  was  built  during  the  summer,  the 
first  planing  mill  established  in  September,  and  the  first  skating 
rink  in  October.  The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  in  the 
year  was  51,  which  included  a  court  house,  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  a  number  of  business  blocks.  The  drought 
of  the  preceding  year  continued  and  materially  affected  condi- 
tions. The  population  was  estimated  at  2,500,  and  the  number 
of  business  buildings  was  69. 

The  year  1872  may  be  characterized  as  the  Year  of  the  Awak- 
ening. The  effects  of  Colonel  Scott's  activities  were  felt  in  its 
closing  months,  and  confidence  in  his  transcontinental  project 
tiegan  to  prow  in  the  far-off  Pacific  port.  In  August,  "property 
is  buoyant."  In  November,  ITorton's  block  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Third  and  D  Streets,  for  the  use  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
as  an  office  building,  was  under  way,  and  real  estate  began  to 
be  in  brisk  demand. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  business  houses  in  San  I>iego 
were  as  follows:  Two  commission  houses;  two  wholesale  liquor 
houses;  two  millinery  stores;  seven  hotels;  three  fancy  soods 
stores;  two  saddlery  stores;  three  dry  goods  stores;  three  Inm- 
ber  yards;  two  furniture  stores;  four  drug  stores;  two  tin- 
ware stores,  two  book  stores,  five  livery  stables,  two  fruit 
stores;  one  bank;  twenty-three  saloons  ("they  dispense,"  says 
the  World,  "an  excellent  article  of  whiskey")  ;  one  boot  and 
shoe  store;  one  sash,  door,  and  building  furnisher;  two  Chinese 
stores;  two  jewelry  stores;  four  restaurants;  two  breweries:  one 
foundrj';  twenty  general  merchandise  stores;  two  steam  plan- 
ing, turning,  and  scroll  saw  mills;  and  one  steam  flour  mill. 

Concerning  the  prevailing  prices  of  real  estate,  the  T'tiion 
says:  "Real  estate  during  the  last  few  months  has  been  stead- 
ily appreciating  in  value.  Lots  situated  on  the  city  front  within 
a  couple  of  blocks  on  each  side  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's 
wharf  have  a  market  value  of  $500  to  $2,500  per  lot  measuring 
100x50  feet.  On  Fifth  Street,  the  main  business  street  of  the 
city,  lots  range  in  value  from  $1,200  to  $2,000;  on  Seventh 
Street  from  $800  to  $1,200.  Residence  lots  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Horton 's  Addition  are  valued  and  selling  at  from  $225 
to  $800  per  lot.  Outside  of  Horton 's  Addition,  but  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  business  center  of  the  city,  lots  vary 
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ill  value  from  $50  to  $100  each.  One  and  one-half  miles  out 
laiuis  are  now  selling  at  $150  per  acre.  Lands  situated  two  and 
a  (|uarter  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  ean  be  purchased  at 
$;iO  an  acre."  The  sales  of  real  estate  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $466,404. 

liy  the  opening  of  187:},  the  rising  tide  of  excitement  was  run- 
ning strong.  The  newspapers  urged  the  people  to  build  more 
houses  at  once,  saying  the  population  had  been  increasing  stead- 
ily for  five  months  and  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  houses. 

A  list  of  Horton's  enterprises,  complete  and  pending,  made 
in  April,  showed  the  following; 

The  Horton  House  was  erected  by  him  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
Built  present  residence  of  Thomas  L.  Nesmith  at  cost  of  $8,000 
or  $9,000.  Building  corner  Sixth  and  G.  containing  present 
hall,  cost  about  $8,000.  Present  residence  corner  A  and  Sixth, 
cost  $4,500.  Block  bounded  Second  and  Third,  A  and  B,  im- 
proved at  cost  of  about  $3,500.  Lot  comer  Second  and  B, 
improved,  $3,000.  Lot  J,  same  block,  fronting  on  Third  Street, 
$800.  Lot  -T.  on  First  between  C  and  D,  $1,500.  Horton's  Hall, 
Sixth  and  F,  cost  $10,000.  Building  corner  Ninth  and  H.  $1,500. 
Wharf  now  owned  by  Pacific  Mail  Company,  $40,000.  Two 
buildings  on  First  Street  between  H  and  I,  and  a  number  of 
other  smaller  ones.  Bank  building  now  under  wav.  $40,000  to 
$50,000. 

On  Jlay  22d,  the  Union  published  the  following  review  of 
building  operations: 

The  list  includes  new  residence  of  Mr.  Horton,  residence  of 
Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox ;  Jlr.  Oerichten's  residence;  new  brick 
store  for  McDonald  &  Company;  Backesto's  brick  building  on 
Fifth  Street;  Hiscoek's  brick  building  on  south  side  of  Horton 
House  square,  corner  of  Third  Street ;  brick  building  of  Veazie 
&  Shnler,  northwest  corner  D  and  Third,  now  occupied  by  Com- 
mercial Bank;  Bayl,v's  San  Diego  Foundry  and  Machine  shop, 
corner  Eighth  and  M  Streets;  Hanlon  &  Fulkerson's  steam  plan- 
ing mill;  Dievendorf's  new  store  on  Sixth  Street;  brick  addi- 
tion to  store  of  J.  Nash;  D.  Cleveland's  new  office  on  Sixth 
Street;  addition  to  Young's  furniture  factory  corner  Third  and 
f!  Streets ;  residence  of  Mr.  Josse,  beyond  Bay  View  Hotel ;  new 
Market  House  fronting  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets;  Horton's 
iron  and  brick  bank  building,  corner  Third  and  D  Streets;  lai^e 
brick  addition  to  S.  W.  Craigue's  wholesale  liquor  house;  Veazie 
and  Russell's  large  double  house,  residence  building  on  Third 
Street ;  residence  of  L.  B.  Willson ;  residence  of  Mr.  Q.  Geddes 
on  C  Street;  Mr.  Phipp's  residence  in  Chollas  Valley;  Mom- 
ford's  building  on  Fifth  Street;  Captain  Knapp's  residence  on 
First  Street;  residence  of  D.  O.  McCarthy  on  Spring  Avemie; 
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and  new  residence  building  on  Eighth  Street — twenty-five  build- 
ings in  all,  total  coat  about  $147,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  and  suspicion  due  to  delay  in 
the  building  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  yet  within  the  year 
Colonel  Scott  held  his  famous  meeting  in  San  Diego,  the  sur- 
veys were  made,  the  old  San  Diego  &  Gila  subsidy  lands  were 
transferred  to  his  company,  and  work  was  actually  commenced 
on  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Company  occurred  early  in  December,  as  well  as  Scott's  failure 
in  Europe,  and  the  new  year  in  San  Diego  begun  in  gloom,  but 
considerable  progress  had  been  made. 

"In  1867,"  saya  the  TJnion,  whistling  cheerfully  to  keep  up 
courage,  "less  than  100  people  lived  here,  and  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  houses.  Today,  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand houses  and  a  population  of  over  4,000."  A  total  of  4,050 
passengers  had  arrived  by  sea  and  land,  and  2,381  departed, 
giving  a  net  gain  of  1,669  in  the  population.  The  agricultural 
development  was  quite  remarkable,  the  total  acreage  of  farm 
lands  assessed  being  825,263,  and  the  total  valuation  $1,263,542, 
But  the  rapid  growth  of  both  city- and  country  was  sharply 
cheeked  by  the  Scott  failure,  population  declined,  and  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  discouragement  prevailed.  Mr.  L.  A.  Wright 
says,  in  a  newspaper  sketch : 

The  population  of  San  Diego  had  grown  until  it  was  quite 
a  busy  city,  but  Scott's  failure  slopped  almoBt  every  enter- 
prise and  the  population  dwindled  down  to  about  2-500.  Many 
poor  people  had  purchasrd  land  of  Mr.  HortoD,  having  made 
a  payment  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  down,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  by  inatallments.  Of  this  class  a  great  many  were  thrown 
out  of  etnployment  and  were  eompelled  to  leave  town.  They 
met  Mr.  Horton  on  the  street  every  day  and  offered  to  let 
him  keep  the  money  already  paid  if  he  would  only  release  their 
eoutraeta  so  that  they  eould  get  away.  Every  man  who  thna 
approached  the  founder  of  the  town  was  whirled  into  Mr, 
Horton's  office,  his  contract  surrendered,  and  every  cent  paid 
upon   the  contract  was  returned,  dollar  for  dollar. 

An  old  citizen,  referring  to  this  period,  saj-s:  "Following 
this,  there  were  eight  or  ten  quiet  years  here,  years  of  real 
enjoyment  for  the  people  who  had  come  here  for  their  health 
and  wanted  to  live  here-  The  business  men  had  no  competition, 
there  were  no  political  bosses ;  the  people  were  generally  united 
and  there  was  very  little  wrangling-  The  town  grew  slowly,  but 
there  was  no  boom-" 

That  the  years  were  quiet,  the  historian,  from  an  examination 
of  the  records,  can  testify.  A  year's  file  of  the  newspapers 
scarcely  furnishes  a  single  item  for  this  chapter.  At  times  great 
despondency  prevailed-     The  county  was  prosperous  in   1876. 
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A  few  events  of  commercial  importsDce  occurred.  In  March, 
1873,  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  second  bank  in  San  Diego,  waa 
opened  for  business.  The  Julian  mines  continued  to  prosper. 
The  San  Diego  River  was  permanently  turned  back  into  False 
Bav,  and  the  destruction  of  San  Diego's  harbor  by  it  stopped, 
in  1877. 

Douglas  Gunn  writes: 

Tbe  prospects  of  the  harbor  as  a  railroad  termious  consti- 
tuted the  leading  atimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  nsw  city;  but 
the  people  BOon  began  to  give  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country;  and  when  it  waa  found  that  pa- 
tience must  be  exercised  under  delay  in  railroad  affairs,  the 
people  were  prepared  to  exercise  that  virtue.  No  community 
has  ever  exhibited  greater  courage  and  stronger  faith  than 
that  of  San  Diego.  .  .  .  The  commerce  of  the  port  has 
steadily  increased;  roads  have  been  built  to  the  interior; 
farms  and  orchards  have  been  cultivated;  mines  have  been 
opened;  and  in  spite  of  "hard  times,"  the  county  has  con- 
tinually grown  in  population  and  wealth. 
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")  HE  first  hotel  of  the  Horton  period  was  known 

iiW      ^^  "New  San  Diego  Hotel"  and  was  kept  by 

[       I  '^    Igfl      Captain   S.  S.  Diinnells.     It  was  located   in 

I       I        SJu     °"^  °^  *^^  ready- framed  buildings  of  1850,  and 

-*-       5™      still  stantls  on  the  northeast  corner  of  State 

and  F   Streets.     Mrs.   Dunnells  says  of  the 

town  at  the  time  of  their  arrival : 

"The  only  water  in  the  place  was  in  a  well 
near  where  the  court  hoiise  now  stands.  The  soldiers'  burj'ing 
ground  was  back  of  where  the  Horton  House  was  afterwards 
built.  The  bodies  were  later  moved  to  the  military  cemetery. 
Some  Indians  had  their  huts  on  what  is  now  Florence  Heights. 
Mrs.  Mathew  Sherman  was  our  only  neighbor;  she  lived  near 
her  present  residence.  There  was  also  a  German  in  charge  of 
Mannasse  &  Schiller's  lumber  yards.  One  day  Mrs.  Horton  took 
me  out  to  show  me  the  great  improvements  that  were  beinjr 
made.  It  was  a  party  of  two  men,  cutting  brush  up  near  where 
the  Horton  House  stood  in  later  days." 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Dougherty,  in  the 
old  government  barracks  building.  The  first  religious  service 
was  also  held  in  the  same  place,  in  1868,  by  Rev,  Sidney  Wil- 
bur. A  number  of  the  early  comers  lived  in  this  old  building 
for  a  short  time  after  their  arrival,  until  accommodations  could 
be  provided  for  them  elsewhere. 

The  "Exposition  Circus  Company,"  which  arrived  January 
19,  1869,  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  at  new  San  Diego, 
Thev  pitched  their  tent  on  State  Street,  near  the  New  San  Diego 
Hotel. 

Joseph  Nash  opened  the  first  general  store  in  new  San  Diego, 
in  a  building  still  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  State  and 
G  Streets,  now  occupied  by  II.  Kerber.  The  first  drug  store  was 
also  in  this  building.  Mr.  Nash,  on  his  opening  day,  gave  each 
lady  in  new  San  Diego  a  dress  pattern.  Among  his  clerks  were 
Charles  S.  Hamilton,  George  W.  Marston,  and  A.  B.  McKean. 
He  continued  in  business  at  San  Diego  many  years,  and  is  well 
remembered  by  old  inhabitants.  He  is  supposed  to  be  still  liv- 
ing, in  San  Francisco. 
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The  first  building  erected  in  Horton's  Addition  was  the  one- 
stury  frame  huilding  still  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Street  below  J,  numbered  357.  It  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Horton 
as  an  office,  and  is  now  used  as  a  Chinese  laundry. 

The  postofBce  at  Horton's  Addition  was  established  in  May, 
1869.  and  Dr.  Jacob  Allen  was  the  first  postmaster.  The  post- 
office  was  a  one-story  frame  building,  on  Fifth  below  F.  It  was 
officially  known  as  "South  San  Diego"  for  several  years.  The 
change  to  plain  San  Diego  was  due  to  John  G.  Capron,  who  per- 
sonally saw  the  assistant  postmaster-general  at  Washington,  and 
the  manager  of  the  express  company,  at  New  York,  and  had  the 
change  made,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  Old  San  Diego  to 
"North  San   Diego."     The  people  were  surprised  when  these 


FIFTH  AND  B  STREETS  IN  1 
The  larce  buUdinB  shown  in  the  picture  stiwd  on  the  noi 


changes  were  made,  and  it  was  a  long  time  twfore  it  was  known 
how  they  were  brought  about. 

The  first  public  gathering  of  inipoi-taiice  in  new  San  Diego 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  1869.  This  was 
an  occasion  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants.  The  celebra- 
tion was  kept  up  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  "commenced 
on  Saturday  last  at  South  San  Diego  and  terminated  in  danc- 
ing and  merrymaking  at  Monument  City  and  Old  Town  on  Mon- 
day night,  or  rather,  on  Tuesday  morning.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  conid  hear,  hut 
one  idea  prevailing — to  express  geiuiine  feelhigs  of  patriotism 
and  have  a  good  time.    AVe  believe  the  people  of  this  city  have 
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given  more  time  and  had  more  real  pleasure  thf  past  three  days 
than  has  ever  been  known  here  before." 

The  celebration  at  South  San  Diego  was  held  in  the  large 
warerooms  of  Mr.  Horton,  Cannon  were  fin  i  and  there  was 
a  procession.  G.  W.  B.  McDonald  was  president  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Sidney  Wilbur  offered  the  prayer,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  by  Captain  Mathew  Sherman,  and  the  ora- 
tion was  by  Daniel  Cleveland.     The  Union  says: 

The  oratioD  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  at  onee  calm,  diapassion- 
ate,  thoughtful,  and  scholarly.  Rapidly  reviewing  tbe  history 
of  the  eouiitry  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  war  for  inije- 
pendence,  and  thence  on  up  to  the  present  time,  he  clearly 
stated   the  lensons  taught  us   in   the  birth   agonies   and   fearful 


life  struggles  from  time  to  time  of  our  noble  war-scnrred  Re- 
public; and  in  setting  forth  Patriotism,  Love  of  Country,  and 
fidelity  to  her  constituted  authorities,  as  a  rfligwu*  duty,  im- 
posed by  God  himself,  and  from  which  no  earthly  power  can 
free  us,  he  struck  a  chord  which  met  with  an  answering  re- 
aponae  in  every   true  patriot's   heart. 

In  April,  1870,  there  were  ten  stores  in  new  San  Diejco: 
Joseph  Nash,  J.  S.  Mannasse  &  Co.,  JIcDonald  &  Co.,  A.  Panly 
&  Sons,  Bush  &  Hinds,  Lowenstein  &  Co.,  J.  Connell,  Whaley 
&  Crosthwaite,  Steiner  &  Klauber,  and  A.  B.  McKean  &  Co. 

In  May  of  this  year  occurred  the  opening  of  Horton 's  Hall 
as  a  theater.  In  the  following  July,  Rosario  Hall  was  opened, 
with  a  ball. 

On  April  27,  1871,  the  I'mon  says: 
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We  are  called  upon  fo  chronicle  this  week  the  first  wreck 
which  bas  ever  occurred  in  San  Diego  Bay.  During  the  gale 
ou  Suada;  afternoon,  the  "Cosay"  bath  house  broke  from  ita 
moorings  at  Horton  'b  wharf  and  drifted  oat  to  deep  water, 
where  it  foundered  and  went  to  pieces  in  a  very  few  raomentB, 

III  Oetobiir,  1871,  the  city  cemetery.  Mount  Hope,. so  named 
by  Jlrs.  Sherman,  was  set  aside  for  its  use  by  the  tnisteea.  The 
tract  contains  about  200  acres,  and  is  on  the  mesa  east  of  the 
end  of  M  Street. 

In  this  month  occurred  the  first  murder  in  the  history  of  new 
San  Diego.  Alexander  J.  Fenwick  shot  and  killed  Charles  Wil- 
son, in  Mannasse's  lumber  yard.  Wilson  had  an  Indian  wife 
whom  he  accused  of  infidelity  with  Penwiek.  The  murderer 
was  tried,  and  found  guilty;  the  case  was  appealed,  and  early 
in  1873  the  Supreme  Court  aiBrmed  the  decision.  Fenwiek 
found  means  to  secure  poison,  which  be  took,  and  died  in  the 
jail  JIarch  24,  1873 — the  day  set  for  his  execution.  Mrs.  Wilson 
also  killed  herself  with  poison. 

In  February,  1872,  the  assessor's  books  showed  the  following 
list  of  substantial  citizens: 

A.  E.  Horton  was  assessed  for $124,971 

John  Porstcr   87,681 

Kimball   Bros 52,849 

Sublctt,  FelscDhcId  &  Co 42,156 

San   Diego  &  Gila   B.  E.  Co 41,899 

.Heirs  of  Miguel  de  Pedrorena,  deceased 36,766 

Louis  Bose   36,330 

P.   W.   Smith 35,700 

J.  8.  Mannasse   &   Co 38,566 

Cave  J.   CoutB 26,122 

Bank  of  San  Diego 20,000 

A.  F,   Hinchman 16,195 

Joseph   Nash  , 15,720 

Refugio   Olivora   (Santa  Maria  rancho) 15,374 

E.   W.   Mowe 14,840 

John  Wolfskin    14,559 

Levi   Chase    14,100 

Hawthorn  &  Wilcox 13,465 

Estate   of  Jos£   Antonio  Aguirre,   deceased 21,500 

Robert   Allison    13,238 

Estate  of  James  Hill,  deceased 11,616 

S.    S.    Cnlverwell 11,113 

McDonald   &   Co 10,165 

Juan    Salazar    10.000 

Louis  Hauck   9,099 

As  an  interesting  pieture  of  conditions  at  the  time,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  business  men  advertising  in  the  World  in  its  first 
number  (July  25,  1872),  has  been  preserved: 
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R.  R.  Morrison,  natohmakcr  aui)  jewclrr. 

£.  D.  Switzer,  dealer  in  watches,  etc. 

J.   A.   Biieplierd,   Notary  Public   and   Insurance   Agent. 

A.  P.  Frary,  proprietor  of  Frary'B  Addition  to  New  San  Diego. 

John   H,   Kkbardsan,   painter  bbiI   carpet  upholsterer. 

A.   E.  Horton,  proprietor  of  Horton  'a  extenaion  of  New  Town. 

Briant  k  Lowell,  feed  and  sale  stablea. 

J.   A.   Allen   £   Son,   pioneer   drug  atore. 

J.  M.  Matthias,  general  merchandise  i 

C   P.   Fessenden,   photographs. 


VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CORNER  OF  SEVENTH  AND  A  STREETS  IN  18TB 

The  one-story  buitdinc  in  Che  foniTTound  at  the  left  ia  still  itandinK.    The  presmt  alt*  of 

tlM  B  Street  School  uljoins  it  an  the  south 


The  Horton   House. 

t^teiner  k   Klanber,  general   merchandise. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hoffman,  has  resunifd  full   practice. 

J.  C  Hayes  &  Co.,  real  estate  agents. 

Hathaway  &   Poater,   dealers  in   house  builders  goods. 

Smith  &  Craigue,  wholesale  wines,  liquors  and  cigars. 

Ijinforth,  Kellogg  &  <'o,,  8an  Francisco,  hardware  k  ma 

rollina,  Whenton  &  Lulirs.  San  Francisco,  provisions. 

Marshall  &   Haight,  San  Francisco,  provisions. 

Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  8an   Francisco,  dry  goods. 
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J.   W.   Oale,   general   mercliaiidisp. 
Uatted  Ufatea   Restaurant. 
J.   Nasb,   general    inercbandiHe. 

Cnlverwell   &   Jorres,   conimiBsion,   feed   and   grain. 
E.   W.  Morse,  insurance  agent. 
Em  House,  Wm.  Townsley,  proprietor. 

Luchett'B  Station  od   the  Julian   Road;  Gi'orge  Kendall,  prop. 
Allen's    Lung    Balsam;     Redington,    Hustetter    &    Co.,    agents 
San  Franc i SCO. 


LOOKING  IIP  FIFTH  STREETT  FROM  K  ABOUT  1876 
BTQBtinff  picture  Eh  a  rood  repreventation  of  the  main  thotiiivhfan 
Ared  niBe  chiity  yearaafco.    It  alBOshowa  that  partof  the  buaineas 
section  of  the  city  east  ot  Fifth  Street,  as  it  then  appeared 


Gordon   &   Hazznrd,  general   merehandiso,  National   City. 

A.  Pauly  &   Sons,   general   merchandise. 

A.  J.  Chase,  real  estate. 

Clark  &  Harbison,  bees. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co..  C.  P.   Taggart,  agent. 

N.  P.  Transportation  Co.,  Cnlverwell  &  Jorres,  agenls. 

Smith   &   Craigue,  wines  and  liquors. 

The     Florence     Sening     Machine,     Samuel     Hill,     agent, 

Francisco. 
Grover    &    Baker's    Sewing    Machine,    H.    B.    Hirschey,    a 

for  San  Diego. 
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Major  Ben.  C.  Truman,  writing  in  the  World,  states  a  num- 
ber of  matters  humorously,  thus: 

Tbe  bulk  of  our  population  are  invalids;  the  rest  realize 
Burke's  description  of  tbe  French  revolutioniats.  He  char- 
acterized these  worthies  as  "calculators,  sophists,  and  econo- 
mists." The  phrase  "sophisters"  may  be  justly  elided,  be- 
cause our  people  have  all  come  here  with  a  sagacious  pro- 
vision of  tbe  future. 

Apropos  of  coming  here,  pretty  much  everybody  has  come  to 
San  Diego  sonc  time  or  other.  In  tbe  innocence  of  your 
heart,  you  mention  some  illustrious  or  notorious  name  to  a  San 
Diegsn;  and,  instantly,  he  begins,  "When  so-and-so  lived  here," 
etc.  The  stranger  is  astonished  at  the  range  of  this  inventory 
of  famous  people.  It  includes  such  names  as  those  of  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  Rosecrans,  Kearny,  Magruder,  and  an  endless 
list  of  other  military  celebrities.  Wm.  H.  Seward  has  hob- 
nobbed with  our  citizens,  and  Old  Town  is  still  redolent  of 
tbe  jokes  of  the  brightest  spirits  that  have  lived  in  the  land, 
from  "John  Phoenix"  to  J.  Bankhead  Magruder  and  his  cor- 
poral, Johnny  Murray.  .  .  .  We  have  the  old  time  peo- 
ple, who  used  to  sit  'round  with  John  Phoenix  and  crack  royal 
qui{>s.  Many  of  these  old  stagers  don't  believe  in  their  souls 
that  we  shall  ever  have  a  railroad.  They  play  "pitch"  and 
"seven-up"  and  look  pityingly  upon  the  poor  dupes  who  ex- 
pect to  ever  see  a  railroad  approach  our  bay.  They  have 
seen  so  many  fizzles  that  they  really  believe  that  the  mighty 
Railroad  King  is  as  big  a  "Jeremy  Uiddler"  as  John  Charles 
Fremont,  They  have  all  obeyed  the  injunction  to  "laugh 
and  grow  fat,"  and  they  are  all  repositories  of  the  juiciest 
stories  ever  told  on  earth.  On  the  whole,  San  Diego  has  a 
good,  strong,  humorous,  cultivated,  and  devil-may-care  popu- 
lation, which  is  worthy  of  tbe  best  fortune  can  do  for  them, 
and  can  sustain  the  worst. 

Probably  the  genial  Major  was  thinking,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this,  of  a  few  of  the  more  convivial  residents  of  Old  Town,  who 
were  somewhat  noted  for  their  ability  to  drink  long  and  deep. 

Mrs.   F.   L.   Nash   wrote   concerning  her   experience  in   San 

Diego,  during  the  "Tom  Scott"  boom: 

A  more  congenial,  delightful  class  of  people  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Out-of-door  excursions  were  even  more  common  than 
at  present,  and  the  picnic  basket  was  always  within  easy 
reach,  ready  to  be  filled  at  a  moment's  notice.  Point  Loma, 
Coronado,  La  Jolla,  Boae  Canyon,  and  El  Cajon  were  just  as 
popular  resorts  as  at  present. 

Kfirly  in  December,  1875,  a  gang  of  Sonorran  bandits  made 
ti  raid  on  the  town  of  Campo  and  tried  to  phinder  the  store  of 
the  Oaskill  brothers.  A  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Gas- 
kills  killed  one  of  the  robbers,  wounded  three  others,  and  were 
themselves   hadlj'   wounded,      (Bancroft   says  that   tiuman   H. 
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Gasidll  was  killed;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  alive  and  well, 
today.)  The  citizens  of  Campo  banged  two  of  the  captured 
bandits.  This  attack  was  so  bold  and  in  such  force,  that  con- 
siderable excitement  was  caused  throughout  San  Diego  County, 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  San  Diego,  and  a  guard  sent  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  at  Campo.  A  few  days  later,  Gen- 
eral Seofield  sent  a  company  of  cavalry  there,  and  the  trouble 
blew  over. 

In  February,  1876,  little  Grace  Prary,  daughter  of  Captain 
A.  P.  Frarj-,  became  lost  while  the  family  were  moving,  and 
remained  out  wandering  about  all  night.  The  next  day  she  was 
found  by  a  company  of  cavalry  which  had  been  ordered  out 
to  aid  in  the  search,  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  near  the 
salt  works. 

The  Chinese  came  to  San  Diego  in  considerable  numbers,  at 
an  early  day.  From  the  early  70 's,  they  were  practically  the 
only  help  employed  in  the  hotels,  and,  as  is  their  custom,  they 
soon  built  up  a  "Chinatown."  At  the  time  of  the  anti-Chinese 
riots  in  other  parts  of  the  state  in  1877,  an  effort  was  made  to 
provoke  an  attack  upon  the  Chinese  quarters  in  San  Diego.  A 
written  agreement  pledging  the  signers  to  assi-st  in  ridding  the 
town  of  the  Chinese  was  circulated,  and  persons  refnsing  to 
sign  were  threatened  and  even  assaulted.  The  better  class  of 
citizens,  becoming  aware  of  this,  took  prompt  action.  A  meet- 
irig  was  held,  addresses  made,  a  committee  of  public  safety 
enrolled,  and  a  watch  kept.  General  McDowell  ordered  that  this 
committee  should  have  the  use  of  any  government  arms  they 
might  need.  These  enerEctie  measures  entirely  sf|uelehed  the 
threatened  riot. 

One  of  the  earliest  elements  in  the  rivalry  between  old  and 
new  San  Diego  was  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat,  and  the  seat  of  the  city  government,  to  the  new  town.  This 
agitation  began  early  in  1869.  On  June  23d.  the  Union,  which 
was  then  published  at  Old  Town,  said  that  "the  county  is 
$90,000  in  debt  and  there  is  not  a  decent  public  building  in  it." 
There  was  a  general  agreement  that  new  public  buildings  were 
needed,  but  the  question  was,  where  should  they  be  built  ?  The 
contest  grew  hot.  On  the  one  side  were  the  residents  and  prop- 
erty owners  of  Old  Town,  who  felt  that  such  a  change  meant 
ruin  for  them,  and  on  the  other,  the  ambitious  newcomers  to 
ITorton's  Addition,  who  soon  began  to  outnumber  their  oppo- 
nents. On  July  9.  1870,  the  board  of  supervisors  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  county  records  from  the  old  town  to  the  new. 
Judge  Morrison,  of  the  district  court,  immediately  required  the 
clerk  to  make  all  writs  issued  from  his  court  returnable  in  Old 
Town.     County  Judge  Thomas  11.  Bnsh  is.sned  an  order  direct- 
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ing  the  sheriff  to  use  force,  if  iieeessary,  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  records,  and  a  posse  of  citizens  was  summoned  to  aid  the 
sheriff,  a  eannoQ  planted  and  guard  mounted  in  front  of  the 
jail.  The  Vnioii  put  it  that  Old  Town  had  seceded,  and  that 
"Lieut. -Gen.  Bush,  in  command  of  the  artillery,  threw  up  earth- 
works in  front  of  the  jail  and  placed  the  field  piece  in  position, 
.  .  .  and  now  the  immortal  Bush,  seated  astride  of  the  plaza 
cannon,  his  soul  glowing  with  heroic  emotion,  exclaims:  'This 
rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I!'  " 

The  supervisors  at  the  time  were  Joseph  C.  Riley,  E.  D. 
French,  and  G.  W,  B.  JIcDonald.  In  September,  1870,  Judge 
Bush  removed  them  from  office  and  appointed  Charles  Thomas, 


J.  S.  .Mannas.se.  and  William  E.  Flynn  in  their  places.  Snit 
was  bnnight  to  restrain  the  old  supervisors  from  acting,  and  an 
iipjieal  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  the  ease  being  entitled 
TIenck  vs.  French,  ft  al.  On  January  27,  1871,  the  supreme 
court  decided  that  Judge  Bush  had  no  power  to  remove  the  old 
supervisors  or  appoint  new  oues.  In  the  meantime,  George  A 
Pendleton,  the  old  county  clerk  and  recorder,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  trying  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  connt,\-  seat 
and  records,  failed  in  health,  and  died  March  3rd,  and  Judge 
Jlorri.son  died  about  the  same  time.  The  supervisors  immedi- 
ately appointed  Chalmers  Seott  to  the  vacant  position,  and  Kcott 
lost  no  time  in  moving  the  records.  With  a  party  of  two  or 
thnv  friends,  he  went  to  Old  Town  one  evening,  loaded  the 
ii'cords  into  express  wagons,  carried  them  to  Ilorton's  Addition, 
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and  the  following  morning  (April  1,  1871}  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness at  the  new  place.  The  supervisora  had  rented  the  brick 
building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Sixth  and  G  Streets,  now 
occupied  by  Vermillion's  grocery,  and  this  was  used  as  a  court 
house  until  a  new  building  was  eonstnieted  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. This  was  the  end  of  the  court  controversy  and  the  end 
of  the  predominance  of  Old  San  Diego  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  community. 

Contracts  were  quickly  let  for  the  construction  of  a  new  court 
house,  on  a  block  donated  by  Mr.  Horton.  The  ceremonies  of 
laying  the  cornerstone  took  place  on  August  12,  1871.  The 
speakers  were  Hon.  Horace  Maynard  of  Ohio  and  Judge  W.  T. 


GOROON  A  HAZZARD'S  STORE 

ner  of  Sixth  and  H  Streets,  tha  uresent  si 


McXealy.  The  structure  was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
county  early  i^  June,  1872.  and  dedicated  with  a  grand  ball  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  that  month,  as  befitted  the  first  public 
building  in  new  San  Diego.  The  building  was  60  feet  wide, 
100  feet  deep,  and  48  feet  high,  and  had  twelve  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  jail.  It  was  of  brick,  finished  with  plaster.  The  con- 
tractor was  William  Jorres.  The  cost  was  $55,000,  paid  in 
20  year  7  per  cent  bonds. 

The  old  building  having  been  outgrown,  its  enlargement  and 
reconstruction  were  begun  on  July  19.  1888.  It  was  practi- 
cally two  years  under  construction,  being  tiirned  over  tn  the 
snper\'isors  ou  July  7,  1890.  It  is  built  of  brick  in  the  Italian 
Renais.sance  style  and  is  a  substantial  building.  The  cost  was 
$200,000.    It  has  a  frontage  of  1061/!.  feet  and  a  depth,  includ- 
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ing  the  jail,  of  110  feet.  The  height,  from  base  to  dome,  is  126 
feet.  It  houses  comfortably  the  two  superior  courts  and  all  the 
county  officials  and  records  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large,  well- 
kept  yard. 

The  source  of  Saa  Diego's  title  to  its  pueblo  or  city  lands  is 
very  unusual.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1835,  it 
became  entitled,  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws,  to  a  grant 
of  four  square  leagues  of  land.  The  formalities  necessary  to 
secure  this  grant  were  not  completed,  however,  until  ten  years 
later,  when  Captain  Henry  D.  Fitch  surveyed  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  claimed  and  made  a  map.  This  map  was  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  Santiago  Ai^ello,  the  sub-prefect  of  San 
Diego,  and  by  Gtovemor  Pio  Pico,  and  thereupon  the  lands 
shown  on  this  map  became  the  common  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  pueblo,  and  the  officials  acquired  power  to  make 
grants  and  did  make  many. 

As  this  method  of  acquiring  title  was  unusual,  however,  there 
was  much  misunderstanding,  after  the  American  occupation, 
and  the  validity  of  the  city's  title  waa  frequently  called  in 
question.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  have  it  confirmed  by 
every  possible  court  and  authority,  which  extended  over  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  the  patent 
in  1874  which  settled  the  question  forever.  An  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  the 
case  of  the  contested  survey  of  the  pueblo  lauds  of  San  Diego, 
dated  December  17,  1870,  will  make  this  clearer. 

Tbe  pTesidio  of  San  Diego  wbb  established  in  May,  ITGd,  and 
tbe  pueblo  organized  in  1835,  but  no  official  aurvev  of  the 
pueblo  lands  appears  to  have  been  made  until  1845.  such  sur- 
vey having  been  then  executed  by  the  proper  authorities,  as- 
Bisted  by  citizens,  among  the  latter  being  Captain  Henry  D. 
Fitch,  who  prepared  the  map  of  tbe  survey.  This  map  waa 
approved  by  the  prefect,  wbo  ordered  and  supervised  the  sur^ 
vey,  and  was  also  subsequently  approved  by  the  governor, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  government 
of  tbe  department. 

On  the  14th  of  February.  1853,  the  president  and  board  of 
trustees  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  filed  with  the  board  of  land 
commisaioners  their  petition  for  confirmation  of  the  claim  of 
said  city  to  the  aforesaid  pueblo  lands  as  delineated  and  de- 
scribed on  the  map  prepared  by  Henry  D.  Fitch,  which  map 
accompanied  tbe  said  petition,  the  opinion  and  decree  of 
the  board  being  as  follows:  "It  is  admitted  by  stipulation 
in  this  case  that  the  present  petitioners  were  created  a  body- 
corporate,  with  the  above  name  and  style,  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1852,  and  aa 
such  succeeded  to  all  the  right  and  claim  which  the  city  or 
pueblo  of  San  Diego  may  have  had  to  lands  formerly  be- 
longing  to   the   said   pneblo   of  San   Diego.      A   traced   copy  of 
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an  cspediente  from  the  archives  in  the  custod;  of  tbe  United 
States  Surveyor  Oeneial,  duly  certified  by  that  officer,  ia  filed 
in  the  c&ae,  from  which  it  appears  that  bj  order  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  California,  the  ancient  presidio  of  Sau 
Diego  TT&a  erected  into  a  pueblo,  with  a  regular  municipal  gov- 
ernment, in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  year  1S34  and  the  com- 
meni?emeDt  of  1835.  It  is  also  in  proof  that  said  town  con- 
tinued its  existence  aa  an  organized  corporation  nntil  the  7th 
dav  of  July,  1846,  when  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
country.  It  appears  further,  from  the  depositions  of  San- 
tiago Argijello  and  JosS  Matins  Moreno,  that  in  the  year  1S15 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  assigned  to  said  pueblo  were  snr- 
vi>yed  and  marked  oat  nnder  the  superintendence  of  tbe  former, 
who  then  filled  the  office  of  sub-prefect,  and  the  two  alcaldes 
uf  tbe  town.  That  the  lands  were  snrvejed  and  a  map  of 
them  made  by  Captain  Henry  D.  Fitch,  since  deceased,  which 
map  was  submitted  to  Governor  Pio  Pico,  and  duly  approved 

Upon  the  claim  coming  before  the  United  States  district 
rourt.  for  the  Southern  District  of  California,  at  its  June 
term,  1S5T,  the  appeal  taken  by  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  law,  was  disraiased  and  the 
decree  of  the  board  of  commissioners  rendered  final.  .  .  . 
A  survey  was  made  of  the  paeblo  lands  of  San  Diego  by  John 
C.  Hays,  in  July,  1S58,  under  instructions  from  the  United 
States  Surveyor  General  of  California,  said  survey  containing 
48,556.69  acres,  or  nearly  eleven  square  leagues,  and  being 
based  upon  the  map  prepared  by  Henry  D.  Pitch  ...  re- 
sembling the  same  in  its  inclnsiou  of  the  more  prominent  land- 
marks, but  not  covering  so  large  an  area  as  the  said  map  is 
shown  to  include  by  the  position  of  said  landmarks  thereon 
and  the  scale  laid  down  on  its  margin.  This  survey  was  ap- 
proved by  the  surveyor  general  under  date  of  Dec.  4,  1858,  was 
advertised  in  supposed  conformity  with  the  act  of  June  14, 
1860,  re-advertised  under  the  act  of  July  1,  1804,  in  view  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Department  in  similar  cases  and  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of  the  United 
States  vf.  Sepulveda,  and  now  comes  before  this  office  for  ex- 
amination   and   decision   upon    objections   thereto    filed.     .     .     . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  .  .  .  said  survey, 
after  having  been  amended,  should  receive  the  final  approval 
of   the   Department. 

The  amendment  suggested  related  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mil- 
itary' reservation  on  Point  Loma.  The  scope  of  this  decision  was 
merely  to  define  the  correct  boundaries  of  the  lands  to  which  the 
cit>'  was  entitled.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  soon  after  ren- 
dered a  final  decision  affirming  the  city's  title  to  eleven  square 
leatnies  of  land,  and  on  April  1,  1874,  the  United  States  issued 
a  patent  accordingly,  since  which  there  has  never  been  any  seri- 
mxH  question  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title.  It  is  based 
upon  the  title  of  the  Mexican  government,  which  passed  to  the 
TTnited  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  s>ibjeet  to 
the  following  provision : 
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Mexicans  now  eat&bliBhed  in  tprritoriee  previously  belong- 
ing to  Mexico,  &nd  wliich  remaJD  for  the  future  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  shall  .  .  .  retain  the  property 
which  they  possess  ...  or  disposing  thereof,  remove  the 
proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  contribtitiltn,  tax,  or  charge  whatever. 
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5  HEN  the  first  thrttiigh  train  arrived  in  San 
Diego,  November  21,  1885,  the  rHilroad  dream 
which  had  filled  the  imafrinatioii  of  enterpris- 
ing citizens  for  more  than  thirty  years  came 
true.  The  e%'ent  was  the  most  potent  infiu- 
eiiee  in  the  creation  of  "the  great  boom"  and 
the  largest  single  factor  in  making  the  city 
what  it  is  today,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  relate 
the  cireiimstanees  which  preceded  and  followed  the  coming 
of  the  Santa  Fe  without  indulging  in  bitter  denunciation 
of  the  frenzied  financiers  who  greedily  took  all  that  San  Diego 
had  to  give  and  never  fulfilled  the  promises  ujKin  the  strength 
of  which  it  was  given. 

San  Diego  wanted  a  direct  route  to  the  East,  and  if  it  eould 
not  be  direct  across  the  mountains  to  the  Colorado  River,  it 
wanted  a  route  as  nearly  direct  as  it  was  possible  to  build  to  a 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  in  the  Mojave  River 
region.  This  was  essential,  because  it  was  desired  to  build  a 
city  at  the  incomparable  seaport,  rather  than  at  the  spot  where 
the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles  now  stands.  San  Diego  and 
National  City  wanted  a  real  terminal  on  the  Bay  "where  rail 
and  tide  meet"  as  the  basis  of  future  commerce  with  the  world 
of  the  Pacific. 

In  order  to  secure  these  advantages.  San  Diego  and  National 
City  raised  a  magnificent  subsidy,  a  part  of  which  was  sold  for 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  of  which  has 
been  appraised  by  its  owners  at  $7,000,000.  This  subsidv-  was 
sufficient  to  defray,  twice  over,  the  entire  cost  of  buildinir  the 
road  fnm  National  City  to  Barstow,  and  yet  the  communities 
which  ^-ntribnted  so  generously  of  their  substance  to  get  a  rail-' 
road  never  owned  a  share  of  its  stock,  nor  bad  the  slightest  voice 
in  directing  its  polic.v.  It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
subscribers  to  the  subsidy  would  own  or  control  the  railroad, 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  road  should  be  built  and  perma- 
nently maintained  by  way  of  the  Temecula  Canyon,  a  fairly 
direct  route  from  the  seaport  to  the  East,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  grand  terminal  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  should  be  estab- 
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lished  on  Han  Diego  Bay,  and  that  the  railroad  would  co-operata 
in  good  faith  in  the  development  of  oeean  commerce. 

These  reasonable  hopes  were  disa|) pointed.  After  a  very  few 
years,  the  Santa  Fe  moved  its  shops  to  San  Bernardino,  and  a 
little  later  to  Los  Angeles;  engaged  joyously  in  booming  the 
City  of  the  Angels ;  finally  got  entrance  to  San  Francisco,  its 
present  real  terminus;  and  consistently  conspired  with  rival 
interests  to  deprive  San  Diego  of  commerce  by  sea  and  railroad 
competition  by  land. 

These  circumstances  detract  nothing  from  the  credit  of  those 
who  organized  the  successful  effort  to  bring  the  railroad  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bay.  They  elearlj'  comprehended  the  urgent  need 
of  transportation  facilities  and  proceeded  to  meet  it  in  what 
was  doubtless  the  only  possible  way  at  that  time.  Nearly  every- 
body of  weight  in  the  community  co-operated  in  the  effort  and 
gave  generously  to  the  subsidy,  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
they  had  at  stake.  A  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  dedi- 
cated their  time  and  energies  to  the  undertaking  and  persisted 
through  all  obstacles  until  the  ri-snlt  was  accomplished.  But 
there  is  one  man  whose  service  was  so  conspicuous  and  valuable 
as  to  require  special  acknowledgment.  This  is  Frank  A.  Kim- 
ball, of  National  City,  who  conceived  the  undertaking,  who  ini- 
tiated it  with  the  aid  of  a  small  group  of  citizens,  who  went  to 
Boston  and  secured  a  contract  with  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Santa  Fe  sj-steni,  who  went  again  to  renew  the  contract  after 
the  firsf  one  had  failed,  and  who.  with  his  brother,  Warren 
KiniliHll,  was  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Kimball  had  Ixt'n  tr>*ing  to  interest  railroad  promoters 
as  far  back  as  1869,  when  he  dealt  with  the  representative  of 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  president  of  the  Jlemphis  &  El  Paso, 
which  was  a  mere  fruitless  project.  In  1878,'  he  corresponded 
with  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  ans^^■e^ed  that  be  would  not 
"build  a  mile  of  railroad  any  faster  than  pushed  to  it  by 
com|>etition, "  and  with  Jay  Gould,  who  said:  "I  don't  build 
railroads;  I  buy  them."  After  six  months  of  futile  correspond- 
ence with  the  railroad  kings.  Mr.  Kimball  called  a  secret  meet- 
ing at  the  residence  of  E.  W.  Morse  on  Tenth  Street  in  the 
spring  of  1879.  lie  and  Elizur  Slwle  represented  National 
'City,  while  Mr.  Morse  and  J.  S.  Gordon  represented  San  Diego. 
John  G.  Capnin  .ioined  the- secret  committee  at  an  early  stage 
of  tlie  movement.  It  was  dcn-ided  that  a  vigorous  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  one  of  the  railroads  then  building  across  the 
continent  to  come  to  Ran  Diego  Bay.  Mr.  Kimball  was  selected 
to  represent  the  committee  in  the  East  and  started  on  his  mis- 
sion about  the  first  of  June.  1879.  The  sum  of  iS-t'iO  had  been 
raised  in  Ran  Diego  and  National  City  toward  the  expense  of 
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bis  trip,  and  he  raised  the  balance  by  puttiii}?  a  mortgafie  on 
his  house.  He  took  with  him  the  endorsement  of  the  city  author- 
ities and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kimball  went  first  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything  with  the  Texas 
&  Paeific.  In  Xew  York  he  learned  what  he  could  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Stanford  and  Huntington  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  hope  of  success  lay  with  the  Santa  F^.  which  was 
determined  to  strike  the  Paeific  Ocean  somewhere  and  which, 
as  he  soon  learned,  was  most  favorably  disposed  to  Gnaymas, 
ill  Mexico. 

Mr.  Kimball  remained  in  Boston  about  three  months  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  railroad  committee  during  that  period 
is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  times,  as  well  as  a  fascinating 
record  of  the  flnctuating  hopes  and  fears  of  this  lone  emissary 
from  the  sonthwestern  corner  of  the  Republic.  He  dealt,  chiefly, 
with  Thomas  Nickerson,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  but 
also  frequently  met  other  officials  and  had  some  conferences 
with  the  full  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Kimball's  severest  critics 
admit  that  he  was  "a  terrible  single-handed  talker  in  those 
days."  and  he  certainly  had  a  big  thing  to  talk  about  and  big 
men  with  whom  to  talk.  The  situation  was  one  which  called 
for  the  utmost  tact,  shrewdness,  and  patience,  combined  with 
the  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  not  only  awakens  interest,  but  car- 
ries conviction,  as  well.  When  the  railroad  hopes  of  later  days 
are  recalled,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  much'  less  the 
friends  of  San  Diego  had  to  offer  in  1879  in  comparison  with 
their  present  claims  upon  the  attention  of  railroad  buildei-s,  no 
one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Kimball 
undertook.  On  September  5,  1879,  he  telegraphed  E.  W.  Morse 
as  follows:  "All  right;  leave  tonight.  Be  ready  to  act  on 
arrival." 

He  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  contract  which  provided  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  within  eight  months  fortv  miles  "east- 
ward from  San  Diego."  He  had  agreed  to  raise  $10,000  in  cash 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  way,  to  give  10,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  National  Rancho,  to  get  as  much  additional  subsidy  as  pits- 
sible,  and  to  telegraph  definitely  what  could  be  done  by  the 
people  of  San  Diego  and  National  Oitv  within  twelve  days  of 
his  arrival  home.  The  details  of  this  first  subsidy  are  of  no 
real  interest,  since  it  was  never  paid,  owing  to  a  radical  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Santa  F^.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  expectation  at  that  time  was  that  the  road  would  be 
built  directly  east  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  that  surveys  were 
actually  begun  to  that  end. 
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This  preliminary  work  gained  added  importance  from  the 
presence  of  three  representatives  of  the  railroad,  who  arrived 
Oettibor  8.  1879.  They  were  George  B.  Wilbur  and  Lucius  G. 
Pratt,  ami  W.  R.  Morley,  chief  engineer.  These  gentlemen  re- 
mained in'San  Diego  six  weeks,  making  a  thorough  investigation. 
In  their  work  of  obtaining  exact  information  about  everything 
pertaining  to  the  railroad  and  its  prospects  of  business,  their 
chief  reliance  appears  to  have  been  E.  W.  Morse,  who  worked 
indefatigably.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  very  modest  man,  and  claimed 
no  credit  for  himself,  but  it  is  the  universal  testimony  that  he 
ren<iered  services  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  favorable  report  of  Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Pratt  was  qiiickly 
followed  by  the  beginning  of  actual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
company's  engineers.  It  looked  as, if  the  last  obstacle  had  been 
Ruccfssfnlly  passed,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Within  two 
months  all  work  was  stopped  by  jteremptory  orders  from  Bos- 
ton. A  fateful  change  of  policy  had  been  determined  upon 
without  consulting  the  people  of  San  Diego.  Instead  of  build- 
ing by  the  Southern  route,  the  Santa  Fe  had  suddenly  decided 
to  join  hands  with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  in  order  to  share  in 
its  great  land  subsidy,  and  to  this  end  it  would  cross  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  the  N'eedles.  The  question  then  arose  as  to 
whether  San  Francisco,  rather  than  San  Diego,  should  not  be 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  At  any  rate,  it  was  decided  to  build 
to  the  Needles  first,  and  to  consider  extensions  later. 

Xntu rally,  San  Diego  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  gloom. 
Times  were  hard,  money  scarce,  and  prospects  dubious  in  every 
direction.  Still,  the  members  of  the  railroad  committee,  having 
been  so  near  the  realisation  of  their  hopes,  were  not  inclined  to 
give  up.  They  wanted  Mr.  Kimball  to  make  another  trip  to 
Boston  and  endeavor  to  renew  the  contract  with  the  Santa  Pe, 
even  if  the  road  must  come  by  way  of  the  Xeedles.  John  G. 
(■Hpnm  was  especially  insistent,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
$l.fl()0  should  be  borrowed  at  a  local  bank  to  pay  the  expenses 
nf  the  trip.  A  note  for  this  amount  was  signed  by  Frank  A. 
Kimball.  John  G.  Tapron.  E.  W.  Morse.  J.  S.  Gordon,  E.  Steele. 
Janus  :McCoy,  O.  S.  Witherby.  A.  Overbangh.  J.  A.  Pairchild. 
and  J.  Russ  &  ('ompnny.  Thus  Mr.  Kimball  went  back  to  Bos- 
ton, lie  says  he  was  not  eordiail;-  received  by  President  Nick- 
erson.  but  finally  succeeded  in  yetting  an  audience  with  the 
directors.     He  further  relates: 

I  went  ovrr  the  wliolc  grouud  with  ttiem.  I  offered  to  re- 
new our  Rubsid.v  of  10,1)00  ncrcs  of  lanil.  Thc.v  said  tliey 
■wanted  to  organize  a  Bymliente  to  handle  tho  ]«nd.  I  said  I 
vtouU  put  in  6000  .-ii-ren  of  land  an  n  nneleus  for  the  Land  & 
Town  Company,  and  10.000  acres  to  the  railroail,  and  that  they 
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fould   then   sell   the   railroad   land   to   the   Land   Js   Town   Com- 

paiiy,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  at  Mr.  Frank  Pea- 
body,  In  addition  to  the  land  to  be  given  by  my  brother 
and  myself,  I  told  tliem  1  thought  I  could  raise  a  land  sub- 
sidy of  10,OW  acres.  Thus  we  {the  Kimbalis)  gave  16,000 
acres.  Then  we  sold  them  9000  acres  for  *100,000  in  cash.  I 
told  them  we  owed  more  than  $60,000  and  asked  them  where 
my  brother  and  I  would  come  in.  Their  answer  was  that  they 
■would  give  us  one-sisth  interest  in  all  thpy  owned  (the  sub- 
aidy)  and  this  we  aece|)ted. 

lie  siicciifded  in  organizing  a  syndicate  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  consisting  of :  Thomas  Nick- 
erson.  the  president  of  the  company;  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Com- 
pany; George  B.  Wilbur,  B.  P.  Cheney,  and  Lucius  G.  Pratt, 
the  gentlemen  being  directors  of  the  Santa  F^.  The  provisions 
of  the  public  contract  were  similar  to  the  former  one,  except 
that  the  road  was  to  be  run  by  way  of  Colton  and  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  Atlantic  &  Paeifie. 

Mr.  Kimball's  contract  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
grand  terminal  of  the  railroad  at  National  City.  This  was  not 
known  to  the  people  of  San  Diego  at  the  time.  The  terms  of 
the  subsidy  merely  provided  that  the  terminal  should  be  "on 
the  Bay  of  San  Diego,"  and  it  was  expected  that  the  railroad 
authorities  would  select  whatever  spot  they  deemed  beat  suited 
to  their  purpose.  As  National  City  was  a  very  heavy  contrib- 
utor to  the  subsidy,  it  certainly  had  the  same  right  to  consider- 
ation as  San  Diego,  but  since  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
not  generally  understood  to  discriminate  between  the  two  loca- 
tions it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Kimball  was  sharply  criticised 
b,v  San  Diego  subscribers.  On  Mr.  Kimball's  return  from  his 
second  successful  trip  to  Boston,  the  railroad  committee  appealed 
to  the  public  for  stibscriptions.  Their  work  was  phenomenally 
successful.  They  raised  a  sutisidy  in  cash,  notes  and  land  as 
follows: 

Acres  I^ts 

.Mlison.  Jos.   A.   mill   .T.   M $  300 

Arnold.   C.   M 50 

Aylworth,  E Cm 

Backesto,   Dr.   .T.   1' ion 

Bank  of  San   Diego 1000 

Barnes,   G.   W .-iO  1 

Baas,  .Tohn   D .-,[) 

Baugh.   W.   A 1(1(1 

Begole,   IV.    A .-in  i 

Bemis,   Mnrco    2;" 

Bennett,  T |o 

Benton.   W.  W' 2.'> 

Bernard,  Charles    SO 

Bidwell,  ,Tanies    .'lO 

Birdsali.  J.  D 2.^0 
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Bowirs,  W.   W 

Bowers,  M 

Boyd,   J.    B 

Bradt  &  Sons 

Bratton,  8.    II 

Brilton,   W,   &    L. 

Brown,  H.  H 

Brown,  J.  E 

BiiBll,   E.   J 

CallaghaD,  John   

Campbell,   B.   P 

Campbell,   J.   N 

CautJip,   Martin    

Capron,   John   O 

C»m.ll,  F.   M 

Carver,   J.   J 

Cassidj,   Andrew    

Castle,  F.  A,  and  A.  Klauber. . 

Cave,    D 

Chase,   Clias,   A 

C'liase,  A.  J 

Christenspn,  J.  P 

Choate,  D.   

Church,  C.  C 

Clark,  George  T 

Clark,  John    

Clark,  M.  L 

Cleveland,  Onniel    

Cohn,  J.   A 

Cole,    A.    A 

I  'ommerrial    Bank    

Conklin,   N.   H 

Cook,  Henry   

Corbott,   Elizabeth    

CowlcB,  Alfred    

Cnwiee,  F.  H 

Coyne.  Joseph   

Crowell,  Mrs.  F.  M 

Culver,  C.  B 

Dannnls,   Geo.   M 

Di'smond,  Jobn   

Dievendorff,   ('.   A 

DoMer.  C 

Doiljie,  Bev.   R.  V 

Dongliertv,  H,  H 

Powney.  John  G 

Doyle,  John   T 

Dranga,  N.  G.  O 

Dunham,   Mrs.   0 

Dunn,   W.   B 

Eaton,  A.  N.  and  E.  D 

Emory,  Gen.   Wra.   H 

Evans,   A.   E 

Pairchild.  J,  A 
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Faivre  Josejili   

Farrell,  Thomas   2a 

FelBenheld,   David    

FeDD,  Dr.  C.  M JOO 

Fischer,  John    100 

Folger   &   Schuman 

Forattr,  John   250 

Forster,  M.   A 100 

Fox,  C.  J 100 

Praneiseo,   C.   F JOO 

Friabie,   J.   C 

Friabie,  J.  0 200 

Gasaen,   A.   tl 

Geddea,  Georgo    

Gerichton,    C.    P 250 

Ginn,  Mra.  Mary  S 25t( 

Gordon   &  HazzanI 500 

Gordon  &  Hazzard,  Morse  &  Steele. 

Gobs,  Thomas  230 

Gniendike,   Jacob    

Guiou,D 100 

Gunn,   Douglaa    100 

Hall,  E.  B 100 

Hamilton,   Chas.  S 500 

Hamilton,   Fred   M JOO 

Hamilton,  M.  D 150 

Hammer,  M.  K 

Hanke,  Carl  T 50 

Harbison,   J.    S 130 

Hatleberg,  J.  O 

Henarie,  D.  V.  B 250 

Hendrick,    E,    W 25 

Herman,    D.    C 250 

Herrander,  John   50 

HickB,  John  J 100 

Higgins,  H.   M 

High,  John  E 

High,   William   E 

Hincbman,  A.  F 

Hinton,  J.  B 

Hitchcock,  G.  N 100 

Hoffman,   John    C 25 

Hollister,  D.  A 100 

Holm,  Julius   50 

Hortou,   A.   E 250 

Howard,  Bryant   500 

Hubbell,  Charles   

Hyde,  George    600 

Ihlstrom,   L.   J 100 

Johnson,   Hobert    

Jones,  E.  L 50 

Jones,  S.  I' 300 

Jones,  T.  S 300 

Jorres,  ■William   100 
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Josae,  L.  M 50 

Jouroeay,  (ieorge   15U 

Julian,  A.  H 75 

Julian  J.  M IIJO 

Kelly,    Robert     150 

Kimball  Broa 

KnowleB,  A.  P 100 

Knowks,    Anua   Stheper 100 

KoBter,  P.   300 

Lankerehim,  1 

Larson   &   Wescott 400 

Leach,  Wallace 200 

Lehman,  Theodore   100 

Levi,  S.   100 

Littlefield,  Sheldon  100 

Littlefleld,  8.  and  E.  Stanwood 

Llewellyn,   William    

Lockliujc,  Ji.  L 

Louis,  laidor 

Lowell,   Fred   B 50 

Luce,  M.  A 100 

Mabury,   H.   and   W 

Mannasse  and  Sehiller 

Marston,  George  W 300 

Marston,  Harriet   

Maicy,  A.  B 150 

May,  Chas.  E 50 

McCartby,  M.  J 50 

McClain,   J.    W 25 

McCool,  W 

McCoy,  James  250 

McDonald,  a.  W.  B 

Mcintosh,  F.   

McRae,  Daniel   100 

Menke,   A 25 

Minear,   W.    L 50 

Morrow,   Richard   

Morse,   E.    W 750 

Mumford,  J.   V 50 

Kealc,  George   50 

Noell,   ChaB.   P 

NorriB,  W.  B 50 

Nottage,  B.  W 25 

O'Leary,  Edmund    25 

Overbaugh,  A 500 

Owens,  Edward  

Page,  Mrs.   A.   C 50 

Paine,  J.  O.  W 50 

Palmer,   Oscar   100 

PearBon,  A.  B 25 

Pearson,  J.  L 100 

Perigo,   Wm 50 

Perrv,  Mrs.  C.  L 50 

Perrj-,  H.  A 50 
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Peyser,  M. 

PiUgeoa,   Ueo.   S 

Pieree,  James  M 

Poser,   H.   von 

Kaffi,  G 

Reed,  Arabella  

Heed,  D.  C : 

Remondino,    P,    C 

Renuie,  Gilbert  

Reupsche,  William  

Rice,  H.  B 

Richardson,   Jobn   H 

Ricbter,  Hulda   

Rogers,   E.    O 

Rose,   LouIb    

Russell,  Jameif   

Rouland,  N.  P 

San   Diego,   City   of 

Schneider,   Arnold    

Schuyler,  D.    

Seeley,  A.  L 

Selwyn,  O.  A 

Shelby,  3.  T 

Sbellenberger,  Amos 

Sheriff,  J.  A 

Simpson,   J.   H 

Slade,  Samuel    

Smith,   P.   N 

Smith,   Will   M 

Snyder,   J.   H 

Stanwood,  Elizabeth    

Steiner  4  Klauber 

Stewart,  D 

Stewart,  W.  W 

Stockton,  Dr.  T.  C 

Stone,  Francis  

Stone,    George    M 

Story,  Joseph    

Stow,  John  P 

Strauss,  Kobnstrom  Ic  Blum.. 

Surbeck,  G 

Swain,  W.  II 

Tallman,  B.  II 

Terry,  W.  W 

Thompson,    J.    W 

Todd,  James   

Trask,  P.  H 

Trask,  Roswell   

Treat,  John   

Utt,    Lee    H 

Wadham,  J.   F 

Wallach,  D 

Walsh,    W.    J 

Walter,  Otto    
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Ware,  K.  J 40 

Watkiiis,  N.  and  E.  B 

Wentscher,  A 250 

Wescott,  J,   W 50 

Wetmore,    ChaB.    A 250 

Whaley,   Thomas    100 

Whear,  B.   8 100 

Wheeler,   M.   G 100 

Whitmore,  S 100 

Wilcox,  A.  11 1000 

Wiiley,    H.    1 130 


Winter,   L.   &   Bro 200 

Witberbv,    O.   S 120  19 

Witfieia,  G 10 

Wright,    Ralph    L 25 

Wright,  W.   W 100 

Wolfskin,   J.    W 120 

YeaawiDe,  Samuel    20 

Young,  James  M 25 

Young,   John   N 100 

Young   &   Gray 80 

$25,410  17,355%   485  2-3 

In  coiiiiectiun  with  this  new  subsidy,  the  auecesshil  effort  to 
recover  lands  given  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific  in  consideration  of 
benefits  never  received,  is  a  matter  of  much  historical  interest. 
The  movement  began  in  1876  with  a  suit  brought  by  W.  Jeff. 
Gatewood  and  A.  B.  Ilotchkiss  in  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Bush, 
a  taxpayer,  against  James  A.  Evans,  the  resident  engineer,  and 
Colonel  Thos.  A.  Seott,  president  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  The 
suit  aimed  to  annul  deeds  made  in  1872  by  the  city  to  Evans, 
the  land  having  been  afterward  conveyed  to  the  railroad.  The 
ground  of  the  suit  was,  of  course,  failure  of  consideration. 

The  suit  was  begun  on  April  10,  1876,  in  the  district  court  of 
San  Diego  County,  On  January  20,  1879,  Wallace  Leaeh  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.  Evans  and 
Scott  had,  in  the  meantime,  disclaimed  any  interest  in  the 
lands  in  controversy,  and  in  November,  187!),  the  action  was 
dismissed  as  to  them.  This  left  the  railroad  company  as  the  sole 
defendant.  Though  the  suit  was  unpopular  at  first,  the  city 
of  San  Diego  filed  its  intervention  as  plaintiff  on  January  6, 
1877,  and  thereafter  the  suit  was  prosecuted  in  its  name.  Mr, 
Daniel  Cleveland,  as  counsel  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  a.sked  for 
the  removal  of  the  cause  from  the  state  to  the  United  States 
Court,  but  the  petition  was  denied. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  negotiations  with  the  Santa 
F6  officials  reached  a  hopeful  stage.     It  was  said,  and  generally 
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believed,  that  if  the  city  had  at  its  disposal  the  lands,  or  even 
one-half  of  the  lands,  given  to  Seott  in  1872  the  railroad  could 
be  secnretl.  With  this  idea  in  mind.  President  McCarthy  of  the 
city  trustees  sent  the  following  telegram: 

Sas  Diego,  Cautobnia,  Dec.  18,  1879. 
Tlioiiias   A.   Scott, 

President   of  Texas  &   Pafific   Raitwaj-  ComjianT, 

Pliiladflphia.  Pennsvlvania. 


O.   MCCARTHY 

SB  at  the  time  gettlement  wu  rnada  with  Thonu 
'■s  Mincribiitlan  to  the  Texu  &  Pacific  aubaidy 


With  u  view  to  amicable  future  relations,  to  ovoiil  expeDsire 
litisation  and  in  the  interests  of  immediate  development  and 
enhancement  of  all  values  here,  thereby  saving  many  of  our 
Lest  citizens  from  absolute  ruin,  are  von  willing  to  deed  un- 
conditionally, to  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Rail- 
wav  Comimnv,  piielilo  lota  ll.'iS,  west  half  of  1163.  and  frac- 
tional lots  im.  you  keeping  1159,  1162,  and  east  half  of  1103; 
all  of  the  balance  of  the  land  in  litigation  to  be  equally  di- 
viiied  and  the  pending  suit  to  be  discontinued  and  amicably 
settled!     Answer  unrewerveilly,  witli  understanding  that   in  the 
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event  of  failure  of  negi'tiations  tbe  <les[iatplieH  be  not  used  to 
affect  tile  rights  of  either  party. 

D.  O.  McCabthv, 

President   Board   TniNtees. 
V'erv  promptly,  Scott  replied  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  DEf.  Ifl,  1S79. 
D.  O.  McCarthy, 

President  Tnialoes,  San   DieRii,  California: 
Your   despati-li   of   the    liSth   rei'eivFcl.     Our   desire 
has  alnays  been   to   do   the  best   possible   for   the   interests   of 


Altorney  and  Vice-Pmident  Southern  CaJirornla  Railroad,  at  the  time  the  SanU 

Fe  Railroad  wu  built.    Judse  of  County  Court  1975-60.  when  SupaHor 

Court  wu  eaubliahed:  postmaster,  1898-02:  claumale  of  President 

UcKinley  at  Albany  law  school.    President  Boaixl  ol 

Trustee*  of  UniUrlan  Sockty  ainee  1898;  First 

Commanderof  Heintzelman  Post,  G.  A.  R 

San  Diego.  We  will  do  what  you  desire,  provided  nil  pend- 
ing HiiitB  are  settled  in  siieh  .1  way  that  no  future  nnnnynnee 
or  litigation  ean  arise  out  of  the  lands  that  were  detdrd  to  our 
eonipany,  either  by  entering  judgment  on  present  suit  so  as 
to  i-over  the  basis  of  the  present  settlement  or  in  Hiich  other 
form  as  our  legal  offieera  tnay  approve,  so  that  no  possible  eloud 
may  rest  upon  the  lands  retained  by  our  eompan  .  .\n8wer  if 
this  is  sntisfaetory, 

Thomas  A.  Scott. 
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Mr.  McCarthy  answered : 

Sak  Dieoo,  dec.  2I>,  1H79 
Tbomns   A.   Scott, 

Pbiladetphis: 
SatiBfaotory.     Will   arrange   .Ictails   with   your   cniin. 
ne}.     Please   iostniet  them. 

D.  O.  McCahthv, 

Preaident  Board  City  TrusteeB. 

It  would  appear  that  there  should  have  been  no  delay  what- 
ever in  closing  the  transaction,  yet  two  anxious  months  inter- 
vened before  it  was  consummated.  There  was  considerable  sen- 
timent in  the  community  against  the  acceptance  of  a  compro- 
mise which  gave  the  Texas  &  Pacific  the  right  to  retain  any  of 
the  land  which  had  been  given  in  consideration  of  its  unfulfilled 
promises  to  the  people  of  San  Diego,  and  many  citizens  urged 
the  trustees  to  push  the  litigation  to  the  hitter  end,  notwith- 
standing the  exchange  of  telegrams  which,  as  we  study  them 
now,  seem  to  have  had  the  binding  force  of  a  contract.  Some 
affected  to  believe  that  Seott  was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the  city  trustees  strongly 
urged  them  to  continue  the  litigation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  element  of  the  public  realized  the  urgency  of  a  settlement 
in  view  of  the  pending  negotiations  with  the  Santa  Fe  and 
became  daily  more  impatient  in  their  demand  for  action.  The 
committee  of  the  Boston  syndicate,  IMcssrs.  Wilbur  and  Pratt, 
were  in  San  Diego  at  the  time  and  threw  their  influence  into 
the  situation.  When  public  interest  in  the  matter  had  risen  to 
a  state  of  actual  excitement,  E.  W.  Morse  and  other  citizens 
appealed  to  the  trustees  to  end  the  delay.  This  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful, and  commissioners  were  named  to  apportion  the  lands 
in  controversy. 

Finally,  on  February  Ifi,  1880,  the  suit  was  set  for  trial.  On 
the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  appointed  day,  the  court-room 
was  packed  with  citizens,  and  there  was  much  suppressed  excite- 
ment. Wilbur  and  Pratt  were  present.  Judgment  agreed  iipon 
by  the  parties  was  entered,  awarding  to  the  defendant  one-half 
of  all  the  lands  in  controversy,  and  awarding  the  other  half  to 
Charles  S.  Hamilton  as  trustee  for  the  public,  with  the  tinder- 
standing  that  he  would  hold  and  convey  these  lands  for  railroad 
uses,  as  he  afterwards  did. 

The  progress  of  the  new  railroad  was  now  rapid.  The  Cali- 
fornia Southern  Railroad  was  chartered  October  12,  1880,  for 
the  construction  itf  a  railroad  from  National  City  to  San  Ber- 
nardino. The  officers  were:  President,  Benjamin  Kimball,  of 
Boston;  vice-president.  M.  A.  Luce,  of  San  Diego,  directors, 
fleorge  B.  Wilbur,  Lucius  G.  Pratt,  John  A.  Fairehild,  Frank 
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A.  Kimball ;  attorDey,  M.  A.  Luce.  In  November  the  delivery 
of  the  escrow  notes  bejjan,  and  construction  work  proceeded  rap- 
idly. By  March,  1881,  the  grading  was  completed  between  San 
Diego  and  National  City,  and  there  was  a  gap  of  sixty  miles 
between  the  two  gradinp  camps  north  of  San  Diego. 

The  first  rail  was  laid  at  National  City  in  June,  1881,  and 
on  July  27th  the  first  train,  a  "special,"  left  that  place.  On 
November  2,  1882,  a  cirentar  of  the  railroad  company  announced 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  road  to  Colton,  and  stated 
that  the  directors  had  decided  to  extend  it  to  San  Bernardino. 
It  was  opened  to  the  latter  point  on  September  13,  1883. 

Thus  far,  all  appearetl  to  be  going  well,  but  there  was  more 
trouble  in  store  for  San  Diego  and  its  railroad  hopes.  In  Peb- 
ruarj',  1884,  a  series  of  violent  storms  descended  and  literally 
destroyed  the  section  of  the  railroad  through  Temecula  Canyou, 
earrj'ing  out  thirty  miles  of  track.  Between  Oceanside  and 
Teniecnla  there  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  of  track  left,  and 
the  timbers  were  seen  one  hundred  miles  at  sea.  The  road  had 
been  built  too  low  bj'  eastern  engineers  who  did  not  understand 
the  action  of  torrential  streams  in  a  bare  and  rocky  soil. 

For  nine  long  months  San  Diego  was  without  rail  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world  after  its  brief  taste  of  that 
luxury-,  ^^any  feared  that  the  road  would  never  be  rcbnilt.  and 
left  the  city  in  c(mse(|uence.  The  company  was  without  funds, 
and  the  amount  needed  to  repair  the  damage  was  about  $250,000. 
At  length,  funds  were  raised  by  means  of  a  second  mortgage 
and  the  location  through  Temecula  Canyon  was  improve<l,  but 
only  to  be  abandoned,  A  new  line  was  built  up  the  coast  to  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  Santa  Ana  and  the  direct  route  by  way 
of  Temecula  Canyon  permanently  abandoned.  From  that  time 
forward  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ceased  to  serve  the  purpose 
which  the  people  of  San  Diego  had  in  mind  when  they  contrib- 
uted their  subsidy — the  purpose  of  developing  a  seaport  as  the 
direct  outlet  of  a  true  transcontinental  railway — but  this  was 
not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time. 

Aside  from  the  disastrous  Hood,  there  was  another  serions  con- 
dition which  anise  to  mar  the  prospects  of  a  throuL'h  line.  This 
WHS  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  had  acquired  some  degree 
of  control  in  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  proceeded  to  constnict 
a  road  from  Mojave  to  Needles.  For  a  time,  this  looked  like  a 
death  blow  to  the  California  Southern,  thus  apparently  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  an  Eastern  connection  and  compelled  to  huild  an 
expensive  connecting  link,  300  miles  long,  over  a  mountainous 
and  desert  country  from  San  Bernardin<h  even  to  connect  with 
a  semi-hostile  road  at  Barstow.  This  difficnltv  was  finally  dis- 
solved when  the  Santa  Fe  rejiHined  control  of  the  Atlantic  & 
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Pacific  and  compelled  the  Soutliero  Paeifie  to  relinquish  the 
road  from  Needles  to  Barstow  by  threatening  to  parallel  the 
track  if  they  tried  to  keep  them  out  any  longer. 

Confidence  now  revived,  the  work  was  completed,  and  the 
first  through  train  left  San  Diego  November  15,  1885.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  passenger  coach,  with  an  engine,  mail  and  express 
car.  The  engineer  was  A.  D.  Xander;  the  fireman,  E.  W.  Boyd; 
conductor,  Clarence  Henderson ;  baggage  agent,  Mr.  Schuman ; 
e-spresB  messenger,  E.  A.  IIar\-ey,  and  mail  clerk,  A.  A.  Robin- 
son. About  a  hundred  people  were  at  the  depot  to  see  the  train 
off.  The  first  through  train  arrived  November  21,  18S5,  in  a 
pouring  rain.  It  brought  about  sixty  passengers,  all  but  fifteen 
of  whom  were  for  San  Diego.  This  train  was  received  at  San 
Bernardino  with  fireworks  and  at  Colton  by  a  large  number  of 
citizens  and  a  brass  band.  It  consisted  of  two  coaches,  with 
mail  and  baggage  ears. 

The  people  of  San  Diego  now  felt  that,  at  last,  their  eup  of 
joy  was  full,  and  proceeded  to  celebrate.  Douglas  Gunn.  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is.sued  the  followiuf! 
invitations: 

S.^lS    DLEUO,    I'aL.,    Ol'TOBEEt,    1**^-"). 

Dear  Sir: 

You  arc  res iipt-t fully  reqiiestpil  to  be  present  at  the 
rc'lebratiun  of  the  (ijieHing  of  the  through  railway  line  of  the 
.A tf bison,  Topeka  &  ttenta  F6  syatem  to  the  Paeifie  Oeenu, 
fll  the  port  of  San  Diego,  to  be  held  in  this  eily  on  Wednes- 
day,  November   IS,   ISSo. 

The  eompletion  of  this  line,  establishing  a  fourth  great  high- 
way between  oceans  in  the  United  States,  is  an  event  whose 
importanee,  not  alone  to  this  city,  but  to  the  State  and  eoast. 

The  people  of  San  Diego,  with  persietent  energy  and  stead 
fast  faith,  have  for  a  long  period  of  venrs  looked  forward  to 
the  day  that  is  now  so  elose  at  hand.  They  will  cordially 
greet  you  at  their  jubilee. 

I  am  very  rrspeetfolly, 

DouuLAS  Gunn, 
Chairman  Committee   on  Invitations. 

This  celebration  is  remembered  as  a  very  joyous  occasion,  and 
doubtless  the  hearts  of  the  old  campaigners  who  had  been 
through  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  Memphis  &  El  Paso,  if  not 
through  the  San  Diego  &  Gila,  campaigns,  melted  within  them 
as  they  recalled  the  hard-fought  contests  of  the  past  and  real- 
ized that,  at  last,  vietori*  had  consented  to  perch  upon  their 
standards. 

But  alas !  Fate  had  not  yet  done  her  worst.  In  the  language 
of  an  amusing,  if  not  classical,  poet: 
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O  fate,   thou   art   a  lobster,   but   not  deaiH 
Silently   (lost   thou   grab,   e'en   as   the   enp 
Nabs  the  poor  hobo,  sneaking  from  a  shop 
With   some    rich   geezer's   tile    upon   hia   hcail. 
By   thy   fake   propositions   are   we    leU 
To  get   quite  chesty,  when  il  's  biff!   kerflop! 
We   take  a   tnmble   and   the   eog   wheels  stop, 
Leaving  the  patient   seeing  stars  in  be<l. 

.The  utter  bad  faith  of  the  Santa  Fe  as  a  corporation^not 
necessarily  the  bad  faith  of  individuals,  for  individuals  die, 
resign,  or  fall  from  [Hiwer— was  gradually  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  of  even  the  dullest  understanding.  First, 
the  dream  of  steamships  and  Oriental  commerce  faded  away. 
No  steamships  were  provided  and,  in  later  years,  when  com- 
merce eaine  across  the  ocean  to  the  city's  gates,  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  drove  it  away  by  prohibitive  rates.  Next,  the  "grand 
terminal"  for  which  much  material  had  actually  been  assembled, 
melted  away  into  thin  air  and  it  became  apparent  that  no  such 
tenninal  was  intended  to  be  established  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Diego.  At  last,  the  shops  and  offices  were  removed  to  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Los  Angeles.  This  last  stroke  was  not  inflicted 
brazenly,  but  with  a  show  of  good  intentions  which  softened  the 
blow,  yet  made  no  dilference  in  the  result.  In  the  spring  of 
1889  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  asked  to  meet  officials  of 
the  Santa  Fe  to  discuss  an  important  matter.  Judge  RI.  A. 
Luce  is  authority  for  the  following  account  of  the  affair: 

The  meeting  was  atlilresaejl  by  the  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Southern  Bailroail  and  .Ttidge  Brnuson.  the  general  counsel 
of  the  railroad.  They  wished  to  have  the  general  offii^es  of 
the  company  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  os|)ecially  the  general 
freight  oftiees.  whieh  still  remained  in  San  Diego.  They  wished 
this  done  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  City  of  San  Diego; 
and  as  an  indueement  to  do  this,  the.v  both  alleijed  anil  prom- 
iaed  that  the  railroad  would  immediately  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  Sorrento  and  Del  Mar  Oraile,  either  by  tunnel  or  new  line, 
so  that  freights  eould  be  earried  from  San  Diego  to  Los  An- 
geles, at  cheaper  rates.  They  also  promised  to  extend  their 
wharf  facilities  in  the  city,  whieh  to  some  extent,  they  have 
carried  out.  And  it  was  stated  that  their  object  in  changing 
the  general  freight  otiice  to  Los  .Angeles  whs  to  enconrage  tlie 
fomuieree  between  the  two  cities,  so  that  the  San  Diego  har- 
bor ahoulil  be  used  for  the  freighting  business  of  Los  .Angeles. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  San  Diego  consented ;  and.  eqnall.v 
of  course,  the  promises  which  induced  them  to  do  so  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  great  corporation.  There  have  been  some 
feeble  efforts  to  compel  the  railroad  to  do  justice,  and  to  fulfill 
the  agreement  by  means  of  which  the  communities  about  the 
Bay  were  induced  to   present  a   rich  subsidy  to  the  frenzied 
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financiers  of  Boston.  These  efforts  came  to  nothing.  The  rail- 
road has  its  way,  promoting  growth  where  it  favors  growth, 
compelling  Htagnation  where  its  interest  will  be  ser\'ed  by  that 
condition,  and  making  the  interests  of  communities  and  the 
happiness  of  men  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  game  its  masters 
are  playing  in  distant  fmsncial  marts. 

Notwithstanding  these  untoward  conditions,  San  Diego  has 
grown  and  continues  to  grow,  and  the  coming  of  the  Santa  Fe 
exerted  a  large  influence  on  its  fortunes.  If  the  power  of  the 
railroad  had  been  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  city,  as  the  people 
had  a  right  to  suppose  it  wonld  be  when  they  subsidized  it  for 
twice  its  entire  cost,  this  history  would  have  been  different  in 
many  respects. 

The  articles  of  agreement  between  Frank  A.  Kimball  and  the 
Boston  syndicate  seem  well  worthy  of  preservation,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  sul»sidy  was  paid  and  the  railroad  built — the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  resulting  from  the  many  similar  efforts 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  from  1845  to  1907.  The  following  is 
the  full  text  of  the  instrument: 

ARTICLKS  OF  AGREKMENT  made  this  tweotv-third  day 
of  July  A.  D.,  Um,  by  and  between  Franh  A.  Kimball,  rep- 
reBenting  himself,  the  firm  of  Kimball  Brothers,  the  Chamber 
of  Comraeree,  the  Board  of  City  Truatees,  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  San  Diego  in  the  State  of  California, 
party  of  the  firitt  i>art  and  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  B.  P. 
Cheney,  George  B.  Wilbur,  Lueius  G.  Pratt,  and  Thomas  Nick- 
erson  all  of  Boston,  Massac  h use tts,  party  of  the  aeeoad  part, 
witaeaseth : 

That  whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  desires  to  obtain 
railroad  conneetion  from  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  and  of  the  same,  is  able  and 
willing  to  donate  the  lands,  privileges  and  franehises  hereiQ' 
after  mentioned.  And  whereas  the  party  of  the  second  part  ia 
willing  to  furnish   such   eonneetinn   and  receive  such   donation. 

Now  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  their 
respective  unilertakings  hereinafter  ai't  forth,  and  of  one  dol- 
lar to  each  paid  by  the  other,  receipt  acknowledf^ed,  said 
parties  mutually  agree  as  follows; 

Article  1. — The  party  of  the  first  part  will  convey  or  cause 
to  bo  conveyed  by  good  and  sufficient  deeds  in  fee  simple,  free 
from  all  incumbrances  except  taxes  due  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  IHSl.  to  Henry  B.  Williams  of  San  Francisco, 
John  A.  Fairchild,  and  Warren  C.  Kimball,  both  of  said  San 
Diego  and  all  of  the  State  of  California,  trustees,  the  several 
parcels  of  land  and  the  several  privileges  and  franchises  herein- 
after set  forth,  namely: 

(a)  In  behalf  of  Kimball  Brothers;  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Rancho  ile  la  Nacion  made  up  and  aelecteJ  aa  fol- 
lows;— Fractional  quarter  seetions  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (IT-j)   and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  (176),  according  to 
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survey  and  patent  of  the  Uniteil  States  uow  on  file  and  of 
reeord  in  the  (ounty  of  Han  Diego,  said  fractional  quarter  aeo- 
tions  giving  one  mile  front  upon  tUe  water  of  San  Diego  Bay, 
and  all  the  land  running  back  from  said  water  front  to  audi 
a  distance  as  to  embrace  in  all  (exclusive  of  land  heretofore 
Bold  which  dopH  not  exceed  twenty  acres)  two  hundred  acres, 
being  the  land  heretofore  bonded  to  a  re[>resentativc  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Com^iany  to);ether  with  such  additional 
quantity   of  land   south  of   National   City,  adjaecnt   thereto,  in 


such  convenient  ahape  as  shall  be  required  for  workhouses,  ma- 
chine shops,  warehouses,  wharves  and  other  a])purtenancea  of 
the  line  of  railroad  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  also  together 
with  all  the  riparian  rights  appertaining  to  tiie  lands  agreed 
to  be  conveyed  and  to  any  and  every  part  thereof. 

One  half  equitably  selected  uf  all  the  unsold  portiona  of 
National  City,  being' from  one  hundred  fiftv  (loll)  to  one  hun- 
dred seventy-five  (175)  blocks  of  two  and'one-half  acres  each 
measuring  tbrongh  Ihc  centers  of  the  sIreetB  as  laid  down  on 
the   plan   of   said   National   City. 
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Also  Buuth  of  National  <'ity,  quartfr  Bti-tioiiB  174,  I7i>  and 
Itil),  and  so  niucb  of  quarter  sei'tioaa  17:1,  IHQ  and  llil  as  may 
be  DPttstiary  in  the  jiiilgnient  of  the  engineers  of  the  party  of 
the  Hefond  part,  to  control  th«  ehannel  of  i^weetwater  River, 
auil  then  iielecting  alternate  half  miles  of  water  front,  mens- 
uring  on  the  base  line,  saiU  Kimball  Brothers  making  the  first 
aeleetian,  until  two  miles  of  water  front  (as  near  ns  may  be) 
have  been  taken  south  of  National  City  (making  about  three 
miles  of  water  front  in  ail)  and  theii  starting  from  aaid  water 
front  and  niiining  back,  selecting  tracts  alternate  (as  near  as 
may  be)  exclusive  of  those  |iareels  already  conveycti  to  sun- 
dry persons,  until  the  full  complement  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
as  aforesaid,  has  been  completed.  Together  with  all  tide  lands 
and  riparian  rights  belonging  to  or  in  anywise  appertaining 
thereunto   and   to  any  and   every  part   thereof. 

The  selections  aitove  referred  to  shall  l>e  made  by  mutual 
agreement  between  said  Frank  A.  Kimball,  and  the  party  of 
the  seconil  part,  or  in  ease  of  dispute,  by  three  persons  chosen 
one  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  one  by  the  two  thus 
chosen,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  them  shall  be  final. 

(b)  On  behalf  of  A.  Overbnugb,  O.  8.  Witherby  and  L. 
C.  Cunn,  about  forty-five  hundred  (4.')0<})  acrea  of  land  in  San 
Diego,  be'ng  the  same  tract  conveyed  to  said  Overbangh,  With- 
erby and  Onnn,  by  Charles  S.  Hamilton  by  deed  recorded  with 
San  Diego  deeds,  to  which  reference  is  bad  for  more  particular 
description. 

(c)  About  three  hundred  scattered  blocks  and  lots  in  the 
city  of  8an  Diego  and  about  five  thousand  acrta  of  land  in  and 
around  the  same,  all  of  which  now  stand  in  the  name  of  George 
B,  Wilbur,  as  shown  by  sundry  deeds  in  escrow  in  the  hands 
of  Bryant  Howard  and   K.  W.  Morse  of  San   Diego. 

(d)  The  party  of  the  first  part  also  agrees  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  ten  thousanil  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
right-of-way  and  lands  for  depots,  shops,  water  and  other  sta- 
tions on  the  line  which  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  adopt 
for  the  proposed  railroad  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  said 
railroad. 

Article  2.— The  party  of  the  second  part  will  form  a  com- 
pany and  will  build  a  railroad  of  standard  giiage.  four  feet 
eight  and  one-half  inches,  from  aaid  Bay  of  San  Diego  to  a  con- 
nection with   the  Atlantic   and   Pacific   Bailroad   in  California. 

And  the  jmrty  of  the  second  part  or  the  company  to  be 
formed  as  aforesaid  shall  begin  work  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able moment,  and  shall  before  .lanuary  1,  1S8I.  construct 
twenty  miles  of  said  railway,  starting  from  San  Diego  Bay, 
or  shall  perform  an  amount  of  worh  upon  said  proposed  line 
and  enter  into  contracts  for  said  line  in  good  faith,  equivalent 
to  the  building  of  said  twenty  miles  before  said  date;  said 
work  to  be  done  and  contracts  made  to  be  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  amount;  and  shall  be- 
fore January  1,  IR'42,  construct  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  (116)  miles  of  said  railway  starting  from  naid  Bay  of 
San  Diego,  and  shall  complete  said  connection  with  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  as  soon  as  practicable  and  at  a 
date  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  .lanuary  A.  D.   Ififi4.     Pro- 
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vided,  however,  that  before  formiug  said  company  or  begin- 
Ding  aaiil  work,  the  followiag  tliinga  shall  be  done  an<l 
the  party  of  the  second   part  notified  thereof,   namely: 

First.  The  la  mis  and  a  ppurten  anises  from  said  Kimball 
Brothers  and  from  said  Ovorbaugh,  Witherby  and  Gunn  shall 
be  conveyed  as  aforesaid   to  aaiil  Irustees. 

Second.  The  grantors  in  the  several  deeds  to  George  b. 
Wilbur  now  in  eserow  with  said  Howard  and  Morse  shall  in 
writing  direct  the  said  Howard  anil  Morse  and  the  said  How- 
ard -and  Morse  shall  in  writing  agree  to  deliver  said  deeds 
to  said  Wilbur  on  or  before  January  1,  18M1,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  said  twenty  miles  or  its  equivalent  in  the  man- 
ner and  terms  aforesaid;  said  Wilbur  hereby  agreeing  to  quit- 
claim said  lands  to  said  party  of  the  second   part. 

Third.  The  sum  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  deposited  with  said  trustees 
to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purchase  of  right-of-way  and  lands  as 
aforesaid  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  said  railway;  and 
the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  notified  as  aforesaid 
on   or   before   September   1,   1880. 

Article  3.— Said  trustees  shall  upon  the  demand  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  after  the  completion  of  said  twenty  miles 
or  its  equivalent,  as  aforesaid  convey  to  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  or  said  company  one-half  of  all  the  lands  hereiube 
fore  described  and  conveyed  to  them  as  aforesaid;  and  upon 
the  completion  of  said  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  said 
trustees  shall  upon  the  demand  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part  convey  to  said  pxrty  or  to  said  company  all  the  re- 
mainder of  said  lands  and  appurtenances,  free  and  discharged 
of  all  trusts. 

Article  4. — If  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  said  company 
does  not  construct  at  least  twenty  miles  or  perform  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  work,  coupled  with  the  purchase  of  materials 
as  aforesaid  before  January  1,  1881,  or  does  not  construct  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  before  January  1,  1882,  unless  pre- 
vented by  unforeseen  causes  or  causes  which  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  the  use  of  ordinary  forethought,  or  unless  pre- 
vented by  perils  and  delays  of  navigation,  then  upon  due  proof 
thereof,  and  upon  demand  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  the 
majority  of  the  persons  in  interest  represented  by  said  party, 
said  trustees  shall  thereafter  hold  all  said  lands  and  things 
not  theretofore  conveyed  by  them  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  in  trust  for  the  equitable  benefit  of  the  original 
grantors,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  shall  distribute  and 
dispose  of  the  same  as  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
upon  the  petition  of  any  person  interested  and  upon  full  hear- 
ing shall  direct.  Provided,  however,  that  any  default  may 
be  waived  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  by  a  ma.jority  of 
the  persona  represented  by  said  party;  and  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  waived  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  the  major- 
ity of  the  persons  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
do  not  make  demand  as  aforesaid  within  sixty  days  after  the 
happening  of  any  default  as  aforesaid;  but  the  waiver  of  any 
default  shall  not  be  considered  the  waiver  of  any  default  sub- 
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Bequently  made.  And  provided  that  such  default  aod  distribu- 
tion Bhall  not  reteaae  the  party  o(  the  second  part  from  the 
obligations  uf  this  contract  or  from  any  lawful  claim  for 
damages  for  the  non-fulfillment  thereof. 

Article  5.  The  trustees  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  default 
or  misconduct  of  each  other,  nor  for  the  default  or  misconduct 
of  any  agent  or  attorney  selected  by  them  in  good  faith  in 
the   discharge   of   their   trust. 

And  the  Purchaser  at  any  sale  made  by  them  of  any  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  application  of  the 
purchase  money  and  shall  not  be  under  any  necessity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  or  legality  of  any  such  sale. 

Upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity,  or  refusal  to  act 
of  any  of  said  trustees,  the  remaining  trustee  or  trustees  may 
fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  or  without  filling  the  same  shall 
act  with  the  same  power  as  the  original  trustees  could  have 
done   if  their  number  had   remained   undiminished. 

Upon  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  the  title  to  all  the  lands 
and  things  remaining  unconveyed  shall  vest  in  the  trustees 
thus  constituted  without  the  necessity  of  any  formal  coDvey' 
ance,  but  each  trusfee  shall  bind  himself,  his  heira,  executors 
and  administrators  to  execute  such  deed  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Irust  as  Counsel  learned  in  the  law  may  reasonably  ad- 
vise or  require;  anil  the  original  conveyances  to  said  trustees 
shall  be  made  accordingly. 

In   witness   whereof   the   parties   aforesaid   have   hereunto  set 

their   hnnds   and   seals   the   day   and   year   first    above   written. 

>'ii*sK   A.   Kimball.  (Seal) 

Kidder,  Peabodv  &  Co.     (Seal) 

B.  P.  Cheney.  (Seal) 

Geo.  B.  Wilbur.  (Seal) 

Lucius  G.  Pratt.  (Seal) 

Thos.    Nickerson.  (Seal) 

Recorded    at    the    request    of    Frank    A.    Kimball,    October 

27,  ISSO,  at  35  min.  past  lU  o'clocli  A.  M. 

Gilbert  RENtiiE, 

County   Recorder. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PHENOMENA  OF  THE  GREAT  BOOM 

J\IKE    all   western    cities   of    consequence,    San 
Diego  has  experienced  a  series  of  booms  and 

LJ|H  boomlets,  interspersed  by  periods  of  depres- 
™|  sion  and  temporary  decline;  but  when  "The 
Jjfl  Great  Boom"  is  spoken  of  it  is  the  phenom- 
enal and  sensational  boom  of  1886-88,  which 
is  referred  to.  This  was  epochal  and  serves 
to  divide  the  past  from  the  present,  just  as 
the  Civil  War  does  with  the  people  of  the  South.  As  Southern- 
ers refer  to  events  which  happened  "before  the  war,"  or  "after 
the  war,"  so  San  Diegans  speak  of  things  "before  the  boom," 
and  "after  the  boom." 

As  we  have  seen  in  previqus  chapters,  many  things  conspired 
to  increase  the  growth  of  San  Diego  during  the  eighties.  The 
completion  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system  was  doubtless  the 
largest  factor,  but  this  was  contemporaneous  with  the  develop- 
ment of  water  systems  and  other  public  utilities,  and  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  most  aggressive  enterprise  in  connection 
with  Coronado.  There  were  many  lesser  factors  working  to  the 
same  end,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  San  Diego 
real  estate  had  not  responded  to  these  influences.  Furthermore, 
there  were  national  and  even  world-wide  conditions  which  fos- 
tered the  movement.  This  decade  witnessed  an  enormous  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  western  railways  and  was  marked  by  daring 
speculation  in  many  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  when  all  these  material  influences  have  been  mentioned 
there  remains  another  which  was  far  more  powerful  and  which 
supplies  the  only  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  lengths  to 
which  the  boom  was  carried.  This  latter  influence  was  psycho- 
logical rather  than  material,  but  it  was  none  the  less  effective 
on  that  account.  The  people  were  hypnotized,  intoxicated, 
plunged  into  emotional  insanity  by  the  fact  that  they  had  unan- 
imously and  simultaneously  discovered  the  ineffable  charm  of 
the  San  Diego  climate.  Climate  was  not  all — there  was  the  bay, 
the  ocean,  the  rugged  shores,  the  mountains — but  the  irresistible 
attractions  were  the  climate  and  the  joy  of  lite  which  it  implied. 

If  someone  should  suddenly  discover  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  which  the  race  has  dreamed  these  thousands  of  years,  and 
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should  then  proceed  to  offer  corner  lota  at  the  intersection  of 
golden  streets,  there  wonid  Daturally  be  a  rush  for  eligible  loca- 
tions, and  this  sudden  and  enormous  demand  would  create  a  tre- 
mendous boom.  It  happens  that  San  Diego  is  the  nearest  thing 
on  earth  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned. 
This  fact  was  suddenly  discovered  and  men  acted  accordingly. 
The  economj'  of  heaven  is  a  factor  which  has  never  been  much 
dwelt  upon,  and  economic  considerations  were  sadly  neglected 
by  those  who  went  wild  over  real  estate  in  the  height  of  the 
boom.  It  was  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that  men  cannot  eat 
climate,  nor  weave  it  into  cloth  to  cover  their  nakedness,  nor 
erect  it  as  a  shelter  against  the  storm  and  the  night.  Such  a 
reminder  would  have  seemed  puerile  at  the  time.  The  only  vital 
question  was:  Can  we  find  land  enough  between  Los  Angele,-! 
and  Mexico  to  accommodate  the  people  who  are  coming,  and  can 
we  get  it  platted  into  additions  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand ) 
If  this  question  could  be  answered  affirmatively,  it  was  enough. 
Obvioiish',  the  jieople  would  continue  to  come,  prices  would  con- 
tinue to  soar,  and  everybody  would  get  rich  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbor,  living  happy  forever  after. 

Now,  there  was  reason  in  this  logic,  if  it  had  only  been  tem- 
pered with  common  sense.  It  is  absolutely  tnie  that  the  climate 
of  San  Diego  is  a  commodity  of  commercial  value.  Almost 
everjbody  would  prefer  to  live  here  if  they  could  afford  the 
luxury.  The  mistake  was  in  failing  to  create  conditions  which 
woidd  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  This  involved  the  pro- 
saic matter  of  making  a  livelihood  by  some  other  means  than 
exchanging  real  estate  every  few  days  at  a  profit.  That  procos.s 
did  not  create  wealth,  but  only  exhausted  it.  What  San  Diego 
wanted  in  boom  days,  and  wants  now,  is  a  means  of  producing 
new  wealth  to  sustain  that  large  element  of  its  population  which 
is  not  yet  able  to  retire  upon  a  competency,  together  with  new 
population  of  the  same  kind  that  would  like  to  come. 

Probably  no  one  could  draw  a  true  picture  of  the  boom  unless 
he  lived  through  those  .joyous  days  and  had  a  part  in  what  went 
on.  Fortunately.  San  Diego  possessed  a  citizen  peculiarly 
equipped  for  the  work  of  observing  and  recording  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  times — a  man  who  could  .see  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  situation,  who  united  shrewdness  with  a 
sense  nf  humor,  and  was  also  gifted  as  a  writer.  This  citizen 
was  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  author,  hiinter,  engineer,  farmer, 
lawyer,  and  various  other  things.  Above  all  Tie  was — Theodore 
R.  Van  Dyke.  Speaking  of  the  class  of  people  who  came,  saw, 
and  bought,  thereby  making  the  boom,  he  says: 
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I'lail  streets,  from  sultry  lia.vs  ami  sleepless  niglitM,  from  tliuu- 
iler-storiiis,  cjclonts,  malariB,  moaqiiitoeB  ami  biil-bii){s.  All 
of  whi«h.  in  plain  language,  means  that  they  were  buying  cli. 
mate,  a  businesn  that  haa  been  going  on  now  for  fifteen  years 
anil  reached  a  stage  of  progrens  whieh  the  wurlci  haa  never 
Been  before  and  of  which  no  wisdom  pan  foreHce  the  end.  The 
proportion  of  invalids  among  these  Bettlera  was  very  great, 
at  first;  but  the  numbers  of  those  in  no  sense  invalids  but 
merely  aick  of  bad  weather,  determinfd  to  endure  no  more  of 
it,   and  able   to   pay   for  good   weather,   increased   so   fast   that 


THEODORE  8.   VAN  DYKE 
lOledauttwr  who  did  much  to  make  Che  advantMm  of  San  Dicso  known 
Ilia  book.  "Uillionaires  of  a  Day."  dealt  with  the  sreat  boom.    He  was  oi 
orislnatora  of  the  San  Diefro  flume  enterpHse 


by  1880  Dot  one  in   twenty  of  the  new  aettlera  po«l<l   be  called 
an   invalid.      They    were   aimply    rich   refugees, 

Tn  1880  the  rieh  refugee  had  become  such  a  feature  in  the 
land  and  increasing  bo  faat  in  numbers  that  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  eountiea  began  to  feel  a  decided  "boom." 
From  1880  to  1885  Los  Angeles  City  grew  from  about  twelve 
thousand  to  thirty  thouaand,  and  both  counties  more  than 
doubled  their  population.  But  all  this  time  San  Diego  was 
about  aa  completely  fenced  otit  by  a  system  of  misrepreacnta- 
(ion  as  it  waa  by  its  isolation  before  the  building  of  the  rail- 
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road.  Much  of  this  misrepreHentation  was  simply  well-meaD- 
ing  ignorance;  but  the  most  of  it  was  pure  straight  lying  so 
universal  from  Ihe  editor  to  the  brakemao  on  the  cars  and  the 
bootblack  on  the  street  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  regularly  or- 
ganized plan.  Ho  thorough  was  its  effeet  that  at  Ihe  opening 
of  1885  San  Diego  had  scarcely  felt  any  of  the  great  pros- 
perity under  full   headway  only  a   few   hundred   miles  north. 

But  when  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Barstow  was  be- 
gun and  recognized  as  a  movement  of  the  Santa  F^  railway 
system  to  make  its  terminus  on  San  Diego  Bay,  the  rieh 
refugee  determined  to  eome  down  and  see  whether  a  great 
railroad  was  foolish  enough  to  croSH  hundreds  of  miles  of 
desert  for  the  sake  of  making  a  terminus  in  another  desert. 
He  came  and  found  that  though  the  country  along  the  coast  in 
its  unirrigated  state  was  not  as  inviting  as  the  irrigated  lands 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino,  there  was  yet  plenty  of 
water  in  the  interior  that  eould  be  brought  upon  it.  He  found 
there  was  plenty  of  "back  country"  as  rich  as  any  around  Los 
Angeles,  only  it  was  more  out  of  sight  behind  hills  and 
lable-landa,  and  less  concentrated  than  in  the  two  counties 
alM)ve.  He  found  a  large  and  beautiful  bay  surrounded  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  rich  sloj^B  and  table- 
lands abounding  in  the  most  picturesque  building  sites  on  earth. 
He  found  a  climate  made,  by  its  more  southern  latitude  and 
tn*^nrd  sweep  of  tbe  coast,  far  superior  to  that  of  a  hundred 
miles  north,  and  far  better  adapted  to  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
other  fine  fruits.  ]!e  found  the  only  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
<'i>uHt  south  of  San  Franeiscoj  a  harbor  to  which  tht  proud  Los 
AngeleK  herself  would  soon  look  for  most  of  her  supplies  by 
sea;  one  which  shortens  by  several  hundred  miles  the  distance 
from  the  lands  of  the  sotting  sun  to  New  York;  a  harbor 
which  the  largest  merchant  vessels  can  enter  in  the  heaviest 
storm   and   lie   at   rest   without   drugging   an   anchor  or  chaflng 

The  growth  of  San  Diego  now  began  in  earnest,  and  by  the 
end  of  1885  its  future  was  plainly  assured.  A  very  few  who 
predicted  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  in  five  years  were 
looked  upon  as  wild,  even  by  those  who  believed  most  firmly 
in  its  future.  Even  those  who  best  knew  the  amount  of  land 
behind  it  and  the  great  water  resources  of  its  high  mountains 
in  the  interior  believed  that  twenty-five  thousand  in  five  years 
would  be  doing  well  enough.  Its  growth  since  that  time  has 
exceeded  fondest  hopes.  It  is  in  truth  a  surprise  to  all  and  no 
one  can  truthfully  pride  himself  upon  superior  sagacity,  how- 
ever well  founded  his  e!t[)ectations  for  the  future  may  be.  At 
the  close  of  1.S85  it  had  probably  about  five  thousand  people. 
At  Ihe  eloHc  of  1RS7,  the  time  of  writing  this  sketch,  it  has 
fully  thirty  thousand  with  a  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than 
I  ver.  New  stores,  hotels,  and  dwellings  are  arising  on  every 
hand  from  the  center  to  the  farthest  outskirts  in  more  be- 
wildering numbers  than  before,  and  people  are  pouring  in  at 
double  the  rate  they  did  but  six  months  ago.  It  is  now  im- 
liossible  to  keep  track  of  its  progress.  No  one  seems  any 
longer   to   know  or  care   who   is   putting  up  the   big  buildings, 
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GEORGE  N.  HITCHCOCK 
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COMMENTS  OF  H.  G.  OTIS 


This  was  written  at  the  height  of  the  boom.  A  more  eonserv- 
ative  note  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who  was 
here  in  May,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  "writing  up"  Coronado 
Beach,  and  incidentally  expressed  some  opinions  upon  San 
Diego  and  its  new  boom : 

She  has  got  it  and  ie  liolding  aa  to  il 
death    and    the    tax    collector.      Values 
■eal  estate  active.     I  hear  ■ 


HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO  DURING  CONSTRUCTION 


have  made  their  "pile"  within  a  tnelvemonth,  and  I  know 
that  a  seore  more  are  |iiirsiiing  the  eagle  on  Unelc  Sam 'b 
twenties  with  a  fiereeness  of  encrgi-  that  eansea  the  bird  o' 
freedom  to  aereani  a  wild  and  clesjiairjng  Bcrenm,  tliat  may 
be  heard  far  aeroRs  the  border  of  the  eaetna  Bepublie.  This 
is  peculiarly  a  Sau  DiefT**  puraiiit;  you  never  aee-  anytliinf; 
of  the  sort  in  Loh  An^eies.  where  the  popiilaee  take  care  of 
the  noble  bird  and  etieouraffe  him  to  inerease  and  multiply 
greatly.     The  Angeleiios  undcratnnrl   the  national  chicken  biiai- 

The  boom  in  lots  and  bloeka  ia  by  no  means  eoQflned  to 
the  busineKN  center,  but  has  Bprcjid  far  up  the  aage-shroudcd 
hillB  where   the   view   ia   magnifieont,  but   water  scarce.     While 
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there  arc  not  lacking  eviUcnireB  uf  solidity  in  the  movemeiil 
of  real  estate  in  tlic  more  central  portions  of  tlie  town,  I  <-aii- 
not  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  escessive  inflation  of  out- 
side lands  is  unhealthy,  unsound,  and  destined  to  bring  dis- 
appointment to  the  inSaters,  If  I  may  coin  a  word.  When  un- 
improved blocks  on  the  highlands,  far  from  the  center,  and 
even  from  the  outer  edges  of  busineas,  that  a  short  time  ag>i 
could  be  bought  for  S^UO,  have  been  boosted  in  price  to  as 
many  thousands  there  is  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  cautious  investor  to  stand  from  under,  lest  the  mushroom- 
like  structure  fall  down  and  "squash"  itself  right  before 
his  face. 

But  San  Diego  is  going  ahead,  and  is  bound  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  one  of  these  good  days.  She  is  partaking  of  the 
general  and  splendid  prosperity  of  the  whole  southern  coast, 
and  will  continue  to  prosper  according  to  her  deserts.  (Xo 
reference  to  sand.)  Only  it  is  regretful  to  see  men  who  have 
already  had  more  than  their  share  of  disappointment  and 
weary  waiting  for  the  "good  time  coming" — to  see  these  men, 
some  of  whom  still  live  here,  planting  financial  seed  that  can- 
not sprout  and  spring  until  another  long  decade.  What  I 
mean  specifically,  ia  that  unproductive  outsifle  lands  at  fancy 
prices  are  not  a  safe  investment  in  San  Diego.  So,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  a  man  up  a  sagebrush, 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  wroto  a  i^turij  of  the  Boom,  in  JHnnsr.v.  1889, 
n  which  he  said; 

The  great  boom  has  had  probably  no  sequel  on  earth.  Cities 
had  indeed  grown  faster  and  prices  had  advanced  more  rapid- 
ly than  here,  (ireatcr  crowds  of  people  may  luve  rushed  here 
and  there,  and  far  wilder  excitement  over  lots  and  lands  has 
been  seen  a  thousand  times.  But  the  California  boom  laste<1 
nearly  three  years,  although  the  wild  part  of  it  lasted  only 
about  two  years.  It  covered  an  area  of  many  thousand  miles 
and  raged  in  both  town  and  country.  And  above  all  it  was 
Rturted  and  kept  up  by  a  clasn  of  immigrants  such  as  has  never 
before  been  seen  in  any  part  of  (he  world,  irami^auts  in  pal- 
ace cars  with  heavy  drafts  or  certified  checks  in  their  pockets, 
a  fat  balance  in  bank  behind  them,  and  plenty  of  propertv 
left  to  convert  into  cash.  Nearly  (100,000,000  were  by  this 
class  invested  in  Southern  California,  and  the  permanent  in- 
crease of   popniation   has  been   nearly  200,000  in   the   last  four 

Some  of  the  facts:  First:  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of 
anyone  building  for  his  own  use  a  house  costing  $oOOO  or 
more  in  which  the  owner  is  not  living  today,  or  if  he  has  sold 
it  is  living  in  another  one.  In  other  words,  the  people  of 
means  who  settled  here  arc  almost  to  a  man  here  today. 

Second:  That  whenever  a  man.  whether  rich  or  poor,  has 
bought  a  piece  of  land  and  settled  down  to  make  it  produce 
something,  he  is  there  today  contented  and  doing  well.  In 
Home  places  too  many  good  houses  have  been  built  for  sale 
only — a  foolish  thing  generally,  because  the  man  who  wants  to 
pay   over  J2lirifl   for  a   Iiouse   nsHslly   wants   to   follow   his   own 
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t&Bt<^  about  it — ite  st^lc  and  location.  The  good  bouses  that 
stand  empty  after  being  once  occupied  by  the  owner,  you 
may  almoat  count  on  your  fingers,  wliile  a  piece  of  laud  aban- 
doned  after  occupancy  it  is  next   to  impossible  to  find. 

Thirdr  That  the  country  outside  the  cities  and  towns  is 
settling  today  faster  than  three  years  ago,  and  that  even  the 
towns  are  growing,  the  floating  population  being  steadily  re- 
placed by  a  permaneut  one.  The  new  register,  the  school 
eurollment  and  average  attendance  list,  the  postoffiee  receipts, 
and  all  other  means  of  comparison  show  a  larger  population 
today  in  every  city  of  Southern  California  tlian  there  was  a 
year  ago,  when  every  building  was  overflowing  with  strangers. 

The  true  "boom"  period  extends  from  the  anranier  of  1H8G 
to  about  February,  1SS8 — about  eighteen  months  in  all— ami 
this  was  precipitated  by  the  repetition  of  what. in  ISSS  had 
surprised  everyone — the  increase  of  Iravel  in  summer,  instead 
of  its  diminution,  as  has  always  been  the  case.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  people  came  faster  than  ever,  and  it  became  very 
natural  to  ask  where  is  all  this  going  to  endt  Nearly  every 
one  of  them  bought  something,  nearly  one-half  of  them  be- 
came immediate  settlers,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
declared  their  intention  of  returning  in  the  winter  to  build 
and  remain.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  have  turned  the 
heads  of  almost  any  people,  but  still  the  Californians  kept 
quite  cool.  It  required  the  professional  boomer  to  touch  off 
the   magazine. 

In  the  summer  of  ISSfi  the  professional  boomer  came.  The 
business  of  this  class  is  to  follow  up  all  lines  of  rapid  set- 
tlement, chop  up  good  farming  land  into  town  lots  2!>  or  30  years 
ahead  of  the  time  they  are  needed,  and  sell  off  in  the  excite- 
ment enough  to  pay  for  the  land  and  have  a  handsome  profit 
left  over.  The  boomer  came  from  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Chi- 
cago, Minnesota.  New  York,  Seattle  and  everywhere,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  brass  band  and  free  lunch  (which  had  a  marvel- 
ous influence  on  the  human  pocket)  he  began  his  work.  Most 
of  them  were  in  Los  Angeles  county,  but  a  few  found  their 
way  to  San  Diego,  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  By  the 
Californians  generally  the  boomer  was  pronounced  a  fool,  and 
his  2-5-foot  lots,  brass  band,  free  lunch,  clown  exhibitions,  etc, 
laughed  at.     But  it  soon  became  the  boomer's  turn  to  laugh. 

A  boom  is  a  boom  the  world  over,  he  said.  In  such  times 
a  lot  is  a  lot.  You  can  sell  a  2o-foot  tot  for  SIOI)  a  great  deal 
more  easily  than  you  can  sell  a  -^^-foot  lot  for  SloD.  When 
the  world  gets  a  crazy  fit.  work  it  while  it  lasts  for  alt  there 

His  reasoning  quickly  proved  itself  correct.  He  captured 
the  tourist  and  the  tenderfoot  by  the  thousand,  took  in  scores 
of  old  conservative  capitalists  from  the  East,  who  could  talk 
as  sensibly  as  anyone  about  "intrinsic  value"  and  "busi- 
ness basis,"  etc..  but  who  lost  their  heads  as  surely  as  they 
listened  to  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  brass  band  and  the  silver 
tongue  of  the  auctioneer.  Rich  old  bankers,  successful  stock 
and  grain  operators,  and  smart  folks  of  all  kinds,  who  thought 
that  they  were  the  shrewdest  of  the  shrewd,  fell  easy  victims 
-to  the  arts  of  the  boomer.     Few  things  were  more  amusing 
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than  to  see  the  price  of  a,  lot  doubled  ami  quadrupled  uiiun 
these  wise  old  chaps  by  a  few  cappers  ai'ting  in  well-trained 
concert  with  the  auctioneer.  Tlie  moat  of  the  old  boys  thus 
taken  in  were  exactly  of  the  same  class  as  those  that  have 
been  lying  around  tiaa  Diego  anxious  to  buy  something,  but 
afraid  to  examine  it.  Then  they  were  fighting  for  a  chance 
to  pay  $2.00  apiece  for  brass  dollars.  Now  when  offered  a  sack 
of  gold  dollars  for  51)  cents  apiece,  they  dare  not  open  the 
sack  to  look  at  them. 

The  natives  could  not  look  on  such  scenes  as  these  without 
being  infected,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  eu- 
tangted  in  the  whirl.  They  not  only  laid  out  additions  and 
townsites,  but  bought  lots  of  others;  not  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  using  them,  but  with  the  same  idea  that  all  the  others 
had — to  turn  them  over  to  someone  else  in  sixty  days  at 
an  advance  of  at  least  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  the 
drst   payment. 

A  neeesHary  result  of  the  folly  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
good  business, property  beyond  what  huainess  rould  afford  to 
pay.  Farming  property,  in  too  many  instances,  was  raised 
too  high  in  price,  though  nothing  in  comparison  with  city 
property. 

It  would  be  idle  to  recount  the  many  fools  that  met  the  in- 
credible prices  offered  and  refused,  the  monstrous  prices  paid 
by  the  lot  for  land  that  was  north  only  $'>(!  or  9100  per  acre, 
and  could  not  in  any  event  be  worth  more  than  $100  a  lot  in 
ten  years.  The  enormous  supply  was  forgotten,  and  folks 
acted  as  if  there  were  but  a  few  hundred  lots  left  upon  this 
favored  corner  of  creation,  toward  wliich  all  were  so  eagerly 
rushing.  The  fact  was,  that  if  every  train  for  the  next  ten 
years  were  loaded  down  with  actual  aettlera,  not  more  than 
half  the  lots  laid  out  could  be  settled. 

So  it  went  on  for  IS  months  with  prices  constantly  rising: 
people  coming  faster  than  ever,  and  acting  more  crazy  thail 
ever.  It  soon  became  quite  unnecessary  to  show  property.  It 
was  greedily  bought  from  the  map  in  town  by  people  with  no 
idea  of  even  the  points  of  the  compass.  .  .  .  Moat  of  the 
speculators  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the  banks.  '  Toin  was 
abundant  everywhere.  A  man  offering  to  loan  money  on  mort- 
gage would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  too  many  people  bought  diamonds  and  iquandered  the 
money  in  various  forms  of  extravagance,  instead  of  paying  up 
and  keeping  even  as  they  went  along.  But  thousands  more 
kept  out  of  debt,  and  though  disposed  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
game,   played   it   cautiously. 

The  hammer  and  saw  rang  all  day  long  on  every  hand 
and  improvements  of  every  kind  went  on  rapidly  under  the 
influecee  of  abundance  of  money.  The  worst  feature  of  this, 
however,  was  that  in  Los  Angeles,  and  especially  in  San  Diego 
county,  little  of  it  went  into  true  development  of  resources. 
In  San  Bernardino  county,  most  of  it  went  into  new  water- 
works and  other  things  to  develop  productive  power.  But  in 
other  counties,  especially  our  county,  conveniences  for  tour- 
ists and  people  yet  to  come  absorbed  the  most  of  it.  .  .  . 
A   very   few   aided   anch   things,  bnt   fully   ninety   per  cent,   of 
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San  Diego  tliuiight  tbat  lisy  and  i-iiinulc  alone  woulil  build  a 
great  fit.v,  anil  many  ilei-lared  upon  tlic  street  that  they 
"didn't  care  if  you  could  not  raise  a  bean  witliin  forty  miles  of 
SfiD  Dip  go. "  Tlie  boautifiil  and  fertile  country  bat-k  of  it 
was  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  a  railroad  into  it,  such  as 
is  now  building,  wasn't  worth  talking  uf  for  an  instant.  The 
^reut  flume  went  ahead,  notwithstanding,  and  the  country 
settled  uji  without  their  knowing  it.  The  necessity  for  a  rail- 
nind  to  Warner's  Ranch,  at  least,  beeame  so  apparent  that 
(iovernor  Wattrnian  and  a  few  others  ((ot  it  started.  Onee 
started,  its  extension  to  the  East  would  follow  as  a   matter  of 
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course.  The  great  majority  of  San  Diego  people  had  never 
been  two  miles  east  of  town  and  didn't  know  that  they  ha<l 
any  back  country  and  didn't  eare,  thinking  bay  and  climate 
all'  sutheient. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  boom,  it  would  be  embarnissing  to 
even  attempt  to  describe  it  in  all  ite  richness  and  variety.  The 
best  -writers  in  the  land  wore  brought  to  San  Diego  and  gave 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  the  real  estate  dealers.  One  of 
the  abK'st  of  these  writers  was  Thomas  L.  Pitch,  known  as  "the 
Hilver-tongned  orator."  Mr.  Fitch  easily  outdid  and  ontdis- 
taneed  his  fellow  scribes  in  the  j;lowing  fervor  of  his  panegyrica 
upon  bay  and  climate.  To  this  day.  the  old  Sau  Diegans  break 
into  snniiy  smiles  when  you  speak  of  Fitch  and  his  boom  liter. 
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iituro.  Let  lis  take  a  sin);U'  sample,  and  allow  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself.  This  was  an  advertisement  written  for  the  firm  of 
Howard  &  Lyons,  and  was  \o.  12  (there  were  many  more)  : 


We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  ila.v  loi 
A  spirit  with  sleniler  rapes  of  iniBt, 

Was  dipping  the  silvery  bnekets  down 
loto   the   vapory   amethyst. 

We  also  kni-w  it,  because  tlie  wound  whieli  o 
ceivrd  in  his  back  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
Canada  when  the  sei'onil  battle  of  Bull  Run  ( 
throbbed  all  clay  Saturday.  Now,  if  Satlinlay 
Sunday  night's  rain  nhall  be  followed  by  ono  or 
ers  of  equal  voliitne.  we  will  nee  our  blear  inesus  i 
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Then  the  slopes  of  the  arroyos  wilt  be  fleekcil  with  the  pur- 
ple violets  and  pink  anemones  and  white  star  flowers,  and 
over  all  the  wind-blown  heights  the  scarlet  poppies  and  the 
big  yellow  buttereups  will  wave  in  the  breeze  like  the  plumes 
and  banners  of  an  elfin  army.  And  when  you  behold  the  earth 
covered  with  fragrant  children,  born  of  her  marriage  to  the 
clouds,  and  when  you  know  that  this  charming  effeet  of  a  few- 
showers  (-an  be  increased  and  perpetuated  the  vear  round  with 
a  little  water  from  the  mains  and  a   little  labor  with   hoe  and 
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rake,  you  will  be  thankful  to  us  for  having  called  ^our  attea- 
tion  in  time  to   tbe  MiddletoiFn  HpiKhls'  lots. 

A  NON-KESIDENT  who  invested  during  the  Tom  Scott  boom, 
anil  who  baa  failed  to  sell  since,  for  the  same  reason  that  iu- 
duted  the  teamster  not  to  jump  oS  the  wagon  tongue,  astride 
which  he  foil  when  the  runaway  horses  started — because  it  was 
all  ho  could  Uo  to  hold  on— a  non-resident  has  sent  iis  the  title 
deeds  for  several  blocks  of  the  MiiJdletown  Heights'  lots,  with 
directions  to  close  them  out.  Our  motto  is:  Obey  orders  if  you 
break  owners,  and  the  lots  are  therefore  for  sale  at  one- 
fourth    their    jiresent    and   one-twentieth    their   future    value. 

<.'all  at  our  otBee,  and  onr  assistant  will  take  you  in  the  bug- 
gy and  show  you  these  lots.  Two  blocks  of  them  are  Hituated 
not  more  than  three  hundreds  yards  from  the  track  of  the 
California  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  a  hundred  yards 
further  from  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
passenger  dejiot.  These  blocks  front  India  avenue  and  are 
in  the  Blo|>e  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  just  high  enough  to  give 
you  a  good  view  of  the  bay  and  the  sea.  Tbe  Electric  Motor 
Koad  will  go  up  India  avenue,  and  will  pass  in  front  of  these 
lots.  They  will  be  worth  $10UO  each  within  a  year.  You  ean 
buy  them  this  week  for  $125  each.     It  is  a  great  chance- — don't 

3larc('Uus — Who    comes    herel 
liofdiio — Friends  to   this   ground. 

What  matters  it,  dear  friends,  who  it  is  that  writes  these 
Sjiecials.  Howard  says  it  is  Lyons,  and  Lyons  says  damfino. 
Whiebever  of  the  firm  it  is,  or  whoever  else  it  may  be,  the 
writer  is  doin^  a  good  work  for  San  Diego,  for  these  Specials 
are  being  copiect  in  the  Eastern  press  and  arc  possibly  induc- 
ing both  people  and  capital  to  come  here.  We  append  here 
a  copy  of  a  spec'iinen  letter  received  by  ns  yesterday  from  a 
flourishing  New    ICngland  citv: 

Jas.   2B.   1SS7. 

Messrs.  Howard  k  Lyons,  Gentlemen;  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  growth  of  your  beautiful  section  of  coun- 
try, receiving  as  I  do  papers,  pamphlets  and  letters  from  wide- 
ly sei>arateil  portions.  In  the  Sor  Diffio  Vniou  I  read  your 
S]iecials  cunecrninK  Oceanside  and  San  Diego.  I  enclose 
I'hcck  for  $10U,  which  please  invest  for  mc  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment  in  a  lot,  as  I  have  full  faith  that  vou  will  make 
gi)od  use  of  the  nuiuev.  Please  give  me  a  location  with  good 
view  of  the  ocer.n.     Very  truly, 

We  shall  reward  this  gentleman's  confidence  and  good 
judgment  by  sending  him  a  deed  for  a  lot  that  will  grow 
rapidly   in   value   before   next   Cliristmas. 

Our  efforts,  at  considerable  labor  and  some  cash,  to  direct 
tbe  attention  of  immigrants  and  investors  this  way,  must  ben- 
efit all  San  Diegans — even  the  olber  real  estate  men.  Where- 
fore, beloved,  begrudge  not  the  writer  of  these  Specials  his  in- 
cognito, nor  seek  to  strip  his  mask  from  him  lest  yon  force 
bim  to  seek  security  from  curiosity  in  silence.  Don't  quote 
scraps  from  these  writings  to  the  individual  you  siispeet  of 
being  their  author,  and   then  wink  at  bim.     If  the  song  of  the 
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nightingale  jiIeaBe  you,  listen,  and  don't  throw  stones  into 
tbe  pnnobrake  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  tlie  beak  of  tlie 
singer.  If  the  dish  ia  palatable,  eat,  and  be  content  not  to 
know  the  complexion  and  genealogy  of  the  cook- 
Still,  if  yoii  mnst  know  who  we  really  are,  we  will  tell  you 
in  Btrict  eonfidenee,  only  don't  give  it  away.  We  are  author 
of  tbe  Bread  Wiiincn  and  T1\e  Beautiful  Snoic.  Wo  composed 
the  music  of  tlic  great  grasshopper  song,  There's  Wheat  By 
and  By,  and  the  hieroglyphs  of  our  being,  "8.  T.  1800,  X,"  are 
painted  in  while  and  blaek  letters  on  the  aummitB  of  the 
eternal  bills. 

We  came  to  thiH  earthly  Paradise  for  our  health;  we  eon- 
eluded  to  go  into  llie  real  estate  business,  and  then  we  deter- 
mined  to  lift  advertising  out  of  its   dull   grooves  and   start  it 
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in  new  ilirectionB.  In  the  latter  determination  wf  have  sue- 
ceedcd,  for  people  read  tbcse  8pei-iula  who  uHiially  skip  the 
advertisements,  and  some  have  been  known  to  peruse  them  who 
do   not   always   read   all   the   editorials. 

If  you  would  know  more,  come  with  us  at  nightfall  upon 
the  summit  of  yonder  hill.  Tbe  way  is  not  long,  though  for 
a  few  dozen  rods  it  ia  a  little  strep.  Here  we  will  halt.  Here 
upon  block  42,  Middletown  Addition,  we  are  surrounded  by 
s  grander  view  than  can  be  seen  anywhere  else,  even  in  this 
favored  land.  Ijoma  to  our  right,  with  brow  of  purple  and  feet 
of  foam  outlined  against  a  sky  of  crimRon.  Far  down  Ibe 
southern  horizon  towers  Table  nionntain,  outlined  against  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  eleetric  lights  glint  across  the  bay  to 
sleeping  Coronado,  and  San  niri;o  buines  and  hums  at  our  feet. 
Would  you  know  our  srerrtJ  Gold  alone  will  cause  its  reveal- 
ment.  Buy  theoe  four  lots  on  one  of  which  we  stand,  pay 
US    five    hundrtd    dollars    in    money    for    them— it    will    be    an 
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onchauting  Bite  for  a  home,  and  an  investment  whifh  will 
return  you  thousands.  We  are — lend  your  ear — we  are  either 
Howard  or  Lyons.     You   pays  your  money  anil  yon   takes  your 

Walter  Gifford  Smith,  in  his  Story  of  Sun  Diego,  draws  the 
followiiip  picture  of  the  boom  at  its  height: 


STEAMER  SANTA  ROSA 


f  (-onstriictiiin,  o<-i'iipie(l  four  limar  miles  anil  spread  a  mile 
rom  sliore,  I'overing  the  lower  levels  and  climbing  the  barren 
ills.  The  business  distri.-t  travcrsfd  tliree  miles  of  streets, 
ml  the  iioiJulation,  at  the  elose  of  1.SS7,  numbered  3a,0(Hl. 
■t  one  time  rxl.lHK)  people,  from  every  Slate  and  Territory  of 
lie  I'nion  and  from  many  forelKU  lands,  were  in  the  bay  eoun- 
ry,  trying  to  get  rieh  in  a  week. 

Land  ailvanerd  ilaiiy  in  selling  ]irire.  anil  fortunes  nere 
lade   on   margins.      A   t.iiKIU   sale   was   quiekly   followed   by   a 
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$10,000  transfer  of  the  same  t)rop«rty,  and  in  throe  montlia 
a  price  of  SoO.OilU  naa  rtaclieci.  Kxcitement  became  a  kind  of 
lunapy,  and  business  meo  persuailed  theniaelves  that  Kan  Dicgu 
TCOiilit  Boon  tover  an  area  whieb,  soberly  measured,  was  Hecn 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  London.  Business  property  that  had 
been  selling  by  the  lot  at  J5no,  pasned  through  the  market  at 
from  SIDOO  to  $2500  per  front  foot.  Small  corners,  on  the 
rim  of  the  eommercial  eenter,  sold  for  (40,000,  and  for  the 
choicest  holdings  (he  price  was  prohibitive.  Bents  corres- 
pondingly swelled.  An  Italian  fruit  vender,  who  used  a  few 
feet   of   space   on    the   walk    beside   a    corner   slorp,    paid   *lnO 


CAPTAIN  E.  ALEXANDER 


unded  the  Santa  ftoaa  i 


(ler  month  for  the  privilege.  The  store  itsi'lf,  2.)  by  fiO  in  size. 
rented  for  $400  per  month.  A  sninil  cottage,  shabbily  built, 
with  "cloth  and  paper"  partitions,  was  competed  for  in  the 
market  at  $60  per  month.  So  general  was  the  deinaud  for 
homes  and  business  quarters  that  the  ajipearance  of  a  load  of 
lumber  on  vacant  ground  drew  a  knot  of  people  who  wanted 
to  lease  the  structure  in  advance,  Tben  the  lessees  camped 
out  near  by,  waiting  a  chance  to  move  in. 

Labor   shared    the   common   prosperity.      A    dirt-sboveler    got 
from   $2    to   $3   per   day,   according   to   the   demand.      The   per 
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Jiem  ol  carjjeatera  an<l  brick-layera  vihb  $I>  and  $6.  Compos- 
itors on  tbc  luurniDg  prem  earned  from  $50  to  |i60  por  week. 
A  barber  asked  25  cents  for  a  shave  and  40  cents  for  a  batli. 
Liverj'men  demanded  $2.5li  per  hour  for  tbe  use  of  a  horse  an<l 
buggy.  The  time  of  real  estate  agents  was  measured  by  dol- 
lars instead  of  minutes.  In  the  common  phrase  of  the  Hi- 
alto,  ' '  everything  went, ' '  and  he  who  had  aught  to  sell, 
whether  of  labor,  commodity,  skill,  or  time,  could  dispose 
of  it  for  cash  at  thriee  its  value. 

Naturally  a  population  drawn  together  from  the  adven- 
turous classes  of  the  world,  imbued  as  it  waa  with  excite- 
ment and  far  from  conventional  trammels,  contained  and  de- 
veloped a  store  of  profligacy  and  vice,  much  of  which  found 
its  way  into  official,  business,  and  social  life.  Gambling  was 
open  and  flagrant;  gamra  of  chauee  were  carried  on  at  the 
curb-stones;  |jaint(d  women  paraded  the  town  in  carriages  and 
Bent  out  engraved  cards  summoning  men  to  their  receptions 
and  "high  teas;"  the  desecration  of  Sunday  was  complete, 
with  all  drinking  and  gambling  houses  open,  and  witn  pic- 
nics, excnrsions,  fiestas  and  bullfights,  the  latter  at  the  Mexi- 
can line,  to  attract  men,  women,  and  boys  from  religions  in- 
fluence. Theft,  murder,  incendiarism,  carousals,  fights,  high- 
way robbery,  and  licentiousness  gave  to  the  passing  show  in 
boomtide  Ssn  Diego  manj'  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fron- 
tier camp.  Society  retired  to  cover  before  the  invasion  of 
questionable  people,  and  what  came  to  be  known  as  "society" 
in  the  newspapers,  was,  with  honorable  exceptions  here  and 
there,  a  spectacle  of  vulgar  display  and  the  arrogant  parade  of 
rejiutations  which,  in  Eastern  States,  had  secured  for  their 
owners  the  opportunity  and  the  need  of  "going  West." 

Speculation  in  city  lots,  which  soon  went  beyond  the  scope 
of  moderate  resources  in  money  and  skill,  found  avenues  to 
the  country;  and  for  twenty  miles  about  the  town  the  mesas 
and  valleys  were  checkered  with  this  or  that  man's  "Addition 
to  San  Diego."  rs'umberless  new  townsites  were  nearly  in- 
accessible, one  was  at  the  Iwttom  of  a  river;  two  extended 
into  the  bay.  Some  of  the  best  had  graded  streets  and  young 
trees.  All  were  sustained  in  the  market  by  the  promiBC  of 
future  hotels,  sanitariums,  opcrahouses,  soldiers'  homes,  or  motor 
lines  to  be  built  al  specified  dates.  Few  people  visited  these 
additions  to  see  what  they  were  asked  to  invest  in,  but  under 
the  stimulus  of  band  music  and  a  free  lunch,  they  bought  from 
the  auctioneer's  map  and  made  large  payments  down.  In  this 
way  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  were  thrown  away 
upon  alkali  wastes,  cobble-stone  tracts,  sand  overflowed  lan^ 
and  cactus,  the  poorest  land  being  usually  put  down  on  the 
townstte  market. 

It  shiniki  he  added  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  exerted 
itself  tn  ex]ii»se  and  defeat  these  fraudulent  sehemea,  generally 
with  siieee.ss.  Jlost  of  tho  fratids  were  hatehed  in  places  other 
than  San  Diepo. 

Those  who  participated  in  these  events  and  still  live  here,  look 
back  upon  them  with  varying  emotions.     To  some  the  memory 
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is  painful.  "The  boom,"  says  one;  "well,  that  was  the  strang- 
est thing  jou  can  imagine.  There  seems  no  way  to  account  for 
it  now,  except  as  a  sort  of  insanity.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
put  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  and  the  people  who  came  here 
would  put  their  money  into  it  by  the  barrel."  Another  tells 
with  glee  of  a  sea-captain  whom  he  drove  about  the  city  on  his 
first  visit,  about  the  year  1875;  and  after  seeing  it  all,  said: 
"A  very  pretty  little  town,  and  the  houses,  they  look  just  like 


ROBERT  W.   WATERMAN 

tion  of  Sin  Dieso.  Cuyanuca  £  Eaatern  Railway,  and  Bhortly  aftenr 
nhased  same.    Came  here  In  IcKvle.  December.  1890.  imiM^ialely 
aft«r  retiring  from  Governor's  chair,  and  dEed  April  12.  1S91 


toy  houses!"  "Near  the  same  time,"  says  Captain  J,  II.  Simp- 
son, "General  Crittenden,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  get- 
ting a  one-inch  plank  sidewalk  laid  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
Street  to  the  Florence  Hotel,  then  recently  built,  stopped  Mr. 
Edwin  Goodall.  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  on 
this  notable  walk,  one  day,  and  said  to  him:  'This  is  going  to 
be  a  great  eity.  We  are  going  to  have  electric  street  railways, 
motor  roads  to  National  City  and  Pacific  Beaeh,  a  ferry  across 
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the  bay,  a  big  hotel  on  the  peninsula,  and  many  other  things,' 
And  then,  pointing  with  pride  to  the  sidewalk,  he  exclaimed: 
'And  we  have  this  sidewalk!'  " 

It  must  be  Hdmitted,  sh^b  Captain  Simpson,  tbat  the  boom 
was  not  an  unmixed  btessiug.  Evil  as  n-ell  as  good  resulted, 
and  too  many  remember  it  with  sorrow  and  anguish;  ^et  the 
net  gain  to  the  eity  ean  scarcely  be  realized.  I  think  it  is 
twenty  yearn  in  advance  of  what  it  would  have  been  without 
it.  .  .  .  The  progreaa  made  in  these  two  years  (1886-8S) 
was  wonderful.  The  two  great  water  Byatems  were  starteil 
and  the  bonds  for  the  sewer  system  voted.  Streets  were 
graded  and  miles  of  sidewalks  laid,  wharf  facilities  increased. 
work    eomiuenced    and    nearly    two    million    dollars    worth    of 


■  VIEW  OF  THE  CITV  FROM    EIGHTH  AND  A  STREETS  IN  188S    ■ 


property  «o!d  on  Coronmio  R 
motor    roads    built,    stri'i^ts 
ments  starlcd  in  every  dirti- 

Within  this  time,  too,  the  eity  sch«»ls  were  systematized  and 
several  good  schoolhoiisea  built.  The  fire  department  prew  in 
size  and  effieieney.  And  in  brief  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent city  were  laid  broad  and  deep. 

One  steamer  in  October,  W85,  brought  80  new  residents.  Up 
to  August,  306  buildings  were  completed  in  Horton's  Addition 
in  1886,  and  the  following  month  200  new  houses  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  city  were  counted.     During  this  year  there 
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arrived  26,281,  and  departed  13.938  pttipie,  net  pain  in  popu- 
lation 12,343.  The  total  eoat  of  the  buildings  construett'd  in 
the  year  was  $2,000,000.  The  aggregate  of  real  estate  transac- 
tions was  over  $7,000,000.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1887,  the 
lumber  imported  by  sea  measured  14,780,(KXI  feet.  In  August, 
1887.  the  transfers  of  propert.v  in  Ilorton's  Addition  for  one 
week  amounted  to  $223,513,  and  for  the  other  additions,  $53,735. 
The  week  prior,  the  total  transfers  amounted  t(»  $500,951,  In 
1886  the  number  of  business  firms,  professional  men,  etc.,  was 


FIRST  BAND  IN  SAN  DIEGO,   ORGANIZED  IN   I: 


340;  in  1887  they  numbered  957.     The  population  increased  in 
the  same  period  from  8,000  to  21,000. 

In  the  asseasment  roll  for  the  .vear  1887.  it  appeared  that  217 
citizens  were  worth  over  $10,000.  The  total  valuation  of  cit.v 
property  jumped  from  $4,582,213,  to  *13.1S2.171.  In  February-. 
1888,  the  total  value  of  buildings  under  construction  was 
*2,000.000.  In  the  next  month.  1!).667.000  feet  of  lumber  were 
imported  by  sea.  and  in  April  the  total  was  18,000,000  feet.  A 
review  of  five  months'  property  sales  made  in  June.  1888,  showed 
an  aggre{.  .ite  of  $9,713,742. 
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The  custom  house  collections  roac  from  $5,739,  in  1885,  to 
$10,717  in  1886;  to  $29,845  in  1887,  and  to  $311,935  in  188^. 
The  exports  in  1887  were  $165,909,  in  1888  $371,360,  and  in 
1889  $376,799.  The  vessels  arriving  and  clearing  showed  a  sim- 
ilar record. 

The  great  register  of  voters  of  San  Diego  County,  dated 
September,  1888,  contained  9,921  names.  Directories  and  news- 
papers of  the  time  show  that  there  were  7  places  of  amusement ; 
20  architects;  3  expert  accountants;  4  abstractors  of  title:  4 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements;  2  dealers  in  artists'  mate- 
rials; 3  teachers  of  art ;  2  exhibitions  of  works  of  art;  1  assayer; 
9  artists;  63  attomej-s-at-law ;  6  awning,  tent,  and  sail  makers; 
6  auctioneers;  5  manufacturers  of  artificial  stone;  20  shoemak- 
ers; 11  shoe  dealers;  9  banks;  2  bands;  37  barbers;  15  black- 
smiths; 12  bakers;  2  boat  houses;  6  booksellers;  9  bnth  houses; 
5  wholesale  butchers;  2  bookbinders;  3  beer  bottlers;  6  brewers' 
agents;  7  brick  companies;  5  billiard  halls;  2  building  and  loan 
associations;  6  carriage  and  wagon  dealers;  10  carriage  and 
wagon  makers;  1  carriage  trimmer;  11  country  produce  dealers; 

17  commission  merchants;  10  civil  engineers  and  surveyors:  9 
capitalists;  5  cabinet  makers;  3  foreign  consuls;  5  collecting 
agencies;  3  cornice  works;  11  clothiers;  3  custom  house  bmkers; 

18  confectioners;  3.  carpet  dealers;  2  carpet  cleaners;  4  dealers 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods;  4  dealers  in  curiosities;  11  deal- 
ers in  crockery  and  glassware;  5  coal  and  wood  dealers;  87  car- 
penters; 13  wholesale  dealers  in  cigars  and  tobacco;  4  cigar  man- 
ufacturers ;  46  cigar  dealers ;  5  general  contractors :  14  contract- 
ors and  builders;  20  members  of  the  builder's  exchange;  37 
dressmakers;  11  dentists;  8  dyers  and  cleaners;  4  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories;  13  dru^sts;  15  dealers  in  dr>'  goods;  1  firm  of 
wood  engravers;  6  employment  agencies;  9  express,  truck  and 
transfer  companies;  5  dealers  in  fish,  game,  and  poultry;  13 
dealers  in  men's  furnishing  goods;  3  dealers  in  firearms;  9  deal- 
ers in  furniture;  3  wholesale  grocers;  64  retail  grocers;  39 
hotels;  2  hair  stores;  4  dealers  in  gas  and  lamp  fixtures;  1  man- 
ufacturer of  Kas  and  electric  light;  7  dealers  in  hardware:  7 
dealers  in  hay,  grain  and  feed;  1  housemover;  4  dealers 
in  harness  and  saddlery ;  3  ice  and  cold  storage  compa- 
nies; 2  iron  works;  1  dealer  in  iron  and  steel;  18  insurance 
agents ;  20  jewelers ;  1  jnnk  store ;  4  lumber  dealers ;  3  libraries ;  ' 
24  livery,  feed,  and  sales  stables:  75  lodging  houses;  12  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers;  2  dealers  in  lime,  hair,  and  cement;  3  laun- 
dries; 2  locksmiths  and  bell-hangers ;  6  dealers  in  musical  mer- 
chandise; 3  mortgage  and  loan  brokers;  5  music  teachers;  17 
meat  markets;  2 grain  mills;  1  marble  and  granite  works;  3  man- 
ufacturers of  mantels;  15  newspapers  and  periodicals;  2  dealers 
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in  minernl  water ;  10  milliners ;  2  midwives ;  3  nurseries ;  16  nota- 
ries public;  5  news  dealers;  3  oculists  and  aurists;  7  photof^ra- 
phers;  4  planing  mills;  10  plumbers  and  gasfitters;  4  pilots;  3 
pawnbrokers;  1  manufacturer  of  potterj';  1  firm  of  plasterers; 
3  dealers  in  pianos  and  organs;  73  physicians  and  surgeons;  14 
book  and  job  printers;  6  dealers  in  paints  and  oils;  18  house 
painters;  238  dealers  in  real  estate;  57  restaurants;  2  railroad 
ticket  brokers;  1  nihber  stamp  factory;  1  stereotyper;  2  shirt 
makers;  2  ship  chandlers;  2  agencies  for  safe  companies;  2  soap 
factories ;  3  stair  builders ;  9  stationers ;  5  second-hand  stores ; 
3  sewing  machine  agencies;  8  stenographers;  71  saloons;  5  deal- 
ers in  stoves  and  tinware;  5  tinners;  2  typewriters;  16  merchant 
tailors;  3  undertakers;  3  veterinarians;  4  water  companies;  7 
dealers  in  wall  paper ;  r>  wharves ;  19  miseellancoiLs  enterprises ; 
12  public  buildings  and  offices;  2  public  parks;  3  cemeteries;  13 
schools  and  colleges;  17  churches  and  36  societies. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  business  firms,  professional 
men.  etc.,  in  1887  over  1886  was  about  600. 

These  figures  represent  high  water  mark  of  the  boom  period, 
and  in  many  respects  have  never  been  equaled  since. 

The  great  boom  collaiwed  in  1888,  the  first  s.vmptom  of  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  coming  early  in  that  ,"iear.  Those 
who  were  speculating  in  margins  threw  their  holdings  upon  the 
market,  first  at  a  small  discount,  then  at  any  price,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  there  was  a  wild  scramble 
and  confidence  was  gone.  The  establishment  of  a  new  bank  in 
March  did  not  have  any  immediate  effect  in  restoring  confidence. 
"Save  ,vourself"  was  the  sole  thought  of  those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  the  gamble  for  the  "unearned  increment."  During 
the  spring  and  summer,  all  the  floating  jiopulation  and  much 
that  ought  to  have  been  permanent,  had  faded  away — some 
10.000  of  them.  Not  less  than  *2.000.000  of  deposits  were  with- 
drawn from  the  banks,  which  were  no  longer  able  to  make  loans 
on  real  estate,  and  were  struggling  to  keep  themselvi's  from 
enforced  liquidation.  All  works  of  public  and  private  improve- 
ment were  stopped,  and  there  was  much  distress  among  work- 
ing people.  Thus  the  spring  and  summer  passed  in  deepest 
gloom  and  foreboding,  and  actual  suffering  among  those  who 
had  lost  all.  In  the  fall,  a  better  feeling  began  to  prevail.  The 
banks  weathered  the  storm,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  citizens 
began  to  hope  for  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  for  the  future. 

What  were  the  net  results  of  the  great  boom?  To  a  few  indi- 
viduals, pecuniary  profit;  to  many  more  individuals,  loss  and 
disappointment;  to  the  real  estate  market,  years  of  stagnation; 
but  to  San  Diego  as  a  community,  a  large  gain  in  permanent 
population  and  the  mast  valuable  permanent  improvements— 
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such  a  gain  as  certainly  could  not  have  been  had  in  the  same 
space  of  time  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  what  a  town  needs  is  not  a  boom, 
but  steady  growth.  Undoubtedly,  steady  growth  is  the  health- 
ful condition  and  the  one  which  ministers  most  to  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
most  striking  lessons  in  all  human  history  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  individuals  are  often  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, or,  08  the  philosophers  put  it,  "to  the  welfare  of  the  social 
organism."  This  was  true  of  San  Diego  in  the  period  of  the 
great  boom.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  Captain 
Simpson  did,  that  the  city  "ia  twenty  years  in  advance  of  what 
it  would  have  been  without  it."  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory that  this  should  be  said,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  those  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  San  Diego  at  heart — those  who  regard 
its  best  progress  and  highest  welfare  as  something  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  rapid  advances  in  real  estate  values — 
pray  that  there  may  never  be  a  repetition  of  the  wild  orgy  of 
speculation,  and  that  never  again  may  the  future  be  discounted 
as  it  was  when  the  frenzy  reached  its  height. 
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GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

JEBY  early  in  the  ITorton  period,  the  citizeus  of 
San  Diego  began  to  realize  the  future  impor- 
tance of  various  public  utilities  and  to  plan 
ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  need.  Water, 
sewerage,  light,  facilities  for  transportation — 
these  things  must  be  provided  if  a  city  of 
conse'iueiiee  were  destined  to  rise  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Bay.  Although  the  boom  of 
i  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  growth  of  public  utili- 
ties, the  beginnings  of  several  of  them  went  farther  back. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  "VVm.  H.  Perry  and  others  undertook  to 
provide  San  Diego  with  gas.  Machinery  was  brought  by  steamer 
and  installed,  in  June.  The  venture  was  not  a  sueeess,  however. 
In  March,  1881,  the  matter  was  again  taken  up  by  a  number 
of  citizens.  The  San  Diego  Gas  Company  was  organized  in  that 
month,  and  in  April,  articles  of  incorporation  filed.  The  incor- 
porators were:  0.  S.  Witherby,  George  A.  Cowles,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Powers,  E.  W.  Jlorse.  Gordon  &  Ilazzard,  Bryant  Howard,  and 
M.  G.  Elmore.  The  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  and  works  cost- 
ing jfillO.OOO  were  erected  immediately,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
gas  works — Tenth  and  M  Streets.  The  fires  were  lighted  for  the 
first  time  on  June  2,  1881.  The  fuel  used  was  petroleum, 
Elmore,  who  held  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  was  a  representative 
of  the  Petroleum  Gas  Company,  The  plant  was  thought  to  be 
sufificient  for  a  eitv  of  20,000.  The  number  of  subscribers  at  the 
start  was  8<», 

The  use  of  petroleum  gas  proved  unsatisfactorv.  however,  and 
after  an  experience  of  two  years,  the  company  made  the  neces- 
sary alterations  in  its  plant  and  began  to  use  coal,  instead.  The 
first  u-se.  of  coal  was  on  April  19,  1883.  From  this  time  on,  the 
gas  works  have  grown  with  the  city,  enlarging  their  plant  and 
extending  their  pipes  as  business  required. 

The  subject  of  electric  lighting  came  up  in  5Iarch,  ISS!),  when 
the  city  trustees  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
contract  for  electric  lighting.  The  Horton  House  was  the  first 
building  in  the  city  to  be  lighted  by  plectrieit,v.  The  first  lights 
were  furnished  by  the  Jenney  Electric  Lighting  Company,  of 
Indianapolis,  which  entered  into  a  five-year  contract  for  lighting 
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the  city  by  the  mast  system.  Their  machinery  was  set  in  motion 
on  March  16,  1886,  and  that  evening  the  eity  was  illuminated  by 
electric  light  for  the  first  time.  In  May  the  trustees  discussed 
a  proposition  for  the  citj'  to  purchase  the  plant,  but  decided 
adversely.  After  the  s\stem  had  been  in  operation  about  six 
months,  it  was  purchased  by  E.  S.  Babcock,  Jr.,  and  L.  M. 
Vance,  for  $30,000.  Mr.  Vance  had  been  the  manager  for  the 
Eastern  concern,  and  remained  in  chart;?.  In  March,  1887,  the 
San  Diego  Gas,  Fuel  &  Electric  Light  Company  was  organized, 
and  bought  the  franchises  of  the  San  Diego  Gas  Company  and 
of  the  San  Diego  &  Coronado  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company. 
The  new  company  had  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  and  it 
undertoi>k  to  furnish  gas  and  electric  light  for  San  Diego  and 
Coronado. 

In  April,  1905,  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  became  the  owner  of  the  works  and  franchises  of  the 
old  gas  and  electric  companies  of  San  Diego  and  has  since  sup- 
plied the  city  with  all  its  gas  and  electric  light  and  power.  Dur- 
ing 1906,  this  company  rebuilt  the  entire  gas  and  electric  plants, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $750,000.  New  machinery  and  apparatus 
were  being  installed,  including  steam  turbines  for  generating 
electricity,  a  new  500,000  foot  gas  holder,  and  additional  800.000 
foot  gas  generating  set.  The  company  owns  and  operates  about 
50  miles  of  poles  and  80  miles  of  gas  mains.  It  serves  some 
2,000  consumers  of  electric  light  and  4,000  consumers  of  gas. 
There  are  224  arc  lamps  furnished  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  and 
12  to  National  Cit.v,  for  street  lighting.  Both  the  gas  and  elee- 
tricit,v  used  in  National  City  are  supplied  from  the  plant  in 
San  Diego. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  telephone  in  San  Diego  was 
made  by  Lieutenant  Reade.  U.  S.  Weather  Officer,  on  December 
5,  1877,  It  was  not  until  March  23.  1881,  that  the  newspapers 
state:  "It  is  currently  reported  that  ere  many  weeks  we  will 
have  a  telephone  exchange  in  San  Diego,"  The  San  Diego  Tel- 
ephone Company  was  organized  and  began  work  in  May,  1882. 
The  officers  were :  President  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Thompson ; 
secretar.v.  Douglas  (iunn;  directors,  A.  Wentseher,  J,  A,  Fair- 
child,  and  Simon  Levi.  The  first  use  of  the  lines  was  on  June 
11.  and  there  were  13  subscribers  to  the  first  exchange. 

In  1887,  the  nunil)er  of  finbscribers  was  284.  The  San  Diego 
Telephone  Company  was  not  incorporated,  but  was  operated  as 
a  mutual  affair,  as  the  telephone  business  was  thought  to  be  in 
an  experimental  stage.  The  lines  were  extended  to  several  out- 
side points,  however;  to  Julian  in  September.  1885,  to  Ocean- 
side  in  May,  1886,  and  in  1887  to  Eseondido.  Poway,  Campo, 
Tia  Juaiia,  Oneonta.  Coronado,  La  Jolla,  Pacific  Beach,  Ocean 
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Beach,  and  soon  after  to  El  Cajon,  Lakeside,  Alpine,  Giiyamaca, 
Sweetwater  Dam,  Ghula  Vista,  Otay,  and  Del  Mar.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  the  Sunset  Telphone  and  Telegraph  Company  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  took  control,  Mr.  Thompson  continued  as 
manager  until  March  8,  1895,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  E.  L. 
Lewis,  who  still  continues  in  the  position.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Lewis  took  chaise,  there  were  360  telephones  in  use  in  San 
Diego,  and  the  number  of  employes  was  9.  In  Xovember,  1897, 
the  company  completed  the  constniction  of  a  long  distance  line 
from  Santa  Ana,  which  connected  San  Diego  with  over  700  cities 
and  towns  in  California.  The  number  of  telephones  now  in  iwe 
in  the  city  is  nearly  .3,200,  and  the  long  distance  system  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  improved. 

The  Home  Telephone  Company  secured  its  city  franchise  in 
November,  190-3,  and  a  county  franchise  on  June  5,  1905.  Ser- 
vice was  commenced  in  February,  1905.  It  was  organized  and 
built  largeh-  by  local  subscriptions.  The  automatic  system  is 
used.  The  number  of  city  subscribers  is  about  2,.'>00  and  long 
distance  wires  have  been  extended  to  19  interior  exchanges  in 
San  Diego  County.  The  first  manager  was  Roscoe  Howard,  who 
■served  until  July  1,  1905.  The  company  has  a  substantial  build- 
ing of  its  own. 

In  the  matter  of  street  improvements,  the  people  of  San  Diego 
seem  to  have  taken  little  interest  until  the  time  of  the  great 
boom.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  such  that 
nowhere  are  the  streets  so  easily  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
nowhere  are  apathy  and  indifference  so  pmne  to  prevail. 

In  November,  1869,  a  proposition  was  made  to  license  saloons 
and  teamsters  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets.  This  proposition  was  v(»ted  down,  however. 
The  first  oflRcial  action  for  the  establishment  of  street  grades  was 
in  October,  1872,  when  the  city  engineer  was  instnicte<l  to  make 
surveys  for  that  purpose,  from  A  Street  south  and  Thirteenth 
Street  west,  to  the  Bay. 

Fifth  Street  was  the  first  street  extended  ont  upon  the  mesa, 
and  long  remained  the  only  avenue  to  what  is  now  one  of  the 
most  attractive  residence  districts  in  the  city.  This  work  was 
done  early  in  1880. 

The  first  important  street  grading  work  began  in  January, 
1886.  There  was  considerable  agitation  for  this  and  other  classes 
of  improvements  in  1886-7,  culminating  in  a  public  meeting  at 
the  Louis  Opera  House  in  August,  1887,  when  Mr.  Holabird, 
Judges  Works,  Puterbaugh  and  others  spoke.  It  was  thought 
the  tnistees  were  not  showing  proper  zeal,  and  the  needs  of  the 
city  far  outran  their  acwimplishment. 
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The  largest  single  undertaking  in  the  way  of  street  improve- 
ments was  the  construction  of  the  sewer  system.  The  movement 
for  this  work  began  in  May,  1882,  when  a  committee  of  the  city 
council  was  appointed  and  made  a  report  on  the  city's  needs. 
Nothing  was  done  at  the  time,  but  there  was  considerable  discns- 
sion,  and  by  the  spring  of  1886  the  trustees  were  fairly  forced 
by  the  growth  of  the  city  to  take  some  action.  General  Thomas 
Sedgwick  appeared  before  the  board  by  invitation  and  gave  his 
views.  On  June  25th,  he  explained  his  views  further  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Horton's  Hall,  and  steps  were  thereupon  taken  to 
secure  the  services  of  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  Colonel  "Waring  made  his  report  in  Decem- 
ber, providing  for  a  complete  s.vstem  of  sewerage  for  the  city, 
having  a  total  length  of  211,560  feet  and  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  lines.  The  proposition  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $400,000  for  the  construction  of  the  system  was  voted  on  in 
the  spring  of  1887,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority.  These 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  Pacific  Bank,  of  San  Francisco,  in  June, 
and  work  began  the  following  month.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
over  38  miles  of  main  pipes  had  been  laid  and  in  July,  1888, 
the  system  was  praetically  completed.  This  was  an  immense 
undertaking  for  a  eitj-  the  size  of  San  Diego,  and  had  the  burst- ' 
ing  of  the  boom  been  foreseen,  it  is  likely  the  citizens  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  However,  the 
"Waring  System"  still  sen'es  efficiently  the  needs  of  San  Diego, 
a  model  of  engineering  .skill  and  of  public  spirit. 

The  newspapers  of  San  Diego  began  to  agitate  for  street  rail- 
ways in  March,  1881,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that  their  desire 
was  gratified.  The  first  franchise  granted  was  to  Dr.  John 
McCoy,  of  Pasadena,  October  18,  1885.  The  ordinance  provided 
that  no  road  should  be  built  on  any  street  until  it  had  been 
graded  by  the  eit.v.  Complications  arose  out  of  this  unfortunate 
provision,  upon  the  ob-sen'ance  of  which  McCoy  insisted.  He 
did  not  build  any  street  railways. 

The  next  franchises  granted  (two  at  one  meeting)  were  to 
Messrs.  Santee,  Evans,  Mathus,  Babeock,  Gruendike,  and  Story, 
and  to  Reed.  Choate  and  others,  in  March.  1886.  April  15,  1886, 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  San  Diego  Street  Car  Company 
were  filed.  In  August,  the  trustees  gave  a  franchise  to  George 
Neal  and  James  McCoy  for  a  railroad  between  Old  and  New 
San  Diego. 

The  first  car  (a  horse  car)  was  run  on  Fifth  Street,  July  4, 
1886.  This  line  was  two  miles  long.  The  second  line  was  built 
on  D  Street,  and  had  a  length  of  1|4  miles.  The  third  was  the 
H  Street  line,  S*^  miles ;  and  the  next  was  the  First  Street  line, 
%  of  a  mile  in  length.     From  this  on,  construction  was  rapid. 
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On  Januarj'  1,  1888,  there  were  36  4-5  miles  of  street  railroads 
ruBQiDg  and  in  course  of  construction  and  about  ten  miles  more 
being  surveyed.  Tlie  San  Diego  &  Old  Town  Motor  Railroad 
was  opened  November  21,  1887,  and  reached  Pacific  Beach 
April  1,  1888.  Its  officers  were:  President,  J,  R.  Thomas;  sec- 
retary and  manager,  A.  G.  Gaasen ;  directors,  J.  R.  Thomas,  A. 
G.  Gassen,  R.  A.  Thomas,  E.  W.  Morse,  T.  Metealf,  D.  B.  Hale, 
and  0.  S.  Hubbell.    It  was  extended  to  La  Jolla  in  1889. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  National  City  and  Otay 
Railroad  Company  (motor)  were  filed  in  December,  1886.  The 
capital  stock  was  $100,000,  later  increased  to  $1,300,000,  and  the 
Land  &  Town  Company  was  a  very  large  stockholder.  The  road 
was  opened  for  biisiness  on  January  1, 1887.  It  has  branch  lines 
to  Chula  Vista  and  other  points.  It  has  recently  been  acquired 
by  the  Spreekels  system,  and  is  being  converted  into  a  trolley 
line. 

The  Coronado  Belt  Line  was  one  of  the  earliest  railroads 
begun.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Coronado  Beach  Company  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  hotel  property.  The 
line  extends  from  the  Coronado  Ferry  wharf  to  the  foot  of  Fifth 
Street,  San  Diego,  following  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  and  is  21.29 
miles  long. 

On  January  1,  1888,  the  names  of  the  steam  motor  companies, 
and  mileage  of  their  tracks,  were  as  follows : 

Miles 

Natiooal    City    &    Otay    Railway    Co 40 

Coronado    Railway    1% 

Coronado    Belt    Railway 21^ 

San  Diego,  Old  Town   &  Pacific   Beach 12 

City   Sc    University    Heights   Railway 

Pacific   Coast  Steamship   Co.'b  Railway 1-3 

Ocean  Beach  Railway S^ 

Boaeviile    &   Old   Town   Railway 1 

La  Jolla   Park   Railway 

The  following  were  the  electric  and  horse  railways : 

Miles 

San   Diego   Electric   Street   Railway 4% 

San   Diego   Street   Railway   System   (horse) 9 

National   City   &  Otay  Railway   (7th   St.) % 

National    City   Street    Railway zii 

The  single  electric  line  in  operation  at  that  time  was  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Electric  Rapid  Transit  Street  Car  Com- 
pany of  San  Diego,  of  which  George  D.  Copeland  was  president. 
The  first  piece  of  road  which  it  constructed  was  from  the  foot 
of  D  Street  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Bay  shore,  for 
four  miles,  to  Old  Town,  This  line  began  operation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887.    The  next  electric  road  constrncted  was  that  from  the 
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Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  wharf  to  University  Heights, 
four  miles.  The  total  cost  of  these  lines,  up  to  the  same  date, 
was  as  follows: 

Horse   car   lines $    315.000 

Motor   car  lines 1,0(16,000 

Electric   car   lines 100,000 

$1,421,000 


WALDO  S,   WATERMAN 

vail  mine.  ISSG-Sa.    General  man 


The  new  roads  projected  at  that  time  were  estimated  to  cost  a 
half  million  more,  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  were  ever  built. 

The  San  Diego  Cable  Car  Company  was  incorporated  and 
began  work  in  August,  1889.  Its  line  extended  from  the  foot 
of  Sixth  Street,  to  C,  thence  to  Fourth,  and  up  Fourth  to 
Sprnce.  The  enterprise  was  started  by  George  D.  Copeland,  and 
incorporated  by  John  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Dare.  J.  W.  Collins, 
George  B.  Ilensle.v,  and  II.  F.  Xoreross.     The  power  house  was 
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built  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  canyon  on  Fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  where  some 
remains  of  the  cement  foundations  may  still  be  seen.  The  line 
was  formally  opened  on  June  7,  18S)0.  It  was  at  that  time 
thought  that  this  development  meant  a  great  deal  for  San  Diego. 
Electric  railways  were  then  in  their  infancy  and  many  |>eople 
thought  the  cable  system  preferable.  The  failure  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Bank,  its  principal  backer,  with  the  long- 
continued  depression  which  followed,  caused  the  failure  of  the 
road.  After  Iwing  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  its 
property  and  franchise  were  sold  to  an  electric  railway  company, 
in  January,  1892.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  San  Diego's 
first  and  only  cable  car  line. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Ixiom,  a  reaction  from  the  too-rapid 
building  of  street  ear  lines  was  to  he  expected.  A  number  of 
the  weak  companies  failed  and  were  al>sorbed  by  the  stronger 
ones.  All  the  motor  roads  went  out  of  bnsiness  or  were  con- 
verted into  electric  lines,  except  the  National  City  &  Otay  and 
the  San  Dieffo,  Old  Town  &  Pacific  Beach  Railwara.  On  Janu- 
ary .10,  1892,  the  entire  property  of  the  San  Diego  Street  Oar 
Company  pasi^ed  into  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Spreckels,  for  the  sum 
of  $115,000.  This  purchase  included  practically  all  the  live 
trackage  in  the  city,  and,  with  the  lines  since  acquired,  comprises 
all  the  older  lines  in  the  city.  Sfr.  Spreckels  immediately  incor- 
porated the  San  Diego  Electric  Railway  Company,  to  operate 
his  line-s.  with  the  following  officers:  A.  B.  Spreckels,  president; 
E.  S.  Babcoek,  vice-president;  Joseph  A.  Flint,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  general  manager;  directors.  A.  B.  Spreckels, 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Charles  T.  Ilinde.  E.  S,  Babcoek,  and  Joseph 
A.  Flint. 

The  transformation  of  all  the  lines  to  electric  power  began  in 
May,  1892,  and  was  carried  vigorously  to  completion.  At  the 
present  time,  the  company  operates  2i>  miles  of  track  in  the  city 
and  has  10  miles  more  under  constniction.  Early  in  1907,  it  will 
begin  operating  10  miles  of  interurban  track  between  San  Diego 
and  Chula  Vista. 

The  motor  line  to  La  Jolla,  of  which  the  old  San  Diego,  Old 
Town  &  Pacific  Beach  Railway  formed  a  portion,  now  beiongs 
to  the  Los  Angeles  &  San  Diego  Beach  Railway  Company,  of 
which  E.  S.  Babcoek  is  president  and  E.  A.  Ilornbeck  general 
manager.  The  road  is  now  being  converted  into  a  trolley  line. 
The  company  has  also  recently  eonstnicted  and  is  operating  an 
electric  street  railway  to  connect  with  its  La  Jolla  line,  running 
up  C  Street  to  Sixth,  south  on  Sixth  to  its  foot,  and  thence  south- 
easterly to  the  Cuyamaca  depot. 
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The  South  Park  and  East  Side  Railway,  an  enterprise  grow- 
ing out  of  the  operations  of  the  Bartlett  estate  under  the  pres- 
idency of  E.  Bartlett  Webster,  began  active  construction  in 
March,  1906.  Its  first  line  ran  from  Twenty-fifth  and  D  to  Thir- 
tieth and  Amherst  Streets,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
power  house  being  located  at  the  terminal.  During  the  early 
months  of  1907  the  line  was  extended  to  Twenty-fifth  and  F, 
down  F  to  Fourth,  and  up  Fourth  to  C,  thus  reaching  the  heart 
of  the  business  district.  This  line,  which  has  become  a  strong 
factor  in  local  transportation  and  the  development  of  the  resi- 
dence district  on  the  east  side,  is  reaching  out  toward  the  bay 
in  one  direction,  and  toward  the  baclt  country-  in  the  other.  At 
this  writing,  the  company  has  pending  applications  for  fran- 
chises  up  Fourth  Street  to  B,  and  down  B  Street  to  the  bay; 
also,  along  La  Mesa  Boulevard  to  La  Mesa  Springs,  while  El 
Cajon  Valley  is  looking  to  it  hopefully  for  rapid  transit  in  the 
early  future. 
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WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

^  HE  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water 

T^jL  for  San  Diego  always  has  been  one  of  the 
EH  most  vital  problems  in  the  life  of  the 
JM  place.  During  the  short  life  of  "Davis's 
5wl  Folly,"  or  "Graytown,"  and  for  some  time 
after  Horton  eame,  the  inhabitants  depended 
upon  water  hauled  from  the  San  Diego  River. 
The  early  settlers  still  remember  paying  Tas- 
ker  &  Hoke  twenty-five  cents  a  pail  for  this  water.  After  that, 
they  were  for  some  time  dependent  upon  a  few  wells.  An  effort 
to  find  an  artesian  supply  began  in  1871.  A  well  was  sunk  by 
Calloway  &  Co.  in  which  some  water  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
250  feet.  They  asked  for  city  aid  to  enable  them  to  continue 
boring,  but  the  proposition  to  issue  $10,000  city  bonds  to  carry 
on  the  work  was  defeated  at  an  election  held  in  July,  1872 
The  well  in  the  court  house  yard  furnished  a  good  supply,  which 
was  used  to  some  extent  for  irrigation.  In  1873  a  well  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Horton  House,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  and 
was  thought  U>  demonstrate  that  "an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
good  water  exists  at  but  a  comparatively  trifling  depth,  which 
can  be  reached  with  little  expense."  The  well  which  Captain 
Sherman  sank  in  the  western  part  of  his  new  addition,  was  also 
an  important  factor. 

The  town  soon  outgrew  the  possibility  of  dependence  upon 
wells,  early  in  its  first  boom,  and  in  1872  San  Diego's  first  water 
company  was  organized.  This  was  the  San  Diego  Water  Com- 
pany, incorporated  Januart'  20,  1873.  The  principal  stockhold- 
ers were  t  H-  M.  Covert  and  Jacob  Gruendike ;  the  incorporators 
were  these  two  and  D.  W.  Briant,  D.  0.  McCarthy,  Wm.  K. 
Gardner,  B.  P.  Nudd,  and  Return  Roberts.  The  capital  stock 
was  $90,000,  divided  into  900  shares  of  $100  each.  The  term 
of  the  incorporation  was  fifty  years  from  February  1,  1873. 
H.  M.  Covert  was  the  first  president. 

The  first  works  of  this  company  were  artesian  wells  and  reser- 
voirs. They  bored  a  well  in  Pound  Canyon,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Park,  and  found  water,  but  at  a  depth  of  300  feet 
the  drill  entered  a  large  cavern  and  work  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  water  rose  to  within  60  feet  of  the  surface  and  remained 
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stationarj'.  They  then  sank  a  well  12  feet  in  diameter  around 
the  first  pipe,  to  a  depth  of  170  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this 
second  boring  put  down  a  pipe  to  tap  the  subterraneau  stream. 
The  large  well  was  then  bricked  up  and  cemented.  It  had  a 
capacity  of  54,000  gallons  per  hour.  Two  small  reservoirs  were 
also  constructed,  one  at  117  feet  above  tide  water,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  70,000  gallons,  and  the  other  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  tide,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons.  The  water  was 
pumped  from  the  12-foot  well  into  these  two  reservoirs.  Such 
were  San  Diego's  first  waterworks.  In  March,  1874,  the  Union 
aaid  with  pride : 

About  18,000  I'^et  of  J'ipp  will  be  put  ilown  for  tlie  present. 
Pipe  now  extends  from  the  smaller  reservoir  down  Eleventh 
and  D,  along  D  to  Fiftb,  down  Fifth  to  K,  along  K  to  Eleventh, 
and  will  also  nin  through  Ninth  from  D  to  K  and  from  Fifth 
along  J  to  Second.  The  supply  from  this  well  will  be  sufficient 
for   30,000   population   and   is  seemingl7   inexhaustible. 

But  notwithstanding  this  confidence,  in  a  few  years  the  water 
supply  in  Pound  Canyon  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  it 
was  determined  to  bring  water  from  the  river,  Ih  the  summer 
of  1875  the  company  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $250,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  impi-ovement.  A  reservoir  was  built 
at  the  head  of  the  Sandrock  Grade,  on  I'niversity  Heights.  The 
water  had  to  be  lifted  several  hundred  feet  from  the  river  to 
the  reservoir,  and  this  pumping  was  expensive.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  expense  and  improve  the  service,  the  company  drove 
a  tunnel  through  the  hills,  beginning  at  a  point  in  Jlission  Val- 
ley below  the  new  County  Hospital  and  coming  out  on  ITuiver- 
sity  Avenue  near  George  P.  Hall's  place.  The  water  was  piped 
through  this  tunnel,  which  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
A  new  reservoir  was  built  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Hawthorne  Streets;  and  these  works  constituted  the  San  Diego 
water  system  until  the  pumping  plant  and  reservoir  at  Old  Town 
were  constructed.  This  old  reservoir  gave  sufficient  pressure 
for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  not  then  believed  the  hieh  mesa 
lands  would  ever  be  built  upon. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  the  papers  note  that  the  water  mains  had 
been  extended  down  K  Street  as  far  as  the  flour  mill  and  thence 
up  Twelfth  to  the  Bay  View  Hotel.  Early  in  1886  the  long 
delayed  work  on  the  river  system,  near  Old  Town,  was  resumed. 
From  numerous  wells  in  the  river  bed,  the  water  was  pumped 
into  the  large  reservoir  on  the  hill.  At  this  time  the  company 
also  made  many  extensions  and  laid  new  pipes  for  almost  the 
entire  system.  The  pumps  installed  had  a  capacity  of  6,600,000 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  four  covered  reser- 
voirs with  a  total  capacity  of  4,206,000  gallons.      A  standpipe 
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was  placed  on  Spreckela  Heights,  136  feet  hiRh  and  36  inches  in 
diameter.  The  top  of  this  standpipe  was  401  feet  above  tide, 
and  it  regulated  the  pressure  all  over  the  city.  According  to 
the  engineer's  statement,  about  30,000,000  gallons  were  pumped 
during  each  month  of  the  year  1888.  The  pipe  lines,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  exceeded  60  miles  and  had  cost  $800,000.  There  were 
185  fire  hydrants  connected,  for  which  the  company  received 
$100  each  per  annum. 

The  next  large  undertaking  in  the  way  of  water  development 
was  that  of  the  San  Diego  Flume  Company.  This  project  orig- 
inated with  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke  and  W.  E.  Kobinson,  who 
worked  upon  it  for  some  time  before  they  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting anyone  else.  Then  General  S.  H.  Marlette  became  inter- 
ested and  these  three  as.sociates  secured  the  water  rights  needed 
for  the  development.  In  1885,  they  planned  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion, to  be  called  the  San  Diego  Irrigating  Company,  but  for 
some  reason  the  plan  failed.  The  promoters  continued  to  work 
indefatigably,  however,  and  finally  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  George  D.  ('opeland,  A.  W.  Ilawley,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, and  soon  were  in  a  position  to  incorporate.  The  articles  of 
incorporation  were  filed  in  May,  1886.  Besides  those  mentioned, 
the  following  were  incorporators:  Milton  Santee.  R.  H.  Stretch, 
George  W.  Marston,  General  T.  T.  Crittenden,  Robert  Allison, 
J.  M.  Luco,  and  E.  W.  Morse. 

Sufficient  money  was  paid  in  to  start  the  work.  Copeland 
became  President,  Robinson  Vice-President,  and  Stretch  Engi- 
neer, Captain  Stretch  served  about  six  months  and  did  some 
of  the  preliminary  work.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lew  B.  Harris, 
who  served  about  a  year,  and  then  J.  H.  Graham  became  the 
engineer  and  remained  until  the  work  was  completed.  The  cap- 
ital stock  was  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10.000  shares  of  *100  each. 
The  difficulties  encountered  were  many.  There  was  an  ineffi- 
cient contractor  whose  men  the  company  was  compelled  to  pay. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  flume  encroached  upon  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, and  there  was  frequently  a  lack  of  funds.  Their  means 
becoming  exhausted,  some  of  the  original  incorporators  were 
obliged  to  step  out.  Copeland  became  manager  in  place  of  Rob- 
inson, and  Morse  president  in  place  of  Copeland.  Later.  Bry- 
ant Howard  became  president  and  W.  H.  Ferry  superintendent, 
and  these  two  men  saw  the  work  completed. 

This  great  pioneer  undertaking  was  organized  and  carried  out 
by  far-seeing,  courageous  men,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
rich  lands  of  El  Cajon  Valley  and  also  of  bringing  a  supply  of 
water  to  San  Diego.  Incidentally,  but  quite  as  important,  they 
were  aware  that  the.x'  were  making  a  demonstration  of  the  agri- 
cultural   possibilities    of    San    Diego's    derided    back    country. 
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There  were  a  few  citizens  who  understood  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  and  watched  the  course  of  events  with  almost 
breathless  interest.  But  the  majority  were  too  busy  with  real 
estate  speculations  to  be  much  concerned — at  least,  this  was  true 
of  the  floating  population  of  newcomers.  Van  Dj'ke  writes 
pointedly:  "The  writer  and  his  associates  who  were  struggling 
to  get  the  San  Diego  River  water  out  of  the  mountains  to  give 
the  city  an  abundant  supply,  and  reclaim  the  beautiful  table- 
lands about  it,  were  mere  fools  'monkeying'  with  an  impracti- 
cable scheme,  and  of  no  consequence  anyhow." 

On  February  22,  1889,  the  completion  of  the  flume  was  cele- 
brated in  San  Diego,  most  impressively.  There  was  a  street 
parade  over  a  mile  long,  and  a  display  of  the  new  water,  A 
stream  from  a  1%.  inch  nozzle  was'  thrown  125  feet  into  the  air, 
at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Beech  Streets,  and  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Ivy,  another  one  150  feet  high,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  citizens.  There  were  19  honorary  presidents  of  the  day  on 
the  grand  stand.  Bryant  Howard,  M.  A.  Luce,  George  Puter- 
baugh,  Hon.  John  Brennan  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  D,  C.  Reed,  and 
Colonel  W.  G.  Dickinson  spoke,  and  letters  and  telegrams  from 
absent  notables  were  read. 

It  is  really  a  pity  to  have  tfl  spoil  the  story  of  the  celebration 
of  such  an  achievement,  with  a,  joke,  but — the  truth  is,  the  water 
in  the  pipes  at  the  time  was  not  the  Plume  Company's  water, 
at  all.  The  Plume  Company  had  placed  no  valves  in  their  pipes, 
and,  consequently,  when  they  turned  the  water  on,  it  was  air- 
bound  and  the  water  advanced  very  slowly.  When  the  day  for 
the  celebration  came,  the  water  being  still  several  miles  away, 
the  officers  of  the  San  Diego  Water  Company  quietly  turned 
their  own  water  into  the  pipes,  and  had  a  good  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  while  listening  to  the  praises  the  people  lavished  on  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  "new  water."  The  Plume  Company's  water 
arrived  three  weeks  later. 

The  flume  emerges  from  the  San  Diego  River  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  Boulder  Creek,  and  proceeds  thence  down 
the  Capitan  Grande  Valley  to  El  Cajon  Valley,  about  250  feet 
from  the  Monte.  Prom  this  point  the  flume  curves  to  the  east 
and  south  of  El  Cajon,  at  a  considerable  elevation.  Prom  El 
Cajon,  the  fiume  is  brought  to  the  city  by  the  general  route  of 
the  Mesa  road.  The  total  length  of  the  fiume  proper  is  35,6  miles. 
The  reservoir  is  an  artificial  lake  on  the  side  of  Cuyamaea  Moun- 
tain, about  fifty  miles  from  San  Diego,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5,000  feet.  Its  capacity  is  nearly  4,000,000,000  gallons.  It  is 
formed  by  a  breastwork  of  clay  and  cement,  built  across  the 
mouth  of  a  valley,  forming  a  natural  basin. 
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The  construction  of  this  flume  exerted  a  very  important  intlu- 
ence  in  briniring  on  and  sustaining  the  great  boom,  although  it 
was  not  completed  until  after  the  close  of  that  episode.  The 
officei-s  at  the  time  of  its  completion  were:  Bryant  Howard, 
president;  W.  H.  Ferry,  vice-president  and  manager;  L.  P. 
Doolittle,  secretary;  Bryant  Howard,  W.  H.  Ferry,  M.  A.  Lnce. 
E.  W.  Morse,  and  A.  W.  Hawley,  directors.  These  men  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  carry  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  scheme  of  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
San  Diego  Coiinty,  upon  a  large  scale. 


SWEETWATER  DAM   IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,   1887 


The  coustrnction  of  the  Sweetwater  Dam  was  begun  iS'ovember, 
1S86,  and  completed  ilarcli,  1S88,  under  the  well-known  engineer, 
James  D.  Schuyler.  The  Dam  alone  cost  $225,000  and  the 
lands  used  for  reservoir  site  17.. 9,000  more.  The  original  in- 
vestment in  the  system  of  distribution  exceeded  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  reservoir  stores  T.OOO.OOO.IXtO  gallons  and  supplies 
National  City  Chula  Vista,  and  a  small  area  of  land  in  Sweet- 
water Valley, 

The  Otay  Water  Company  filed  its  articles  of  incor|K>ration 
March  l.">.  1886,  its  declared  object  being  to  irrigate  the  Ofay 
Valley  lands  and  the  ad.jaeent  mesa,  and  B.  S.  Bahcock  being 
the  principal  owner.  In  185).^  he  sold  a  half  interest  to  the 
Spreckels  Brothers  and  the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed 
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to  the  Southern  Califoruia  Mountain  Water  Company.  Later, 
the  Spreekelses  became  sole  owners.  This  company  has  an  impor- 
tant contract  under  which  it  now  supplies  the  eity  with  its  entire 
water  supply.  Its  storage  dam  is  at  Moreno  and  ite  pipe  line 
was  extended  to  the  city  reservoir  and  the  delivery  of  water 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1906. 

The  San  Diego  Water  Company  was  incorporated  in   1889, 
and  in  1894  the  Consolidated  Water  Company  was  formed  tor 


C.   S,   ALVERSON 
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the  purpose  of  uniting;  the  San  Diego  Water  Company  and  the 
San  Diego  Flume  Company  under  one  ownership.  The  Consoli- 
dated acquired  by  exchange  of  securities  all  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  both  the  water  and  the  flume  company.  On  July  21,  1901, 
the  system  of  distribution  within  the  city  limits  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  municipality,  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000  having  been 
voted  for  its  acquisition.  The  cit.v  obtained  its  supply  from  the 
pumping  plant  in  Mission  Valley  until  August,  1906,  when  its 
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contract  with  the  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  Com- 
pany went  into  operation.  Under  the  terms  of  this  contract, 
the  city  obtains  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  mountain 
reservoiis  at  a  price  of  four  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  the 
water  being  delivered  t*  its  mains  on  University  Heights. 

The  water  question  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  prolific 
source  of  eontroveray  between  the  people  and  various  corpora- 
tions, and  every  important  stage  of  its  evolution,  from  the  day 
of  the  earliest  wells  to  the  time  when  the  great  Spreekels  sys- 
tem was  sufficiently  developed  to  meet  the  present  demands,  was 
was  markd  by  acrimonious  discussion  and  sharp  divisions  in  the 
community.  The  Spreekels  contract  was  not  approved  by  public 
opinion  until  an  unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  to  increase 
the  city's  own  supply  by  the  purchase  of  water-bearing  lands 
in  El  Cajon  Valley  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  pumping 
plant  at  that  point.  The  municipal  election  of  1905  turned 
largely  upon  this  issue.  It  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  mayor 
favorable  to  the  El  Cajon  project,  with  a  council  opposed  to  it. 
A  referendum  on  the  subject  revealed  a  curious  state  of  the 
public  mind.  A  majority  favored  the  purchase  of  the  lan<te, 
but  opposed  their  development.  The  majority  in  favor  of  buy- 
ing lands  fell  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds,  however,  and 
the  city  government  then  turned  to  the  Southern  California 
Mountain  Water  Company  as  the  only  feasible  means  of  creat- 
ing a  water  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  city. 

The  mayor  vetoed  the  contract  with  the  Spreekels  company 
when  it  first  came  to  him  from  the  council,  ui^ng  that  it  be 
revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  its  legality  beyond  all  possible 
question  (the  contract  was  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  while  the 
city  attorney  advised  that  it  could  legally  be  made  for  only  one 
year  at  a  time),  and  also  to  reserve  the  city's  right  to  operate 
its  pumping  plant  in  Mission  Valley  sufBeiently  to  keep  it  in 
condition  to  meet  an  emergency.  The  council  promptly  passed 
the  contract  over  the  mayor's  veto,  whereupon  it  was  signed  by 
the  executive.  The  act  was  followed  by  the  rapid  completion  of 
the  pipe  line  to  the  city  and  the  construction  of  an  aerating 
plant  on  University  Heights. 

The  consummation  of  this  contract  ended  the  long  struggle 
for  water  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  city's 
life.  This  fortunate  result  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
contract  was  made  with  any  particular  company,  nor  to  the  fact 
that  it  broTight  water  from  any  particular  source.  It  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  San  Diego  had  obtained  a  cheap 
and  reliable  water  supply  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  city  three 
or  four  times  its  present  size.  Water  from  El  Cajon  or  from 
San  Luis  Rev  would  have  served  the  same  purpose  and  exerted 
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the  same  happy  influence  on  the  growth  of  population  and  sta- 
bility of  values.  Since  the  city  had  failed  to  adopt  a  project  of 
ite  own,  it  was  very  fortunate  to  possess  a  capitalist  able  and 
willing  to  meet  its  needs  upon  reasonable  terms  at  a  crucial 
moment  in  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  I 

LOCAL  ANNALS  AFTER  THE  BOOM 

i  H£  collapse  of  tlie  great  boom,  while  it  brought 
mucli  individual  suffering,  did  not  cause  a 
large  number  of  failures.  A  few  merchants 
and  small  tradesmen  went  out  of  business, 
owing  to  stagnation  and  decrease  in  popula- 
tion, but  the  banks  weathered  the  storm,  for 
the  time  being,  and  materially  improved 
their  condition.  The  California  National  Bank 
was  opened  in  January,  1888,  and  the  California  Savings  Bank, 
under  the  same  management,  a  year  later,  and  both  adopted  a 
liberal  poliey.  Money  became  available  for  carrying  out  many 
improvements  contracted  for  during  the  boom,  whict  had  been 
dropped  at  the  time  of  the  collapse.  By  fall  it  was  felt  that  the 
worst  was  over  and  an  era  of  steady  growth  was  at  hand. 

Between  the  end  of  the  boom  and  the  summer  of  1891,  many 
of  the  most  important  public  and  private  improvements  in  San 
Diego  were  completed.  To  this  period  belongs  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  the  constmetion  of  the 
Spreckels  coal  bunkers  and  wharves,  the  rebuilding  of  the  court 
house,  the  laying  of  several  miles  of  street  pavement,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  electric  railway  to  University  Heights,  and  the  San 
Diego,  Cuyamaca  &  Eastern  Railway  to  El  Cajon.  The  flume 
was  also  completed  and  began  to  deliver  water  for  use  in  the 
city.  Many  school  houses  and  churches  were  built.  A  compe- 
tent authority  has  estimated  that  over  $10,000,000  were  invested 
in  permanent  improvements  in  this  period.  The  population  rose 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  by  the  census  of  1890  was  nearly  17,000. 
These  high  hopes  were  destined  to  be  again  severely  checked, 
however,  at  a  time  when  trouble  was  least  expected.  In  October, 
1891,  the  California  National  Bank  failed  disastrously,  and  this 
failure  effectually  checked  the  growth  of  the  city.  None  of  the 
other  banks  failed  at  that  time,  but  in  the  following  summer, 
during  the  financial  stringene.^-  which  prevailed  all  over  the 
country,  several  of  them  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  stru^le, 
as  related  in  the  chapter  on  banking.  These  disasters,  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of  misfortunes  under  which  the  city 
suffered,  caused  indescribable  gloom  and  discouragement.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  on  similar  occasions  in  the  past,  the  good  sense  and 
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fortitude  of  the  people  soon  assertetl  themselves.  The.v  set  about 
the  task  of  saving  what  they  could  out  of  the  wreck  and  waited 
for  better  times.  It  is  not  designed  to  i^  minutely  into  the 
annals  of  these  quiet  years.  A  few  things  have  been  selected 
which  it  is  ho|K'd  will  prove  of  especial  interpst. 

The  first  theater  in  San  Diefto  was  known  as  Lesch's  Opera 
House,  which  stood  on  D  Street  between  First  and  Second.    The 


D.  CHOATB 

ion  or  beinB  the  UrKesl  operator  in  rral  eslal 
r  the  city  and  subdivided  them.  Ho  laid  i>ut 
ling  of  the  Collece  Hill  Land 


building  w«s  erected  about  1S81  and  first  used  as  a  gymnasium. 
Wallace  Leach  and  W,  P.  McKee  purchased  it  in  18S3  and  eon- 
ducted  it  as  a  theater  about  five  years.  The  Louis  Opera  House 
{now  called  the  Grand),  on  Fifth  Street  between  B  and  C,  was 
opened  March  1,  1S87,  by  the  Farini  Opera  Company.  The 
Fisher  Opera  House  (now  the  Isis)  was  opened  Jaminry  12, 
1892,   by  the  Carleton   Opera   Company,   in   the   comic  opera, 
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"Indigo."  The  house  was  built  by  John  C.  Pisher,  who  was 
also  largely  interested  in  the  old  cable  railway.  The  total  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  theater  is  1,400.  The  drop  curtain  was 
painted  by  Thomas  G.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  and  represents  the 
"Piazzi  d'Erbe,"  a  market  place  in  Verona. 

One  of  the  best  remembered  events  was  the  celebration  of  the 
350tli  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  San  Diego  by 
Cabrillo,  which  was  held  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  days  of 
September,  1892.  This  celebration  was  held  at  the  suggestion 
of  Walter  Giflford  Smith.  A  large  number  of  visitors  came 
to  witness  the  event.  Governor  Markham  was  present  with  his 
staflE;  Admiral  Gherardi  with  the  Baltimore  and  Charleston; 
General  Torres,  of  Lower  California,  and  staff;  and  Generals 
McCook  and  Johnson  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  their  staffs.  The 
streets  and  the  shipping  in  the  Bay,  including  the  U.  S.  and  for- 
eign men  of  war,  were  handsomely  decorated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  Luisanio  and  Dieguino  Indians,  both  men  and  women, 
garbed  and  decorated  in  a  manner  which  was  practically  histor- 
ically correct.  These  people  came  from  their  homes  at  San  Luis 
Rey  and  elsewhere,  at  the  personal  request  of  Father  Ilbaeh, 
and  were  by  him  drilled  for  their  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  Luisanio  Indian  men  were  naked  above  the  waist  and 
below  the  thighs,  and  their  bodies  were  painted  with  white  and 
black,  the  groundwork  being  laid  on  in  broad  horizontal  bands. 
The  Dieguenos  wore  red,  black,  and  white  paint  in  fantastic 
designs ;  the  groundwork  being  red  and  the  decorations  hlaek 
.  and  white.  Each  wore  on  his  head  a  dress  of  eagle  fe.athers  and 
a  few  had  a  single,  tall,  straight  eagle  plume.  Their  arms  con- 
sisted of  bows  and  arrows  and  a  wooden  weapon  resembling  a 
boomerang.  The  women  were  also  painted  and  each  wore  on 
her  head  a  wreath  of  tule.  The  Luisanios  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chief  Jos6  Pachito  and  General  Pedro  Pablo  and  the 
Dieguenos  under  Chief  La  Chappa  and  General  Cenon  Duro. 
The  latter  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Mesa  Grande  Indians,  and 
died  in  October,  1906. 

At  9:30  on  the  28th,  the  ship  representing  the  San  Salvador, 
flying  the  orange  and  red  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  came  up  the 
channel  and  anchored.  Emanuel  Cabral,  a  fisherman  of  La 
Playa.  chosen  for  his  resemblance  to  Cabrillo,  stood  upon  the 
deck  dressed  in  black  velvet,  gold  doublet,  full  short  knee- 
breeches,  black  silk  long  hose,  and  broad  Spanish  hat  with  white 
plume.  An  hour  later  he  was  rowed  ashore  by  a  crew  similarly 
attired  and  received  by  the  Indian  chiefs  and  their  150  follow- 
ers. He  unfurled  the  flag  and  took  possession  of  the  country-  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain;  then,  having  read  his  declara- 
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tion,  he  planted  his  sword  in  the  saod  before  the  flag,  kissed 
the  croes-hilt,  and  the  Indiaim,  at  his  request,  followed  his 
example. 

After  this  there  was  a  great  procession  in  which  the  Indians 
and  many  other  intereating  features  appeared.  There  were  floats 
representing  Cort^  and  other  historic  characters;  a  large  hand 
of  Spanish  vaqueros,  led  by  Don  Tomas  Alvarado,  Don  Pancho 
Pico,  Senor  Argiiello,  and  Don  Manuel  A.  Ferrer;  a  company 
of  Mexican  rurales  in  buckskin  and  broad-brimmed  hats ;  a  com- 
I>any  of  Ameriean  cowboys,  etc.  At  the  Plaza,  Governor  Mark- 
ham  presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Governor,  by  Hon. 
R.  P.  Del  Valle,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  J.  Adam.  Hon.  R.  M.  Daggett  read  an  original  poem 
entitled  Cabrillo. 

On  the  29th  there  was  an  Indian  fiesta,  at  which  they  exhib- 
ited their  native  dances,  and  a  vaquero  tournament,  which  lasted 
two  days.  There  was  also  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  a 
reception  on  board  the  Baltimore,  yacht  races,  and  other  amuse- 
ments.   A  similar  celebration  was  held  the  following  year. 

The  case  of  the  Chilean  insurgent  vessel  Itata  is  a  somewhat 
celebrated  one.  In  the  spring  of  1891  there  was  an  insurrection 
in  progress  in  Chile,  against  the  government  of  President  Bal- 
maceda.  The  revolutionary  party  finally  triumphed,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Itata  incident,  the  revolution  had  not  made  much 
headway.  The  insnrgenta  were  in  need  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  sent  an  agent  to  the  United  States  to  secure  them.  This 
agent,  a  man  named  Burke,  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railway  Company  and  was  familiar  with  conditions  in 
South  America.  Fie  went  to  New  York  and  consulted  attflmeys 
who  advised  him  that  he  might  lawfully  purchase  and  ship  the 
supplies,  but  that  the  United  States  could  not  permit  a  vessel  to 
outfit  and  clear  from  its  ports  with  them  on  board — that  this 
would  be  an  act  of  unfriendliness  to  the  Chilean  government. 
His  problem  then  was,  how  to  get  his  purchases  out  of  the  coun- 
try without  getting  into  trouble. 

Burke  purchased  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  had 
them  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  put  on  board 
the  schooner  Robert  and  Minvie  without  molestation.  The 
schooner  sailed  south,  expecting  to  meet  an  insurgent  vessel  and 
transfer  the  cai^o,  at  some  island.  Meanwhile,  the  steamer 
Itata.  guarded  by  the  insurgent  man-of-war  Esmeralda,  was  dis- 
patched from  Iquique  to  meet  the  Robert  and  Minnie.  The 
Itata  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of  Ran  Diego  for  coal  and 
other  supplies,  before  meeting  the  Eoberl  and  Minnie.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  necessity,  no  such  complications  as  arose  would 
have  ensued.  The  Itata  had  papers  from  Iquique  which  appeared 
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regular,  and  she  passed  for  a  peaceful  nierehantman.  She  was 
an  English-built  steamer  which  had  been  in  the  South  American 
trade.  Her  commander  was  Captain  Manzden,  a  German.  The 
crew  was  not  unusually  large,  and  no  suspicion  was  excited  by 
her  visit. 

Mr.  Bnrke,  however,  proved  somewhat  indiscreet ;  in  fact,  he 
felt  so  sure  of  himself  that  he  soon  took  the  publie  into  his  con- 
fidence. At  Port  San  Pedro  he  took  the  Ignited  States  Customs 
Inspector  on  board  the  schooner,  showed  him  his  cai^o.  and  told 
him  what  he  expected  to  do  with  it.  The  inspector  reported  this 
to  his  superiors  and  asked  for  in.st  met  ions,  and  the  revenue  offi- 
cers there  and  at  San  Diego  were  thereupon  instnicted  to  watch 
the  Robert  and  Minme  and  the  Itata.  United  States  Marshal 
Gard,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  also  sent  to  San  Diego  to  investigate, 
with  power  to  seize  the  Itata:  with  him  came  also  Harr,v  Morse, 
of  the  Morse  Detective  Agency,  San  Francisco,  who  represented 
the  Balniaceda  government. 

Tlpon  his  arrival.  Jlarshal  Gard  seems  to  have  acted  on  his 
own  aeeount  and  failed  to  take  the  San  Diego  collector.  Colonel 
John  B,  Berry,  into  his  confidence.  Colonel  Berry  had  started 
on  a  business  trip  to  Corona  and  first  heard  of  the  trouble  at 
Santa  Ana.  ITe  immediately  returned  to  San  Diego,  and  relates 
that  he  came  down  on  the  same  train  with  Gard  and  Morse  and 
sat  in  the  same  seat  with  the  former,  who  had  not  a  word  to  wy 
about  the  Itatif.  While  they  were  in  the  aet  of  leaving  the  train, 
Colonel  Berr.v  says,  he  remarked  to  Gard:  "I  suppose  you  are 
here  on  the  Itnta  business!"  and  Gard  denied  it,  point  blank. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  get  the  captain  dnink,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  betray  himself,  Gard  seized  the  steamer  and  placed 
one  man  on  hoard  of  her  as  a  guard.  lie  did  not.  however,  dis- 
able her  machinery. 

It  was  soon  a.scertained  that  the  Robert  (inrl  }finii)c  was  off 
the  harbor  and  holding  communication,  through  a  pilot  lH»at.  with 
the  Itata.  The  collector  intercepted  a  letter  which  showe<l  that 
a  rendezvous  had  been  appointed  off  San  Clemente  Island.  On 
May  13th.  while  both  the  marshal  and  the  collector  were  absent 
on  separate  expeditions  in  search  of  the  Robert  ami  Miiniit.  the 
Itata  got  up  steam  and  boldl.v  left  the  harbor.  Captain  Manz- 
den had  applied  for  clearance  papers  and  been  refused.  He 
soon  put  the  guard  and  the  pilot  on  shore  and  disappeared,  met 
the  Robprt  and  MItiiiir  at  San  Clemente  Island,  took  the  muni- 
tions of  war  on  Imard,  and  started  for  Iquique. 

In  Ran  Diego,  everv  kind  of  wild  nimor  filled  the  air.  It  was 
said  that  the  JInia's  decks  had  suddenly  swarmed  with  men  who 
had  been  lying  concealed  in  her  hold,  that  heavy  guns  were 
brought  up  and  preparations  made  for  a  fight.    In  fact,  the  gov- 
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enimeiit'3  special  agent  reported  that  she  left  the  harbor  "a 
fully  armed  man-of-war."  It  was  established  on  the  trial  in  tlie 
United  States  court  that  these  reports  were  much  exaggerated. 
The  steamer  only  carried  a  small  armament  of  light  rifles,  which 
were  old  and  greasy.  She  had  no  heavy  guns,  and  was  incapa- 
ble of  being  transformed  into  a  fighting  craft.  Another  rumor 
was  that  "a  long,  low  rakish  eraft"  had  been  seen  several  times 
off  the  harbor.  This  report  had  reference  to  the  Esmeralda, 
which  soon  after  met  the  Itata  off  the  Mexican  coast  near 
Acapuleo.  The  two  vessels  had  no  sooner  met  and.  begun  prep- 
arations for  transferring  the  munitions,  however,  when  the 
United  States  eniiser  Charleston,  which  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit, appeared  in  the  distance.  The  Itata  immediately  steamed 
westward  as  fast  as  possible,  while  the  Esmeralda  cleared  her 
decks  for  action.  There  was  nn  fight,  although  there  was  con- 
siderable tension,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Esmeralda 
were  able  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction  subsequently  from 
telling  what  they  would  have  done  to  the  Yankee  ship,  had  they 
been  kiven  a  chance.  The  Charleston  soon  passed  onward  to  the 
south,  leaving  the  Esmeralda  stnipgling  with  the  problem  of 
securing  a  supply  of  coal  at  Acapuleo,  the  Mexican  officials  hav- 
ing refused  to  allow  her  to  take  on  a  supply.  She  finally  solved 
it  by  taking  the  coal  by  foree.  The  Chorleston  met  the  Itata  at 
Iqiiiqne.  captnred  her  without  resistance,  and  brought  her  bacfe 
to  Ran  Diego.  In  the  suit  which  was  brought  against  her  and 
tried  in  the  United  States  district  court,  in  March,  1892.  the 
government  was  beaten  on  everj-  point  and  the  ves-sel  ordered 
released.  The  insiii^ents  had,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in 
overturning  the  Balniaceda  administration  and  taking  possession 
of  the  Chilean  government.  They  hotly  resented  the  seizure  of 
the  Itata.  and  this  incident,  with  other  alleged  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  our  navy,  led  to  the  assault  on  the  sailors  of  the 
Baltimore,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  which  came  so  near 
involving  the  United  States  in  war  with  Chile. 

To  pass  from  the^e  exciting  events  to  the  storj'  of  a  dog  may 
seem  a  long  step,  but  both  belong  to  the  annals  of  these  peace- 
ful years,  and  no  careful  historian  can  afford  to  ignore  "Bum," 
San  Diego's  first  and  only  town  dog.  lie  was  a  large,  handsome, 
St.  Bernard  dog,  born  in  San  Francisco  on  July  3,  1886,  and 
came  to  San  Diego  while  yonng  as  a  steamer  stowaway.  He  was 
adopted  by  a  kind-hearted  Chinese  named  Ah  Wo  Sue,  who  pro- 
vided a  home  and  took  good  care  of  him,  whenever  Bum  would 
allow  him  to  do  so.  The  dog  had  one  peculiarity,  however,  which 
unfitted  him  for  domestic  life:  he  seemed  to  lack  the  gift  of  per- 
sonal attachment  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  dogs.  He 
was,  however,  devoted  to  the  larger  life  of  the  city  and  formed 
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an  importatit,  eveo  thougli  humble,  part  of  it  all  his  life.  It 
may  be  said  of  him  that,  if  he  was  nobody's  dog,  he  was  so  much 
the  more  everybody's  dog. 

On  August  3,  1887,  while  engaged  in  a  disgrseeful  fight  with 
a  bulldog  near  the  Santa  Fe  depot,  the  two  were  run  over  by 
an  engine.  The  bulldog  was  killed,  and  Bum  lost  his  right 
fore-paw  and  part  of  his  tail,  and  was  otherwise  severely  bruised 
and  cut.  His  neglected  Chinese  friend  promptly  came  to  the 
rescue,  had  his  wounds  dressed  and  treated  by  the  best  surgical 
skill,  and  carried  him  home  and  nursed  him  back  to  health.  It 
is  sad  to  have  to  add  that  Bum  left  his  benefaetof  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  do  so,  and  resumed  his  Bohemian  life. 

He  was  a  public  eharaeter  and  his  habitation  was  the  street. 
He  slept  or  rested  on  the  sidewalks,  usually  where  traffic  was 
thickest,  and  the  good-natured  people  carefuUj-  walked  around 
him.  Restaurant  keej>ers  and  butchers  gladlj'  fed  him  and  he 
made  a  regular  round  of  daily  calls  to  supply  his  wants.  He 
was  a  welcome  visitor  in  everj-  store  and  public  place.  He  would 
go  to  the  court  house  and  mount  the  judge's  chair,  ride  in  the 
omnibuses  to  and  from  the  depots,  and  march  at  the  head  of  pro- 
cessions and  funerals,  but  his  especial  delight  was  to  run  with 
the  fire  engines.  As  soon  as  the  bell  announced  an  alarm,  he 
would  start  for  the  engine  house,  barking  joj'ously.  "Clear  the 
track— Bum's  coming!"  would  be  the  cry,  and  all  stepped  aside 
to  let  him  pass.  One  year  the  dog  licenses  were  headed  by  his 
picture,  but  the  cit.v  fathers  exempted  him  by  a  special  order 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  A  favorite  diversion  was  to  go  on 
excursions,  either  alone  or  with  a  crowd.  He  visited  all  the  near- 
by towns  and  went  once  to  Los  Angeles,  returning  voluntarily 
after  two  or  three  days. 

When  he  was  about  four  years  old,  some  mischievous  men 
forced  him  to  drink  liquor,  and  he  became  an  habitual  drunkard. 
He  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  became  dirty  and 
mangj',  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  "bnm."  Ah  Wo  Sue 
now  came  to  the  rescue  once  more,  took  him  home  and  kept  him 
shut  up  several  weeks  on  n  temperance  diet,  until  he  wds  cured 
and  went  forth  a  true  dog  once  more.  Did  he  show  gratitude! 
Not  he;  his  affections  were  entirely  impersonal;  he  immediateiy 
resumed  his  free  life  and  became  once  more  the  city's  favorite. 

It  is  of  record  that  Bum  once  saved  the  life  of  a  small  dog  by 
carrying  him  by  the  nape  of  his  neck  off  the  street  car  track. 
He  had  his  weaknesses,  one  of  which  was  a  disposition  to  fight 
with  other  dogs  now  and  then.  His  manner  of  fighting  was  to 
get  his  antagonist  down  and  hammer  him  with  his  crippled  leg. 
But  as  a  rule  he  treated  all  other  dogs  with  lofty  contempt,  look- 
ing through  them  as  though  he  did  not  sec  them,  and  compelling 
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respect  by  his  dignified  bearing.  The  pupils  of  the  Sherman 
Heights  School  prepared  a  neat  booklet  telling  the  story  of 
Bum's  life  and  setting  forth  his  good  qualities.  This  pamphlet 
was  dedicated  to  "Ah  Wo  Sue,  who  so  kindly  cared  for  and 
nursed  our  'eity  dog,'  "  and  several  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold. 

This  noble  citizen  ended  his  life,  as  he  had  chosen  to  live  it, 
at  the  public  charge.  Becoming  crippled  with  rheumatism,  he 
was  given  a  home  at  the  County  Hospital,  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  died  there  a  few  months  after.  It  was  surely 
a  happy  fate,  and  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  dog,  to  be  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance  by  so  large  a  number  of  people  as 
la  San  Diego's  "Bum." 


SAN  DIBGO'S  TOWN  DOG,    "BUM" 
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POLITICAL  AFFAIRS  AND  'MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGNS 

1)  FTER  the  abolition  of  the  city  charter  in  1852, 
the  municipal  affairs  of  San  Diego  were  ad- 

Algil  ministered  hy  a  board  of  three  trustees.  Addi- 
jM  t  ion  a  I  powers  were  conferred  upon  these 
Plfl  trustees,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  city  de- 
fined, in  18(>a  and  1870.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1871,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Republicans  elected  a  number  of  their  candi- 
dates, and  the  city  and  county  have  continued  to  be  Republican, 
as  a  nile,  ever  since.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  election  last 
mentioned  was  that  Mr,  llorton  and  James  5IcCo\-  were  opjxjs- 
ing  candidates  for  the  state  senate.  Mr.  llorton  received  a 
majority  of  fifty  in  bis  own  county,  and  it  was  thought  for  a 
time  that  he  was  elected ;  but  when  the  returns  came  in  from 
San  Bernardino  Count.y,  MeCoj-  had  a  majority. 

In  1872,  a  new  county  government  act  was  passed,  which  went 
into  effect  in  March.  The  same  act  provided  for  the  reincorpo- 
ration of  the  city  and  increased  the  number  of  trustees  to  five. 
The  first  city  election  under  tbe  new  charter  was  held  on  April 
9,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  D.  W.  Briant,  John  M.  Boyd, 
Jos4  G.  Estudillo.  E.  G.  HaiRbt.  and  W.  J.  McCormiek  as  trus- 
tees, A.  G.  CJassen,  city  marshal,  and  M.  P.  Shaffer,  city  assessor. 
At  the  fall  election  in  this  year,  tbe  county  gave  Grant  and  Wil- 
son a,  majority  of  152  and  Houghton  for  Congress  235. 

April  7.  1876.  a  new  city  charter  was  adopted.  The  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs  was  continued  in  a  board  of  five  trustees. 
In  March,  1879.  while  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  was  up,  there  was  n  warm  campaign.  Dennis  Kear- 
ney spoke  at  the  skating  rink  and  had  a  large  audience.  The 
Vtnon  led  the  friends  of  the  new  constitution.  On  April  4, 
it  said : 

The  riiion  hears  that  a  vulgar  and  profane  blatliprakite 
natn«<l  Wellock.  who  has  n<?hieve<l  notoriety  aa  a  ranter  at  the 
sand  lots  of  San  ■pranoispo.  has  annoiioped  hie  intention  to 
Btump  Southern  Cslifomia  in  behalf  of  the  New  Conxtitution. 
We  notiee  that  8an  Diego  is  in  the  list  of  plaeea  to  be  vis- 
ited by  him.  The  people  of  San  Diego  don't  want  to  hear 
him.  They  heard  with  patienee  DenniB  Kearnpy'a  ignorant 
haranjipie,  and  that  taste  of  sand  lot  oratory  is  snffieient,  ete. 
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The  new  constitution  went  into  effect  in  January,  1880,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  the  old  district  court  went  out  of  exist- 
ence and  was  replaced  by  the  Superior  Court.  The  firat  term 
of  the  new  court  was  held  on  January  5, 1880,  by  Judge  McNealy. 

In  May,  1886,  a  new  charter  was  adopted,  which  went  into 
effect  the  next  month,  by  which  the  town  was  organized  as  a 
city  of  the  sixth  class.  A  year  later  it  became  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class.     In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  (1887)  there  was  a 


rint  Mayor  Dnder  th 


warm  contest  between  the  Citizens'  ticket,  headed  by  D.  C.  Reed, 
and  a  Labor  ticket,  headed  by  W.  J.  Hunsaker.  The  latter  woa 
On  December  5,  1888,  an  election  was  held  for  th&  choice  of 
fifteen  freeholders  to  frame  a  new  charter.  Those  selected  were; 
Douglas  Gunn,  II.  T.  Chriatian,  Edwin  Parker,  Charles  Hubbell, 
W.  A.  Begole,  N.  H.  Conklin,  M.  A.  Luce,  Philip  Morse,  G.  W. 
Jorres,  E.  W.  Morae,  George  M.  Dannalls,  George  B.  Hensley, 
R.  M.  Powers,  D.  Cave,  and  C.  M.  Penn.  The  charter  framed 
by  these  men  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  San  Diego  March  2d, 
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.and  approved  by  the  legislature  on  March  16,  1889,  and  went 
into  effect  on  the  following  6th  of  May.  This  is  the  charter 
under  which,  with  a  few  amendments,  the  administration  of  the 
city  is  still  carried  on. 

It  provided  for  a  mayor,  for  the  first  time  since  1852  (in  the 
interval,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  called  by 
courtesy  the  mayor,  but  there  was  no  such  official,  properly 
speaking).    The  legislative  branch  was  a  common  council,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  board  of  aldermen  elected  at  large,  and  a  board  of 
delegates,  two  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  ward.  The  other 
officials  provided  for  were :  eity  attorney,  auditor  and  assessor, 
treasurer  and  tax  eollector,  city  clerk,  eity  engineer,  superintend- 
ent of  streets,  superintendent  of  parks,  superintendent  of  sew- 
ers, superintendent  of  schools,  chief  of  police,  chief  of  fire  depart- 
ment, health  offieer,  plumbing  inspector,  board  of  public  works, 
board  of  education,  board  of  library  trustees,  board  of  police 
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comnussioners,  board  of  fire  commissioners,  board  of  health, 
police  judge,  and  board  of  cemetery  commissioners.  Amend- 
ments were  adopted  February  3,  1895,  and  January  29,  1901, 
and  on  March  1,  1906,  the  legislative  body  was  changed  to  a 
common  council  of  nine  members,  one  from  each  ward,  the  sep- 
arate boards  of  aldermen  and  delegates  being  abolished.  At 
the  same  time,  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  charter  for  the 
exercise  of  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall — 
regarded  as  important  steps  in  the  improvement  of  the  city 
administration . 


The  first  city  election  under  the  present  charter  was  held 
April  2,  1889.  The  campaign  presented  many  features  of  inter- 
est. There  were  two  tickets  in  the  field,  one  called  the  Straight 
Republican,  headed  by  John  R.  Berry,  and  the  other  called  the 
Citizens'  Non-Partisan  ticket,  headed  by  Douglas  Gunn.  Both 
these  candidates  were  Republicans  and  there  was  no  Democratic 
ticket.    The  real  issue  of  the  campaign  was  between  "the  Galla- 
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ghers," — carpetbaggers  from  San  Prafleiseo  who  came  during 
the  boom  and  obtained  control  of  the  Republican  oi^anizatioD 
in  city  and  county — and  the  older  citizens  of  San  Diego.  It  was 
charged  that  these  "Gallaghers"  were  for  the  most  part  Demo- 
crats before  coming  to  San  Diego.  They  had  sueeeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  few  of  their  candidates  the  year  before,  including  the  supe- 
rior judge.  The  Union  supported  Berry,  but  other  papera  were 
for  Gunn,  and  party  lines  werfe  much  broken  up.      The  3un 


Uayor.  1897:  tor  thirty  yean  In  the  forefront  of  nal  nUte  nellvity.  with  nnfalterins  faith 


(Democratic)    of  April   4th   commented   on   the   campaign  aa 
follows  T 

The  campaign  whicb  bas  come  to  an  rrnd  nas  not  too  short 
to  present  some  interesting  and  remarkable  features.  It  was 
marked  hy  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  second  great 
party  in  this  city  when  the  presence  of  a  divided  majority  in 
the  field  iFould  have  given  it  success  bad  it  named  a  straight 
ticket  of  its  own.  Such  a  throwing  away  of  political  oppor- 
tunity  is   almost   without   precedent.     .     .     .     Much   of  the  op- 
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Senator  W.  W.  Bowcra  wtts  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rep(il>- 
licaii  or}c» nidation,  but  in  this  campaign  he  wrote  and  spcikc  in 
favor  of  the  Citizens'  ticket.  The  eit.v  at  the  time  was  siipiM)!**-*! 
to  have  a  normal  Republican  majority  of  from  5(X)  to  80fl,  hut  at 
this  election  Gunn  and  most  of  the  Citizens'  eandiilatfs  were 
elected.     Oiinn's  majority  was  428. 


Two  years  later,  in  April.  1S91,  the  contest  was  betwet-n  the 
rej^ular  party  organizations.  The  Republican  eandidiite  for 
mayor  was  Captain  Mathew  Sherman  and  the  Democratic  J.  W. 
Hughes.  Thei-e  were  no  particularly  escitin(j  events  in  the  cani- 
paifrn  and  the  result  seemed  t^i  hinse  on  the  party  line-up  and 
the  number  and  ?.eal  of  the  friends  of  the  respective  candidates. 
Sherman  was  elected  by  48  votes,  and  was  the  first  mayor  electetl 
■  on  a  straight  party  ticket. 
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The  election  of  1893  was  a  memorable  one  and  presented  some 
unnsual  features.  Both  the  old  parties  made  nominations,  the 
Bepublieans  naming  Adolph  G.  Gassen  for  mayor  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats A.  E.  Cochran.  There  was  also  a  People's  Party  in  the 
field,  with  John  Kastle  as  its  candidate  for  mayor.  In  addition 
to  these.  Captain  James  Edward  Friend  and  William  H.  Carl- 
son were  independent  candidates  for  mayor,  making  in  all  five 
aspirants  for  one  office. 


The  three  regular  party  nominees  were  substantial  citizens  in 
good  standing.  Qassen  was  one  of  the  oldest  residents  and  had 
held  a  number  of  city  offices.  Colonel  Kastle  was  also  an  old 
resident  and  biisiness  man,  and  had  been  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Friend  was  a  clever  newspaper  writer,  with 
many  friends,  and  Cochran  was  well  supported  by  his  party's 
strength.  But  when  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that 
Carlson,  a  comparative  newcomer  and  novice  in  the  city's  pol- 
itics, had  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  other  candidate. 
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The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  write  the  story  of  the  career 
of  "Billy"  Carlson  in  San  Diego.  He  is  now  conducting  a  pros- 
perous real  estate  and  banking  business  in  Los  Angeles,  and  if 
he  ever  finds  time,  ought  to  write  the  story,  himself.  Although 
he  entered  the  race  for  mayor  last,  he  won  out  handsomely  by 
dint  of  hard  personal  work  and  promises.  If  there  was  a  voter 
in  San  Diego  whom  he  did  not  personally  interview,  or  a  man 
who  wanted  anything  that  he  did  not  promise  to  secure  for  him, 
neither  have  since  come  to  light.  As  soon  as  "Billy"  got  into 
the  mayor's  chair,  there  were  to  be  new  electric  car  lines  on 
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twenty  yflars,  d 


every  street  equipped  in  an  impossible  manner,  hotels  fitted  up 
a  la  Edward  Bellamy,  lines  of  steamships  to  every  port  on  earth, 
transcontinental  railroads  galore,  the  park  was  to  be  improved 
at  once,  everybody  was  to  have  plenty  of  work  at  the  highest 
wages,  and,  in  short,  the  millennium  was  to  come  then  and  there. 
That  he  did  not  achieve  all  these  things  in  his  two  terms  is,  per- 
haps, not  diie  to  any  want  of  imagination  on  his  part.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  quite  a  number  of  ordinarily  level-headed  peo- 
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pie  were  so  mueh  amused  by  his  meteoric  canvass  that  they  voted 
for  him  "just  to  see  what  he  would  do." 

The  candidacy  of  Captain  Friend  deserves  mention.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  considerable  popular  demand 
that  he  should  run,  but  with  a  happy-go-lachy  optimism  which 
waa  part  of  his  nature,  he  eoneeived  the  idea  of  running  inde- 
pendently. Everybody  he  asked  signed  his  petition,  on  which 
there  were  about  1,100  names,  but  he  received  just  98  votes.  He 
thereupon  proceeded  to  write  a  book,  containing  an  allegorical 
account  of  his  campaign  experiences,  and  called  it  1,000  Liars, 
implying  that  that  nuniber  of  his  friends  had  promised  to  vote 


for  him  and  failed  to  do  so.  In  this  book  the  characters  are  real, 
but  masquerade  under  fictitious  names.  His  own  identity  is  con- 
cealed under  the  name  of  Captain  James  Edward  Bings.  The 
book  is  amusing  and  full  of  a  cheerful  philosophy;  it  is  now 
out  of  print  and  quite  scarce.  Its  dedication  was  "To  the  im- 
mortal ninety-eight"  who  had  voted  for  him. 

The  election  of  1895  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Carl- 
son, running  independently.      The  opposing  candidates  were: 
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W,  A.  Sloane,  Republican;  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  Democratic; 
and  Daniel  Stone,  People's  Party.  The  Union  of  April  3d  made 
the  following  cotmnents  on  the  result : 

The  total  vote  polled  yesterday,  3297,  ahowH  better  tban 
words  how  hotly  the  battle  was  fought,  yet  in  spite  of  the 
many  conflicting  factions  there  was  no  special  outward  excite- 
ment, and  at  many  of  the  polling  places  there  were  no  hangers- 
on.  The  total  vote  of  the  city  last  November  was  3327,  while 
this  year's  vote  on  the  municipal  election  only  is  but  30  behind. 

pected,  and  bets  were  made  on  all  subjects;  but  nothing  was 
more  clear  than  that  everybody  was  at  sea  as  to  the  result. 
The  strength  of  the  A.  P.  A.  vote,  the  meteoric  quality  of  the 
Carlson  element,  the  water  question,  the  rivic  federation  move- 
ment, and  personal  considerations  were  some  of  the  disturbing 
factors,  and  these  left  their  mark  on  the  result.  Not  any  single 
party  element  can  claim  the  victory  and  none  is  left  entirely 
without  something  to  show  for  its  work. 

In  1837.  C.  F.  Holland  was  the  Democratic  and  \on-Partisan 
choice  for  major,  and  D.  C.  Reed  was  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  Union,  however,  which  had  heretofore  supported  the  regular 
Republican  nominees,  refused  to  support  Reed,  K'^'iiE  A"*  *  ^^- 
son  his  affiliation  with  the  Municipal  Ownership  Club,  which,  it 
alleged,  was  backed  by  the  San  Diego  Plume  Company.  The 
Union  also  opposed  Mr.  Holland,  alleginE  that  he  was  the  orifr- 
inal  choice  of  the  Plume  Company  and  that  the  Xon-Partiaan 
organization  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Municipal  Ownership  Clnb. 
It  therefore  gave  its  support  to  Major  Henry  Sweeney',  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  Carlson  ran  again  and  there  was  also  a  Pop- 
ulist ticket,  headed  by  A.  C.  Mouser.  In  the  result.  Reed  eame 
in  first,  Holland  second,  and  Carlson  third.  Jlouser  and  Sweene.v 
each  received  a  few  votes,  also  George  D.  Copeland. 

An  interesting  questiim  was  raised  in  this  campaign  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  Major  Sweeney,  who  was  a  retired  army  officer.  It 
was  elaimetl  that  for  this  reason  he  was  ineligible,  but  the  Union 
disputed  this,  alleging  that  the  question  had  been  raised  and  set- 
tled in  other  ca.ses.  and  that  there  was  no  bar  to  his  holding  the 
office,  if  elected. 

In  the  election  of  18!)!),  the  question  of  municipal  ownership- 
of  the  water  sv-steni  cut  considerable  figure.  The  candidates  for 
mayor  were :  D.  C.  Reed.  Republican ;  Edwin  M.  Capps,  Demo- 
cratic; and  -John  A.  Helphingstine.  Socialist  Labor  party.  The 
battle  was  really  between  the  Flume  Company  and  the  South- 
ern California  Jlountain  Water  Company.  According  to  the 
Union,  the  Flume  Company  wa,s  doing  its  best  to  thwart  the 
work  of  Baheock's  company  by  lawsuits,  etc.,  and  was  now  try- 
ing to  pnt  into  the  mayor's  chair  a  man  known  to  be  violently 
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opposed  to  Babcock.  Capps  was  city  engineer  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  and  had  repeatedly  rejected  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  Moreno  system.  The  Mountain  Water  Company  pre- 
ferred Reed,  who  was  not  nnfriendly  to  them,  to  Capps.  Capps 
was  elected  by  221  votes  over  Reed,  and  Helphingatine  received 
70  votes. 

In  1901  the  contest  was  between   Prank  P.   Frary,  Repub- 
lican, Patterson  Sprigtr,  Democrat,  nnd  Prank  Simpson,  Soeial- 
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fonshC  Aeld  of  poKtiu  is  unquHtioned  by  either 

ist.    Frary  was  elected;  the  vote:    Prary,  1,674;  8prigg,  1,000; 
Simpson,  157. 

In  1903,  Mayor  Frary  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans, 
James  E.  Wadham  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  Prank 
Simpson  the  nominee  of  the  Socialists.  The  Democrats  adopted 
a  platform  which  contained  some  advanced  ideas,  particularly 
in  relation  to  public  ownership  of  gas  and  electricity  and  the 
development  of   the   pueblo   lands   with   a  view   to  producing 
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income  and  thereby  providJDg  for  "progress  without  taxation." 
The  large  Hepublican  majority  was  not  entirely  overcome,  but 
was  materially  decreased,  the  vote  beiag  as  follows : 

Frary,  1,469;  Wadham,  1,312;  Simpson,  219. 

The  election  of  1905  marked  the  rise  of  the  "anti-boss"  spirit 
in  the  Republican  party  and  emphasized  the  demand  for  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  public  ownership  in  relation  to  the 
water  supply.  Captain  John  L.  Sehon,  a  retired  army  officer, 
had  become  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  reform  element  by  his 
independent  course  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  logical  candidate  of  those  opposed  to  the 
Republican  organization.  Nominated  by  the  Independents  and 
endorsed  bj'  the  Democrats,  he  made  a  vigorous  campaign,  which 
aroused  an  equally  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Republicans,  who 
selected  Danville  P.  Jones  as  their  candidate  for  mayor.  The 
Socialists  nominated  W.  J,  Kirkwood. 

The  Jones-Sehon  campaign  was  marked  by  one  incident  of 
peculiar  interest.  This  was  the  controversy  over  the  eligibility 
of  a  retired  army  oflBcer  for  civil  office.  The  ease  was  elaborately 
ai^ued  in  the  newspapers  by  prominent  lawyers,  who  were  about 
equally  divided  on  the  legal  question  involved.  Captain  Sebon 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority,  but  his  friends  believed  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  him  from  taking  office.  The 
event  proved  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  as  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  the  superior  court.  The  mayor-elect  disappeared 
from  the  city  and  could  not  be  found  by  the  officers  who  wanted 
to  serve  papers  in  the  suit.  He  returned  just  before  midnight 
in  the  last  moments  of  Mayor  Frary 's  expiring  term,  and,  at 
the  first  minute  of  the  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  entered 
the  city  hall,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  executive  offices, 
and  proclaimed  himself  mayor  of  San  Diego. 

The  city  awakened  the  next  morning  to  learn  that  the  man 
whom  it  had  chosen  as  chief  executive  was  in  full  possession  of 
the  municipal  government  and  that  nothing  but  ouster  proceed- 
ings could  now  defeat  the  popular  will.  The  ease  was  bitterly 
fought  through  all  the  courts.  The  superior  court  decided 
against  the  mayor,  but  was  overruled  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  supreme  court  of  California  sustained  the  court  of  appeals, 
so  that  ifayor  Sebon  remained  in  peaceful  possession  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  city  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
notable  administration  in  its  history.  The  mayor's  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  Bennington  disaster  and  the  San  Francisco  catas- 
trophe won  the  approval  of  his  bitterest  opponents,  while  his 
management  of  public  affairs  was  heartily  commended  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  by  the  newspaper 
which  had  most  earnestly  opposed  his  election. 

The  vote:    Sehon,  2,018;  Jones,  1,376;  Kirkwood,  483. 
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CHAPTER  III 

^  LATER  JOURNALISM  AND  LITERATURE 

5  BOM  1860  to  1868,  San  Diego  was  without  a 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  of  any  kind. 

F7i/|  The  laying  out  of  Horton's  new  addition  and 
Kcj  the  fear  that  the  population  might  be  attracted 
\^l  that  way  caused  the  people  of  Old  Town  to 
hestir  themselves.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
Philip  Crosthwaite  paid  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jeff  Gatewood,  at  San  Andreas,  in 
Calaveras  County.  Colonel  Gatewood  was  puhlishing  the  San 
Andreas  Register,  and  the  desire  to  have  his  sister  near  him  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  something  for  Old  Town  prompted  Cros- 
thwaite to  propose  that  he  should  remove  his  newspaper  plant 
to  San  Diego.  The  proposal  interested  Gatewood  so  much  that 
he  came  to  San  Diego  and  investigated  the  conditions.  He  found 
the  San  Diegans  responsive  to  his  desires ;  they  gave  him  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising  contracts  which  he  felt  would  justify 
the  venture;  and,  liking  the  place,  he  determined  to  make  the 
change. 

Returning  to  San  Andreas,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Edward  W.  Bushyhead,  who  had  beeu  his  foreman,  and  also 
employed  J.  N.  Briseno.  "When  the  paper  was  issued,  however, 
Briseno's  name  appeared  as  publisher  and  Bushyhead 's  did  not 
appear  at  all,  because  Bushyhead,  upon  his  arrival,  was  not 
impressed  with  the  town  or  the  prospects  of  the  new  ven- 
ture and  was  unwilling  to  have  his  appear;  but  the  paper 
was  really  owned  by  Gatewood  and  Bushyhead,  and  Briseno 
was  only  an  office  boy.  Gatewood  came  on  to  San  Diego  over- 
land, leaving  Bushyhead  to  pack  up  and  ship  the  outfit  and  fol- 
low lay  steamer.  The  outfit  arrived  about  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember and  quarters  were  found  in  a  frame  building  belong- 
ing to  Josfi  A.  Altamirano,  next  door  to  the  parsonage,  at  Old 
Town.  There  was  an  old  Washington  hand  press  and  a  very 
good  assortment  of  tj-pe.  By  the  3rd  of  October  they  were  suf- 
ficiently settled  to  be  able  to  issue  a  prospectus.  A  copy  of  this 
interesting  paper  follows: 

To  the  Pnblic; 

On  Saturday  next  I  will  iarne  the  first  namber  of  The  San 
Dieijo  Union.    Those  who  wish  to  adTertise  will  confer  a  favor 
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upon  me  by  sending  in  their  advertisementB  as  early  next  week 
as  possible.  In  order  to  insure  an  insertion  on  the  first  page 
of  the  paper,  the  copj  must  be  banded  into  the  office  by  next 
Tuesday  night.  I  presume  that  the  business  men  of  San  Diego 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  advertising,  and  will  therefore 
accept  with  avidity  the  opportunity  now  offered  them. 

I  will  he  thankful  for  any  local  item  of  general  or  special 
importance,  and  particularly  request  to  be  furnished  with 
names  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  our  harbor,  and 
with  all  matters  of  importance  to  shippers. 

From  those  who  purpose  farming  1  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  character  of  crop  they  intend  planting  and  the  prob- 
able quantity  of  acres  they  will  cultivate.  I  respectfully  in- 
-  vite  from  all  branches  of  business  such  communications  as 
will  tend  to  advance  the  multifarious  interests  of  San  Diego 
county,  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  our  citizens. 

Neither  political  tirades,  nor  personal  abuse  will  find  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Union.  As  my  object^ — and  such  is  my 
agreement  with  my  patrons— is  to  publish  to  the  world  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  harbor,  climate  and  soil  of  this  vicinity,  I 
hope  that  no  imposition,  exaggeration  or  prevarication  will  ever 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  may  afford  local  information  to  the 
Union.  In  my  humble  judgment  they  need  no  such  subter- 
fuges; but  the  plain,  unvarnished  Iralh  of  our  harbor,  climate 
and  soil  is  all  that  need  be  told,  to  insure  the  wonder  and 
win  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

As  the  Union  is  to  be  politically  neutral,  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  I  can  prevent  the  expression  of  my  political  predi- 
lections except  by  steering  entirely  clear  of  politics,  therefore, 
the  Union  will  maintain  politically  a  wise  and  masterly  silence. 

For  the   many   favors   I   have   received   at   the   hands   of   the 
citizens   of   San    Diego   I    return    my   sincere    heartfelt   thanks, 
and  only  bespeak  of  them  the  same  kindness,  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration for  my  little  pet,  to  be  horn  on  next  Saturdav, 
Wm.  Jeff    Gat 


The  first  iiuniher  of  the  Union  camp  nut.  as  announced,  on 
October  10.  1S68.  It  wiw  a  four-page  6-column  quarto  sheet, 
contained  15i/i.  eohimns  of  reading  matter,  and  was  well  set  up 
and  printed.  In  his  sahitfltory.  Colonel  fSatewood  said  of  his 
paper: 

Its  influenee  shall  be  used  in  urging  the  people  to  lay  aside 
the  animosities  engendered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  so 
sedulously  fostered  by  the  selfish  political  aspirants  of  the 
present  daj' — to  foster  and  encourage  fealty  to  our  political 
institutions — obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  charity 
towards  all  mankind.  .  .  .  Wc  .  .  .  pray  that  our  lives 
may  be  sjiared  to  see  the  wafers  of  our  bay  fretting  beneath 
the  burdens  of  busy  commerce — to  hear  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  iron  horse  as  it  spurns  the  sand  of  the  desert — toils  over 
the  mountains  and  shoots  through  the  valleys  in  its  flight  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  meet  in  our  harbor  the  rich  cargoes  from  the 
ancient  Orient — to  see  our  bay  surrounded  by  mammoth  manu- 
facturing  and    mercantile    houses,    princely    residences,    domes 
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and  spires  of  cburchea  and  schaols  of  kamiiig — the  streets 
teemiDg  with  a  proBperouB  and  indastrious  people,  and  our 
loT«lj  valleys  lifting  to  our  genial  skies  flowers  and  fruits,  in 
tints  as   varied   and   gorgeous   as   our  incomparable   sunsets. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Union  had  a  hard 
struggle.  The  subscription  list  was  nearly  a  thousand,  which 
was  very  good  for  the  time,  but  the  advertising  patronage  was 
entirely  local  and  not  very  remunerative.  In  May,  1869,  Gate- 
wood  sold  out  to  Charles  P.  Tajrgart.  and  the  style  of  the  pub- 


WM.   JEFF  c 
Foundsr  of  the  )  aion  aad  a  naUtle  lawyer  in  the  eurty  days  of  the  HertDii  period 


liahers  became  Taggart  &  Biish\-head.  Mr.  Bushyhead  says  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  dates  from  the  time  that  Taggart 
came  into  the  establishment.  He  was  a  "rustler"  and  brought 
in  advertising  and  subscriptions  which  placed  the  paper,  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  But  Taggart 
had  other  interests  which  shared  his  attention,  and  he  soon 
dropped  the  Union.  He  sold  out  to  Frederick  A.  Taylor,  late 
of  San  Francisco,  who  took  charge  on  January  1,  1870.     At  the 
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time,  it  was  stated  that  the  Union  was  prosperous,  and  this  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  day  of  January  it  was 
enlarged  to  seven  columns.  Another  change  was  announced  od 
May  12th,  when  William  S.  Dodge  succeeded  to  Taylor's  inter- 
est, and  the  firm  became  Dodge  &  Bushyhead. 

By  this  time,  Horton's  Addition  was  making  considerable 
progress  and  had  begun  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  old 
town.  The  BuUetin  had  been  started  there  the  preceding  Aug- 
ust, and  was  enjoying  a  large  share  of  the  new  prosperity — a 
prosperity  from  which  the  Union  was  excluded  by  reason  of  its 
location.  Gatewood  had  been  the  attorney  for  the  people  of  Old 
Town  in  the  contest  over  the  removal  of  the  county  seat,  and 


the  Union  had  supported  their  side  of  that  contention.  But  the 
proprietors  concluded  the  fight  was  a  losing  one,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fray,  abandoned  the  old  town  and  removed  to  the 
new.  One  of  the  inducements  for  this  change  was  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Horton  to  give  the  paper  his  exclusive 
advertising  patronage,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  its  new  loca- 
tion and  helped  to  build  up  that  part  of  the  town.  This  was 
one  of  the  severest  blows  the  friends  of  Old  Town  suffered, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  influenced  the  final  result,  as 
the  question  was  already  in  the  courts  awaiting  decision. 

The  Union  announced  its  intention  to  move,  on  June  23,  1870, 
and  the  following  number,  June  30th,  was  the  first  one  issued 
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in  Horton's  Addition.  The  new  office  was  in  a  building  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Fourth  and  D  Streets.  That  location  was 
then  thought  to  be  quite  out  of  town,  the  only  other  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood  being  the  little  Methodist  church  across  the 
street,  and  the  "Era  House,"  later  called  the  "Occidental." 
The  foundations  of  the  Horton  House  were  then  being  laid. 

On  September  22,  1870,  Dodge  retired  from  the  Union  and 
was  succeeded  by  Douglas  Gunn.    Gunn  had  been  employed  for 


EDWARD  W.  BUSHY  HEAD 
Due  <^  tJw  early  prunrieton  of  the  VOIOO,  who  also  served  as  sheriff  and  chief  of  poUc« 


some  time  on  the  paper  as  reporter  and  printer.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability,  enterprise,  and  courage,  and  the  effects  of  his  work 
were  soon  manifest.  On  December  8th  following  his  assumption 
of  the  editorship,  the  Union  published  President  Grant's  mes- 
sage in  full,  having  received  it  by  telegraph,  and  called  it  "a 
piece  of  newspaper  enterprise  never  before  attempted  by  any 
'country  paper'  in  the  United  States."  The  like  had  certainly 
never  before  been  done  in  San  Diego.  On  March  20,  1871,  the 
Daily  Union,  the  first  daily  paper  in  San  Diego,  was  issued.  At 
that  time  only  two  daily  papers  were  published  in  Southern  Cal- 
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ifornia ;  these  being  the  News  and  the  Star,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Union  was  the  third.  Ten  days  later,  the  weekly  was 
enlarged  to  eight  columns,  and  became  the  largest  weekly  paper 
south  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
April,  John  P.  Young  (now  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle)  was  employed  as  business  manager. 

Those  were  strenuous  days  for  Bushyhead  &  Gunn.  A  com- 
petent writer  says;  "We  do  not  believe  that  two  men  ever  did 
more  intensely  hard  work,  for  smaller  compensation,  than  the 
publishers  of  the  Union.  The  first  year  of  its  existence  it  [the 
daily]  spent  about  $1,200  for  telegraphic  news,  the  next  year 
about  $2,000,"  etc.  Mr.  Bushyhead  does  not  recall  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  were  poorly  paid;  he  relates  that  he  and  Mr.  Gunn 
were  able  to  put  away  $1,500  each  in  bank  every  month  at  that 
period.  The  partnership  of  Bushyhead  &  Gunn  lasted  nearly 
three  of  the  busiest  and  most  fruitful  years  of  the  life  of  the 
new  town.  Circumstances  induced  the  former  to  retire  in  June, 
1873.  He  received  $5,000  in  cash  for  his  half  interest,  and  Mr. 
Gunn  became  sole  proprietor.  A  month  later,  the  daily  was 
enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size.  These  were  in  the  palmy  days 
of  San  Diego's  first  boom — the  "Tom  Scott  boom" — and  the 
collapse  of  that  excitement,  naturally  enough,  hit  the  paper 
hard.  The  circulation  of  the  daily  continued  to  grow,  but  its 
advertising  patronage  declined  and  for  a  few  years  its  struggle 
was  a  hard  one.  In  1877,  Mr.  Gunn  stated  that  for  four  years 
he  alone  had  performed  the  entire  editorial  work,  local  report- 
ing, and  news  editing.  It  was  one  of  his  gifts  to  be  able  to 
write  rapidly,  clearly,  and  under  pressure.  Probably  few  men 
eould  have  stood  the  strain  under  which  he  labored. 

By  the  year  1878,  conditions  had  so  far  improved  that  the 
Uvion  began  to  benefit  by  the  reaction.  On  the  first  day  of 
June,  the  office  was  removed  to  Sixth  Street,  one  door  below 
where  the  postoffiee  was  then  located.  Several  quiet  but  fairly 
prosperous  years  followed,  and  in  July,  1881,  the  paper  was 
again  enlarged  and  the  first  steam  printing  press  in  San  Diego 
set  up  for  its  use.  Five  years  later,  it  was  again  enlarged.  On 
August  3,  1886,  Mr.  Gunn  retired  and  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  San  Diego  Union  Company.  The  manager  of 
this  company  was  Colonel  John  R.  Berry,  and  his  associates  were 
William  Collier,  now  living  at  Riverside,  and  J.  Russell  Smith. 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  city  editor  of  the  Viiion  about  two  years^ 
and  now  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gunn  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his  business  interests. 
ITnder  his  editorial  management  of  almost  sixteen  years  the- 
paper  had  grown  up  with  the  town  and  had  played  an  impor- 
tant and  vital  part  in  its  development.    Soon  after,  he  built  the- 
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Express  Block,  aod  in  1889  was  chosen  and  served  as  the  first 
mayor  of  San  Diego  under  its  new  charter. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  new  company  took  charge, 
Hoamer  P.  McKoon  acquired  an  interest,  and,  a  little  while 
after  that,  Bryant  Howard  and  E,  W,  Jlorse  came  in.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  there  was  a  white  paper  famine  which  now  seems 
amusing.  The  Union  appeared  for  a  time  printed  on  paper  of 
many  colors,  dirty  white,  terra  cotta,  and  bright  pink.  In  the 
following  May,  cards  were  issued  inviting  the  friends  of  the 
paper  to  call  and  witness  the  operation  of  its  new  double- 
cylinder  Hoe  printing  press  and  feeders.     Whole  page  descrip- 


tions were  given,  with  larjre  cuts  of  the  new  press.  In  June, 
1888,  John  C.  Monteith  became  owner  of  part  of  the  stock  and 
assumed  the  business  management  of  the  paper.  In  the  fall, 
Howard  M.  Kiitehin  became  business  manager  and  a  few  months 
later  editor,  and  so  continued  till  June,  1889.  In  December  of 
the  year  1888  the  Union  company  purchased  the  Daily  Bee 
from  Harry  A.  Howard,  Thomas  Fiteh,  and  their  a.<isoeiate8, 
and  merged  the  two  papers  under  the  title  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  avd  Daily  Bee.  In  the  following  year.  Berry  parted  with 
his  interest  in  the  paper  to  the  Monteiths.     Berry  went  to  Ohio 
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and  was  gone  a  few  moDths  and  upon  his  return  took  chaise  of 
the  paper  again  in  association  with  Andrew  Pollock. 

In  1890  Colonel  Berry  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port, 
and  soon  after  his  appointment  sold  out  to  the  Messrs.  John  D. 
and  Adolph  B.  Spreckels,  who  were  then  represented  here  by 
E.  S.  Babeock ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  ever  since  been  the 
owners  and  publishera  of  the  Union.  August  1,  1890,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sacramento  Union  and  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  paper, 


JOHN  R.    BERRY 
Who  urred  mt  different  time*  u  editor  of  the  VniOO  and  who  wu  colonal  at  the  Seventh 


and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  nine  years  later.  On 
June  19, 1899,  James  MacMuUen  became  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Company,  and  is  still  its  manager.  March  8,  1900,  the 
Union  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Morning  Call  (formerly  the 

Vidette),  and  on  September  27,  1901,  it  became  the  owner  of 
the  Evening  Tribune,  which  had  been  established  since  Decem- 
ber 21,  1895.  The  publication  of  the  latter  has  been  continued. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  evening  papers  now  published  in  the  city, 
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On  the  30tli  of  November,  1901,  the  editorial,  press,  and  busi- 
ness rooms  of  the  papers  were  removed  to  the  old  Ilorton  bank 
building,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  T)  Streets,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Union  building.  Sprectels  Broth- 
ers recently  purchased  land  adjoining  this  building  on  the 
south  and  west,  tore  down  the  old  building,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  large,  modern  six-story  business  block,  which  will  pro- 
vide  for  the  Union  company  better  quarters  than  any  other 


JAMBS  HACHULLEN  EDMUND  F.   PARHBLBE 

G«nanl  Uuiu«r  ot  th«  Colon  AdvertUng  MuuEer  ot    the    I'DiO 

and  Tribuae  who  hu  bean  lonser  In  continuous  Bervi> 

than  uv  other  member  of  tbe  newspap 


newspaper  south  of  San  Francisco,  The  papers  have  also  been 
provided  with  new  presses  and  up-to-date  facilities  in  every 
department. 

James  MacMullen  is  now  greneral  manager  of  the  Union  and 
Tribune.  George  S.  Bates  is  editor  of  the  Union,  as  he  has 
been  for  many  years.  Walter  T.  Blake  is  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. Edmund  F.  Parmelee  has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Union  since  January  1,  1888,  a  longer  continuous  service 
than  any  other  man  in  San  Diego  in  a  similar  position.  He  is 
thus  dean  of  the  newspaper  corps. 
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These  two  papers  support  the  regular  Republican  organiza- 
tion. They  have  been  developed  into  valuable  and  influential 
properties  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  afford  their  patrons 
a  live  and  satisfactory  service.  The  Union  has  a  complete  file 
of  its  issues,  from  the  beginning,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
— a  mine  of  inexhaustible  interest  and  value  to  the  historian 
and  writer. 

The  pioneer  editor  and  publisher  of  Horton's  Addition  was 
William  H.  Gould,  who  began  the  publication  of  the  San  Diego 
Weekly  Bulletin  on  August  21,  1869.  It  was  a  four-page  six- 
column  paper.     In  thi.s  first  number  "Mr.  Gould  expressed  the 


opinion  that:  "There  is  nowhere  on  the  globe  a  finer  field  for 
newspaper  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of  newspaper  power  than 
exists  today  in  our  young  and  growing  city  of  San  Diego." 

The  paper  was  enlarged  to  seven  eohimns  in  December,  and  in 
the  following  June  JIajor  Ben  C.  Truman  purchased  a  half 
interest  and  became  editor  and  business  manager.  In  July, 
1871,  W.  H.  Ogden  became  editor,  Truman  remaining  as  busi- 
ness manager.  At  the  end  of  that  year  Major  Truman's  con- 
nection with  the  paper  ceased.  On  February  13.  1872,  the  first 
number  of  the  Daihj  Bulletin  appeared.  It  was  a  small  sheet 
of  five  columns  and  four  pages.  In  the  following  month  W.  W. 
Bowers  became  the  business  manager  and  D.  T.  Phillips  became 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  June.     The  paper  was  soon  after  sold 
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to  Colonel  Gatewood,  who  took  over  the  entire  plant  and  began 
issuing  a  new  paper,  called  the  World.  The  last  number  of  the 
weekly  Bulletin  was  July  13th,  and  of  the  daily,  July  23,  1872. 
The  Bulleiin  waa  established  by  the  friends  of  New  San  Diego 
to  counterbalance  the  infiuence  of  the  Union  at  the  rival  town. 
The  Union  "coppered"  this  move,  however,  by  removing  to  Hor- 
ton'a  Addition,  and,  having  secured  Mr.  Horton's  exclusive  pat- 
ronage, the  Bulletin  proved  unprofitable  and  soon  languished. 
It  began  as  a  Union  Republican  paper,  hut  a  year  later  became 


straight  Republican  and  continued  so.  There  is  a  complete  file 
of  this  paper  in  the  public  library,  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Cleveland. 

"Will  H.  Gould  left  San  Diego  in  1874  and  had  a  checkered 
career  afterward.  He  established  papers  at  8an  Bernardino, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  places,  none  of  which  lived  long,  and 
was  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Bee  in  1887-88. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  World  was  issued  July  25,  1872, 
and  the  weekly  two  days  later.     The  daily  was  a  small  quarto 
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sheet,  with  four  pages  of  five  columns  each,  and  the  weekly  was 
a  large  four-page  sheet  of  seven  columns.  There  were  elementa 
of  fitness  in  Colonel  Gatewood's  being  its  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  paper  which  he  had  founded  (the  Union)  was  now  a  Repub- 
lican organ,  while  he  was  a  Democrat;  and  many  people  thought 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  opposition  paper.  J.  N.  Briseno, 
an  old  employe  of  Gatewood  on  the  Union,  acquired  an  interest, 
in  August.    In  October,  the  daily  was  enlarged  l«  four  full-size 


JACOB  H.  JULIAN 

Awodktad  with  N,  H.  Conklin  me  «ditor  and  proprietor  at  tbt  San  DkgO  World  Id  1914: 

later,  editor  ot  the  Dally  News 


quarto  pages  of  six  columns  each,  and  in  December  the  office 
was  removed  to  the  south  side  of  D  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third,  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  Stockton  House. 

Joseph  D.  Lynch  succeeded  Gatewood  as  editor,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  1874,  the  paper  was  acquired  by  Jacob  M.  Julian  and 
N.  H,  Conklin.  Both  were  newcomers,  from  Warrensburg,  Mis- 
souri, where  they  had  been  associated  in  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper.  They  continued  to  publish  the  World  a  year  or 
two  and  then  it  was  merged  with  the  News,  published  by  Julian 
&  Co. 
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Mr.  Julian  began  the  publication  of  the  San  Difgo  Daily 
News  in  1875,  and  continued  it  until  April  9,  1882,  when  it 
was  purchased  hy  the  Sun  company. 

The  Sun  first  appeared  on  July  19.  1881.  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Taggart  originated  the  enterprise.  Horace  Stevens,  Fred  C. 
Bauer  and  Robert  Campion  served  as  editors  or  managers. 

Mrs.  Taggart  disposed  of  her  interest  to  A.  Wentscher, 
Edwin  Parker,  Horace  Stevens.  Dr.  T.  C.  Stockton  and  C.  P. 
Gerichten.  The  first  ofiiee  of  the  Sun.  was  in  a  small  frame 
building  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza,  where  the  Sehmitt 
Block-  now  stands. 

In  1886  Warren  Wilson  of  San  Bernardino  purchased  the 
Sun,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Sun  building  on  the  Plaza,  built  by  him  and  now 
owned  by  Nathan  Watts.  In  February,  1889,  Wilson  sold  the 
Sun  to  Walter  G.  Smith,  now  of  Honolulu,  and  W.  E.  Simpson, 
the  money  being  furnished  by  the  California  National  Bank. 
The  purchasers  turned  the  property  back  to  the  bank  in 
January,  1891,  and  Dr.  D.  Gochenauer  was  appointed  general 
manager.  The  failure  of  the  California  National  Bank  in 
November  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  Sun  being  thrown  upon 
the  market,  when  it  was  again  purchased  by  Warren  Wilson, 
who  in  turn  sold  it  on  June  3  to  Paul  H.  Blades  and  E.  C. 
Hickman,  the  money  Ijeing  furnished  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  the 
millionaire  newspaper  publisher.  Mr.  Scrippa  had  just  come 
to  San  Diego  from  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  on  a  visit,  and  was 
persuaded  to  invest  in  the  Sun  at  the  request  of  his  cousin, 
the  late  Mrs,  Fanny  Bagby  Blades.  From  this  nucleus  has 
grown  the  entire  Scripps  league  of  western  newspapers,  now 
covering  every  important  city  on  the  Coast. 

In  November,  1892,  the  Sun  purchased  the  San  Diegan, 
being  merged  under  the  title  of  Sin  Diegan-Sun.  With  the 
San  Diegan  was  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Waite  as 
editor,  who  until  recently  remained  as  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
is  still  a  member  of  the  staff  as  associate  editor. 

The  Sun  has  had  various  business  managers,  most  of  whom 
are  now  identified  with  the  Scripps  properties  on  the  Pacifi'! 
Coast  and  elsewhere.  In  March,  1901,  i\Ir.  Scripps  purchased 
the  interests  of  Blades  and  all  others  in  the  Sun.  and  trans- 
ferred a  half  ownership  to  himself  and  the  other  half  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Porterfield,  which  ownership  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Porterfield  has  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  other  Scripps  properties  in 
Northern  California,  and  the  active  business  management  of 
the  Sun   has  dcv-ilved   upon   II.   E.   Rhoads.     Mr.  C.   A.   Mc- 
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Grfw.  formerly  of  the  ATcjc  York  Times,  is  editor.  The  Svn 
is  iiidepciulciit  in  politics,  with  Democratie  lc«niiifR;  in  national 

cainnaigns.  KarJy  in  tiiis  year  (Iflfft)  the  Sun  Company  movyd 
into  its  now  home,  a  handsome  briiilc  biiilditi)?  on  Seventh  and 
B  Streets.  As  illustrating  the  prowth  of  Ran  Diego,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Sun's  business  has  (jiiadrnpled  in 
the  past  five  years. 


W.   H.   PORTERFIELD 

a1  Manager  of  the  Si'm  UeigoSun  Publishing  Company 


The  San  Diegan  was  established  by  J.  M.  Jidian,  E.  J. 
Baeon,  and  Jnlian  Regan  in  l!^tir>.  as  a  Demoeratie  organ,  and 
fonr  years  later  sold  to  (Jhaffee,  Snllivan  &  Waite.  who 
remained  the  owners  until  the  oonsolidation  with  the  Sun 
in  the  fall  of  1SS2. 
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The  next  paper  established,  in  point  of  time,  was  thu  D'lUy 
and  Wceld;/  Bee.  The  Bee  PublishiiiR  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  November  1887.  by  Wm.  F.  Hutlon,  Wilt  H.  Gould. 
Thomas  J,  McCord,  Harry  A.  Howard,  and  Thomas  L.  Fitch. 
The  enmpany  had  been  organized  in  the  spring  by  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin &  Cothran.  and  had  for  its  editors  a  Mr.  Zeigenfuss.  and 


F.    D.    WAITE 


Mrs.  Clara  S.  Follz.     The  Bee  was  a  live  paper,  while  it  lasted. 
It  was  ahsoibed  by  the  Um'on.  in  December.  1888. 

Thus  far  this  story  of  the  files  is  that  of  the  papers  which  are 
either  still  in  existeiieo.  or  have  been  absorbed  by  other  papers 
yet  published.  A  nnmher  of  other  papers — exactly  how  many 
it  is  reall.v  impossible  to  say — were  started  at  different  times, 
but  permanently  suspended  publication.   A  list  of  some  of  these 
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is  given  farther  on.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  San 
Diego  VidfUe,  a  daily  fundi  weekly  paper  established  by  D.  O. 
McCarthy,  August  6,  1892.  From  December  1,  1894.  to  March 
7.  1895,  Ilarr  Wagner  leased  the  paper,  after  which  the  founder 
again  became  managing  editor  and  J,  Harvey  McCarthy  busi- 
ness manager.  In  1899,  it  was  leased  for  a  short  time  to  B  A. 
Stephens,  T.  Spears,  and  Frank  Gregg,  in  succession.  In  Jan- 
uary. 1900,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Morning  Call;  and  in 
the  following  March  the  Call  suspended  publication  and  the 
t/ni'on  bought  its  plant.  The  motto  of  the  Vidette  was:  "Thrice 
armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just."  It  was  a  live  and  vigilant 
paper,  independent  and  f«arless,  which  attacked  wrong  and 
(■orruption  wherever  found. 

In  the  way  of  periodical  literature,  the  first  ambitious  effort 
was  that  of  Harr  Wagner,  when  he  removed  the  Golden  Era 
monthly  magazine  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  during  the 
boom.  It  was  established  at  San  Francisco  in  1852.  The  plant 
arrived  at  San  Diego  early  in  March,  1887.  It  was  intended 
to  change  the  name  to  the  Coronado  Illustrated  Magazine,  and 
public  announcement  was  made  of  that  intention;  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  fell  through,  and  the  magazine  continued  to 
be  published  as  the  Golden  Era.  In  the  fall  the  Golden  Era 
('ompany  was  incorporated,  by  Harr  Wagner,  J.  D.  Wagner, 
E.  C.  Thorpe,  C.  E.  Maxwell,  and  G.  C.  Berlew.  It  was  a  mag- 
azine of  fiction,  travel,  and  general  literature,  and  the  oldest 
illustrated  magazine  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  It  was  the  literary 
journal  of  the  Southwest  and  had  a  number  of  notable  eontrib- 
ntors,  among  whom  were  Joaquin  Miller,  Madge  Morris  (Mrs, 
Wagner),  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  and  others.  It  was  published 
in  San  Diego  until  March,  1895,  when  it  was  again  removed  to 
San  Francisco,  and  soon  after  changed  to  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  under  which  name  it  still  continues,  with  Mr. 
Wagner  as  editor-in-chief.  While  here  Mr.  Wagner  engaged 
in  a  varieties  of  activities  connected  with  education — was 
superintendent  of  schools,  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Col- 
lege of  Letters  at  Pacific  Beach,  etc. 

The  next  important  venture  in  this  line  was  the  Silver  Gate, 
established  in  January,  1899,  by  James  A.  Jasper.  Si.xteen 
numbers  in  all  were  issued,  the  last  one  being  for  April,  1900.  It 
was  devoted  to  local  statistics,  current  politics,  articles  on  cli- 
mate, horticulture,  etc.,  and  also  contained  views,  map.s.  and  por- 
traits of  value.  With  the  September  number,  1899,  it  absorbed 
the  Mother's  Club  Magazine  (a  monthly  started  February  1, 
1899),  and  the  "Mother's  Club  Notes"  formed  a  department  of 
the  magazine  until  it  suspended.    It  also  had  for  a  time  a  depart- 
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ment  edited  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  The  back  numbers 
of  this  magazine  are  highly  prized. 

The  West  American  Scientist  was  established  by  C.  R.  Orcutt, 
December  1,  1884,  and  he  is  still  the  editor  and  publisher.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History  and 
was  the  first  scientific  publication  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  has  at  different  times  absorbed  a  number  of  other 
similar  publications  and  its  files  contain  matter  of  great  value. 

The  Western  Magazine  issued  three  numbers — August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1906.  It  was  the  most  ambitious  example 
of  periodical  literature  ever  undertaken  in  San  Diego,  and  its 
early  demise  was  a  matter  of  sincere  and  widespread  regret. 


MAUGE  MORRIS   (MRS.  WAGNBR) 
.  litenry  mavuine,  in  S«d  Diaeo  tram  1BS7  lo  189G 


The  following  is  a  list  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
known  to  have  been  started  in  San  Diego  from  time  to  time.  All 
these  periodicals  are  now  defunct,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

In  May,  1885,  D.  P.  St.  Clair  started  the  San  Diego  Califor- 
nian,  and  published  it  about  two  months. 

In  1887,  the  Bennett  Brothers  established  a  paper  which  they 
call  the  News  (Julian's  paper  of  the  same  name  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  Sun,  five  years  before).  It  was  issued  asa  daily 
for  six  months,  and  then  removed  to  Ensenada,  in  Lower 
California. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  a  weekly,  was  established  by  Charles 
F.  Kamman,  in  1887,  and  is  still  published. 
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The  Free  Press,  a  tri-weekly,  was  published  by  J.  G.  Over- 
shiDcr  in  1887. 

The  Semi-Tropic  Planter,  devoted  to  agriculture,  was  pub- 
lished by  Cooke  &  Hufford,  in  1887.  C.  R.  Orciitt  afterward 
became  its  editor. 

The  Coronado  Evening  Mercury  was  established  May  16,  1887. 
It  was  an  evening  daily,  published  at  Coronado  by  Kimball, 
White  &  Co.j  and  later  became  a  weekly  issued  by  F.  E.  A. 
Eimball. 

The  Southern  California  Information  Agency  (Augustus  Mer- 
rill, manager),  issued  the  Southern  California  Informant  in  the 
latter  part  of  1887.  It  purported  to  be  "a  journal  of  reliable 
information  and  just  criticism." 

The  first  issue  of  the  Echo  was  December  3,  1887.  It  was  a 
critical  and  humorous  weekly. 

R.  H.  Toung  issued  the  Pacific  Beach  Magazine  in  1888.  It 
was  subsidized  by  the  Pacific  Beach  Company  and  lived  about 
a  year,  expiring  with  the  boom. 

The  Beacon  was  a  small  weekly  published  in  1889  by  Sigis- 
mund  Danielwicz,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  ethics. 

The  Clipper  was  established  in  1889,  by  the  Bayside  Publish- 
ing Company.    It  was  a  weekly,  edited  by  John  C.  Monteith. 

The  Great  Southicest,  edited  by  R.  H.  Toung  and  devoted  to 
horticulture,  was  issued  in  1889. 

The  Dart,  a  prohibition  paper,  was  first  issued  Augiist.  1888. 

Zoe,  a  biological  journal,  was  established  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Brandegee,  in  1890. 

The  Review,  a  weekly  publication  by  Birdsall  &  Van  Haren, 
was  started  about  March,  1890.  It  was  devoted  to  the  interesta 
of  the  National  Guard,  "society,  current  comment,  and 
education." 

May  10,  1890,  appeared  the  San  Diego  Repuhlic.  published 
every  Saturday  by  Stephens  &  Harris. 

The  first  number  of  the  Spiritual  Times  Magazine  appeared 
November  1,  1890.  Later,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  San 
Diego  Times  Magazine.    The  editor  was  'William  Alfred  Rugg. 

The  San  Diego  Advertiser  was  founded  by  E.  N.  Sullivan, 
July  25.  1891.    It  is  now  the  San  Diego  News,  a  weekly. 

The  Seaport  News  was  first  issued  September  3,  1892,  and  it 
was  the  successor  of  the  Coronado  Mercury.  It  was  a  weekly 
journal.  At  the  time  of  the  change,  T.  D.  Beasly  assumed  a 
half  interest  in  the  paper. 

The  National  Popular  Review  was  first  issued,  July  1,  1892. 
It  was  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  medical  subjects,  and 
called  An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Preventive  Medicine.    It  was 
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published  in  Chicago  and  San  Diego,  by  J.  Harrison  White,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino. 

In  1893  the  !iovth  California  Farmer  was  pnblished  by  J.  S. 
!Richardson.    It  was  devoted  to  horticultural  interests. 

Out  of  Doors  for  Womnn  was  the  title  of  a  publication  begun 
in  November,  1893,  by  Dr.  Olive  L.  Eddy  Orcutt. 

The  San  Diego  Real  Estate  Journal  was  started  in  1895.  It 
was  a  weekly,  edited  bv  R.  H.  Young  and  managed  bv  W,  H. 
Porterfield. 


WALTBK  GIPFORD  SMITH 
AathoT  ol  Story  Of  Saa  Ilktio,  an  interaBtinK  hiBlorical  skcWh 

The  Philosophical  Joiimal  was  established  In  1865  and  was 
formerly  Issued  at  Chicago  under  the  name  of  the  Religio- 
Philosophical  Journal.  It  was  removetl  to  San  Diego  in  1896 
and  remained  until  December  of  that  year,  when  it  was  removed 
to  San  Francisco.     It  was  a  monthly. 

The  Weekly  Drift  was  first  issued  April  17,  1897,  by  W.  A. 
Rugg,  editor. 

The  San  Diego  Chieftain  was  published  in  1901  by  John  A. 
and  Edgar  B.  Helphingstine.    It  was  a  social  Democratic  weekly. 
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The  Bulletin  was  a  small  "woman's  own"  paper,  published 
late  in  1901. 

The  San  Diego  Open  Court,  a  fortnightly  magazine,  was  estab- 
lished September  1,  1901. 

Wealth  was  published  twice  a  month  by  Ralph  Elliott  Field, 
beginning  in  November,  1903. 

The  San  Diego  Co-operator  was  the  organ  of  the  Rochdale 
Company;  the  first  issue  appeared  January  1,  1904. 


Author  of  tha  fmioiu  poen 

The  San  Diego  Herald  was  established  October  6,  1905,  under 
the  name  of  the  San  Diego  Tourist  Informant,  and  under  the 
management  and  editorship  of  B.  J.  McDowell.  Id  December, 
1905,  George  H.  Hazzard  became  the  editor.  In  1907  the 
paper  changed  ownership  and  R.  Beere  Loos  became  editor. 

The  Mirror  was  established  January  1,  1906,  and  is  an  illus- 
trated weekly  of  industrial  character.  A.  G.  Stacey  is  the  editor 
and  publisher. 

The  Harbor  Light  was  published  quarterly  in  the  interest  of 
the  floating  Endeavor  work;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Young,  editor. 
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San  Diego  Bay  Region  Resources  was  a  monthly  published  by 
Burgess,  Moore  &  Co.,  on  lines  similar  to  California  Resources, 
of  San  Francisco. 

C.  R.  Oreutt  has  been  connected  with  the  publication  of  quite 
a  number  of  periodicals.  Besides  the  West  American  Scientist, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  still  continues,  and  the 
Semi-Tropic  Planter,  which  he  took  over  from  Cooke  &  Han- 
ford,  he  has  established  the  following  publications: 


WILL  H.   HOLCOMB 
IS  touched  the  life  of  San  Diego  Btw  msny  poinlB—pDiiticft],  religjoiu,  legvl.  frater- 
ll,  business  and  financisl—that  it  is  dtfflculc  to  classify  him.  A  man  of  marked 
literary  cifts.  he  came  oiislnBlly  with  Ihe  purpose  of  writinK  a  history 
of  the  city  and  reffloD.    Hecootributedextenaively  todeacrip- 
tive  literature  coneerninff  San  Dieoo  County 


Young  Men's  Journal,  a  religious  weekly  in  the  interest  of  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  1887 ;  San  Diego  Magazine,  April  1,  1888 ;  Tke 
Work,  October,  1889,  also  in  the  interest  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. ;  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  1881 ;  Science  and  Horticulture,  March,  1891 ; 
Golden  Hints  for  California,  November,  1891 ;  California  Art  and 
Nature,  December,  1901 ;  Presbyterian  Herald,  a  weekly  church 
paper,  1901 ;  The  Manzanita,  or  Lower  California  Magazine;  Cal- 
ifornia Trees  and  Flowers,  and  Western  World. 
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Besides  all  these,  San  Diego  has  had  The  Coronado  Argua, 
the  Sunday  Telegram,  the  weeklj'  County  Reporter,  the  weekly 
Xeuigkciten,  the  weekly  Argosy  and  the  weekly  Enterprise:  and 
anions  live  periodicals  are:  the  San  Dtego  Weekly  Xftvs.  the 
New  Century  Path,  and  the  Eaja  Yoga  Messenger,  the  two  latter 
being  published  bv  the  Theosophical  headquarters  at  Point  Loma. 

In  1883.  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  published 
their  San  Diego  Coiinty  Illustrated.  It  is  a  thin  quarto  with 
quite  a  number  of  views,  maps,  and  portraits,  and  contains  con- 
siderable fragmentary  information.  But  its  contents  are  lar^rely 
of  the  "write-up"  order,  and  as  a  history  it  is  scarcely  \a  be 
taken  seriously. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Douglas  Gunn,  while  editing  the  Union, 
was  to  write  the  annual  review  of  the  progress  of  city  and 
county.  In  1885,  these  articles  were  gathered  up  and  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  A  year  later  the  work  was  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  more  than  35,000  copies  sold.  This  success  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  inducing  Mr.  Gunn  to  undertake  the  prep- 
aration of  a  more  ambitious  work  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Union,  in  August.  1886.  His  own  tastes  would  also  naturally 
lead  in  the  same  direction.  ■  He  spent  some  months  collecting  and 
arranging  additional  material,  and  in  Febniary,  1887,  employed 
Herve  Friend.  re]>resenting  the  American  Photogravure  Com- 
pany, to  make  the  views  for  his  book.  October  2.  1887.  the  Union 
began  the  publication  of  the  advance  sheets  of  his  new  work, 
and  the  book  itself  appeared  soon  after.  It  was  entitled  Pielitr- 
esquc  San  Diego,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Xotex.  printed 
by  Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  Chicago,  and  bound  in  heavy  morocco 
with  gilt  edges.  Although  there  were  but  98  numbered  pages  of 
reading  matter,  there  were  72  full-page  illustrations  of  a  very 
superior  character,  and  the  whole  made  a  rich  volume.  The 
work  was  not  intended,  primarily,  as  a  history,  but  rather  to 
provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  an  up-to-date  statement  of 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  the  city  and  county.  Mr.  Gunn 
was  a  clear  and  forcible  writer  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  he 
achieved  his  chief  object.  His  historical  outline,  too.  although 
brief,  is  painstaking  and  shows  wide  reading  and  information. 
The  venture  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  llr.  Gunn.  however. 

In  early  daj-s.  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  turned 
out  a  large  number  of  descriptive  pamphlets,  some  of  which  were 
prepared  by  competent  men  and  are  quite  valuable.  In  1880. 
this  body  varied  its  program  by  employing  Theodore  S.  Van 
Dyke  to  prepare  a  more  ambitious  work,  containing  a  more  com- 
plete statement  than  had  generally  been  attempted  of  the 
county's  resources,  together  with  an  historical  outline.  The 
results  of  his  labors  were  published  in  the  same  year,  under  the 
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title  of  The  City  and  Couvty  of  San  Diego,  and  the  eighty  pages 
for  which  he  was  responsible  justified  the  eonfideuee  reposed  in 
the  author.  The  historical  outline,  though  brief,  was  accurate; 
and  no  man  has  ever  described  the  county's  characteristics  and 
summed  up  ils  advantages  and  disadvantages  more  accurately 
or  brilliantly.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  biog- 
raphies, for  which  the  publishers,  Leberthon  &  Taylor,  were 
responsible. 

In  1890  the  Jjewis  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  issued 
their  Illustrated  History  of  Southern  California,  which  contained 
390  pages  devoted  to  San  Diego  County,  102  of  which  are  his- 
torical and  the  rest  biographical.  The  historical  section  of  the 
work  was  largely  performed  by  J.  M.  Guinn,  secretary  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  The 
book  is  an  immense  one,  prepared  for  sale  by  subscription,  and 
covers  too  large  a  field  to  give  the  eity  of  San  Diego  the  setting 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  historical  work  was 
competently  done  and  of  considerable  value. 

The  first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
apart  from  commercial  features,  was  that  of  Walter  Gifford 
Smith,  in  his  Story  of  San  Diego,  published  in  1892.  It  is  a 
book  of  163  pages,  and  undertakes  to  deal  seriously,  though 
briefly,  with  the  city's  history.  Mr.  Smith  had  had  considerable 
training  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and,  considering  the  limited  time 
training  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and  his  book  was  written  in  a 
charming  style. 

A  number  of  newspaper  writers  and  other  bright  men  and 
women  have  studied  the  histori-  of  San  Diego  with  fascinated 
interest  and  written  sketches  about  it  which  have  appeared  in 
periodicals  all  over  the  land.  Ben  C.  Truman  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  brightest  of  these,  and  all  the  others — Will  H.  Gould, 
Thomas  Pitch,  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  Douglas  Gunn,  Walter 
Gifford  Smith,  and  so  on^have  tried  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
Will  H.  Holcomb  came  to  San  Diego  with  the  intention  and 
expectation  of  writing  a  historj'  of  the  place,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  collect  a  lai^  quantity  of  materials.  Probably  it  was  only 
the  accident  of  his  having  a  satchel  full  of  these  papers  stolen 
which  prevented  his  carrying  out  the  plan.  As  it  is,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  writing  the  Rhymes  of  the  Missions  and 
a  number  of  historical  sketches  for  the  newspapers.  L.  A. 
Wright  is  another  writer  from  whose  published  sketches  consid- 
erable information  has  been  collected. 

During  his  residence  of  six  years  in  this  city,  William  E. 
Smythe  has  written  Constructive  Democracy  and  the  History 
of  San  Diego,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  his  Conquest  of  Arid 
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America  (new  edition),  and  contributed  extensively  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  In  the  same  period  he  has  written  sev- 
eral elaborate  government  reports  and  prepared  many  formal 
public  addresses,  which  have  also  been  published.. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  BENNINGTON 

■)  HE  explosion  on  board  the  gunboat  Bennington, 
iw*      which  occurred  in  San  Diego  harbor  on  Pri- 

T^  day  morning,  July  21,  1905,  was  an  event 
jM  of  national  importauce.  The  vessel  was  lying 
DwI  in  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  H  Street,  with 
steam  up,  ready  to  depart.  The  crew  num- 
bered 179  men.  Captain  Lucien  Young  com- 
manding. The  captain  had  gone  ashore  and 
the  crew  of  his  launch  were  awaiting  his  return  at  the  wharf, 
when  the  boat  was  to  leave  for  Port  Harford  to  take  the  Wyom- 
ing in  tow  for  San  Francisco,  At  10:33  A.M.  there  were  two 
explosions  in  quick  succession  and  the  ship  was  enveloped  in 
steam  and  listed  to  starboard.  The  forward  and  main  port  boil- 
ers had  exploded.  The  explosion  and  escaping  steam  killed  or 
injured  more  than  half  the  crew.  Many  were  blown  into  the 
water;  others  were  penned  between  decks  and  cooked  by  steam; 
the  passageways  were  blocked  with  dead  and  dying;  the  decks 
covered  with  blood  and  debris ;  and  a  scene  of  horror  impossible 
to  describe  was  created. 

Captain  Young  was  notified  and  hurried  to  the  wharf  and 
boarded  the  vessel.  "With  him  went  a  reporter  of  the  San  Diegan- 
Sun;  and  they  were  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  deck  after  the 
explosion.  Boats  and  launches  were  sent  from  the  vessels 
anchored  near,  and  from  the  wharves.  Volunteers  came  on  board 
and  offered  their  services  in  rescuing  the  living  and  removing 
the  dead.  Thej'  went  down  into  the  reeking  hold,  groping  amid 
wreckage  and  blinding  steam,  and  in  a  short  time  did  everything 
possible.  The  explosion  of  the  boilers  left  the  blow-off  pipes 
open  and  water  began  to  come  in  rapidly.  The  danger  of  fire 
was  also  great,  and  for  this  reason  the  magazines  were  flooded. 
The  water  thus  coming  in  settled  the  vessel  in  the  bay  and  made 
the  work  of  removing  the  bodies  much  more  difficult.  An  engine 
was  provided  and  placed  on  a  lighter  alongside  to  pump  out  the 
hold.  It  took  three  days  to  finish  this  work.  On  the  evening 
of  the  24th,  the  water  was  under  control  and  the  vessel  having 
been  lightened  by  the  removal  of  supplies,  she  was  towed  to  the 
Santa  Fe  wharf  and  made  fast. 
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The  dead  and  wounded  were  transferred  to  the  Dearest  wharf 
and  arrangements  for  their  eare  immediately  made.  Mayor  John 
L.  Sehon  was  quickly  on  the  scene  and  organized  the  relief  work 
with  military  skiU  and  efficiency.  There  were  comfortable  beds 
for  the  sufferers,  hot  water,  physicians,  and  nurses  in  waiting. 
There  never  was  a  case  where  so  much  was  done  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  such  magical  celerity  and  absence  of  confusion  and 
friction.  The  police  kept  back  the  crowd  and  co-operated  in 
many  wajs.    The  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  city  volunteered  their 


THE  GUNBOAT  "BENNINGTON"  AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION 

services.  The  Agnew  Sanitarium  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  were 
thrown  open  and  the  injured  removed  there,  where  they  were 
tenderly  cared  for  until  death  relieved  them  or  until  they  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to   be   removed  to   the  army  hospital  at   the 


The  number  of  men  killed  outright  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion was  51,  and  9  died  from  their  injuries,  making  the  total 
deaths  resulting  from  the  disaster  60.  The  injured  numbered 
46,  and  only  91  escaped  uninjured. 

The  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  on  July  23d  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  oeca- 
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sion.  The  47  cofSos  were  placed  side  by  side  in  a  long  trench 
at  the  military  cemeterj',  and  the  ceremonies  were  of  an  impress- 
ive character. 

There  were  many  instances  of  individual  heroism  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  Injured  men  worked  like  heroes,  and  saved 
their  comrades  regardles  of  their  own  sufferings.  One  of  the 
men  who  escaped  uninjured  was  J.  H.  Turpin,  a  colored  man, 
who  had  been  badly  injured  in  the  Maine  explosion.  The  forti- 
tude of  the  sufferers  was  beyond  all  praise. 

There  were  rumors  which  gained  currency  at  the  time  that 
the  boilers  of  the  Bennington  were  known  to  be  weak,  and  that 
the  commander  had  repeatedly  reported  this  fact.  The  affair 
was  passed  upon,  first  by  an  investigation  board  under  Admiral 
Gfoodrich,  and  then  by  a  courtmartial,  the  latter  body  recom- 
mending the  censure  of  Captain  Young. 

The  Bennington  was  a  gunboat  and  a  warship  of  the  third 
class.  She  was  built  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1889-90,  and 
cost  $553,875.  She  was  equipped  with  two  screws  and  was 
schooner-rigged.  She  was  taken  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to 
be  rebuilt. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DAYS 

5  0  HISTORICAL  work  of  any  value  can  bring 
its  stor>'  down  to  the  day  of  its  writing,  at  least 

Nykjl  with  any  degree  of  fullness.  Not  only  is  per- 
M^  spt'ctive  lacking,  but  the  influence  of  events 
\J7  cannot  be  measured  until  there  has  been  time 
for  them  to  work  out  their  results,  nor  can 
the  importance  of  men  engaged  in  active  life 
be  estimated  until  their  work  is  finished.  For 
this  reason,  the  early  history  of  San  Diego  is  dealt  with  exten- 
sively in  preceding  pages,  while  its  later  history  receives  leas 
attention  as  we  approach  the  present  day.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  plan  of  emphasizing  the  old  and  dealing  lightly  with  the 
new  is  followed  in  the  closing  department  of  the  work  which  is 
concerned  with  "Institutions  of  Civic  Life."  It  will  be  the 
work  of  a  later  historian  to  deal  at  length  with  the  narrative  of 
San  Diego's  development  after  it  became  a  city  of  substantial 
size  and  permanent  character,  and  he  will  find  the  materials 
both  abundant  and  easy  of  access.  But  while  no  attempt  is  made 
to  set  forth  with  any  fullness  the  life  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
nevertheless  interesting  and  important  to  sketch  in  broad  out- 
line the  expansion  of  the  twentieth  centurj-  city,  and  to  mention 
the  more  powerful  influences  from  which  its  impulse  was  derived. 
The  decade  between  1890  and  1900  was  a  negative  period 
in  the  history  of  San  Diego.  By  the  national  census  of  the 
former  year,  it  had  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  17,000; 
by  the  census  of  the  latter  year,  a  population  of  a  little  more 
than  17,000.  The  decade  is  memorable  throughout  the  nation  as 
a  period  of  depression,  a  part  of  which  was  marked  by  acute 
hard  times.  Thus  the  stagnation  of  San  Diego  diiring  those  try- 
ing years  was  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  this  locality,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  its  recovery  from  depression  was  somewhat 
slower  than  that  of  other  American  cities,  and  even  of  most  of 
those  in  California.  The  new  prosperity  began  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  new  century.  It  came  so  gradually  and  silently 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  at  first.  While  the  enterprising 
men  of  the  eity  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to 
put  their  energies  aggressively  at  work  in  carrying  it  forward, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  toot  its  initiative  from  their  efforts.    The 
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tide  was  rising  throughout  the  world,  particularly  the  world  of 
the  Pacific.  San  Diego  rose  with  the  tide.  What  were  the  forces 
behind  the  tide? 

First  of  all,  a  series  of  wars  quickened  the  demand  for  men 
and  for  all  sorts  of  supplies  and  provisions,  putting  almost  un- 
imaginable sums  of  money  into  circulation  through  all  the  arter- 
ies of  trade  throughout  the  world.     The  Japanese  fought  the 
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Chinese,  the  Americans  fought  the  Spanish  and  the  Filipinos, 
the  British  fought  the  Boers,  the  Japanese  fought  the  Russians, 
and  there  were  manj'  other  armed  conflicts  of  less  consequence. 
"While  these  struggles  were  remote  from  San  Diego,  they  set  cur- 
rents in  motion  which  affected  commerce  and  material  develop- 
ment everywhere,  especially  in  the  regions  about  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  meantime,  gold  discoveries  were  made 
in  Alaska  and  the  hunt  for  the  precious  metal  was  renewed  with 
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fierce  energy  in  many  different  parts  of  the  West.  Then  came 
the  aggressive  effort  to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to 
reclaim  the  deserts  of  the  "West.  By  this  time  the  wind  in  the 
national  sails  had  stiffened  to  the  freshest  gale  of  prosperity  in 
American  history. 

It  was  natural  that  Southern  California  should  collect  early 
and  large  dividends  from  this  national  and  even  world-wide  up- 
lift of  good  times.  Southern  California  has  two  strings  to  its 
bow — vast  material  resources  of  its  own  to  develop,  and  superla- 
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tive  attractions  which  drain  the  profits  made  in  other  localities. 
Beginning  in  1901,  and  steadily  increasing  with  every  passing 
year,  the  Southland  has  gone  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
developing  its  resources  gaming  population,  attracting  capital 
for  investment,  and  enhancing  its  natural  attractions  by  the 
most  daring  creations  of  the  aiehifect  and  the  engineer. 

Los  Angeles  scored  an  amazing  growth  in  consequence  of  these 
conditions,  acquiring  an  impulse  which  set  the  entire  southern 
section  of  thp  state  in  motion       If  there  were  those  who  once 
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thought  that  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  were  rivals,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  could  be  promoted  by  injury  to  the  other, 
recent  events  have  clearly  shown  the  folly  of  their  reasoning. 
If  the  Southern  Pacific  had  built  to  San  Diego  instead  of  Los 
Angeles,  or  if  Seott  had  been  able  to  extend  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
to  this  port,  it  would  certainly  have  altered  the  fortunes  of  these 
two  important  cities.  But  that  battle  was  lost  long  ago.  Since 
then,  San  Diego  has  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  rapid  development  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  surroundings. 
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Sooner  or  later,  this  development  must  extend  its  sphere  of 
operations  to  all  eligible  points  in  the  South,  most  surely  of  all 
to  the  region  about  the  lovely  Bay  of  San  Diego.  This  is  what 
happened  in  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century,  and  it  is  now 
so  clearly  apparent  that  Los  Angeles  capital  freely  invests  in 
San  Diego  real  estate.  Indeed,  the  marked  change  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  significant  event 
,in  San  Diego  historj-  during  the  past  few  years.    It  is  an  event 
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which  has  already  borne  fruit  and  which  will  bear  more  iu  the 
future,  for  it  signalizes  the  end  of  clanuishness  in  both  cities 
and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  patriotie^ — one  might  almost 
say  brotherly — co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  region. 
Striking  illustrations  of  the  tendency  are  seen  in  the  investmeot 
of  great  sums  of  Los  Angeles  capital  in  land,  power,  and  town- 
site  enterprises  in  the  northern  portion  of  Han  Diego  County, 
and  in  similar  investments  in  gem  mines,  and  in  the  lands  of 
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El  Cajon  Valley.  The  point  has  already  been  reached  when 
any  good  San  Diego  enterprise  may  appeal  hopefully  to  the  Los 
Angeles  market.     Ten  years  ago  it  was  very  different. 

Coming  now  to  more  purely  local  influences  in  forming  the 
twentieth  century  spirit  of  the  San  Diegan  people,  the  dramatic 
events  on  the  Colorado  River  are  worthy  of  first  mention.  This 
is  said  with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  yet 
realized  but  meagre  dividends  from  this  unexpected  develop- 
ment, owing  to  its  lack  of  railroad  facilities.     In  spite  of  this 
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fact,  real  inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  this  sdiirue,  and  if 
San  Diego  is  to  be  a  very  large  and  prosperous  city  during  the 
present  century  it  will  be  because  the  traflRc  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  Colorado  River  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  its  isola- 
tion and  forces  the  opening  of  the  port  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago,  the  eastern  portion  of  San  Diego 
County  was  an  absolute  blank.  Neither  animal  nor  human  life 
disturbed  its  primeval  silence.     Few  gave  it  a  thouglit,  fewer 
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communitr.  Built  FleCcher-Salmons  Block,  Siith  and  DSCreete.  inlSOS 

still  believed  it  would  ever  become  an  important  asset  of  the 
country.  Today,  it  is  known  to  all  that  a  region  bigger  and 
richer  than  the  country  of  the  Sacramento,  or  the  countrj'  of 
the  San  Joaquin  ties  at  the  back  door  of  San  Diego,  less  than 
three  hours  by  rail  from  the  water-front — if  the  rail  were  there! 
Only  a  few  far-sighted  men  realize  the  true  significance  of 
these  conditions,  yet,  dimly  as  the  public  has  seen  it,  the 
public  has  yet  put  forth  many  efforts  during  the  past 
few  years  to  stretch   a  hand  of  steel   from   the  perfect  har- 
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bor  to  the  Colorado  River,  These  efforts  have  been  almost 
pathetic  in  their  eagerness,  almost  tragic  in  their  repeated  dis- 
appointment. The  first  one,  at  least,  was  carefully  planned 
and  many  steps  were  taken  successfully.  The  author  of  the 
plan  was  Major  S.  W.  Fergusson,  a  man  who  ranks  among  the 
builders  of  California.  He  had  a  large  part  in  the  colonization 
of  Imperial  Valley,  and  it  was  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs 
of  the  valley  that  he  approached  the  railroad  proposition.     He 


L.  L.  BOONE 


interested  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  with  large  powers.  This  committee  raised 
over  $40,000  in  cash  subscriptions  to  make  complete  surveys  of 
a  route  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma.  The  surveys  were  made 
under  II.  T.  Richards,  chief  engineer,  with  H.  Hawgood  as  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  road  was  found  entirely  feasible,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  estimated  at  $4,573,850, 
or  $21,780  per  mile.  Rights  of  way  were  obtained  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  line  with  the  necessary  terminal  property  on  the 
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water-froDt  and  franchises  from  the  city.  The  San  Di^o- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  with  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

George  W.  Marston,  president;  John  E.  Boal,  vice-president; 
L.  L.  Boone,  secretary;  G.  W.  Fishburn,  treasurer;  the  fore- 
going and  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Charles  N.  Clark,  Julius  Wagen- 
heim,  Homer  H.  Peters,  H.  P.  Wood,  and  F,  S.  Jennings, 
directors. 


A  tyrw  of  th*  cluss  of  E) 


The  company  approached  great  railroad  financiers,  like  E.  H. 
Harriman,  George  J.  Gould,  Phelps-Dodge  &  Co.,  and  those  in 
control  of  the  Rock  Island  system,  as  well  as  many  other  capi- 
talists of  lesser  note.  Again  and  again,  it  was  believed  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  assured,  but  each  time  some 
potent  influence  intervened  to  prevent  it.  C.  W.  French 
acquired  the  rights  of  the  company  for  a  time  and  tried  to  pro- 
mote it,  but  without  results.  Chief  Engineer  Richards  organ- 
ized a  company  of  his  own  with  a  view  of  developing  a  similar 
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project,  but  at  this  writing  nothing  tangible  has  arisen  from 
his  persistent  and  praiseworthy  efforts.  These  failures  did  not 
diseoiirajie  other  attempts,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
movement  ortranized  by  J.  J.  Simons  for  the  purpose  of  haviug 
the  city  vote  bonds  and  construct  the  road  as  a  nuinicipal  work. 
It  was  evident  enough  to  those  who  followed  the  course  of 
these  futile  efforts  that  the  powerful  railroad  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  not  ready  to  co-operate  in  giving  San  Diego 
more  facilities  of  transportation,  and  that  they  were  not  dis- 
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posed  to  encourage  others  to  do  so,  nor  even  to  permit  them  to 
do  so,  if  they  could  prevent  it.  This  sinister  influence  always 
lurked  in  the  background,  and  on  some  occasions  was  exposed 
to  the  plain  view  of  those  engaged  in  promotion.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  by  no  means  discreditable  to 
San  Diego.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposition  of  these  powerful 
interests  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  port. 
Nature  fashioned  it  for  a  strategic  point  in  Pacific  Commerce. 
Its  full  development  in  advance  of  absolute  necessity  might  seri- 
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ously  affect  other  ports,  revolutionize  steamship  routes,  and 
disturb  a  condition  of  equilibrium  which  has  been  painfully 
worked  out  by  the  transcontinental  systems.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  financial  power 
which  so  largely  rules  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  has  per- 
sistently opposed  a  direct  railroad  outlet  for  San  Diego. 

Though   this  opposition  has   proven   effective  so  far  as   the 
actual  construction  of  a  railroad  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 


question  that  the  San  Diego-Tuma  project  has  made  decided 
progress  in  an  educational  way,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  the  day  of  its  realization  has  been  brought  nearer  in  con- 
sequence. Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  immediate 
advantage  has  resulted  in  other  ways.  The  railroad  agitation 
furnished  excellent  excuse  for  a  revival,  not  of  the  boora,  but 
of  an  aggressive  real  estate  movement  and  of  organized  efforts 
to  obtain  new  and  wide  publicity  for  San  Diego  and  to  inaug- 
urate a  new  era  of  improvement,  public  and  private.     Without 
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doubt,  much  of  the  present  impetus  which  is  carrying  the  city 
forward  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  most  enterprising 
elements  were  united  in  the  summer  of  1901  in  what  for  some 
time  appeared  like  a  hopeful  effort  to  obtain  better  transpor- 
tation facilities.  In  this  connection,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
mention  another  great  "undertaking  which  was  widely  exploited 
throughout  the  United  States,  though  it  has  not  materialized 
as  yet.     This  is  the  Pacific  Steel  Company,  which  was  incor- 
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porated  for  $100,000,000,  and  which  proposed  to  build  exten- 
sive works  and  employ  thousands  of  men  at  National  City. 
General  H.  G,  Otis,  of  Los  Angeles,  became  president  of  this 
company,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  looking  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  coal  and  iron  properties.  Whatever  the  final  out- 
come, it  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  followed  the  sub- 
ject most  closely  that  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  to  man- 
ufacture steel  on  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay  proved  a  most 
valuable  advertisement  for  the  city. 
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The  work  of  Katheriue  Tinglej'  and  her  followers  at  Point 
Loma  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  contrib- 
uting factors  to  the  new  era  of  growth.  It  involved  a  direct 
outlay  of  himdreds  of  thousands  for  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  property,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
communitj-  within  the  city  limits,  which  increased  the  volume 
of  local  business.  It  added  a  unique  and  interesting  feature  to 
the  list  of  attractions  for  tourists,  and  lent  new  color  to  the  social 


U.   S.   GRANT  HOTEL  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,    JUNE,   1907 


life  of  the  place.  Drawing  its  recruits  from  many  different 
countries,  and  distributing  its  periodical  literature  thronghoiit 
the  world,  ita  value  as  an  instrument  of  publicity  for  the  city 
and  its  surroundings  must  be  regarded  as  very  large  indeed. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Tingley  extended  her  work  and  investment  to 
the  city  proper,  purchasing  the  principal  theater  and  establish- 
ing branches  of  the  Raja  Yoga  School  there  and  elsewhere.  The 
fame  of  the  Point  Loma  institutions  has  strengthened  with  each 
passing  year,  as  the  beauty  of  the  spot  has  increased  with  each 
new  improvement  and  with  the  growth  of  its  trees  and  flowers, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  over  which 
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Mrs.  Tingley  presides  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  San  Diego. 

The  faith  of  John  D.  Spreckels  in  the  future  of  the  city,  as 
evidenced  by  the  widening  scope  of  his  enterprises  and  by  the 
constant  extension  of  his  own  power  in  their  control,  had  much 
influence  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  others.  The  establish- 
ment of  Tent  City  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  its  continuance 
in  each  succeeding  summer  attracted  thousands  of  people  and 
put  lai^e  sums  of  money  in  circulation.  The  improvements  in 
the  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  System  were  far  more 
important.  They  solved  the  problem  of  water  supply  for  a  city 
of  at  least  100,000,  thereby  giving  security  to  every  other  inter- 
est, and  largely  increasing  the  possible  sphere  of  real  estate 
operations.  The  street  railway  system  was  ako  extended  wher- 
ever conditions  justilied  it.  The  retirement  of  E.  S.  Babcock 
from  various  Spreckels  companies  was  a  fact  of  some  historical 
significance.  So  far  as  those  enterprises  were  concerned,  it 
marked  the  passing  of  one  influence  which  had  been  powerful 
in  matters  of  vital  public  concern  for  many  years,  and  signal- 
ized the  growth  of  another  influence  and  the  consequent  cen- 
tralization of  control  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  or  fam- 
ily. Such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  great  wealth  under 
intelligent  control.  If  there  are  those  who  deplore  the  tendency 
on  broad  economic  grounds,  there  are  few  who  will  deny  that 
in  John  D.  Spreckels  San  Diego  has  a  private  monopolist  who 
is  kindly,  liberal,  and  reasonably  responsive  to  popular  demands. 
He  has  done  much  for  the  city — ^much  which  would  not  have 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  private  capital,  much  which  pri- 
vate capital  in  other  hands  might  have  done  less  promptly 
and  wisely. 

Two  other  powerful  builders  of  the  city  in  recent  years  are 
Ralph  Granger  and  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.  Both  of  these  men 
invested  large  sums  in  the  improvement  of  the  business  section 
at  a  time  when  something  of  the  kind  was  vitally  necessary  to 
sustain  the  forward  movement.  The  erection  of  the  Granger 
block  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  D  Streets  was 
undertaken  at  a  somewhat  critical  time,  when  it  was  not  quite 
certain  that  prosperity  had  come  to  stay.  This  large  invest- 
ment in  a  modern  store  and  office  building  gave  strength  to  the 
real  estate  market  and  encouraged  much  other  building.  Mr. 
Grant's  determination  to  constniet  a  great  hotel  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Horton  House  produced  a  similar  effect,  but  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  city  had  long  stood  in  need  of  a  hotel 
which  should  rank  with  other  splendid  hostelries  in  Southern 
California.  The  location  opposite  the  Plaza  was  generally  rec- 
ognized as  ideal,  and  for  many  years  the  hope  had  been  enter- 
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taiiied  that  someone  would  utilize  it  for  this  pur^Kse.  The 
undprtakinj?  required  not  only  a  very  large  investment,  but  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  city.  Mr.  Graut  hit 
upon  the  happy  thought  of  making  the  building  a  monument 
to  his  father  and  thus  decided  to  call  it  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel. 
The  destruction  of  the  Horton  House  began  in  July.  1905.  The 
first  bricks  were  removed  on  the  eveniug  of  July  12th,  by 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Horton,  E.  W.  Morse,  and  W.  W.  Bowers,  who 
had  participated  in  laying  the  corner  stone  more  than  thirty 
years  before.  These  pioneers  were  cheered  by  thousands,  assem- 
bled in  the  Plaza  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  "The  Freedom 
of  the  Isthmus"  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company — a  celebration  that  was  somewhat  premature  so 
far  as  practical  benefits  to  San  Piego  were  concerned. 


The  growth  of  public  utilities,  the  extension  of  school  facil- 
ities, and  the  really  remarkable  movement  in  the  building  of 
new  churches  have  all  been  sketched  in  other  pages.  These 
things,  of  course,  were  fruits  of  the  new  prosperity  and  of  the 
increased  population  which  came  with  it.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants was  estimated  at  35,000  in  1906,  and  various  items  of 
statistics  which  are  available  indicate  a  growth  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  since  the  national  census  of  1900.  Thus  the  postoffice 
receipts  rose  in  five  years  from  $39,151.85  to  $64,190.33;  the 
bank  deposits  from  $1,830,923.60  to  $5,388,518.66,  and  the  build- 
ing permits  from  $123,285  to  about  $3,000,000. 

The  real  estate  market,  which  had  been  dull  for  years,  has 
shown  constantly  increasing  activity  from   1901  to  1906,  the 
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annual  transfers  increasing  from  2,716  in  the  former  year  to 
9,223  in  the  latter.  Much  of  this  activity  was  due  to  specula- 
tion— precisely  how  much  it  would  be  interesting  to  know — 
and  in  this  speculation  local  citizens  took  a  considerable  share. 
But  very  much  of  the  buying  represented  a  genuine  demand 
for  homes,  and  much  of  the  investment  was  that  of  capital 
drawn  from  outside.  Never  was  more  persistent,  aggressive, 
and  brilliant  work  done  iu  the  interest  of  an  aspiring  city  than 
that  performed  by  some  of  the  latter  real  estate  interests  dur- 
ing this  new  era  in  San  Diego.     The  Ralston  Realty  Company, 
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of  which  D.  C.  Collier  is  president,  and  the  Folsom  Brothers 
Company,  under  the  management  of  O.  W.  Cotton,  furnished 
notable  instances  of  enterprise  in  this  respect.  They  opened 
new  tracts  to  development,  inaugurated  daring  plans  of  im- 
provement, and  advertised  conspicuously  in  publications  of  the 
widest  circulation.  The  degree  of  attention  thus  attracted  to 
San  Diego  brought  benefits  in  which  everybody  shared.  The 
operations  of  the  Bartlett  Estate  Company  were  also  very  intel- 
ligent and  successful.  These,  as  well  as  other  interests  of  less 
magnitude,  did  a  kind  of  work  for  the  city  which  ranks  them 
among  its  builders. 
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The  work  accomplished  by  Ed  Fletcher  and  Prank  Salmons 
in  the  San  Luis  Rev  region  in  connection  with  great  invest- 
ments of  Los  Angeles  capital,  while  not  related  directly  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  influ- 
ences in  strengthening  confidence  in  its  future,  boEh  at  home 
and  abroad.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  power  on  the 
San  Luis  Rey  will  have  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  future  of 
manufacture  and  transportation  in  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ing country,  while  the  elaborate  improvements  made  at  Del  Mar 
must  increase  the  vopue  of  the  whole  San  Diego  coast  as  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  resort. 

Eeal  estate  activity  and  general  prosperity  engendered  a  new 
public  spirit,  and  this  furnished  the  inspiration  for  many  new 
organizations  aiming  to  improve  the  conditions  of  civic  life. 
Of  these  organizations,  none  were  more  useful  than  a  series  of 
neighborhood  improvement  clubs  which  began  with  the  homely 
task  of  cleaning  streets  and  yards  and  then  went  forward  to 
more  ambitions  undertakings.  One  section  of  the  city  after 
another  took  up  the  work  and  the  results  were  truly  wonderful. 
Compared  with  conditions  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
some  localities,  San  Diego  began  to  appear  like  a  veritable  Spot- 
less Town.  Many  of  the  clubs  have  kept  alive  over  a  long 
period,  while  others  wearied  after  the  first  enthusiasm  passed. 
Organizations  of  a  different  character  are  the  Realty  Board, 
the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Fifty  Thousand  Club.  They  do 
a  useful  work  of  promotion. 

Another  and  different  evidence  of  growth  is  seen  in  the  lib- 
eral character  of  recent  amendments  of  the  city  charter.  The 
most  important  of  these  provide  for  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall.  The  adoption  of  these  provisions  placed  San  Diego 
among  the  two  or  three  most  advanced  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  government.  The  first  use  of 
the  initiative  was  for  the  puri>ose  of  closing  the  saloons  on 
Sunday,  a  reform  which  had  been  defeated  for  years  by  the 
city  council. 

San  Diego  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  new  prosperity  when 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  by  earthquake  and 
fire  was  received  on  the  morning  of  April  18,  1906.  In  many 
minds  the  first  thonght  was  not  that  San  Franeiaeo  alone,  but 
that  all  California,  had  been  struck  down,  and  that  the  end  of 
San  Diego's  progress  had,  perhaps,  been  reached  for  a  time. 
California  had  formerly  had  an  "earthquake  reputation," 
which  had  been  patiently  lived  down  after  many  years.  Had 
it  now  been  re-established  in  a  few  short  hours  of  shock  and 
flame,  and.  if  so,  would  San  Diego  suffer  in  consequence? 
Many  feared  that  siieh  would  be  the  case,  and  the  prices  of 
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realty  actuall,^'  went  down  something  like  15  per  cent  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  market  remained  very  dull  and  so  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  months.  "When  the  trade  returned  to 
its  normal  condition  prices  quickly  recovered  and  resumed  the 
upward  tendency  which  they  had  showu  before  the  disaster. 

No  community  of  the  United  States  was  more  prompt  than 
San  Diego  in  organizing  relief  activities  and  sending  relief  to 
the  stricken  people  of  San  Francisco.  Under  the  superb  man- 
agement of  Mayor  Sehon,  committees  were  set  at  work,  and 
funds  and  provisions  collected.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  imme- 
diately contributed  in  cash,  besides  large  quantities  of  supplies. 

The  real  prosperity  of  San  Diego  during  the  early  years  of 
the  new  century  finds  its  best  illustration  not  in  new  hotels 
and  business  blocks,  not  in  street  railway  extensions  nor  in 
rising  prices  of  real  estate,  but  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
comfortable  little  homes  which  have  been  built  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city.  These  have  multiplied  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  covering  the  sunny  slopes,  extending  out  upon 
the  niesHS.  and  creeping  well  down  toward  the  water  front. 
They  are  the  prophecy  of  the  San  Diego  that  is  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  SOLVES  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 


^HE  forefjoing  chftpter,  written  in  the  early  days 
of  December,  1906,  reflected  the  condition  of 
Ran  Diego  as  it  was  up  to  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, the  14th  day  of  that  month.  Then  a  dra- 
matic thing  occurred  which  changed  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs.  Having  gone  to  bed  the 
night  before  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
forthcoming   announcement,    the    whole   city 

awoke  to   behold  the   following    front    page  of  the  San    Diego 

Union : 
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None  but  a  Sau  Diegau  can  comprehend  what  this  meant  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  city,  nor  what  it  suggested  in  the  way 
of  immediate  gain  to  owners  of  real  estate.  The  ambition  for  a 
direct  eastern  outlet  dates  back  to  the  early  thirties,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  first  oi^anized  effort,  expressed 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  "San  Diego  &  Uila,"  began  in  1854. 
The  success  of  the  citizens  in  securing  the  extension  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system  during  the  eighties  did  not  meet  the  demand  for  a 
direct  eastern  outlet,  and  was  disappointing  in  other  respects. 
The  great  effort  begun  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  persistently 
pushed  in  every  channel  of  possible  relief,  had  apparently  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  educational  results.  The  year  of 
1906  had  indeed  been  one  of  the  mast  prosperous  in  San  Diego 
history,  yet  as  the  year  drew  toward  its  close  the  prospect  of  a 
direct  eastern  railroad  outlet  appeared  as  remote  as  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  decade.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments went  far  to  convince  the  public  that  the  city  was  helpless 
in  the  grasp  of  a  transportation  monopoly  which  could  defeat, 
and  meant  to  defeat,  as  it  had  defeated,  every  aspiration  in  that 
direction. 

From  this  situation  the  city  was  suddenly  delivered  by  the 
mandate  of  the  one  man  who  had  sufficient  capital  of  his  own  to 
build  the  road,  and  sufficient  interests  at  stake  to  justify  him  in 
doing  so.  And  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  John  D,  Spreckels  to  say  that  his  simple  word  was 
accepted  by  all  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  performance.  The 
authoritative  announcement  of  his  purpose  in  his  own  newspaper 
constituted  a  contract  with  the  entire  San  Diego  public  and  the 
public  accepted  it  as  sueh.  The  San  DirgaH-Siin.  which  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  Spreckels  interests  and  has  opposed 
them  on  many  occasions,  unquestionably  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  community  when  it  said: 

The  Svn  feels  ot  liberty  to  say  what  the  t'Mion  and  Tribune. 
through  moilpsty  enforced  by  personal  ownership,  are  uoable 
to  say,  that  Sun  Diepo  toilay  lifts  its  hat  and  gives  voiee  to 
an  unrestrained  ehepr  for  John  D,  Spreekels.  To  Mr.  Spreek' 
els  is  frankly  given  the  credit  for  seeuring  to  San  Diego  what 
has  long  been  Sun  Diego 's  most  urgent  neeil — a  railway  direct 
to   the   East. 

While  as  a  matter  of  course  the  fact  is  generally  appreciated 
that  the  road  is  not  yet  built,  and  that  so  far  only  inporpora. 
tion  papers  have  been  filed,  this  move  made  by  Mr.  Spreekels 
and  nnnounfnl  by  Mr.  Spreekels 's  newspaper,  is  accepted  by 
San  Diegans  unanimously  as  meaning,  substantially  and  capa- 
bly, that  nil  neecssary  preliminary  plans  have  been  perfeeted 
by  Mr.  Spreekels,  and  that  the  railway  line  now  ineorpo- 
rateil  will  he  eonstnieted  as  rapidly  as  a  work  of  aiieli  gigantic 
proportions  can  be  executed. 
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£ig  enterpriaes  undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Spreckels  here  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
give  warrant  to  tlie  conclusion  tb&t  the  plans  now  announced 
will  be  carried  to  equal  success,  and  that  the  eastern  outlet  so 
long  hoped   for  will  be  realized  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  will  not  be  uccessary  to  explain  to  old  San  Diegans  TChat 
the  construction  of  such  a.  road  will  mean  to  this  citj  and 
country,  for  all  this  has  been  figured  out  many  times.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  even  the  closest  student  of  the  situation 
can  appreciate  the  liiial  limit  of  tlie  results  of  snch  an  enter- 
prise, as  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  see  all  the  details  of  the  fu- 
ture. One  result  plainly  visible  is  that  this  move  will  break, 
and  break  forever,  the  antagonistic  power  of  the  combined 
railway  interests,  which  for  years  has  been  exerted  against  San 
Diego.  Not  only  will  this  adverse  influence  be  broken,  but 
it  will  be  forced  under  the  new  conditions  to  become  a  friend- 
ly factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  port. 

This  turn  in  affairs  will  be  realized  no  matter  what  eorpo- 
rate  relations  Mr.  Spreckels  may  establish.  If  he  engages  in 
the  business  inde[iendptitly,  as  he  and  his  brother  and  father 
did  at  the  iuau^ration  of  the  San  Joaquin  enterprise,  then  it 
will  follow  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  forced  to  build 
here  to  protect  itself  from  competition. 

If  Mr.  Spreckels  allies  himself  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
if  the  road  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Spreckels  is  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Harrinian  system,  'then  the  Santa  F6  will  be  compelled 
to  come  across  lots  from  Arizona  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Impfrial  Valley  and  a  shorter  route  to  this  port. 

If  Mr.  Spreckels  allies  himself  with  the  Santa  F^,  then  it 
will  be  for  the  Southern  Pncific  to  follow,  and  without  doubt 
it  will  follow  and  follow  in  a  hurry. 

Looked  at  in  any  way  possible  it  means  that  the  railway 
combine  against  San  Diego  is  broken  at  last,  and  looked  at  in 
some  ways  it  appears  to  be  plain  that  the  building  of  one  road 
will  eventually  be  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  construc- 
tion of  another. 

With  these  prospects  assured,  San  Diegans  have  a  right  to 
lift  their   hats   to  John   D.   Spreckels. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona 
Railway  Company  bore  the  date  of  June  14,  1906.  although  they 
were  not  filed  with  the  county  clerk  until  six  months  later.  They 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  San  Diego  "in 
a  general  easterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Yuma,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona."  The  incor- 
porators were  John  D.  Spreckels,  A.  B.  Spreckels,  John  D. 
Spreckels,  Jr.,  William  Clayton,  and  Harrv  L.  Titus.  The  cap- 
ital stock  was  fixed  at  $6,000,000,  of  which  $200,000  were  paid 
in  at  the  time  of  incorporation.  The  announcement  in  the  Union 
was  quickly  followed  by  two  substantial  acts  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Sir.  Spreckels.  One  of  these  was  the  filing  of  con- 
demnation suits  as  a  means  of  obtaining  ripht  of  way  through 
some  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city; 
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the  other  was  the  announeement  that  the  entire  sum  of  money 
collected  by  the  San  Diego  and  Eastern  Railroad  Committee  in 
1901,  and  expended  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  project,  would 
be  repaid  by  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  Company.  In 
both  instances,  Mr.  Spreekeb  insisted  on  paying  for  what  the 
citizens  would  doubtless  have  offered  as  a  free  gift  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy.  Indeed,  they  would  doubtless  have  supplemented 
all  this  with  much  richer  subsidies  in  the  way  of  cash  and  land. 
Mr.  Spreekels  preferred  to  be  absolutely  independent  and  free 
of  obligations  alike  to  the  public  and  to  private  individuals. 
Thus  it  happened  that  hundreds  of  people  who  had  contributed 
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to  the  railroad  fund  five  years  previously  received  a  most  unex- 
pected Christmas  present  in  addition  to  the  assurance  of  a  new 
railroad. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  San  Diego  is  perhaps 
indebted'  for  its  good  fortune  to  the  calamity  which  befell  San 
Francisco  on  April  18,  1906.  Mr.  Spreekels  and  his  family  were 
San  Francisco  refugees,  though  they  fled  from  the  burning  city 
in  their  own  steamer  and  found  shelter  in  their  own  magnificent 
Hotel  del  Coronado.  Mr.  Spreekels  had  been  very  ill  a  few  weeks 
before  and  had  planned  to  go  abroad  for  a  prolonged  stay.  The 
destruction  of  San  Francisco  changed  his  plans  and  he  came  to 
San  Diego  to  remain  for  months.  During  those  months  the  rail- 
road project  took  shape  in  his  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
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as  San  Diego  lost  a  railroad  by  the  unforeseen  event  of  the  great 
panic  in  1873,  so  it  gained  a  railroad  by  the  unforeseea  disaster 
at  the  Golden  Gate  in  1906.  As  its  historj-  was  powerfully  influ- 
enced in  the  wrong  direction  by  the  earlier  event,  so  it  will  be 
powerfully  influenced  in  the  right  direction  by  the  later  event. 

While  unstinted  praise  is  given  to  Mr.  Spreckels  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  railroad  hopes,  the  labors  of  many  others  over 
a  long  period  of  years  should  not  be  forgotten.  These  efforts  did 
not  produce  tangible  results,  but  they  were  not  thrown  away. 
Every  article  written  in  favor  of  the  direct  eastern  outlet,  every 
meeting  held  in  its  behalf,  every  movement  set  on  foot  to  that 
end,  from  the  days  of  Fremont  to  the  days  of  Spreckels,  contrib- 
uted something  to  the  iinal  result.  The  cause  that  has  faithful 
friends  is  never  lost.  The  cause  that  can  endure  through  more 
than  two  generations,  and  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  a  commu- 
nity when  failures  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  pass  into  a 
proverb  known  throughout  the  state — such  a  cause  can  know  only 
triumph  in  the  end.  It  was  this  triumph  which  came  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  memorable  fourteenth  of  December,  1906.  and  which 
brought  San  Diego  to  the  threshold  of  1907  with  rare  exaltation 
in  its  heart. 

An  old  epoch  had  closed ;  a  new  epoch  had  dawned. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  UFE 

5  HE  organized  religious  life  of  San  Diego  began 
^     in  1769  and  has  been  continuously  maintained 

TS/I  down  to  the  preseDt  time.  It  was  begun,  of 
kS  course,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  eon- 
\</  gregation  at  Old  San  Diego  was  served  by 
priests  from  the  mission  until  the  latter 
was  abandoned,  when  a  resident  priest  was 
supplied. 

The  first  priest  whose  name  appears  in  the  records  was  Father 
Vicente  Oliva,  from  the  mission.  He  left  in  1847  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Juan  Holbein.  A  room  in  the  house  of  Jos^ 
Estudillo  was  at  first  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  On  September 
29,  1851,  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  building  was  laid,  on  a  lot 
given  by  the  city  trustees.  Father  Holbein  made  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  Masons,  who  were  strong  at  Old  Town,  by  forbidding 
the  members  of  his  flock  to  attend  their  ceremonies,  or  even  to 
go  into  the  street  while  a  Masonic  procession  was  passing,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  The  Herald  says  that  he  was  other- 
wise illiberal,  and  interfered  with  the  education  of  the  Old  Town 
children.  It  appears  the  school  trustees  distributed  a  circular 
announcing  the  opening  of  their  school,  and  Father  Holbein, 
from  his  pulpit,  with  one  of  these  circulars  in  hand,  forbade  his 
membera  to  send  their  children  to  this  school.  This  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Masons  ^ave  offense  to  the  American  popula- 
tion. He  left  in  September,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Marincovich.  who  only  remained  a  few  days.  In  1856  the  priest 
was  Father  Meinrieh,  and  a  year  later  Father  Jaime  Vila  was 
in  charge.  Father  Juan  Molinier  came  soon  after,  and  under 
his  pastorate  a  new  church  was  built.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated with  high  mass  on  November  21,  1858.  The  San  Diego 
Guards  assisted  and  fired  a  salute,  and  a  dinner  was  given  by 
Josf  Antonio  Aguirre.  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  the  church. 

This  church  is  still  standing,  in  the  southerly  outskirts  of  Old 
Town.  It  was  built  of  adobes,  but  a  few  years  later  these  were 
enclosed  with  weatherboarding.  It  is  the  Church  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  is  still  used  for  services  on  Sunday,  when 
priests  attend  from  New  San  Diego.  In  it  are  kept  some  vest- 
ments, images  and  other  articles  which  were  used  at  a  very  early 
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day  in  the  missiou,  A  number  of  Indians  still  attend  this  chnrch 
— a  little  remnant  of  the  once  great  band  of  mission  neophytes. 
Outside  hang  two  bells  which  have  an  interesting  history.  They 
were  confiscated  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain  from  the  churches  in 
Bohemia,  and  found  their  way  here  through  Mexico  early  in  the 
last  centurj'.  They  bear  the  following  inscriptions:  "Ave  Maria 
Porimus,  1802";  on  one  is  added  "San  Jose,  H.,"  and  on  the 
other,  "Sivan  Nepomnceus,  1822." 

After  Father  Molinier,  Father  Vicente  Llover  was  euro  for  a 
time.  In  1866,  Father  Antonio  D,  Ubach  came  to  San  Diego  and 
took  chaise  of  the  congregation  until  his  recent  death. 
Soon  after  coming,  he  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  brick 
church  at  Old  Town,  but  Horton's  Addition  drew  the  popula- 
tion away  and  he  was  never  able  to  complete  it.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  July  18,  1869,  and  the  foundation  stands,  as  men- 
tioned in  Samona,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

Early  in  the  seventies,  a  large  part  of  the  congregation  hav- 
ing removed  thither.  Father  TTbaeh  organized  St.  Joseph 's 
Church  in  Horton's  Addition.  The  first  place  of  worship  was 
Rosario  Hall.  The  ehurch  building,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Beeeh.  was  dedicated  January  31.  1875.  by  Rev.  Francis  Mora. 
It  was  a  small  wooden  building,  which  is  still  standing  in  the 
rear  of  the  new  brick  structure.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  it 
was  considered  a  fine  building,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  news- 
papers as  being  situated  "on  the  mesa,  west  of  town."  The  new 
brick  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1894.  It  is  a  com- 
modious and  imposing  structure.  The  parsonage  adjoins  it  on 
the  north. 

The  church  on  fioldon  TTill.  called  "Our  Lady  Queen  of  the 
Angels,"  was  organized  in  1905  by  Father  William  Quinlan.  A 
fine  church  building:  is  being  erected  for  it.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  opened  the  Academv  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  in  1884.  in 
a  building  erected  by  Jlr.  Horton  on  bloc''  12  of  his  Addition, 
which  they  have  conducted  snecessfully  ever  since  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Sanitarium  was 
opened  in  June.  1890.  by  the  Sisters  of  Jlercy.  It  has  large  and 
beautiful  grounds  ou  T'niversity  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  where 
a  building  was  erected  in  1891.  The  original  building  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  chapel  and  other  buildings. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  improved.  The  sanitarium  is  non- 
sectarian,  and  bore  a  large  number  of  invalids  and  aged  people 
find  a  comfortable  home  and  good  care. 

EPISCOPAL 

The  first  Protestant  denomination  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  San 

Diego  was  the  Episcopalian.     The  Reverend  John  Reynolds,  of 
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the  Protestant  Episeopal  Chiireh,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Post  at  San  Diego,  on  December  31,  1850,  and  was  army  chap- 
lain for  the  troops  stationed  at  the  mission  until  August  31, 
1854,  On  July  4,  1853,  the  Herald  nunouneed  that  "hereafter 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reynolds  .  .  .  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  will  conduct  divine  service  at  the  court  house,  and  for  the 
first  time  we  have  Protestant  church  services  iu  our  town  of 
San  Diego."  The  very  first  service  at  Old  Town  was  held  at 
3  P.M.,  on  July  10, 1853.  The  details  of  these  early  meetings  are 
meager,  but  the  Herald  and  "John  Phoenix"  supply  some  local 
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he  EpI««pall*nB  in  May.  lg«9,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Sixth  and  C  Streets, 
now  atandB  on  Eishth  Street  immediately  sdjoinins  St.  Paul's  rectory 


color.  The  paper  complained  that  "an  audience  of  over  a  dozen 
is  rarely  seen  at  the  court  house,  where  Dr.  Reynolds  preaches 
on  Sunday,  while  the  Sabbath  calm  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
riot  of  the  inebriated,  and  the  very  words  of  holy  writ  are 
drowned  by  the  clicking  of  billiard  balls  and  calls  for  cocktails 
from  the  adjacent  saloon."  Derby's  references  to  Dr.  Reynolds 
are  almost  entirely  in  a  joking  wa^',  and  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Dr.  Reynolds  had  been   rector  of  the   Episeopal   Church  at 
Stockton,  and  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  newspapers  of  that 
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place.  He  was  alwut  sixty  years  of  afife,  and  was  larjre  and  stimt. 
Lieiiteiiaiit  Adam  J.  Slemmer,  U.  S.  A.,  married  his  daughter. 
Dr.  Reynolds  removed  to  the  Atlantic  States  almiit  Aiifrust,  18r>4. 
After  this,  there  were  no  regular  Protestant  services  at  Old 
Town,  until  after  Ilorton  came.  Ministers  occasionally  came 
along  and  preached  a  sermon  or  two.     The  liest  remembered  of 
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sily  Eitension  Society.  San  Diego  Art  AssDciation.  and  Southern 

California  Society  of  Sons  of  American  Revolution 


these  occasional  sermons  was  that  of  Bishop  Kip.  He  had  been 
given  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  California  and  set  sail,  with  his 
family.  Coming  np  from  Panama  on  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
steamer  was  disabled,  as  has  been  related,  and  ran  aground  while 
trying  to  leave  port.  At  this  time  the  Bishop  and  his  family 
were  the  guests  of  Don  Juan  Bandini  for  a  week.  His  first  ser- 
vice within  his  Episcopal  .jurisdiction  was  the  burial,  in  the  Prot- 
estant cemetery  near  Old  Town,  of  some  passengers  who  had  died 
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on  the  voyage.  On  the  following  SundHy,  January  22,  1854,  he 
preached  in  the  court  house  at  Old  Town.  On  this  occasion 
Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby  acted  as  clerk,  read  the  responses, 
and  led  the  sinking.  Theae  two  afterward  became  intimate 
friends.  The  Bishop  said  (to  Daniel  Cleveland)  that,  had  he 
known  at  the  time  that  the  little  man  who  assisted  him  so  rev- 
erently and  efficiently  in  this  service  was  "John  Phoenix,"  he 
would  not  have  felt  so  comfortable  and  assured  in  the  service  as 
he  then  felt. 


Rev.  Sidney  Wilbur  arrived  in  San  Diego  in  October,  1868, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  arrange  for  services  at  new  San 
Diego.  The  old  government  barracks  had  been  long  unused  and 
were  very  dirty,  but  he  courageously  undertook  to  make  them 
fit  for  the  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  an  Indian,  he  cleaned  and 
washed  a  portion  of  the  large  hall,  and  on  November  8,  1868, 
held  his  first  service  in  it.  Having  borrowed  a  melodeon,  he 
played  it  himself,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  church  service 
and  preaching.     lie  continued  to  hold  services  here  for  some 
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time,  aud  his  work  aroused  so  much  interest  that  he  was  able  to 
organize  a  parish  early  in  1869.  Mr.  ITorton  gave  two  lots  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  C  Streets,  and  in  May  a  ehureh 
building  was  erected  upon  these  lots,  with  money  donated  by  the 
Episcopalians  of  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  first  church 
building  of  any  kind  in  new  San  Diego.  It  now  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  Eighth  Street,  next  door  south  of  St.  Paul's  rectory 
and  is  used  as  a  residence.  It  was  built  with  two  stories,  and 
while  the  services  were  held  on  the  lower  floor,  Mr.  Wilbur  and 
family  made  their  home  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  used 
for  ehureh  purposes  until  about  November,  1869,  when  it  was 
removed  and  another  building,  known  as  Trinity  Hall,  ereoted 
on  the  same  spot.  This  second  building  was  removed,  in  April, 
1871,  to  two  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  C  Streets, 
now  covered  by  the  Brewster  Hotel,  which  lots  Mr.  Horton  had 
in  the  meantime  conveyed  to  the  society  in  exchange  for  the  lots 
on  Sixth  and  C  Streets, 

In  August,  1886,  the  two  parish  lots  on  the  Brewster  Hotel 
site  were  sold  and  two  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  C  Streets  purchased.  The  church  and  rectory  were  built  in 
1887  and  first  occupied  at-  Easter  in  that  year.  The  first  cost 
of  the  buildings  was  about  $13,000,  and  considerable  money  has 
been  expended  on  them  since. 

The  first  parish  meeting  was  held  November  26,  1869.  Rev. 
Sidney  Wilbur.  Daniel  Cleveland,  Oliver  T.  Ladue,  E.  D.  Swit- 
zer,  J.  S.  Buck,  C,  P.  Rudd,  K.  J.  Ware.  George  E.  Nottage, 
Daniel  Stewart,  and  John  T.  Hawley  were  present,  and  were 
-chosen  as  the  first  vestrymen.  The  name  of  the  organization  was 
the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Of  these  organizers.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilbur  yet  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  Daniel  Cleveland  in  San 
Diego,  are  the  only  survivors.  Others  who  acted  as  vestrymen 
and  were  active  at  an  early  day,  were:  Charles  S,  Hamilton, 
John  P.  Young  (now  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Ciironide). 
Wm.  J.  McCormick,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stockton,  Dr.  W.  W.  Royal, 
and  Mr.  Lake.  Daniel  Cleveland  acted  as  senior  warden  for 
almcet  thirty  years. 

On  January  22,  1887,  new  articles  of  incorporation  were 
adopted  and  filed,  bv  which  the  name  of  the  parish  was  changed 
to  St.  Paul 's. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  resigned  on  December  1.  1870,  and  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  served  about 
two  months.  In  January.  1871.  upon  request  of  the  vestrj-, 
Daniel  Cleveland  was  licensed  to  act  as  lay  reader,  and  he  has 
aeted  frequentl.v  in  that  capacity  since,  at  times  when  there  was 
no  rector.  In  Pehruarj-,  1872,  Rev.  J.  P.  Bowles  became  the  rec- 
tor, and  remained  a  few  months.  In  the  following  October,  Rev. 
Hobart   Chetwood  came  and   remained  until   February,   1876. 
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During  his  pastorate  the  parish  was  harmonious  and  prosperous. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Heury  J.  Camp,  who  remained  until  May, 
1881.  There  was  then  an  interregnum  filled  by  the  lay  reader, 
until  July  25,  1882,  when  Rev.  Henry  B.  Restarick  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Restarick  was  a  young  man,  energetic  and  tactful,  and 
soon  infused  new  life  into  the  congregation.  He  found  about 
20  communicants;  when  he  left,  twenty  years  later,  there  were 
over  400  communicants,  plenty  of  funds  and  a  large  number  of 


activities.  A  fine  new  parish  church  and  rectory  had  been  built, 
and  four  other  church  buildings— two  in  San  Diego,  one  with  a 
rectory  at  National  City,  and  one  at  Bostonia— had  been  erected 
and  paid  for  through  his  labors.  From  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  Iowa,  in  June,  1882,  until  his  election 
and  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  in  1902,  he  had  only 
one  parish — St.  Paul's,  San  Diego.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  his  own  parish  church.  July  2,  1902. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Barnes  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Restarick, 
and  is  still  the  incumbent. 
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The  working  organizations  of  St.  Paul's  are:  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Guild,  a  Chapter  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  etc. 

St.  James's  Mission  on  Logan  Heights  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Bestarick  in  1888.  Services  were  first  held  in  a  store  building 
on  Logan  Avenue  near  Twenty-fourth.  In  1891,  two  lots  were 
purchased  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Kearney  Avenue,  and  a 
church  building  erected.  The  building  was  consecrated  as  a 
missioi  and  later  became  an  independent  church.  The  rectors, 
beginning  in  1889,  have  been:  Messrs.  Sanderson,  S.  H.  Ilder- 
ton,  James  R.  De  Wolfe  Cowie,  F.  W.  Chase,  A.  L.  Mitchell, 
P.  A.  Zimmerman,  Alfred  E.  Taylor,  and  Alfred  Kinsley  Glover, 
who  n  still  in  chai^. 

All  Saints  Mission,  corner  Sixth  and  Thornton  Streets,  is  an- 
other of  Bishop  Restarick's  fonndations.  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Riehey 
is  its  rector. 

St.  Peter's  Mission  Ilall,  Coronado,  was  organized  in  1887  by 
Bishop  Restarick.  The  church  at  National  City  is  called  St. 
Matthew's  and  that  at  South  San  Diego.  St.  Mark's.  At  La 
Jolla  there  is  a  small  congregation,  which  recently  began  to  hold 
services,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  as  lay  reader. 

MKTHODISTS 

The  activity  of  the  growing  settlement  at  llorton's  Addition 
brought  about  the  organization  of  congregations  of  a  numlwr  of 
the  principal  Protestant  denominations  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  >rethodista  were  a  close  second  to  the  Episcopalians,  in  point 
of  time.  The  pioneer  minister  of  this  denomination  was  Rev. 
G.  W.  B.  McDonald,  who  came  .lanuarj-  12,  1869,  and  at  once 
organized  a  church  and  Sunday-school  with  about  20  members. 
Prior  to  that  date,  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  homes  of  mem- 
bers, led  by  H.  H.  Dougherty,  who  came  to  San  Diego  October 
10,  1868.  Mr.  McDonald  was  a  native  of  Xova  Scotia.  He  Rpent 
his  remaining  days  in  San  Diego  and  was  an  active  and  useful 
citizen.    He  died  February  8.  1886,  aged  65. 

Following  Mr.  McDonald,  Rev.  I.  H.  Cox  acted  as  supply  until 
October,  1869,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Dryden,  who 
was  the  first  regularly  appointed  minister  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation.  The  formal  organization  was  made  in  January, 
1870,  at  which  time  a  church  building  was  dedicated,  free  from 
debt,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  D  and  Fourth  Streets,  on  two 
lots  given  by  Mr.  Horton.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dryden  made  the 
pulpit  and  chair  with  his  own  hands.  This  building  is  still  stand- 
ing, at  No.  646  India  Street,  to  which  place  it  was  removed  when 
the  new  brick  church  building  was  erected.  It  was  used  as  a 
barracks  for  the  volunteers  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  American  Televne  Company. 
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The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of:  Q.  W.  B.McDonald, 
R.  D.  Case,  J.  M.  Young,  C.  B.  Richards,  N.  W.  Hensley,  J.  W. 
Gale,  A.  B.  Horton.  E.  Aylesworth,  and  W.  F.  Pettit.  The  ded- 
ication took  place  on  February  13,  1870,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  M.  C.  Brings,  D.D..  of  Santa  Clara.  This 
church  was  removed,  as  stated,  in  1887,  and  a  three-story  brick 
block  erected  on  the  site,  for  the  combined  uses  of  the  church 
and  as  a  business  block.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after,  this  was  one  of  the  most  siibstantial  and  useful 
buildings  in  the  eity.  The  first  floor  and  the  front  of  the  second 
and  third  floors  are  rented  for  business  offices,  and  the  rear  of 
the  second  and  third  stories  contains  the  auditorium.  This  new 
church  was  dedicated  on  Febniary  26,  1888.  Rev.  R.  S.  Cantine, 
of  Los  Angeles,  preaching  the  dedicator^'  sermop. 

Recently,  the  congregation  outgrew  these  quarters,  and  the 
building  was  sold  in  1905  and  plans  prepared  for  a  new  church. 
The  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  July  1.  1906,  Bishop 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Ifexieo,  delivering  the  principal 
address.  The  new  church  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  city,  and  has  cost  about  $65,000.  The  lots,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  C  Streets,  are  worth  about  $35,000. 

This  congregation  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  strong  and 
active  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  Among 
the  ministers  who  have  served  at  different  times  are  found  the 
following  names:  G.  W,  B.  McDonald,  I.  H.  Cox.  D.  A.  Drvden, 
H.  H.  Dougherty.  W.  Inch  (who  died  Pebniar\-  12,  1871),  J.  R. 
Tasev,  James  Wickes,  G.  S,  Hickev.  T.  S.  Routs.  M.  M.  Bovard, 
J.  L.  Mann,  A.  H.  Tevis,  P.  T.  Cool.  A.  M.  Bunker,  T.  S.  Uren, 
E.  S,  Chase.  M.  F.  Colburn,  L.  M.  Hartley.  R.  L.  Bruce.  A.  M, 
Gibbons,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Dr,  Lewis  Guild. 

The  Central  M.  E.  Church,  at  the  comer  of  Twenty-sixth  Street 
and  Harrison  Avenue,  was  established  January'  12.  1887,  with 
a  membership  of  12,  under  care  of  Rev,  J.  T.  Foote.  The  comer- 
stone  was  laid  July  31,  1887,  Bishop  Powler  officiating.  Among 
the  pastors  have  been:  D.  H.  Gillan,  J.  Pittenper,  and  C.  M. 
Christ.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Bede  A.  Johnson.  There  is 
a  parsonage,  and  the  congregation  is  a  prosperous  one. 

There  is  a  prosperous  German  M.  E.  Church,  in  its  own  build- 
ing at  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets.  This  chnrch  was  oi^anized  in 
1887  and  the  building  was  first  used  on  April  4,  1888.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  L.  C.  Pfaffineer.  Suocnedine  him.  L.  E. 
Schneider.  F.  A.  Werth.  and  Mr.  Schroeder  served.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Frederick  Bonn. 

A  Scandinavian  M.  E.  Church  wa-s  organized  in  1880. 

The  African  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  1888.  with  a  mem- 
bership of  9.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hillery  was  the  first  pastor,  and  after 
him  appear  the  names  of  "W.  E.  De  Claybrook  and  Rev.  Price 
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Haywood.    Their  place  of  worship  is  at  No.  1645  Front  Street. 

The  Bethel  African  M.  E.  Church  meets  on  Union  Street  near 
H.  Among  the  pastors  are  Rev.  Georjie  A.  Bailey  and  W,  M. 
Viney. 

The  Coronado  M.  E.  Church  was  orjraiiized  in  1887,  with  20 
members.  The  congregation  has  a  good  property.  The  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  Silas  S.  Sprowles,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
A.  In  wood. 

The  First  Free  Jlethodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1897  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Ebey  and  wife.  W.  H.  Tucker  and 


wife,  F.  F.  Allen  and  wife,  Virginia  JI.  Walters,  and  Maggie  A. 
Niekle.  Meetings  had  been  held  the  previous  year  at  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Mission,  and  immediately  prior  to  the  organization  in 
a  tent  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  G  Streets.  A  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1899.  on  the  same  site,  which  was  dedicated  on 
Januarj'  1,  1900,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hart,  of  Alameda,  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev,  W.  G.  Lopeman,  and  following  him  were  Revs, 
C.  B.  Ebey,  James  Seals,  E.  G.  Albright,  John  B.  Roberts,  and 
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J.  Q.  Murray.  A  lot  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Beech  Streets 
was  purchased  in  1900,  and  the  church  building  moved  to  that 
location.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Roberts,  a  parsooaf^  was 
built  adjoining  the  church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  a  strong  and  act- 
ive organization.  In  1871,  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  purchased  for 
the  Society  two  lota  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  D 
Streets.  A  few  years  later,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Allen  was 
appointed  pastor  for  San  Diego,  and  arrived  November  23,  1882. 
The  first  service  was  held  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  in 
llubbell's  Hall.  The  congregation  then  worshipped  in  the  old 
Masonic  Hall  until  their  church  building  was  ready.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1884. 
The  new  edifice  was  called  "Keener  Chapel."  It  was  dedicated 
May  11,  1884,  Rev.  W.  B.  Stradley,  of  Los  Angeles,  preachinir 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  this 
building  was  provided  by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and 
the  congregation  began  its  work  out  of  debt.  The  lots  were  after- 
ward exchanged  for  one  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and 
C  Streets,  and  the  chapel  was  removed  to  the  new  location  and 
at  the  same  time  considerably  improved,  as  well  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  parsonage. 

Mr.  Alien  remained  until  November,  1884,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  succeeded  by  "W.  W.  Welsh.  Then  fol- 
lowed R.  Pratt.  E.  T.  Hodges.  James  Ilealev,  R.  W.  Bailev.  J. 
F.  C.  Finlev.  James  ITealev  again,  W.  H.  Dyer.  A.  C.  Bane.  R. 
W.  Rowland.  S.  W.  Walker.  C.  S.  Perry.  C.  S.  MeCausland.  R. 
P.  Howett,  M.  P.  SharlH>rongh,  and  S.  E.  Allison,  the  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  Allison  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  served  in  the 
Texan  and  New  Mexican  Conferences  before  coming  here.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  Conference  in  litOO,  and 
came  to  San  Diego  in  1905.  The  total  enrollment  of  this  church 
organization  is  493,  and  the  present  membership  about  125. 

BAPTISTS 

Although  the  Methodists  t>egan  holding  services  in  private 
houses  earlier,  the  Baptists  were  before  them  in  the  organization 
of  a  congregation  and  the  building  of  a  church  edifice,  being  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Episcopalians.  The  first  congregation  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  C.  F.  Weston  on  June  5, 1869.  He  had  been  preach- 
ing at  the  government  barracks  since  the  preceding  February.  At 
this  organization,  W.  S.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Jacob  Allen  were  chosen 
deacons  and  E.  W.  S.  Cole,  clerk.  The  church  building  was  com- 
menced in  August  and  opened  for  worship  October  3,  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  it.  This  building  was  on 
Seventh  Street  near  F,  on  a  lot  given  by  Mr.  Horton.    He  also 
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gave  the  young  cougregation  a  church  bell — the  iirst  one  ever 
used  in  new  San  Diego.  The  formal  dedication  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  and  Rev.  B.  S.  MeLafferty,  of  Marys- 
ville,  preached  the  sermon.  Jlr.  MeLafferty  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  congregation,  and  arrived  for  that  piirpcse  on 
December  18,  1S69.  The  present  church  building,  on  Tenth  and 
E  Streets,  was  built  in  1888,  and  cost  $32,000.  The  First  Bap- 
tist Church  was  incorporated  on  August  19,  1887. 

Mr.  MeLafferty  remained  in  San  Diego  a  year  and  a  half. 
Resigning  in  January,  1873,  he  was  succeeded  by  0,  AV.  Gates, 


OLD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  autumn  of  IS83.  and  (s  atlll  aU 


who  remained  eight  years.  Then  followed  Revs.  A.  J.  Sturte- 
vant,  one  year;  Edwin  C.  Hamilton,  one  year;  W.  H.  Stenger, 
two  years;  A.  Chapman,  two  months;  E.  P.  Smith,  two  months; 
W.  P.  Harper,  from  1888  to  1893  (during  which  time  the  new 
church  was  built) ;  A.  E.  Knapp,  1893  to  1900.  The  present  pas- 
tor. Rev.  W.  B.  Hinson,  took  charge  the  first  Sunday  in  June, 
1900,  coming  direct  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  church  has  n  membership  of  nearly  700  and  is 
strong  and  active. 
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Among  its  activities,  the  First  Baptist  Church  maintains  a 
number  of  missions.  One  was  oi^anized  at  Old  Town  in  1888, 
in  charge  of  H.  S.  Hanson,  and  maintained  for  some  years.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  only  Protestant  religious  organ- 
ization ever  made  in  Old  Town.  Missions  were  also  organized 
several  years  ago  at  National  City,  Coronado  and  Chollas  Valley. 
The  Grand  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  on  Grand  Avenue  between 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

I  on  the  northwwt  comer  of  Tenth  ai 


Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Streets,  was  organized  in.  1889  as 
A  mission  of  the  First  Church. 

Other  Baptist  organizations  are  the  Baptist  Scandinavian 
Church,  organized  in  1888.  On  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  H 
Streets,  is  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church.  The  Second  Baptist 
Church  (colored)  was  organized  in  1888,  with  a  membership  of 
thirty,  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Smith.  Their  place  of  worship  is  on  B 
Street,  between  Front  and  First,  and  among  the  pastors  have 
been:  M.  E.  Sykes.  J.  H.  Clisby,  and  M.  A.  Mitchell. 
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PRESIiVTl-RIAXS 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  June  7,  1869— 
only  two  days  after  the  Baptists,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  mis- 
sionary of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific.  There  were  13  members, 
and  Charles  Russell  Clarke,  David  Lamb,  and  Samuel  Merrill 
were  elected  elders.  The  first  j)astor  was  Rev.  J.  S.  McDonald. 
He  began  his  labors  in  April,  1870.  The  sen-iees  were  held  in 
private  houses  until  Mr.  McDonald's  arrival,  and  after  that  in 
Horton's  Hall.      Jlr.  Ilorton  save  the  society  two  lots  on  the 


OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Erected  on  Eighth  Street  near  D  in  1S7I.    The  structure  in  Btil 


southwest  comer  of  Ei^'hth  and  D  Streets,  and  on  these  a  build- 
ing was  soon  after  erected,  and  dedicated  June  18,  1871,  Rev. 
W.  A.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco,  preaching  the  dedicatory"  ser- 
mon. In  1888,  the  present  church  building  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished, at  a  cost  of  *:J6.000. 

Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  F.  L.  Nash, 
From  1875  to  1880  the  church  was  supplied  by  Revs.  James  Rob- 
ertson, John  W.  Partrid^'e,  Mr.  Lanman,  James  Woods,  and  Dr. 
Phelps.  Rev.  Richard  V.  Dodyc  liegan  his  pastorate  in  1880  and 
continued  until  his  death,  Febrnar\-  2f>.  1885.    For  the  following 
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three  years  the  iDeumbents  were  H.  A.  Lounsbury  aod  H.  I. 
Stern.  Oa  January  1,  1887,  Kev.  W.  B.  Noble  became  the  pas- 
tor, and  during  his  incumbency  the  present  church  was  built. 
The  (^urch  suffered  severely  after  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  hav- 
ing a  debt  of  more  than  $20,000,  and  it  was  onh-  by  a  hard 
struggle  that  the  loss  of  the  property  was  prevented.  Rev.  F. 
Merton  Smith  became  the  pastor  in  1894,  but  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp,  who  died  in  1900. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Taylor  commenced  his  work  in  1901.  During  his  pas- 
torate the  church  debt  was  paid  and  the  congregation  greatly 
enlarged.  On  November  19,  1904,  Mr.  Taylor  was  drowned  in 
San  Diego  Bay.  He  was  greatly  beloved.  His  successor,  Rev. 
Harvey  S.  Jordan,  of  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  present 
incumbent.  The  membership  of  the  church  is  about  600.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  influences  for  good  in  the 
community.  It  has  two  Women's  Jlissionary  Societies,  a  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  a  large  Christian  Endeavor  membership,  and  a  num- 
ber of  missions  are  supported,  including  a  Chinese  mission,  a 
school  for  Chinese  children,  and  churches  in  several  suburban 
towns. 

The  First  United  Presbrterian  Church  was  organized  on  Aug- 
ust 18.  1888,  in  the  Holt  House,  on  H  Street  near  Fifteenth,  bv 
the  installation  of  J.  W.  Collins,  J.  L.  Griffin  and  E.  T.  Hill  as 
elders,  and  the  election  of  Robert  Blair,  Daniel  Andrew,  and 
W.  h.  Hamilton  as  trustees.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev,  Robert 
G.  Wallace,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  church,  who  began  his 
pastorate  in  November,  1887.  and  ended  October  31,  1897.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Re\-.  Samuel  J.  Shaw.  D.D..  who  is  the  pres- 
ent minister. 

lUiBREW  COXGREGATICN 

The  Hebrews  of  Ran  Diego  have  maintained  an  organization 

since  1872.     Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  at 

private  houses  for  the  observance  of  fast  daj's.    The  Herald  of 

(VinhAi.  «    ift.'^l    QBvs.    "ThA  TBm^lit^  of  San  Diego,  faithful 

■ved  their  New  Year's 

ilemnity.    The  Day  of 

ewLS   Franklin.   Jacob 

nly  three  Hebrews  in 

the  former  gentleman, 

prayers. ' ' 

ongregation  took  place 
in  Old  Town ;  it  was 
ation.  The  oi^anizers 
and  E.  Loe  wen  stein. 
Unitarian  Church,  hut 
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only  on  the  Jewish  New  Tear  and  Day  of  Atonement.     There 
were  at  first  eighteen  members. 

In  1888,  the  congregation  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
as  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  with  a  membership  of  55.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  Marcos  Schiller  (who  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death,  in  1904) ;  vice-president,  H. 
Welisch;  secretary,  A.  Blocbman;  treasurer,  A.  Lippman.  In 
the  following  year,  a  synagogue  was  built  and  dedicated,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Beech  and  Second  Streets.  The  first  Rabbi 
was  Samuel  Freuder,  who  organized  the  new  congregation;  the 
second  was  A.  Danziger,  who  served  in  1886.     E.  Freud  was 


rabbi  in  1887-8.  and  Dr.  Marx  Moses  from  1890  to  1894.  There 
has  been  no  rabbi  since.  The  congregation  is  small,  having  only 
22  contributing  members. 

FIRST  UXITARIAN  SOCIETY 

The  First  Unitarian  Society  began  in  a  Sunday-school  which 

was  organized  and  held  for  the  first  time  in  Horton's  Hall,  June 

22,  1873.    Mr.  Horton  gave  the  use  of  the  hall  and  organ.    C.  S. 
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IlamJlton  was  chosen  president ;  Mrs.  Kiiapp.  secretary  and  trea'*- 
urer;  Mrs.  Ilaight.  musical  director,  and  Miss  Carrie  Kills. organ- 
ist. The  attendance  increased  from  13  to  50,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Maj'  became  the  pastor.  Amonft  the  earlv  members  were  M.  A. 
Luce.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  A.  E.  Horton.  E.  W.  Morse.  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, y\r.  IIuboD,  A.  Overbaugh,  and  their  families.  The  first 
public  service  was  on  Easter  Sunday.  1874.  At  a  meeting  held 
March  11,  1877.  Rev.  David  A.  Cronyn  was  chosen  pastor.  M. 
A.  Luee  became  president  of  the  Society  at  the  same  meeting,  aud 
has  acted  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  Januarj',  1882.  A  lot  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  F  Streets  was  purchased  and  the 
tirst  church  building:  erected  there  in  that  year,  and  dedicated 
AuKUst  26, 1883.  Kev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  of  San  Francisco,  deliv- 
ered the  sermon  and  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  of  Riverside,  assisted. 
Additions  were  made  to  this  building  in  1887.  This  building  was 
burned  on  Sunday  afternoon.  February  17,  1895.  Following 
this,  the  society  occupied  the  old  Louis  Opera  House.  They  then 
leased  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  between  C  and  D, 
and  built  the  present  TTnity  Hall  upon  it.  The  society  also  owns 
a  lot  on  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  C  Streets,  upon  which  it  is  plan- 
ning to  place  a  new  building  at  an  earlv  date.  The  pastors,  after 
those  named,  were:  B.  F.  McDaniel,'l887  to  1892;  J.  F.  Dot- 
ton,  from  1894 ;  Solon  Lauer.  from  1895 ;  Elijah  R.  Watson,  from 
1899  to  "the  pre.sent  time.    The  membership  is  about  200. 

rmST  SPIRITVAI.  SOCIETY 

The  First  Spiritualist  Society  was  incorporated  in  July,  1885. 
Services  were  held.iii  Lafayette  Hall  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1903  the  society  built  its  hall  on  Seventh  Street  between  A  and  B. 
The  building  cost  about  $6,000,  and  was  dedicated  in  March. 
1904.     Clara  A.  Beck  is  president  of  the  society, 

COXGREGA  TIOX'ALISTS 

Many  of  the  Ci>ngreEationalists  who  came  to  new  San  Diego 
at  an  early  day  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterians.  But  in  Aug- 
ust, 1886.  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  of  their  own  faith.  Twelve  of  these  people  met 
at  the  home  of  Frank  A.  Stephens,  on  Tenth  and  P  Streets,  and 
made  a  preliminarv-  organization.  These  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Stephens,  who  now  live  in  Los  Angeles;  Arch.  Ste- 
phens and  J.  P.  Davies,  who  are  now  deceased:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oeorge  W.  Marston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  !M.  T.  Gilmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Arch.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Davies. 
who  are  still  active  workers  in  the  church.      The  congregation 
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was  organized  a  month  later,  with  Rev.  J.  II.  Ilarwood  as  pastor, 
aDd  78  members.  The  first  public  service  was  held  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  rooms  in  Dunham's  Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  October  10,  1886. 
This  hall  was  soon  too  small  for  the  eon<;regation.  A  lot  was 
leased  on  the  comer  of  State  and  F  Streets  and  a  tabernacle 
erected.  This  building  was  completed  in  January,  1887,  and  ded- 
icated the  following  month.  It  was  in  1896,  during  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Norton  and  largely  through  his  efforts. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


that  the  present  church  building  was  constructed.  The  move- 
ment began  in  February,  and  at  one  meeting  on  May  10th, 
$17,000  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  A  lot  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sixth  and  A  Streets  was  purchased;  the  comer 
stone  was  laid  in  November,  1896,  and  the  church  was  cumpleted 
and  dedicated  on  July  4,  1897.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
church  edifices  in  the  city.  It  cost  !|!23.jj00,  and  with  the  ground 
is  today  worth  probably  $50,000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
800.  The  church  is  a  strong  and  active  one,  with  a  membership 
of  464,  and  supports  a  number  of  activities — among  others,  a 
foreign  missionarv'. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Harwood  was  succeeded,  Dear  the  close  of  1887,  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Silcox,  of  Winnipeg,  JIanitoba,  who  served  until  Aug- 
ust, 1889,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Field,  W.  C.  Merrill,  and  Stephen  A.  Norton,  respectively.  The 
latter  remained  seven  years.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Clar- 
ence T.  Brown,  who  came  in  1903. 

The  Second  Congregfltional  Church,  known  as  the  Logan 
Heights  Church,  had  its  beginning  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
November,  1887,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  "White,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  began 
to  preach  in  the  schoolhouse  on  Twenty-seventh  Street.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1888,  the  church  building  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Kearney  Avenue  was  dedicated,  Mr.  Silcox  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. The  Land  &  Town  Company  gave  the  lots  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Congregational  Church  contributed  liberally  to 
the  building  fund.  Mr.  White  resigned  in  the  following  Aug- 
ust, and  F,  B.  Perkins  became  the  pastor.  He  remained  two 
years  and  resigned  in  1890.  George  A.  Hall  was  then  the  pastor 
until  March  24,  1895.  His  successor  was  R.  T.  Earl,  who  min- 
istered until  1902.  Since  then  J.  L.  Pearson  and  Henry  JI. 
Lyman  have  supplied  the  pulpit.  Rev.  E.  E,  P.  Abbott  is  now 
the  resident  pastor. 

The  Chinese  Mission,  organized  in  1885,  is  sustained  by  the 
American  Missionary'  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

CEXTRAl  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
The  Central  Christian  Church  was  organized  October  27,  1886, 
with  28  charter  members.  Rev.  R.  6.  Hand  was  the  first  min- 
ister. Henry  Drury  and  W.  B.  Cloyd  were  elected  elders,  and 
B.  F.  Boone,  John  Coates,  and  A.  J.  Burns,  deacons.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  various  halls.  During  the  boom,  the 
church  purchased  its  first  lot,  on  Thirteenth  Street  between  P 
and  G.  Here  a  frame  church  was  built  and  the  first  service  in 
it  held  on  December  11,  1887,  the  sermon  being  by  R«v.  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Hand  remained  only  a  few  months  and  was  succeeded  by 
A.  B.  Griffith,  who  remained  less  than  a  year.  For  a  year  after 
this  the  pastor  was  John  L.  Brant,  now  a  noted  preacher.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Markle  came  next  and  remained  three  years.  In  1893  B.  C. 
Hagerman  became  the  pastor  and  served  two  years.  In  1895  the 
present  pastorate  began  under  W.  E.  Crabtree. 

The  church  was  regularly  incorporated  in  1899.  Two  years 
later  the  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Ninth  and  F  Streets  was 
purchased,  later  an  adjoining  lot  added,  and  the  church  building 
removed  to  the  new  location.  Upon  this  ground  a  verj"  substan- 
tial and  beautiful  church  building  is  soon  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.  During  its  early  years  the  church  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle, but  is  now  prosperous.    The  church  has  a  number  of  well- 
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sustained  activities  and  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  infiu- 
ential  elements  in  the  religious  life  of  the  eity. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  was  organized  January  21, 
1888,  with  a  membership  of  10.  Their  church  at  Eighteenth  and 
G  Streets  was  immediately  occupied.  It  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  350,  and  the  society  owns  it  free  of  debt,  with  a  lot  100x176 
feet.  The  first  pastor  was  Elder  W.  M.  Healey.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elder  H.  A.  St.  John.  The  present  elder  is  Frederick 
I.  Richardson. 


FIRST  I.ITHERAN  CMCRCII 

The  First  Lutheran  Church  was  organiKed  March  18,  1888, 
with  31  memhers.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  the  previous 
month  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Davidson.  C.  W,  Heisler,  of  Los  Angeles, 
aided  in  the  organization.  The  first  officers  were:  F.  P.  David- 
son and  A.  W.  Smenner,  elders,  and  Isaac  Ulrick,  H.  Seebold, 
and  R.  H.  Young,  deacons.  E.  R.  Wagner  was  chosen  pastor, 
and  conducted  his  first  service  October  21,  1888,  in  Good  Tem- 
plars' Hall  on  Third  Street.    Services  wore  soon  after  removed 
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to  Louis  Opera  House  and  held  there  for  six  months,  then  iu  the 
old  Methodist  Church.  Tlie  congregation  then  purchased  the  lot 
where  the  present  church  building  stands.  The  church  building 
was  begun  in  1893,  the  cornerstone  laid  on  July  30th,  and  the 
dedication  made  April  8. 1894.  The  building  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700.  The  value  of  the  property  is  now  estimated  at 
$20,000. 

Dr.  Wagner  resigned  November  1,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  in 
February,  1892,  by  C.  W.  llaggart,  of  Salina,  Kansas.  He  served 
until  October  17,  1897,  when  he  resigned.  The  present  pastor, 
John  E,  Hoick,  began  his  pastorate  March  10,  1898.  The  church 
is  out  of  debt  and  prosperous,  and  numbers  about  150  members, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has  a  handsome 
building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Grant  Ave- 
nue. The  congregation  numbers  over  100.  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Kiessel 
is  the  pastor. 

The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  1121  Sixth  Street.  Adell 
Burkhead  is  the  minister. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons) 
maintains  an  organization,  which  meets  at  No.  752  Fifth  Street. 

The  Christian  Scientists  make  the  latest  addition  to  the  city's 
congregations,  with  an  unique  building  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Ash  and  Third  Streets,  completed  and  occupied  this  year,  C. 
H.  Clark  is  the  reader  to  this  active  organization. 

The  Union  Church  at  La  JoUa  is  an  unique  oi^anization. 
There  not  being  sufficient  population  to  support  separate  denom. 
inations.  the  people  of  all  denominations  united  and  organized  a 
Union  Church,  on  March  11,  1897.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
following  October.  The  first  pastor  was  William  L.  Johnson, 
two  years;  the  next,  J,  L.  Pearson,  three  years.  The  present 
pastor  is  Mr.  Lathe.  Daniel  Cleveland,  of  San  Diego,  conducted 
services  during  the  intervals  between  the  different  pastors.  In 
1905,  the  Episcopalians  formed  a  separate  organization  in  La 
Jolla  and  now  have  regular  services.  Recently,  the  Presbyterians 
also  took  similar  action.  The  Union  Church,  however,  was  never 
so  strong  and  active  as  at  present. 

The  Peniel  Mission,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Mission,  and  a  number  of  other  missionary  organiza- 
tions, as  well  a-s  the  Salvation  Army,  are  actively  represented. 

YOUNG  ^fEN'S  CHRfSTLAN  ASSOCIATfON 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  so  strong  and  its 
work  so  important  that  it  is  believed  a  somewhat  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  its  growth  is  warranted. 
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The  association  was  organized  in  March,  1882,  and  for  a  few 
months  held  its  meetings  in  Hubbell's  Hall,  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  F  Streets.  There  is  no  record  of  any  active  work  in 
1883,  but  in  June,  1884,  it  was  reorganizfd  and  the  old  Masonic 
Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  rented  for  its  use.  at  $5  per  month.  In 
Augiist.  1885,  C.  L.  Sturges  was  engaged  as  general  secretary, 
and  from  this  time  on  an  open  room  for  young  men's  nse  was 
maintained.  In  May,  1886,  J.  A.  Rogers  was  elected  general  sec- 
retary, with  the  modest  salary  of  $35  per  month  and  the  use  of 
a  small  room  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  continued  in  the  position 
till  July,  1890. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  remarkable  success  in  building  up  the  associa- 
tion. His  character  was  an  interesting  and  noble  one.  Although 
probably  not  over  sixty  years  of  age,  his  white  hair  and  partial 
blindness  gave  him  an  older  appearance ;  yet  he  was  a  fresh,  vig- 
orous, cheerful  man,  with  power  to  please  and  attach  boys  and 
young  men.  He  had  been  a  locomotive  engineer  and  ran  a  fast 
express  out  of  New  York  City.  Without  technical  traiuing,  he 
was  nevertheless  admirably  fitted  for  the  peculiar  pioneer  work 
in  the  exciting  times  of  1887  and  1888,  Hundreds  of  young  men 
came  under  his  friendly  Christian  influence.  The  little  Dunham 
House  Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  was  the  scene  of  crowded  Sunday 
meetings  and  many  social  gatherings  and  entertainments. 

The  association  had  no  p-mnasium  in  those  days,  but  as  early 
as  1886  three  or  four  classes  had  been  formed,  the  principal  one 
beinp:  for  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  members  were  active  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  also  paid  regular  visits  to  the  coiinty  jail. 
The  rapid  gr<)wth  in  Mr.  Rogers'  administration  is  shown  by  the 
treasurer's  expense  account,  the  rent  being  increased  in  the  first 
year  from  $5  to  $40  per  month  and  the  secretarj''s  salary  from 
$.?5  to  $75.  In  1887  the  as.soeiation  bought  two  lots  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Seventh  and  G  Streets.  Plans  for  a  building  to 
cost  about  $80,000  were  drawn  and  bids  for  its  construction 
received ;  but  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  early  in  1888,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design.  Early  in  1888  the  association 
moved  to  rooms  on  Seventh  Street,  just  north  of  G,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  build,  and  a  large  reading  room  was  fitted  up  on  the 
first  floor.  The  membership  at  that  time  was  200.  Later  in  the 
year,  owing  to  high  rent  ($150  per  month),  another  move  was 
made,  to  the  two-story  residence  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Eighth  and  G  Streets.  The  whole  house  was  occupied,  and  here 
the  association  had.  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  convenient 
class-rooms.  But  the  financial  stringency  compelled  another 
move  in  a  few  months,  and  the  association  then  took  up  its  quar- 
ters in  a  one-stor>'  building  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street 
between  E  and  F,  where  it  remained  for  about  a  year. 
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W.  A.  Sloane,  Republican ;  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  Democratic ; 
and  Daniel  Stone,  People's  Party.  The  Union  of  April  3d  made 
the  following  comments  on  the  result: 

The  total  vote  polled  yesterday,  3297,  shows  better  than 
words  how  hotly  the  battle  was  fought,  yet  in  spite  of  the 
many  conflicting  factions  there  was  no  special  outnaril  excite' 
ment,  and  at  many  of  the  polling  places  there  were  no  hangers- 
on.  The  total  vote  of  the  city  last  November  was  3327,  while 
this  year's  vote  on  the  mnnicipal  election  only  is  but  30  behind. 
All  sorts  of  reports  were  current  as  to  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  bets  were  made  on  all  subjects;  but  nothing  was 
more  clear  than  that  everybody  was  at  sea  as  to  the  result. 
The  strength  of  the  A.  P.  A.  vote,  the  meteoric  quality  of  the 
Carlson  element,  tbe  water  question,  the  civic  federation  move- 
ment, and  personal  considerations  were  some  of  the  disturbing 
factors,  and  these  left  their  mark  on  the  result.  Not  any  single 
party  element  can  claim  the  victory  and  none  is  left  entirely 
without  something  to  show  for  its  work. 

In  1897,  C.  P.  Holland  was  the  Democratic  and  Xon-Partisan 
choice  for  mayor,  and  D.  C.  Reed  was  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  Union,  however,  which  had  heretofore  supported  the  regular 
Republican  nominees,  refused  to  support  Reed,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son his  affiliation  with  the  Municipal  Ownership  Club,  which,  it 
alleged,  was  backed  by  the  San  Diego  Fhime  Company.  The 
Union  also  opposed  Mr.  Holland,  alleging  that  he  was  the  orig- 
inal choice  of  the  Flume  Company  and  that  the  Xon-Partisan 
organization  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Municipal  Ownership  Club. 
It  therefore  gave  its  support  to  JIajor  Henry  Sweeney,  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  Carlson  ran  again  and  there  was  also  a  Pop- 
ulist ticket,  headed  by  A.  C.  Jlouser.  In  the  result.  Reed  came 
in  first,  Holland  second,  and  Carlson  third.  Jtouser  and  Sweeney 
each  received  a  few  votes,  also  fleorge  D.  Copeland, 

An  interesting  question  was  raised  in  this  campaign  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  Major  Sweeney,  who  was  a  retired  army  offtcer.  It 
was  claimed  that  for  this  reason  he  was  ineligible,  but  the  Union 
disputed  this,  alleging  thst  the  question  had  been  raised  and  set- 
tled in  other  eases,  and  that  there  was  no  bar  to  his  holding  the 
office,  if  elected. 

In  the  election  of  1890,  the  question  of  municipal  ownership 
of  the  water  system  cut  considerable  figure.  The  candidates  for 
mayor  were:  D.  C,  Reed.  Republican ;  Edwin  M.  Capps.  Demo- 
cratic; and  John  A.  Helphingstine,  Socialist  Labor  party.  The 
battle  was  really  between  the  Flume  (Company  and  the  South- 
ern California  Mountain  Water  Company.  According  to  the 
Union,  the  Flume  Company  was  doing  its  best  to  thwart  the 
work  of  Balieock's  company  by  lawsuits,  etc.,  and  was  now  tr\'- 
ing  to  put  into  the  mayor's  chair  a  man  known  to  be  violentlj- 
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opposed  to  Babeoek.  Capps  was  city  eagiDeer  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  and  had  repeatedly  rejected  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  Moreno  syjitem.  The  Mountain  Water  Company  pre- 
ferred Reed,  who  was  not  unfriendly  to  them,  to  Capps,  Capps 
was  elected  by  221  votes  over  Keed,  and  Helphingstine  received 
70  votes. 

In  1901  the  contest  was  between  Frank  P.   Frary,   Repub- 
lican, Patterson  Sprigc,  Democrat,  and  Frank  Simpson,  Soeial- 


o  ranks  amoTiE  the  foremoit  merchimU.  and  who  created  the  most,  powerful  political 

orvuiiEAtfon  In  the  city's  hietory.    ChHracterizH]  as  "Bobs"  by  his  opponents, 

Tecoffnized  sb  jeiider  by  hu  followers,  his  BQpreinacy  on  the  hard^ 

roDiht  Held  ot  poKlice  is  unquestioned  by  either 


ist.    Frary  was  elected ;  the  vote :    Frary,  1,674 ;  Sprigg,  1,000 ; 
Simpson,  157. 

In  1903,  Mayor  Frary  was  renomiuBted  by  the  Republicans, 
James  E.  Wadham  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  Frank 
Simpson  the  nominee  of  the  Socialists.  The  Democrats  adopted 
a  platform  which  contained  some  advanced  ideas,  particularly 
in  relation  to  public  ownership  of  gas  and  electricity  and  the 
development   of   the   pueblo  lands   with   a  view   to   producing 
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income  aad  thereby  providing  for  "progress  without  taxation." 
The  large  Republican  majority  was  not  entirely  overcome,  but 
was  materlEiIIy  decreased,  the  vote  being  as  follows: 

Frary,  1,469;  Wadham,  1,312;  Simpson,  219. 

The  election  of  1905  marked  the  rise  of  the  "anti-boss"  spirit 
in  the  Republican  party  and  emphasized  the  demand  for  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  public  ownership  in  relation  to  the 
water  supply.  Captain  John  L.  Sehon,  a  retired  army  officer, 
had  become  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  reform  element  by  his 
independent  course  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  logical  candidate  of  those  opposed  to  the 
Republican  organization.  Nominated  by  the  Independents  and 
endorsed  by  the  Democrats,  he  made  a  vigorous  campaign,  which 
aroused  an  equally  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Republicans,  who 
selected  Danville  F.  Jones  as  their  candidate  for  mayor.  The 
Socialists  nominated  W.  J.  Kirkwood. 

The  Jones-Sehon  campaign  was  marked  by  one  incident  of 
peculiar  interest.  This  was  the  controversy  over  the  eligibility 
of  a  retired  army  officer  for  civil  office.  The  case  was  elaborately 
argued  in  the  newspapers  by  prominent  lawyers,  who  were  about 
equally  divided  on  the  legal  question  involved.  Captain  Sehon 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority,  but  his  friends  believed  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  him  from  taking  office.  The 
event  proved  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  as  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  the  superior  court.  The  mayor-elect  disappeared 
from  the  city  and  could  not  be  found  by  the  officers  who  wanted 
to  serve  papers  in  the  suit.  He  returned  just  before  midnight 
in  the  last  moments  of  Mayor  Prary's  expiring  term,  and,  at 
the  first  minute  of  the  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  entered 
the  city  hall,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  executive  offices, 
and  proclaimed  himself  mayor  of  San  Diego. 

The  city  awakened  the  next  morning  to  learn  that  the  man 
whom  it  had  chosen  as  chief  executive  was  in  full  possession  of 
the  municipal  government  and  that  nothing  but  ouster  proceed- 
ings could  now  defeat  the  popular  will.  The  case  was  bitterly 
fought  through  all  the  courts.  The  superior  court  decided 
against  the  mayor,  but  was  overruled  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  supreme  court  of  California  sustained  the  court  of  appeals, 
so  that  Mayor  Sehon  remained  in  peaceful  possession  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  city  what  is  generally  r^arded  as  the  most 
notable  administration  in  its  history.  The  mayor's  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  Benningion  disaster  and  the  San  Francisco  catas- 
trophe won  the  approval  of  his  bitterest  opponents,  while  his 
management  of  public  affairs  was  heartily  commended  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  by  the  newspaper 
which  had  most  earnestly  opposed  his  election. 

The  vote:    Sehon,  2,018;  Jones,  1,376;  Kirkwood,  483. 
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CHAPTER  III 

^  LATER  JOURNALISM  AND  UTERATURE 

5  BOM  1860  to  1868,  San  Diego  was  without  a 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  of  any  kind. 
The  laying  out  of  Horton'a  new  addition  and 
the  fear  that  the  population  might  be  attraoted 
that  way  caused  the  people  of  Old  Town  to 
bestir  themselves.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
Philip  Crosthwaite  paid  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jeff  Gatewood,  at  San  Andreas,  in 
Calaveras  County.  Colonel  Oatewood  was  publishing  the  8an 
Andreas  Begiiter,  and  the  desire  to  have  his  sister  near  him  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  something  for  Old  Town  prompted  Cros- 
thwaite to  propose  that  he  should  remove  his  newspaper  plant 
to  San  Diego.  The  proposal  interested  Gatewood  so  much  that 
he  came  to  San  Diego  and  investigated  the  conditions.  He  found 
the  San  Diegans  responsive  to  his  desires ;  they  gave  him  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising  contracts  which  he  felt  would  justify 
the  venture;  and,  liking  the  place,  he  determined  to  make  the 
change. 

Returning  to  San  Andreas,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Edward  W.  Bushyhead,  who  had  been  his  foreman,  and  also 
employed  J.  N.  Brisefio.  When  the  paper  was  issued,  however, 
Briseno's  name  appeared  as  publisher  and  Bushyhead 's  did  not 
appear  at  all,  because  Bushyhead,  upon  his  arrival,  was  not 
impressed  with  the  town  or  the  prospects  of  the  new  ven- 
ture and  was  unwilling  to  have  his  appear;  but  the  paper 
was  really  owned  by  Gatewood  and  Bushyhead.  and  Briseno 
was  only  an  office  boy.  Gatewood  came  on  to  San  Diego  over- 
land, leaving  Bushyhead  to  pack  up  and  ship  the  outfit  and  fol- 
low by  steamer.  The  outfit  arrived  about  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember and  quarters  were  found  in  a  frame  building  belong- 
ing to  Jo8^  A.  Altamirano,  next  door  to  the  parsonage,  at  Old 
Town.  There  was  an  old  Washington  hand  press  and  a  very 
good  assortment  of  type.  By  the  3rd  of  October  they  were  suf- 
ficiently settled  to  he  able  to  issue  a  prospectus.  A  copy  of  this 
interesting  paper  follows: 

To  the  Public ; 

On  Satnrday  next  I  will  issne  the  first  number  of  Tlie  San 
Diego  Fnton.    Those  who  wish  to  advertise  will  confer  a  favor 
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upOD  me  by  Bending  in  tlieir  advertise  men  ts  as  early  next  weak 
BS  possible.  In  order  to  insure  an  insertion  on  the  first  page 
of  the  paper,  the  copj  must  be  handed  into  tlie  office  by  next 
Tuesday  night.  I  presume  that  the  business  men  of  San  Diego 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  advertising,  and  will  therefore 
accept  with  avidity  the  opportunity  nan  offered  them. 

I  will  be  thankful  for  any  local  item  of  general  or  special 
importance,  and  particularly  request  to  be  furnished  with 
names  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  oat  harbor,  and 
with  all  matters  of  importance  to  shippers. 

From  those  who  purpose  farming  I  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  character  of  crop  they  intend  planting  and  the  prob- 
able quantity  of  acres  they  will  cultivate.  I  respectfully  in- 
■  vite  from  all  branches  of  business  such  communications  as 
will  tend  to  advance  the  multifarious  interests  of  San  Diego 
county,  and  promote  (he  general  prosperity  of  our  citizens. 

Neither  political  tirades,  nor  persona!  abuse  will  find  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Union.  As  my  object — and  such  is  my 
agreement  with  my  patrons — is  to  publish  to  the  world  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  harbor,  climate  and  soil  of  this  vicinity.  I 
hope  that  no  imposition,  exaggeration  or  prevarication  will  ever 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  may  afford  local  information  lo  the 
Union.  In  my  humble  judgment  they  need  no  such  subter- 
fuges; but  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  of  our  harbor,  climate 
and  soil  is  all  that  need  be  told,  to  insure  the  wonder  and 
win   the  admiration  of  the  world. 

As  the  Union  is  to  be  politically  neutral.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  I  can  prevent  the  expression  of  my  political  predi- 
lections except  by  steering  entirely  clear  of  politics,  therefore, 
the  Union  will  maintain  politically  a  wise  and  masterly  silence. 

For  the  many  favors  I  have  received  at  the  han^  of  the 
citizens  of  San  Diego  I  return  ray  sincere  heartfelt  thanks, 
and  only  bespeak  of  thera  the  same  kindness,  courtesy  and  eon- 
sideration  for  my  little  pet,  to  he  born  on  next  Saturday. 

Wm.  Jeff    Gatkwood. 

The  first  number  of  the  Union  cnme  nut.  as  announced,  on 
October  10.  1S6S.  It  was  a  four-page  6-column  qnarto  sheet, 
contained  IS'L-  columns  of  readinc  matter,  and  was  well  set  up 
and  printed.  In  his  salutatory.  Colonel  Oatewoftd  said  of  his 
paper: 

Its  influence  shall  be  used  in  urging  the  people  to  lay  aside 
the  animosities  engendered  within  (he  last  few  years,  and  so 
sedulously  fostered  by  the  selfish  political  aspirants  of  the 
present  day— to  foster  and  encouraKc  fealty  tn  our  political 
institutions — nbcdiencp  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  charity 
towards  all  mankind.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  pray  that  our  lives 
may  be  spared  to  see  the  waters  of  our  bay  frettinft  beneath 
the  burdens  of  busy  commerce — to  hear  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  iron  horse  as  it  spurns  the  sand  of  the  desert — toils  over 
the  mountains  and  shoots  through  the  valleys  in  its  flight  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  meet  in  our  harbor  the  rich  cargoes  from  the 
ancient  Orient — to  see  our  bay  surrounded  by  mammoth  mann- 
factnring    and    mercantile    houses,    princely    resideDces,    domei 
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snd  spires  of  cburcbes  and  seboolB  of  learning — the  streets 
teeming  with  a  prosperous  and  industrious  people,  and  our 
lovelj  valleys  lifting  to  our  genial  skies  flowers  and  fruits,  in 
tints  as  varied  and  gorgeous  as  our  incomparable  sunsets. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Union  had  a  hard 
stru^Ie.  The  subscription  list  was  nearly  a  thousand,  which 
was  very  good  for  the  time,  but  the  advertising  patronage  was 
entirely  local  and  not  verj'  renuiiierative.  In  May,  1869,  Gate- 
wood  sold  ont  to  Charles  P.  Tajisiart,  and  the  style  of  the  pub- 


WM.  JEFF  GATEWOOD 
1  a  nolabte  lawyer  in  the  early  days  of  the  Horton  period 


lishers  became  Taggart  &  Bushyhead.  Mr.  Bushyhead  says  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  dates  from  the  time  that  Taggart 
came  into  the  establishment.  lie  was  a  "rustler"  and  brought 
in  advertising  and  subscriptions  which  placed  the  paper,  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  Biit  Taggart 
had  other  interests  which  shared  his  attention,  and  he  sood 
dropped  the  Union.  He  sold  out  to  Frederick  A.  Taylor,  late 
of  San  Francisco,  who  took  charge  on  January  1,  1870.     At  the 
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time,  it  was  stated  that  the  Union  was  prosperous,  and  this  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  day  of  January  it  was 
enlai^ed  to  seven  eolumns.  Another  change  was  announced  on 
May  12th,  when  William  S.  Dodge  succeeded  to  Taylor's  inter- 
est, and  the  firm  became  Dodge  &  Bushyhead. 

By  this  time,  Horton's  Addition  was  making  considerable 
progress  and  had  begun  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  old 
town.  The  Bulletin  had  been  started  there  the  preceding  Aug- 
ust, and  was  enjoying  a  large  share  of  the  new  prosperity — a 
prosperity  from  which  the  TJnion  was  excluded  by  reason  of  its 
location.  Gatewood  had  been  the  attorney  for  the  people  of  Old 
Town  in  the  contest  over  the  removal  of  the  county  seat,  and 


.   N.   BBISENO 

and  whose  nune  sppeared  ■: 


the  Union  had  supported  their  side  of  that  contention.  But  the 
proprietors  concluded  the  fight  was  a  losing  one,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fray,  abandoned  the  old  town  and  removed  to  the 
new.  One  of  the  inducements  for  this  change  was  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Horton  to  give  the  paper  his  exclusive 
advertising  patronage,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  its  new  loca- 
tion and  helped  to  build  up  that  part  of  the  town.  This  was 
one  of  the  severest  blows  the  friends  of  Old  Town  suffered, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  infiuenced  the  final  result,  as 
the  question  was  already  in  the  courts  awaiting  decision. 

The  TJnion  announced  its  intention  to  move,  on  June  23,  1870, 
and  the  following  number,  June  30th,  was  the  first  one  issued 
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in  Horton's  Addition.  The  new  ofBce  was  in  a  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  D  Streets.  That  location  was 
then  thought  to  be  quite  out  of  town,  the  only  other  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood  being  the  little  Methodist  church  across  the 
street,  and  the  "Era  House,"  later  called  the  "Occidental." 
The  foundations  of  the  Horton  House  were  then  being  laid. 

On  September  22,  1870,  Dodge  retired  from  the  Union  and 
was  succeeded  by  Douglas  Gunn.    Gunn  had  been  employed  for 


BDWARD  W.  BUSHYHEAn 
Ona  of  the  cuir  propriaton  of  the  Union,  who  ■!»  Hrved  u  sheriff  utd  chief  of  police 


some  time  on  the  paper  as  reporter  and  printer.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability,  enterprise,  and  courage,  and  the  effects  of  his  work 
were  soon  manifest.  On  December  8th  following  his  assumption 
of  the  editorship,  the  Union  published  President  Grant's  mes- 
sage in  full,  having  received  it  by  telegraph,  and  called  it  "a 
piece  of  newspaper  enterprise  never  before  attempted  by  any 
'country  paper'  in  the  United  States."  The  like  had  certainly 
never  before  been  done  in  San  Diego.  On  March  20,  1871,  the 
Daily  Union,  the  first  daily  paper  in  San  Diego,  was  issued.  At 
that  time  only  two  daily  papers  were  published  in  Southern  Cal- 
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iforaia ;  these  being  the  News  and  the  Star,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Union  was  the  third.  Ten  days  later,  the  weekly  was 
enlarged  to  eight  columns,  and  became  the  largest  weekly  paper 
south  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
April,  John  P.  Young  (now  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle) was  employed  as  business  manager. 

Those  were  strenuous  days  for  Bushyhead  &  Gunn.  A  com- 
petent writer  says:  "We  do  not  believe  that  two  men  ever  did 
more  intensely  hard  work,  for  smaller  compensation,  than  the 
publishers  of  the  Union.  The  first  year  of  its  existence  it  [the 
daily]  spent  about  $1,200  for  telegraphic  news,  the  next  year 
about  $2,000,"  etc.  Mr.  Bushyhead  does  not  recall  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  were  poorly  paid;  he  relates  that  he  and  Mr.  Ounn 
were  able  to  put  away  $1,500  each  in  bank  every  month  at  that 
period.  The  partnership  of  Bushyhead  &  Gunn  lasted  nearly 
three  of  the  busiest  and  most  fruitful  years  of  the  life  of  the 
new  town.  Circumstances  induced  the  former  to  retire  in  June, 
1873.  He  received  $5,000  in  cash  for  his  half  interest,  and  Mr. 
Gunn  became  sole  proprietor.  A  month  later,  the  daily  was 
enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size.  These  were  in  the  palmy  days 
of  San  Diego's  first  boom — the  "Tom  Scott  boom"^and  the 
collapse  of  that  excitement,  naturally  enough,  hit  the  paper 
hard.  The  circulation  of  the  daily  continued  to  grow,  but  its 
advertising  patronage  declined  and  for  a  few  years  its  struggle 
was  a  hard  one.  In  1877,  Mr.  Gunn  stated  that  for  four  years 
he  alone  had  performed  the  entire  editorial  work,  local  report- 
ing, and  news  editing.  It  was  one  of  his  gifts  to  be  able  to 
write  rapidly,  clearly,  and  under  pressure.  Probably  few  men 
could  have  stood  the  strain  under  which  he  labored. 

By  the  year  1878,  conditions  had  so  far  improved  that  the 
Union  began  to  benefit  by  the  reaction.  On  the  first  day  of 
June,  the  office  was  removed  to  Sixth  Street,  one  door  below 
where  the  postoffice  was  then  located.  Several  quiet  but  fairly 
prosperous  years  followed,  and  in  July,  1881,  the  paper  was 
again  enlanied  and  the  first  steam  printing  press  in  San  Diego 
set  up  for  its  use.  Five  years  later,  it  was  again  enlai^d.  On 
August  3,  1886,  tir.  Gunn  retired  and  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  San  Diego  Union  Company.  The  manager  of 
this  company  was  Colonel  John  R.  Berry,  and  his  associates  were- 
"William  Collier,  now  living  at  Riverside,  and  J.  Russell  Smith. 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  city  editor  of  the  Union  about  two  years^ 
and  now  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gunn  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his  business  interests. 
Under  his  editorial  management  of  almost  sixteen  years  the 
paper  had  grown  up  with  the  town  and  had  played  an  impor- 
tant and  vital  part  in  its  development.    Soon  after,  he  built  the- 
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Express  Block,  aad  in  1889  was  chosea  and  served  as  the  first 
mayor  of  San  Diego  under  its  new  charter. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  new  company  took  charge, 
Hosmer  P.  MeKoon  acquired  an  interest,  and,  a  little  while 
after  that,  Brj'ant  Howard  and  E.  W.  Morse  came  in.  In  Feb- 
ruary', 1888,  there  was  a  white  paper  famine  which  now  seems 
amusing.  The  Union  appeared  for  a  time  printed  on  paper  of 
many  colors,  dirty  white,  terra  eotta,  and  bright  pink.  In  the 
following  May,  cards  were  issued  inviting  the  friends  of  the 
paper  to  call  and  witness  the  operation  of  its  new  double- 
cylinder  Hoe  printing  press  and  feeders.     Whole  page  descrip- 
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tions  were  given,  with  Inrge  cuts  of  the  new  press.  In  June, 
1888,  John  C.  Monteith  became  owner  of  part  of  the  stock  and 
a.S8umed  the  business  management  of  the  paper.  In  the  fall, 
Howard  M.  Kutchin  became  business  manager  and  a  few  months 
later  editor,  and  so  continued  till  June,  1889.  In  December  of 
the  year  1888  the  Union  company  purchased  the  Daily  Bee 
from  Harry  A.  Howard,  Thomas  Fitch,  and  their  associates, 
and  merged  the  two  papers  under  the  title  of  the  Sail  Diego 
Union  and  Daily  Bee.  In  the  following  year.  Berry  parted  with 
his  interest  in  the  paper  to  the  Monteiths,     Berry  went  to  Ohio 
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and  was  gone  a  few  months  and  upon  his  return  took  charge  of 
the  paper  again  in  association  with  Andrew  Pollock. 

In  1890  Colonel  Berry  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port, 
and  soon  after  his  appointment  sold  out  to  the  Messrs.  John  D. 
and  Adolph  B.  Spreckels,  who  were  then  represented  here  by 
E.  S.  Babcoek;  and  these  gentlemen  have  ever  since  been  the 
owners  and  publishers  of  the  Union.  August  1,  1890,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sacramento  Union  and  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  paper, 


JOHN  R.   BERRY 
Who  BSTVed  at  dlffen 


and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  nine  years  later.  On 
June  19, 1899,  James  MaeMullen  became  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Company,  and  is  still  its  manager.  March  8,  1900,  the 
Union  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Morning  Call  (formerly  the 
Vidette),  and  on  September  27,  1901,  it  became  the  owner  of 
the  Evening  Tribune,  which  had  been  established  since  Decem- 
ber 21,  1895.  The  publication  of  the  latter  has  been  continued. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  evening  papers  now  published  in  the  city. 
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On  the  30th  of  November,  1901,  the  editorial,  press,  and  busi- 
ness rooms  of  the  papers  were  removed  to  the  old  Horton  bank 
building,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  T)  Streets,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Union  building.  Spreekels  Broth- 
ers recently  pnrcbaeed  land  adjoining  this  building  on  the 
south  and  west,  tore  down  the  old  building,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  large,  modem  six-story  business  block,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  Union  company  better  quarters  than  any  other 
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newspaper  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  papers  have  also  been 
provided  with  new  presses  and  up-to-date  facilities  in  every 
department. 

James  MacMnllen  is  now  general  manager  of  the  Union  and 
Tribune.  George  S.  Bates  is  editor  of  the  Union,  as  he  has 
been  for  many  years.  Walter  T.  Blake  is  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. Edmund  F.  Parmelee  has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Union  since  January  1,  1888,  a  longer  continuous  service 
than  any  other  man  in  San  Diego  in  a  similar  position.  He  is 
thus  dean  of  the  newspaper  corps. 
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These  two  papers  support  the  regular  Republican  organiza- 
tion. They  have  been  developed  into  valuable  and  inSuential 
properties  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  afford  their  patrooB 
a  live  and  satisfactory  service.  The  Union  has  a  complete  file 
of  its  issues,  from  the  beginning,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
— a  mine  of  inexhaustible  interest  and  value  to  the  historian 
and  writer. 

The  pioneer  editor  and  publisher  of  Horton's  Addition  was 
William  H.  Gould,  who  began  the  publication  of  the  San  Diego 
Weekly  Bulletin  on  August  21,  1869.  It  was  a  four-page  six- 
column  paper.     In  this  first  number  Mr.  Gould  expressed  the 


opinion  that:  "There  is  nowhere  on  the  globe  a  finer  field  for 
newspaper  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of  newspaper  power  than 
exists  today  in  our  young  and  growing  city  of  San  Diego." 

The  paper  was  enlarged  to  seven  columns  in  December,  and  in 
the  following  June  Major  Ben  C.  Truman  purchased  a  half 
interest  and  became  editor  and  business  manager.  In  July, 
1871,  W.  IT.  Ogden  became  editor,  Truman  remaining  as  busi- 
ness manager.  At  the  end  of  that  year  Major  Truman's  con- 
nection with  the  paper  ceased.  On  February  13,  1872,  the  first 
number  of  the  Daily  Bulletin  appeared.  It  was  a  small  sheet 
of  five  columns  and  four  pages.  In  the  following  month  W.  W. 
Bowers  became  the  business  manager  and  D.  T.  Phillips  became 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  June.    The  paper  was  soon  after  sold 
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to  Colonel  Gatewood,  who  took  over  the  entire  plant  and  began 
issuing  a  new  paper,  called  the  World.  The  last  number  of  the 
weekly  Bulletin  was  July  13th,  and  of  the  daily,  July  23,  1872. 
The  Bulletin  was  established  by  the  friends  of  New  San  Biego 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Union  at  the  rival  town. 
The  Union  "coppered"  this  move,  however,  by  removing  to  Hor- 
ton's  Addition,  and,  having  secured  Mr.  Horton's  exclusive  pat- 
ronage, the  Bulletin  proved  unprofitable  and  soon  languished. 
It  began  as  a  Union  Republican  paper,  but  a  year  later  became 


straight  Republican  and  continued  so.  There  is  a  complete  file 
of  this  paper  in  the  public  library,  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Cleveland. 

"Will  H,  Gould  left  San  Diego  in  1874  and  had  a  checkered 
career  afterward,  lie  established  papers  at  San  Bernardino, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  places,  none  of  which  lived  long,  and 
was  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Bee  in  1887-88. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  World  was  issued  July  25,  1872, 
and  the  weekly  two  days  later.    The  daily  was  a  small  quarto 
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sheet,  with  four  pages  of  five  coluums  each,  and  the  weekly  was 
a  lar^e  four-page  sheet  of  seven  columns.  There  were  elements 
of  fitness  in  Colonel  Gatewood's  being  its  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  paper  which  he  had  founded  (the  Union)  was  now  a  Repub- 
lican organ,  while  he  was  a  Democrat;  and  man;  people  thought 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  opposition  paper.  J.  N.  Briseno, 
an  old  employe  of  Gatewood  on  the  Union,  acquired  an  interest, 
in  August.    In  October,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  four  full-size 


quarto  pages  of  six  columns  each,  and  in  December  the  ofBce 
was  removed  to  the  south  aide  of  D  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third,  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  Stockton  House. 

Joseph  D.  Lynch  succeeded  Gatewood  as  editor,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  1874,  the  paper  was  acquired  by  Jacob  M.  Julian  and 
N.  H.  Conklin.  Both  were  newcomers,  from  Warrensburg,  Mis- 
souri, where  they  had  been  associated  in  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper.  They  continued  to  publish  the  World  a  year  or 
two  and  then  it  was  merged  with  the  News,  published  by  Julian 
&  Co. 
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Mr.  Julian  began  the  publication  of  the  San  Diego  Daily 
News  in  1875,  and  continued  it  until  April  9,  1882,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Sun  company. 

The  Sun  first  appeared  on  July  19.  1881.  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Taggart  originated  the  enterprise.  Horace  Stevens,  Fred  C. 
Bauer  and  Robert  Campion  served  as  editors  or  managers. 

Mrs.  Taggart  disposed  of  her  interest  to  A.  Wentscher, 
Edwin  Parker.  Horace  Stevens,  Dr.  T.  C.  Stockton  and  C.  P. 
Geriehten.  The  first  office  of  the  Sun  was  in  a  small  frame 
building  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza,  where  the  Schmitt 
Block  now  stands. 

In  1886  Warren  Wilson  of  San  Bernardino  purchased  the 
Sun,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Sun  building  on  the  Plaza,  built  by  him  and  now 
owned  by  Nathan  Watts.  In  February,  1889,  Wilson  sold  the 
Sun  to  Walter  G.  Smith,  now  of  Honolulu,  and  W.  E.  Simpson, 
the  money  being  furnished  by  the  California  National  Bank. 
The  purchasers  turned  the  property  back  to  the  bank  in 
January,  1891,  and  Dr.  D.  Gochenauer  was  appointed  general 
manager.  The  failure  of  the  California  National  Bank  in 
November  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  Sun  being  thrown  upon 
the  market,  when  it  was  again  purchased  by  Warren  Wilson. 
who  in  turn  sold  it  on  June  3  to  Paul  H.  Blades  and  E.  C. 
Hickman,  the  money  being  furnished  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  the 
millionaire  newspaper  publisher.  Mr.  Scripps  had  just  eome 
to  San  Diego  from  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  on  a  visit,  and  was 
persuaded  to  invest  in  the  Sun  at  the  re(|uest  of  his  cousin, 
the  late  Mrs.  Fanny  Bagby  Blades.  From  this  nucleus  has 
grown  the  entire  Scripps  league  of  western  newspapers,  now 
covering  every  important  city  on  the  Coast. 

In  November.  1892,  the  Sun  purchased  the  Son  Diegan, 
being  merged  under  the  title  of  San  Diegan-Sun.  With  the 
San  Diegan  was  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  D.  Waite  as 
editor,  who  until  recently  remained  as  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
is  still  a  member  of  the  staff  as  associate  editor. 

The  Sun  has  had  various  business  managers,  most  of  whom 
are  now  identified  with  the  Scripps  properties  on  the  Pacifi'j 
Coast  and  elsewhere.  In  March,  1901,  Mr.  Scripps  purchased 
the  interests  of  Blades  and  all  others  in  the  Sun.  and  trans- 
ferred a  half  ownership  to  himself  and  the  other  half  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Porterfield,  which  ownership  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  For  several  years  pa.st  Mr.  Porterfield  has  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  other  Scripps  properties  in 
Northern  California,  and  the  active  business  management  of 
the  Sun   has  devolveil   upon   II.   R,   Rhnads.     Mr.   C.   A.   Mc- 
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Grew,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  editor.  The  Sun 
is  iiKle|ien»l»'iit  in  politics,  with  Demoeratic  leanings  in  nalioiial 
eamiiai|fn.s.  Karly  in  this  year  (]!i()8)  the  Sun  CoiiijiBny  niovi'd 
into  ils  new  himie.  a  handsome  bripk  biiii<tincr  '>n  Seventh  and 
B  Streets.  As  iJliislratiiig  the  growth  of  San  Diego,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Sun's  business  has  (|nn(!riipled  in 
the  pa.st  five  years. 


W.   H.    PORTERFIELD 

President  and  General  Manuter  of  tkeSon  IteigO  Sua  Publi 


The  San  Diegan  was  established  by  J.  SI,  Julian.  E.  J. 
Bfieon.  and  Jniian  Regan  in  \SSy>.  as  a  Demneratic  organ,  and 
four  years  later  sold  to  Chaffee,  Snlliviiii  &  Waite,  who 
remained  the  owners  nntil  the  consolidation  with  the  Sim 
ill  the  fall  of  1892. 
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The  next  paper  established,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  D'lUy 
and  Weeldii  Bee.  The  Bee  Publi^ing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  November  1887,  by  Wm.  P.  Hiitton.  Will  11.  Gould. 
Thomas  J.  McCord,  Harry  A.  Howard,  and  Thomas  L.  Fitch. 
The  company  had  been  orpranized  in  the  spring  by  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin &  Cothran.  and  had  for  its  editors  a  Mr.  Zeigenfuss.  and 


Mrs.  Clara  R.  Foltz.     The  Bee  was  a  live  paper,  while  it  lasted. 
It  was  absoibed  b.v  the  Union,  in  December,  1888. 

Thus  far  this  story  of  the  files  is  that  of  the  papers  which  are 
either  still  in  existenee.  or  have  been  absorbed  by  other  papers 
,vet  pnblishe<l.  A  nnniber  of  other  papers — exactly  hnw  man.v 
it  is  really  impossible  to  say — were  started  at  different  times, 
but  permanently  suspended  |iublicatiiin.   A  list  of  some  of  these 
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is  given  farther  on.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  San 
Diego  VideUe,  a  daily  an<{  weekly  paper  established  by  D.  0. 
McCarthy,  August  6,  1892.  From  December  1,  1894,  to  Mareh 
7,  1895,  Harr  Wagner  leased  the  paper,  after  which  the  founder 
again  became  managing  editor  and  J.  Harvey  McCarthy  busi- 
ness manager.  In  1899,  it  was  leased  for  a  short  time  to  B  A. 
Stephens,  T.  Spears,  and  Frank  Gregg,  in  succession.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Morning  Call;  and  in 
the  following  March  the  Call  suspended  publication  and  the 
E/nVon  bought  its  plant.  The  motto  of  the  Vidette  was:  "Thrice 
armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just."  It  was  a  live  and  vigilant 
paper,  independent  and  fearless,  which  attacked  wrong  and 
corruption  wherever  found. 

In  the  way  of  periodical  literature,  the  first  ambitious  effort 
was  that  of  Harr  Wagner,  when  he  removed  the  Golden  Era 
monthly  magazine  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  during  the 
boom.  It  was  established  at  San  Francisco  in  1852,  The  plant 
arrived  at  San  Diego  early  in  March,  1887.  It  was  intended 
to  change  the  name  to  the  Coronado  Illustrated  Magazine,  and 
public  announcement  was  made  of  that  intention;  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  fell  through,  and  the  magazine  continued  to 
be  published  as  the  Golden  Era.  In  the  fall  the  Golden  Era 
('ompany  was  incorporated,  by  Harr  Wagner,  J.  D.  Wagner. 
E.  C.  Thorpe,  C.  E.  Maxwell,  and  Q.  C.  Berlew.  It  was  a  mag- 
azine of  fiction,  travel,  and  general  literature,  and  the  oldest 
illustrated  magazine  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  the  literary 
journal  of  the  Southwest  and  had  a  number  of  notable  eontrib- 
utors.  among  whom  were  Joaquin  Miller,  Madge  Morris  (Mrs. 
Wagner),  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  and  others.  It  was  published 
in  San  Diego  until  March,  1895,  when  it  was  again  removed  to 
Sao  Francisco,  and  soon  after  changed  to  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  under  which  name  it  still  continues,  with  Mr. 
Wagner  as  editor-in-chief.  While  here  Mr.  Wagner  engaged 
in  a  varieties  of  activities  connected  with  education — was 
superintendent  of  schools,  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Col- 
lege of  liCtters  at  Pacific  Heach,  etc. 

The  next  important  venture  in  this  line  was  the  Siber  Gate, 
established  in  January,  1899,  by  James  A.  Jasper.  Sixteen 
numbers  in  all  were  issued,  the  last  one  being  for  April,  1900.  It 
was  devoted  to  local  statistics,  current  polities,  articles  on  cli- 
mate, horticulture,  etc.,  and  also  contained  views,  maps,  and  por- 
traits of  value.  With  the  September  number,  1899,  it  absorbed 
the  Mother's  Club  Magazine  (a  monthly  started  February  1, 
1899),  and  the  "Mother's  Chib  Notes"  formed  a  department  of 
the  magazine  until  it  suspended.    It  also  had  for  a  time  a  depart- 
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ment  edited  by  the  Woman  'a  Relief  Corps.  The  back  Dumbera 
of  thia  magazine  are  highly  prized. 

The  West  American  Scientist  was  established  by  C.  E.  Oreutt, 
December  1,  1884,  and  he  is  still  the  editor  and  publisher.  It 
is  the  oi^an  of  the  San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History  and 
was  the  firet  seientiiie  publication  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  has  at  different  times  absorbed  a  number  of  other 
similar  publications  and  its  files  contain  matter  of  great  value. 

The  Western  Magazine  issued  three  numbers — August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1906.  It  was  the  most  ambitious  example 
of  periodical  literature  ever  undertaken  in  San  Diego,  and  its 
early  demise  was  a  matter  of  sincere  and  widespread  regret. 


HARR  WAGNBR  HADGE  HORRIS  (MRS.  WAGNER) 

Who  publiihed  Oa  Golden  Era,  a  Utarary  maculne.  tn  San  I>Ie«D  from  ISBT  to  ISK 


The  following  is  a  list  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
known  to  have  been  started  in  San  Diego  from  time  to  time.  All 
these  periodicals  are  now  defunct,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

In  May,  1885,  D.  P.  St,  Clair  started  the  San  Diego  Califor- 
nian,  and  published  it  about  two  months. 

In  1887,  the  Bennett  Brothers  established  a  paper  which  they 
call  the  News  (Julian's  paper  of  the  same  name  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  Sun,  five  years  before).  It  was  issued  aaa  daily 
for  six  months,  and  then  removed  to  Ensenada,  in  Lower 
California. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  a  weekly,  was  established  by  Charles 
P.  Kanunan,  in  18S7,  and  is  still  published. 
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The  Free  Press,  a  tri-weekly,  was  published  by  J.  G,  Over- 
shicer  in  1887, 

The  Semi-Tropic  Planter,  devoted  to  agriculture,  was  pub- 
lished by  Cooke  &  Hufford,  in  1887.  C.  R.  Orcutt  afterward 
became  its  editor. 

The  Coronado  Evening  Mercury  was  established  May  16,  1887, 
It  was  an  evening  daily,  published  at  Coronado  by  Kimball, 
White  &  Co.,  and  later  became  a  weekly  issued  by  P.  E,  A. 
Kimball, 

The  Southern  California  Information  Agency  (Augustus  Mer- 
rill, manager),  issued  the  Southern  California  Informant  in  the 
latter  part  of  1887.  It  purported  to  be  "a  journal  of  reliable 
information  and  just  criticism," 

The  first  issue  of  the  Echo  was  December  3,  1887,  It  was  a 
critical  and  humorous  weekly, 

B.  H,  Young  issued  the  Pacific  Beach  Magazine  in  1888.  It 
was  subsidized  by  the  Paeifie  Beach  Company  and  lived  about 
a  year,  expiring  with  the  boom. 

The  Beacon  was  a  small  weekly  published  in  1889  by  Sigis- 
mund  Danielwiez,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  ethics. 

The  Clipper  was  established  in  1889,  by  the  Bayside  Publish- 
ing Company.    It  was  a  weekly,  edited  by  John  C.  Monteith. 

The  Great  Sovthwest,  edited  by  R,  H.  Young  and  devoted  to 
horticulture,  was  issued  in  1889, 

The  Dart,  a  prohibition  paper,  was  first  issued  Augiist.  1888. 

Zoe,  a  biological  journal,  was  established  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Brandegee,  in  1890. 

The  Review,  a  weekly  publication  by  Birdsall  &  Van  Haren, 
was  started  about  March,  1890.  It  was  devoted  to  the  interesta 
of  the  National  Guard,  "society,  current  comment,  and 
education," 

May  10,  1890,  appeared  the  San  Diego  Republic,  published 
every  Saturday  by  Stephens  &  Harris. 

The  first  number  of  the  Spiritual  Times  Magazine  appeared 
November  1,  1890.  Later,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  San 
Diego  Times  Magazine.    The  editor  was  William  Alfred  Ru^- 

The  San  Diego  Advertiser  was  founded  by  E.  N..  Sullivao, 
July  25,  1891.    It  is  now  the  San  Diego  News,  a  weekly. 

The  Seaport  News  was  first  issued  September  3,  1892,  aad  it 
was  the  successor  of  the  Coronado  Mercury.  It  was  a  weekly 
journal.  At  the  time  of  the  change,  T.  D.  Beaely  assumed  s 
half  interest  in  the  paper. 

The  National  Popular  Reinew  was  first  is.sued,  July  1,  1892. 
It  was  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  medical  subjects,  and 
called  An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Preventive  Medicine.    It  was 
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published  in  Chicago  and  San  Diego,  by  J.  Hari*isoD  White,  and 
editfd  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Reniondino. 

In  1893  the  South  California  Farmer  was  published  by  J.  S. 
Richardson.    It  was  devoted  to  horticultural  interests. 

Out  of  Doors  for  Woman  was  the  title  of  a  publication  begun 
in  November,  1893,  by  Dr.  Olive  L.  Eddy  Orcutt. 

The  San  Diego  Real  Estate  Journal  was  started  in  1895,  It 
was  a  weekly,  edited  by  R.  H.  Young  and  managed  by  W.  H. 
Porterfield. 


WALTER  GIFFORD  SMITH 

Author  of  Story  of  San  Iliei^.  an  intereatins  hutaricfil  sketch 

The  Philosophical  Jovrnal  was  established  in  1865  and  was 
formerly  issued  at  Chicago  under  the  name  of  the  Religio- 
Philosophical  Journal.  It  was  removed  to  San  Diego  in  1896 
and  remained  until  December  of  that  year,  when  it  was  removed 
to  San  Francisco.     It  was  a  monthly. 

The  Weekly  Drift  was  first  issued  April  17,  1897,  by  W.  A. 
■  Rugg,  editor. 

The  San  Diego  Chieftain  was  published  in  1901  by  John  A. 
and  Edgar  B.  Helphingstine.    It  was  a  social  Democratic  weelrly. 
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The  Bulletin  was  a  small  "womau's  own"  paper,  published 
late  in  1901. 

The  San  Diego  Open  Court,  a  fortnightly  magazine,  was  estab- 
lished September  1,  1901. 

Wealth  was  published  twice  a  month  by  Ralph  Elliott  Field, 
beginning  in  November,  1903. 

The  San  Diego  Co-operator  was  the  organ  of  the  Roehdale 
Company ;  the  first  issue  appeared  January  1,  1904. 


The  Sail  Diego  Herald  was  established  October  6,  1905,  under 
the  name  of  the  San  Diego  Tourist  Informant,  and  under  the 
management  and  editorship  of  B.  J.  McDowell.  In  December, 
1905,  Geoi^e  H.  Hazzard  became  the  editor.  In  1907  the 
paper  changed  ownership  and  R.  Beers  Loos  became  editor. 

Tke  Mirror  was  established  January  1,  1906,  and  is  an  illus- 
trated weekly  of  industrial  character.  A.  G.  Stacey  is  the  editor 
and  publisher. 

T/ie  Harbor  Light  was  published  quarterly  in  the  interest  of 
the  floating  Endeavor  work;  Mrs,  W.  W.  Young,  editor. 
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San  Diego  Bay  Region  Resources  was  a  monthly  published  by 
Burgess,  Moore  &  Co.,  on  lines  similar  to  California  Resources, 
of  San  Francisco. 

C.  R.  Oreutt  has  been  connected  with  the  publication  of  quite 
a  number  of  periodicals.  Besides  the  West  American  Scientist, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  still  continues,  and  the 
Semi-Tropic  Planter,  which  he  took  over  from  Cooke  &  Han- 
ford,  he  has  established  the  following  publications: 
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Young  Men's  Journal,  a  religious  weekly  in  the  interest  of  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  1887;  San  Diego  Magazine,  April  1,  1888;  The 
Work,  October,  1889,  also  in  the  interest  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. ;  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  1881 ;  Science  and  fforticuliure,  March,  1891 ; 
Golden  Hints  for  California,  November,  1891 ;  California  Art  and 
Nature,  December,  1901 ;  Presbyterian  Herald,  a  weekly  church 
paper,  1901 ;  The  Manzanita,  or  Lower  California  Magazine;  Cal- 
ifornia Trees  and  Flowers,  and  Western  World. 
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Besides  all  these,  San  Diego  has  had  The  Coronado  Argus, 
the  Sunday  Telegram,  the  weekly  County  Hcporter,  the  weekly 
Xevigkeiten,  the  weekly  Argosy  and  the  weekly  Enterprise;  and 
amon^  live  periodicals  are:  the  San  Diego  Wccfcii/  A>ics.  the 
,Vc(c  Century  Fath,  and  the  Saja  Yoga  Messenger,  the  two  latter 
beiuff  published  hy  the  Theosophieal  headquarters  at  Point  Loma. 

In  1883,  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  published 
their  San  Diego  County  Ill-ustrated.  It  is  a  thin  quarto  with 
quite  a  number  of  view^,  maps,  and  portraits,  and  contains  con- 
siderable fragmentary  information.  But  its  contents  are  largely 
of  the  "write-up"  order,  and  as  a  history  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Douglas  Gunn,  while  editing  the  Union. 
was  to  write  the  annual  review  of  the  progress  of  city  and 
county.  In  1885,  these  articles  were  gathered  up  and  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  A  year  later  the  work  was  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  more  than  35,000  copies  sold.  This  success  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  inducing  Mr.  Gunn  to  undertake  the  prep- 
aration of  a  more  ambitious  work  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Union,  in  August,  1886.  His  own  tastes  would  also  naturally 
lead  in  the  same  direction.  He  spent  some  months  collecting  and 
arranging  additional  material,  and  in  February-,  1887,  employed 
Herve  Friend,  representing  the  American  Photog^a\^lre  Com- 
pany, to  make  the  views  for  his  book.  October  2.  1887,  the  Union 
began  the  publication  of  the  advance  sheets  of  his  new  work, 
and  the  book  itself  appeared  soon  after.  It  was  entitled  Piclur- 
pxqiie  San  Diego,  u-ith  Historiral  and  Descriptive  \otrs.  printed 
by  Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  Chicago,  and  bound  in  heavy  morocco 
with  gilt  edges.  Although  there  were  but  98  numbered  pages  of 
reading  matter,  there  were  72  full-page  illustrations  of  a  very 
superior  character,  and  the  whole  made  a  rich  volume.  The 
work  was  not  intended,  primarily,  as  a  history,  but  rather  to 
provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  an  np-to-date  statement  of 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  the  city  and  county.  Mr.  Gunn 
was  a  clear  and  forcible  writer  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  he 
achieved  his  chief  object.  His  historical  outline,  too,  although 
brief,  is  painstaking  and  shoivs  wide  reading  and  information. 
The  venture  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  Mr.  Gunn.  however. 

In  early  days,  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  turned 
out  a  large  number  of  descriptive  pamphlets,  some  of  which  were 
prepared  by  competent  men  and  are  quite  valuable.  In  1880, 
this  body  varied  its  program  by  employing  Theodore  S.  Van 
Dyke  to  prepare  a  more  ambitious  work,  containing  a  more  com- 
plete statement  than  had  generally  been  attempted  of  the 
eount.v's  resources,  together  with  an  historical  outline.  The 
results  of  his  labors  were  published  in  the  same  year,  under  the 
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title  of  The  City  and  County  of  Sun  Diego,  and  the  pijriity  pages 
for  which  he  was  responsible  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  author.  The  historical  outline,  though  brief,  was  accurate; 
and  no  man  has  ever  described  the  county's  characteristics  and 
summed  up  fts  advantages  and  disadvantages  more  accurately 
or  brilliantly.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  biog- 
raphies, for  which  the  publishers,  Tjcberthon  &  Taylor,  were 
responsible. 

In  1890  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  issued 
their  Illustrated  History  of  Southern  California,  which  contained 
390  pages  devoted  to  San  Diego  County,  102  of  which  are  his- 
torical and  the  rest  biographical.  The  historical  section  of  the 
work  was  largely  performed  by  J.  M.  Guinn,  secretary  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  The 
book  is  an  immense  one,  prepared  for  sale  by  subscription,  and 
covers  too  large  a  field  to  give  the  city  of  San  Diego  the  setting 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  historical  work  was 
competently  done  and  of  considerable  value. 

The  first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  the  eity  of  San  Diego, 
apart  from  commercial  features,  was  that  of  Walter  Gifford 
Smith,  in  his  Story  of  San  Diego,  published  in  1892.  It  is  a 
book  of  163  pages,  and  undertakes  to  deal  seriously,  though 
briefly,  with  the  city's  history.  Mr.  Smith  had  had  considerable 
training  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and.  considering  the  limited  time 
training  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and  his  book  was  written  in  a 
charming  style. 

A  number  of  newspaper  writers  and  other  bright  men  and 
women  have  studied  the  histori-  of  San  Diego  with  fascinated 
interest  and  written  sketches  about  it  which  have  appeared  in 
periodicals  all  over  the  land.  Ben  C.  Truman  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  brightest  of  these,  and  all  the  others — Will  H.  Gould, 
Thomas  Fitch,  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  Douglas  Gunn,  Walter 
Gifford  Smith,  and  so  on- — have  tried  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
Will  H.  Holeomb  came  to  San  Diego  with  the  intention  and 
expectation  of  writing  a  history  of  the  place,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  materials.  Probably  it  was  only 
the  accident  of  his  having  a  satchel  full  of  these  papers  stolen 
which  prevented  his  carrying  out  the  plan.  As  it  is.  he  has 
contented  himself  with  writing  the  Rhymes  of  the  Missions  and 
a  number  of  historical  sketches  for  the  newspapers.  L,  A. 
Wright  is  another  writer  from  whose  published  sketches  consid- 
erable information  has  been  collected. 

During  his  residence  of  six  years  in  this  city,  William  E. 
Smythe  has  written  Constructive  Democracy  and  the  History 
of  San  Diego,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  his  Conquest  of  Arid 
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America  (new  edition),  and  contributed  extensively  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  In  the  same  period  he  has  written  sev- 
eral elaborate  government  reports  and  prepared  many  formal 
public  addresses,  which  have  also  been  published.. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  BENNINGTON 

\  HE  explosion  on  board  the  gunboat  Bennington, 
'  1  _  ,  KM  which  oeeurred  in  San  Diego  harbor  on  Fri- 
I  ^  Ibm  ^^y  morning,  July  21,  1905,  was  an  event 
I  haI  *^^  national  importance.  The  vessel  was  lying 
-^  5™  in  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  H  Street,  with 
stpam  up,  ready  to  depart.  The  erew  num- 
bered 179  men,  Captain  Lucien  Young  com- 
manding. The  captain  had  gone  ashore  and 
the  erew  of  his  launch  were  awaiting  his  return  at  the  wharf, 
when  the  boat  was  to  leave  for  Port  Harford  to  tate  the  Wyom- 
ing in  tow  for  San  Francisco.  At  10:33  A.M.  there  were  two 
explosions  in  quick  succession  and  the  ship  was  enveloped  in 
steam  and  listed  to  starboard.  The  forward  and  main  port  boil- 
ers had  exploded.  The  explosion  and  escaping  steam  killed  or 
injured  more  than  half  the  crew.  Many  were  blown  into  the 
water;  others  were  penned  between  decks  and  cooked  by  steam; 
the  passageways  were  blocked  with  dead  and  dying;  the  decks 
covered  with  blood  and  debris ;  and  a  scene  of  horror  impossible 
to  describe  was  created. 

Captain  Young  was  notified  and  hurried  to  the  wharf  and 
boarded  the  vessel.  With  him  went  a  reporter  of  the  San  Diegan- 
Sun;  and  they  were  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  deck  after  the 
explosion.  Boats  and  launches  were  sent  from  the  vessels 
anchored  near,  and  from  the  wharves.  Volunteers  came  on  board 
and  offered  their  services  in  rescuing  the  living  and  removing 
the  dead.  The.v  went  down  into  the  reeking  hold,  groping  amid 
wreckage  and  blinding  steam,  and  in  a  short  time  did  everything 
possible.  The  explosion  of  the  boilers  left  the  blow-off  pipes 
open  and  water  began  to  come  in  rapidly.  The  danger  of  fire 
was  also  great,  and  for  this  reason  the  magazines  were  flooded. 
The  water  thus  coming  in  settled  the  vessel  in  the  bay  and  made 
the  work  of  removing  the  bodies  much  more  difficult.  An  engine 
was  provided  and  placed  on  a  lighter  alongside  to  pump  out  the 
hold.  It  took  three  days  to  finish  this  work.  On  the  evening 
of  the  24th,  the  water  was  under  control  and  the  vessel  having 
been  lightened  by  the  removal  of  supplies,  she  was  towed  to  the 
Santa  F^  wharf  and  made  fast. 
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The  dead  and  wounded  were  transfL-rred  to  the  nearest  wharf 
and  arrangemeDts  for  their  care  immediately  made.  Mayor  John 
h.  Sehon  was  quickly  on  the  scene  and  organized  the  relief  work 
with  military  skill  and  efficiency.  There  were  comfortable  beds 
for  the  auflferers,  hot  water,  physicians,  and  nurses  in  waiting. 
There  never  was  a  case  where  so  much  was  done  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  such  magical  celerity  and  absence  of  confusion  and 
friction.  The  police  kept  back  the  crowd  and  co-operated  in 
many  ways.    The  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  city  volunteered  their 


THE  GUNBOAT   "BENNINGTON"   AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION 


The  Agnew  Sanitarium  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  were 
thrown  open  and  the  injured  removed  there,  where  they  were 
tenderly  cared  for  until  death  relieved  them  or  until  they  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  the  army  hospital  at  the 
barracks. 

The  number  of  men  killed  outright  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion was  51,  and  9  died  from  their  injuries,  making  the  total 
deaths  resulting  from  the  disaster  60.  The  injured  numbered 
46,  and  only  91  escaped  uninjured. 

The  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  on  July  23d  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  the  citizens  of  San  Di^o  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  occa- 
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sion.  The  47  eoffina  were  placed  side  by  side  in  a  long  treuch 
at  the  military  cemeterj',  and  the  ceremonies  were  of  an  impress- 
ive character. 

There  were  many  instances  of  individual  heroism  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  Injured  men  worked  like  heroes,  and  saved 
their  comrades  regardless  of  their  own  sufferings.  One  of  the 
men  who  escaped  uninjured  was  J.  H.  Turpin,  a  colored  man, 
who  had  been  badly  injured  in  the  Maine  explosion.  The  forti- 
tude of  the  sufferers  was  beyond  all  praise. 

There  were  rumors  which  gained  currency  at  the  time  that 
the  boilers  of  the  Bennington  were  known  to  be  weak,  and  that 
the  commander  had  repeatedly  reported  this  fact.  The  affair 
was  passed  upon,  first  by  an  investigation  board  under  Admiral 
Goodrich,  and  then  by  a  courtmartial,  the  latter  bodj'  recom- 
mending the  censure  of  Captain  Young, 

The  Bennington  was  a  gunboat  and  a  warship  of  the  third 
class.  She  was  built  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1889-90,  and 
cost  $553,875.  She  was  equipped  with  two  screws  and  was 
schooner-rigged.  She  was  taken  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to 
be  rebuilt. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DAYS 

5  0  HISTORICAL  work  of  any  value  can  bring 
its  storj'  down  to  the  day  of  its  writing,  at  least 

NlhA  '^'"'  ^"^  degree  of  fullness.  Not  only  is  per- 
fSl  spective  lacking,  but  the  influence  of  events 
\2^(  cannot  be  measured  until  there  has  been  time 
for  them  to  work  out  their  results,  nor  can 
the  importance  of  men  engaged  in  active  life 
be  estimated  until  their  work  is  finished.  For 
this  reason,  the  early  history  of  San  Diego  is  dealt  with  exten- 
sively in  preceding  pages,  while  its  later  history  receives  leas 
attention  as  we  approach  the  present  day.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  plan  of  emphasizing  the  old  and  dealing  lightly  with  the 
new  is  followed  in  the  closing  department  of  the  work  which  is 
concerned  with  "Institutions  of  Civic  Life."  It  will  be  the 
work  of  a  later  historian  to  deal  at  length  with  the  narrative  of 
San  Diego's  development  after  it  became  a  city  of  substantial 
size  and  permanent  character,  and  he  will  find  the  materials 
both  abundant  and  easy  of  access.  But  while  no  attempt  is  made 
to  set  forth  with  any  fullness  the  life  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
nevertheless  interesting  and  important  to  sketch  in  broad  out- 
line the  expansion  of  the  twentieth  century  city,  and  to  mention 
the  more  powerful  influences  from  which  its  impulse  was  derived. 
The  decade  between  1890  and  1900  was  a  negative  period 
in  the  history  of  San  Diego.  By  the  national  census  of  the 
former  year,  it  had  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  17,000; 
by  the  census  of  the  latter  year,  a  population  of  a  little  more 
than  17,000.  The  decade  is  memorable  throughout  the  nation  as 
a  period  of  depression,  a  part  of  which  was  marked  by  acute 
hard  times.  Thus  the  stagnation  of  San  Diego  during  those  try- 
ing years  was  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  this  locality,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  its  recovery  from  depression  was  somewhat 
slower  than  that  of  other  American  cities,  and  even  of  most  of 
those  in  California.  The  new  prosperity  began  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  new  century.  It  came  so  gradually  and  silently 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  at  first.  "Wliile  the  enterprising 
men  of  the  city  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to 
put  their  energies  aggressively  at  work  in  carrying  it  forward, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  took  its  initiative  from  their  efforts.    The 
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tide  waa  rising  throughout  the  world,  particularly  the  world  of 
the  Pacific.  San  Diego  rose  with  the  tide.  What  were  the  forces 
behind  the  tidef 

First  of  all,  a  series  of  wars  quickened  the  demand  for  men 
and  for  all  sorts  of  supplies  and  provisions,  putting  almost  un- 
ima^nahle  sums  of  money  into  circulation  through  all  the  arter- 
ies of  trade  throughout  the  world.     The  Japanese  fought  the 


LOUIS  J.    WILDE 
9  the  Btronrest  perKina]  torcain  tumiae  the  tide  for  San  Diego  at  the  berinnine  of 
le  new  eontury.    Cominu  here  in  IBOa  and  prMlaLminft  his  faith  in  the  earlj 
— 1! — .!._  _•  ^L-  _■.._'_  J _• .. — j^  ii^  proceeded  tolnau^ 


Chinese,  the  Americans  fought  the  Spanish  and  the  Filipinos, 
the  British  fought  the  Boers,  the  Japanese  fought  the  Russians, 
and  there  were  man,t-  other  armed  conflicts  of  less  consequence. 
While  these  struggles  were  remote  from  San  Diego,  they  set  cur- 
rents in  motion  which  affected  commerce  and  material  develop- 
ment everywhere,  especially  in  the  regions  ahout  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  meantime,  gold  discoveries  were  made 
in  Alaska  and  the  hunt  for  the  precious  metal  was  renewed  with 
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fierce  energy  in  many  different  parts  of  the  West.  Then  came 
the  aggressive  effort  to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  t« 
reclaim  the  deserts  of  the  West.  By  this  time  the  wind  in  the 
national  sails  had  stiffened  to  the  freshest  gale  of  prosperity  in 
American  history. 

It  was  natural  that  Southern  California  should  collect  early 
and  lai^e  dividends  from  this  national  and  even  world-wide  up- 
lift of  good  times.  Southern  California  has  two  strings  to  ita 
bow — vast  material  resources  of  its  own  to  develop,  and  superla- 


raity  Hewhta,  projector  of  mrenlfi- 

tive  attractions  which  drain  the  profits  made  in  other  localities. 
Beginning  in  1901,  and  steadily  increasing  with  every  passing 
year,  the  Southland  has  gone  for^vard  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
developing  its  resources,  gaining  population,  attracting  capital 
for  investment,  and  enhancing  its  natural  attractions  by  the 
most  daring  creations  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer. 

Los  Angeles  scored  an  amazing  growth  in  consequence  of  these 
conditions,  acquiring  an  impulse  which  set  the  entire  southern 
section  of  thi"  state  in  motion.      If  there  were  those  who  once 
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Preaidenl  of  Che  Merchanu  National  Bank,  builder  and  owner  of  the  Granger  Blocii.    The 
et«ttian  of  this  buildins  in  1904-06,  was  an  important  influence  in  the 
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thought  that  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  were  rivals,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  could  be  promoted  by  injury  to  the  other, 
recent  events  have  clearly  shown  the  folly  of  their  reasoning. 
If  the  Southern  Pacific  had  built  to  San  Diego  instead  of  Lo8 
Angeles,  or  if  Scott  had  been  able  to  extend  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
to  this  port,  it  would  certainly  have  altered  the  fortunes  of  these 
two  important  cities.  But  that  battle  was  lost  long  ago.  Since 
then,  San  Diego  has  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  rapid  development  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  surroundings. 


Sooner  or  later,  this  development  must  extend  its  sphere  of 
operations  to  all  eligible  points  in  the  South,  most  surely  of  all 
to  the  region  about  the  lovely  Bay  of  San  Diego.  This  is  what 
happened  in  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century,  and  it  is  now 
so  clearly  apparent  that  Lee  Angeles  capital  freely  invests  in 
San  Diego  real  estate.  Indeed,  the  markM  change  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  significant  event 
.in  San  Diego  history  during  the  past  few  years.    It  is  an  event 
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TtM  baiUins  of  the  Ereat  hoUI.  bevin^  the  name  of  the  soldier  pneident.  permuei 

IdentUMthaGmnttnulllian  with  the  city  of  San  THeso.  and  It  nguilad  as  the 

erowninc'aervice  of  the  son  Co  the  conununity  which  he  ch«e  for 
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which  has  already  borne  fruit  and  which  will  bfar  more  in  the 
future,  for  it  signalizes  the  end  of  clannishness  in  both  cities 
and  the  beginning  of  au  era  of  patriotic — one  might  almost 
say  brotherly- — co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  region. 
Striking  illustratious  of  the  tendency  are  seen  in  the  investment 
of  great  sums  of  Los  Angeles  capital  in  land,  power,  and  town- 
site  enterprises  in  the  northern  portion  of  San  Diego  County, 
and  in  similar  investments  in  gem  mines,  and  in  the  lands  of 


H.  W.   FOLSOU 


BUILDERS  OP  PACIFIC  BEACH 


El  Cajon  Valley.  The  point  has  already  been  reached  wlien 
any  good  San  Diego  enterprise  may  appeal  hopefully  to  the  Los 
Angeles  market.     Ten  years  ago  it  was  very  different. 

Coming  now  to  more  purely  local  influences  in  forming  the 
twentieth  century  spirit  of  the  San  Diegan  people,  the  dramatic 
events  on  the  Colorado  River  are  worthy  of  first  mention.  This 
is  said  with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  yet 
realized  but  meagre  dividends  from  this  unexpected  develop- 
ment, owing  to  its  lack  of  railroad  facilities.     In  spite  of  this 
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fact,  real  inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  this  source,  and  if 
San  Diego  is  to  l>e  a  very  large  and  prosperous  city  during  the 
present  eenturj'  it  will  be  because  the  traffic  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  Colorado  River  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  its  isola- 
tion and  forces  the  opening  of  the  port  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago,  the  eastern  portion  of  San  Diego 
County  was  an  absolute  blank.  Neither  animal  nor  human  life 
disturbed  its  primeval  silence.     Few  gave  it  a  thought,  fewer 


ED.  FLETCHER  FRANK 

<  intemUd  Lob  Antrel«a  capital  in  gnat  plane  ot  development  along-  th< 

U  Del  liar,  in  El  Cajon  Valley  and  the  city,  thus  identifying  themselve 

power,  inigatien  and  transportAtion  onterpriaca  of  high  imporLanci 

community.  Built Fletcber-Satmons  Block.  Sixth  and  D  Streets,  ii 


still  believed  it  would  ever  become  an  important  asset  of  the 
country.  Today,  it  is  known  to  all  that  a  region  bigger  and 
richer  than  the  country  of  the  Sacramento,  or  the  country  of 
the  San  Joaquin  lies  at  the  back  door  of  San  Diego,  leas  than 
three  hours  by  rail  from  the  water-front — if  the  rail  were  there! 
Only  a  few  far-sighted  men  realize  the  trno  significance  of 
these  conditions,  yet,  dimly  as  the  public  has  seen  it,  the 
public  has  yet  put  forth  many  efforts  during  the  past 
few  years  to  stretch  a  hand  of  steel   from   the   perfect   har- 
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bor  to  the  Colorado  River.  These  efforts  have  l)eeii  almost 
pathetic  in  their  eagerness,  almost  tragic  in  their  repeated  dis- 
appointment. The  first  one,  at  least,  was  carefully  planned 
and  many  steps  were  taken  successfully.  The  author  of  the 
plan  was  Major  S.  W.  Pergusson,  a  man  who  ranks  among  the 
builders  of  California.  He  had  a  lai^e  part  in  the  colonization 
of  Imperial  Valley,  and  it  was  from  the  standpoint  o£  the  needa 
of  the  valley  that  he  approached  the  railroad  proposition.    He 


L.  L.  BOONE 


interested  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  with  large  powers.  This  committee  raised 
over  $40,000  in  cash  subscriptions  to  make  complete  surveys  of 
a  route  from  San  Diego  to  Tmna.  The  surveys  were  made 
under  II.  T.  Richards,  chief  engineer,  with  H.  Hawgood  as  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  road  was  found  entirety  feasible,  and 
the  cost  of  construetioD  and  equipment  estimated  at  $4,573,850, 
or  $21,780  per  mile.  Rights  of  way  were  obtained  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  line  with  the  necessary  terminal  property  on  the 
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water-front  and  franchises  from  the  eity.  The  San  Diego- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  with  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

George  W,  Marston,  president;  John  E.  Boal,  viee-preaident ; 
L.  L.  Boone,  secretary;  G.  W.  Pishburn,  treasurer;  the  fore- 
going and  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Charles  N.  Clark,  Julius  Wagen- 
heim.  Homer  H.  Peters,  H.  P.  Wood,  and  F.  S.  Jennings, 
directors. 


n  T>Kffo  to  make  11 


The  company  approached  great  railroad  financiers,  like  E.  H. 
Harriman,  Geoi^e  J.  Gould,  Phelps-Dodge  &  Co.,  and  those  in 
control  of  the  Rock  Island  system,  as  well  as  many  other  capi- 
talists of  lesser  note.  Again  and  again,  it  was  believed  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  assured,  but  each  time  some 
potent  influence  intervened  to  prevent  it.  C.  W.  French 
acquired  the  rights  of  the  company  for  a  time  and  tried  to  pro- 
mote it,  but  without  results.  Chief  Engineer  Richards  organ- 
ized a  company  of  his  own  with  a  view  of  developing  a  similar 
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project,  but  at  this  writing  uothiiig  tangible  has  arisen  from 
his  persistent  and  praiseworthy  efforts.  These  failures  did  not 
discourage  other  attempts,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
movement  organized  by  J.  J.  Simons  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  eity  vote  bonds  and  construct  the  road  as  a  municipal  work. 
It  was  evident  enough  to  those  who  followed  the  couise  of 
these  futile  efforts  that  the  powerful  railniad  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  not  ready  to  co-operate  in  giving  San  Diego 
more  facilities  of  transportation,  and  that  they  were  not  dis- 
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posed  to  encourage  others  to  do  so,  nor  even  to  permit  them  to 
do  so,  if  they  could  prevent  it.  This  sinister  influence  alwaj^s 
lurked  in  the  background,  and  on  some  occasions  was  exposed 
to  the  plain  view  of  those  engaged  in  promotion.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  by  no  means  discreditable  to 
San  Diego.  On  the  eontrar\-,  the  opposition  of  these  powerful 
interests  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  port. 
Nature  fashioned  it  for  a  strategic  point  in  Pacific  Commerce. 
Its  fnll  development  in  advance  of  absolute  necessity  might  seri- 
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ously  aflCeet  other  [lorts,  revolutionize  steamship  routes,  and 
disturb  a  condition  of  equilibrium  which  has  been  painfully 
worked  out  bj'  the  transcontinental  aystema.  Uuder  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  financial  power 
which  so  largely  rules  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  has  per- 
sistently opposed  a  direct  railroad  outlet  for  San  Diego. 

Though   this  opposition   has   proven   effective  so   far  as   the 
actual  construction  of  a  railroad  is  coneerned,  there  can  be  no 
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■ndUter«Dromoterof  suburban  devei- 
opment 

Who  stands  in  the  front 
r«l  estate  operators 

question  that  the  San  Diego-Tuma  project  has  made  decided 
progress  in  an  educational  way,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  the  day  of  its  realization  has  been  brought  nearer  in  eon- 
sequence.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  immediate 
advantage  has  resulted  in  other  ways.  The  railroad  agitation 
furnished  excellent  excuse  for  a  revival,  not  of  the  boom,  but 
of  an  aggressive  real  estate  movement  and  of  organized  efforts 
to  obtain  new  and  wide  publicity  for  San  Diego  and  to  inaug- 
urate a  new  era  of  improvement,  public  and  private.    Without 
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doubt,  much  of  the  present  impetus  which  is  carrying  the  city 
forward  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  moat  enterprising 
elements  were  united  in  the  summer  of  1901  in  what  for  some 
time  appeared  like  a  hopeful  effort  to  obtain  better  transpor- 
tation facilities.  In  this  connection,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
mention  another  great  "undertaking  which  was  widely  exploited 
throughout  the  United  States,  though  it  has  not  materialized 
as  yet.    This  is  the  Pacific  Steel  Company,  which  was  incor- 


CHARLES  L.  JOSSELYN 


porated  for  $100,000,000,  and  which  proposed  to  build  exten- 
sive works  and  employ  thousands  of  men  at  National  City. 
General  H.  G.  Otis,  of  Los  Angeles,  became  president  of  this 
company,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  looking  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  coal  and  iron  properties.  Whatever  the  final  out- 
come, it  ia  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  followed  the  sub- 
ject most  closely  that  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  to  man- 
ufacture steel  on  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay  proved  a  most 
valuable  advertisement  for  the  city. 
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The  work  of  Katheriiie  Tingley  and  her  followers  at  Point 
Loma  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  eontril)- 
uting  factors  to  the  new  era  of  growth.  It  involved  a  direct 
outlay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  property,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
community  within  the  city  limits,  which  increased  the  volume 
of  local  business.  It  added  a  unique  and  interesting  feature  to 
the  list  of  attractions  for  tourists,  and  lent  new  color  to  the  social 


U.  8.  GRANT  HOTEL  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,    JUNE,  1907 

life  of  the  place.  Drawing  its  recruits  from  many  different 
countries,  and  distributing  its  periodical  literature  throughout 
the  world,  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  publicity  for  the  city 
and  its  surroundings  must  be  regarded  as  very  large  indeed. 
Moreover,  Jlrs.  Tingle,\'  extended  her  work  and  investment  to 
the  city  proper,  purchasing  the  principal  theater  and  establish- 
ing branches  of  the  Raja  Yoga  School  there  and  elsewhere.  The 
fame  of  the  Point  Loma  institutions  has  strengthened  with  each 
passing  year,  as  the  beauty  of  the  spot  has  increased  with  each 
new  improvement  and  with  the  growth  of  its  trees  and  flowers, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  over  which 
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Mrs.  Tingley  presides  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  San  Diego. 

The  faith  of  John  D.  Spreekels  in  the  future  of  the  city,  as 
evidenced  by  the  widening  scope  of  his  enterprises  and  by  the 
constant  extension  of  his  own  power  in  their  control,  had  much 
influence  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  others.  The  establish- 
ment of  Tent  City  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  its  continuance 
in  each  succeeding  summer  attracted  thousands  of  people  and 
put  lai^e  sums  of  money  in  circulation.  The  improvements  in 
the  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  System  were  far  more 
important.  They  solved  the  problem  of  water  supply  for  a  city 
of  at  least  100,000,  thereby  giving  security  to  ever\'  other  inter- 
est, and  largely  increasing  the  possible  sphere  of  real  estate 
operations.  The  street  railway  system  was  also  extended  wher- 
ever conditions  justified  it.  The  retirement  of  E.  S.  Babcock 
from  various  Spreekels  companies  was  a  fact  of  some  historical 
significance.  So  far  as  those  enterprises  were  concerned,  it 
marked  the  passing  of  one  influence  which  had  been  powerful 
in  matters  of  vital  public  concern  for  many  years,  and  signal- 
ized the  growth  of  another  influence  and  the  consequent  cen- 
tralization of  control  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  or  fam- 
ily. Such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  great  wealth  under 
intelligent  ccmtrol.  If  there  are  those  who  deplore  the  tendency 
on  broad  economic  grounds,  there  are  few  who  will  deny  that 
in  John  D.  Spreekels  San  Diego  has  a  private  monopolist  who 
is  kindly,  liberal,  and  reasonably  responsive  to  popular  demands. 
He  has  done  much  for  the  city — much  which  would  not  have 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  private  capital,  much  which  pri- 
vate capital  in  other  hands  might  have  done  less  promptly 
and  wisely. 

Two  other  powerful  builders  of  the  city  in  recent  years  are 
Ralph  Granger  and  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.  Both  of  these  men 
invested  large  sums  in  the  improvement  of  the  business  section 
at  a  time  when  something  of  the  kind  was  vitally  necessary  to 
sustain  the  forward  movement.  The  erection  of  the  Granger 
block  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  D  Streets  was 
undertaken  at  a  somewhat  critical  time,  when  it  was  not  quite 
certain  that  prosperity  had  come  to  stay.  This  large  invest- 
ment in  a  modern  store  and  office  building  gave  strength  to  the 
real  estate  market  and  encouraged  much  other  building.  Mr. 
Grant's  determination  to  constnict  a  great  hotel  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Horton  House  produced  a  similar  effect,  but  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  city  had  long  stood  in  need  of  a  hotel 
which  should  rank  with  other  splendid  hostelries  in  Southern 
California.  The  location  opposite  the  Plaza  was  generally  rec- 
ognized as  ideal,  and  for  many  years  the  hope  had  been  enter- 
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tained  that  someone  would  utilize  it  for  this  puri>ose.  The 
undertakiup;  required  not  only  a  very  large  investment,  but  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  city.  Mr.  Grant  hit 
upon  ttie  happy  thought  of  making  the  building  a  monument 
to  his  father  and  thus  decided  to  call  it  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel, 
The  destruction  of  the  Horton  House  began  in  July,  1905.  The 
first  bricks  were  removed  on  the  evening  of  July  12th,  by 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Horton,  E.  W.  Morse,  and  W.  "W.  Bowers,  who 
had  participated  in  laying  the  corner  stone  more  than  thirty 
years  before.  These  pioneers  were  cheered  by  thousands,  assem- 
bled in  the  Plaza  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  "The  Freedom 
of  the  Isthmus"  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company — a  celebration  that  was  somewhat  premature  so 
far  as  practical  benefits  to  San  Diego  were  concerned. 


The  growth  of  public  utilities,  the  extension  of  school  facil- 
ities, and  the  really  remarkable  movement  in  the  building  of 
new  churches  have  all  been  sketched  in  other  pages.  These 
things,  of  course,  were  fruits  of  the  new  prosperity  and  of  the 
increased  population  which  came  with  it.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants was  estimated  at  35,000  in  1906,  and  various  items  of 
statistics  which  are  available  indicate  a  growth  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  since  the  national  census  of  1900.  Thus  the  jTOstofBce 
receipts  rose  in  five  vears  from  $39,151.85  to  $64,190.33;  the 
bank  deposits  from  $1,830,923.60  to  $5,388,518.66.  and  the  build- 
ing permits  from  $123,285  to  alrout  $3,000,000. 

The  real  estate  market,  which  had  been  dull  for  years,  has 
shown  constantly   increasing  activity  from   1901   to   1906,  the 
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annual  transfers  increasing  from  2,716  in  the  former  year  to 
9,223  in  the  latter.  Much  of  this  activity  was  due  to  specula- 
tion— precisely  how  much  it  would  be  interesting  to  know — 
«nd  in  this  speculation  local  citizens  took  a  considerable  shai'e. 
liut  verj-  much  of  the  buying  represented  a  genuine  demand 
for  homes,  and  much  of  the  investment  was  that  of  capital 
drawn  from  outside.  Never  was  more  persistent,  aggressive, 
and  brilliant  work  done  in  the  interest  of  an  aspiring  city  than 
that  performed  by  some  of  the  larger  real  estate  interests  dur- 
ing this  new  era  in  San  Diego.     The  Ealston  Realty  Company, 


.   MITCHELL'S  HOUSE,   FOURTH  AND  NUTMEG  STREETS 


of  which  D.  C.  Collier  is  president,  and  the  Folsom  Brothere 
Company,  under  the  management  of  0.  W.  Cotton,  furnished 
notable  instances  of  enterprise  in  this  respect.  They  opened 
new  tracts  to  development,  inaugurated  daring  plans  of  im- 
provement, and  advertised  conspicuously  in  publications  of  the 
widest  circulation.  The  degree  of  attention  thus  attracted  to 
San  Diego  brought  benefits  in  which  everybody  shared.  The 
operations  of  the  Bartlett  Estate  Company  were  also  very  intel- 
ligent and  sueei'ssful.  These,  as  well  as  other  interests  of  less 
magnitude,  did  a  kind  of  work  for  the  city  which  ranks  them 
among  its  builders. 
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The  work  aeeoniplished  by  Ed  Fletcher  and  Frank  Salmons 
in  the  San  Luis  Rey  region  in  connection  with  great  invest- 
ments of  Lo8  Angeles  capital,  while  not  related  directly  to  the 
growth  of  the  eity,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  influ- 
ences in  strengthening  confidence  in  its  future,  bofh  at  home 
and  abroad.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  power  on  the 
San  Luis  Rey  will  have  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  future  of 
manufacture  and  transportation  in  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ing country,  while  the  elaborate  improvements  made  at  Del  Mar 
must  increase  the  vo^e  of  the  whole  San  Diego  coast  as  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  resort. 

Real  estate  activity  and  general  prosperity  engendered  a  new 
public  spirit,  and  this  furnished  the  inspiration  for  many  new 
organizations  aiming  to  improve  the  conditions  of  civic  life. 
Of  these  organizations,  none  were  more  useful  than  a  series  of 
neighborhood  improvement  clubs  which  began  with  the  homely 
task  of  cleaning  streets  and  yards  and  then  went  forward  to 
more  ambitious  undertakings.  One  section  of  the  city  after 
another  took  up  the  work  and  the  results  were  truly  wonderful. 
Compared  with  conditions  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
some  localities.  San  Diego  began  to  appear  like  a  veritable  Spot- 
less Town.  Many  of  the  clubs  have  kept  alive  over  a  long 
period,  while  others  wearied  after  the  first  enthusiasm  passed. 
Organizations  of  a  different  character  are  the  Realty  Board, 
the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Fifty  Thousand  Club.  They  do 
a  useful  work  of  promotion. 

Another  and  different  evidence  of  growth  is  seen  in  the  lib- 
eral character  of  recent  amendments  of  the  city  charter.  The 
most  important  of  these  provide  for  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall.  The  adoption  of  these  provisions  placed  San  Diego 
among  the  two  or  three  most  advanced  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  government.  The  first  use  of 
the  initiative  was  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  saloons  on 
Sunday,  a  reform  which  had  been  defeated  for  years  by  the 
city  council. 

San  Diego  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  new  prosperity  when 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Sau  Francisco  by  earthquake  and 
fire  was  received  on  the  morning  of  April  18,  1906.  In  many 
minds  the  first  thought  was  not  that  San  Francisco  alone,  but 
that  all  California,  had  been  struck  down,  and  that  the  end  of 
San  Diego's  progress  had,  perhaps,  been  reached  for  a  time. 
California  had  formerly  had  an  "earthquake  reputation," 
which  had  been  patiently  lived  down  after  many  years.  Had 
it  now  been  re-established  in  a  few  short  hours  of  shook  and 
flame,  and,  if  so,  would  San  Diego  suffer  in  consequenceT 
Many  feared  that  siich  would  he  the  ease,  and  the  prices  of 
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realty  actually  went  down  something  like  15  per  cent  for  two 
or  throe  weeks.  The  market  remained  very  dull  and  so  eon- 
tinued  for  two  or  three  months.  When  the  trade  returned  to 
its  normal  condition  prices  quickly  recovered  and  resumed  the 
upward  teudeney  which  they  had  shown  before  the  disaster. 

Xo  community  of  the  United  States  was  more  prompt  than 
8an  Diego  in  oi^anizing  relief  activities  and  sending  relief  to 
the  stricken  people  of  San  Francisco,  Under  the  superb  man- 
agement of  Mayor  Sehon,  committees  were  set  at  work,  and 
funds  and  provisions  collected.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  imme- 
diately contributed  in  cash,  hesides  large  quantities  of  supplies. 

The  real  prosperity  of  San  Diego  during  the  early  years  of 
the  new  century  finds  its  best  illustration  not  in  new  hotels 
and  business  blocks,  not  in  street  railway  extensions  nor  in 
rising  prices  of  real  estate,  but  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
comfortable  little  homes  which  have  been  built  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city.  These  have  multiplied  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  covering  the  sunny  slopes,  extending  out  upon 
the  mesas,  and  creeping  well  down  toward  the  water  front. 
They  are  the  prophecy  ()f  the  San  Diego  that  is  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


JOHN  D,   SPRECKELS  SOLVES  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

[\  HE  foregoing  chapter,  written  in  the  early  days 
of  December,  1906,  reflected  the  condition  of 
San  Diego  as  it  was  up  to  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, the  14th  day  of  that  month.  Then  a  dra- 
matic thinff  occurred  which  changed  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs.  Having  gone  to  bed  the 
night  before  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
forthcoming    aJinoun cement,    the   whole    city 

awoke  to    behold  the   following    front    page  of  the  San    Diego 

XJnion : 
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Nooe  but  a  San  Dic'gan  can  comprehend  what  this  meant  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  city,  nor  what  it  suggested  in  the  way 
of  immediate  gain  to  owners  of  real  estate.  The  ambition  for  a 
direct  eastern  outlet  dates  back  to  the  early  thirties,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  first  organized  effort,  expressed 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  "San  Diego  &  Gila,"  began  in  1K5+, 
The  success  of  the  citizens  in  securing  the  extension  of  the  Santa 
Pe  system  during  the  eighties  did  not  meet  the  demand  for  a 
direct  eastern  outlet,  and  was  disappointing  in  other  respects. 
The  great  effort  begun  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  persistently 
pushed  in  every  channel  of  possible  relief,  had  apparently  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  educational  results.  The  year  of 
1906  had  indeed  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  San  Diego 
history,  yet  as  the  year  drew  toward  its  close  the  prospect  of  a 
direct  eastern  railroad  outlet  appeared  as  remote  as  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  decade.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments went  far  to  convince  the  public  that  the  city  was  helpless 
in  the  grasp  of  a  transportation  monoiwly  which  could  defeat, 
and  meant  to  defeat,  as  it  had  defeated,  even.-  aspiration  in  that 
direction. 

From  this  situation  the  city  was  siiddeuly  delivered  by  the 
mandate  of  the  one  man  who  had  suflficient  capital  of  his  own  to 
build  the  road,  and  sufficient  interests  at  stake  to  justify  him  in 
doing  80.  And  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  John  D.  ^preckels  to  say  that  his  simple  word  was 
accepted  by  all  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  performance.  The 
authoritative  announcement  of  his  purpose  in  his  own  newspai>er 
constituted  a  contract  with  the  entire  San  Diego  public  and  the 
public  accepted  it  as  such.  The  San  Diegan-Sun,  which  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  Spreckels  interests  and  has  opposed 
them  on  man;-  occasions,  unquestionably  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  community  when  it  said: 

The  Svii  fepls  at  liberty  to  say  what  the  rnt'oii  ami  Tribune, 
through  modesty  enforced  by  personal  ownership,  are  unable 
to  aay.  that  San  Diego  to<lay  lifts  its  hat  and  gives  voice  to 
an  unrestrained  eheer  for  John  D.  Spreckels.  To  Mr.  Spreck- 
els is  frankly  (jiven  the  credit  for  securing  to  San  Diegn  what 
has  long  been  San  Diego 's  moat  urgent  need — a  railway  direct 
to  the  East. 

While  as  a  matter  of  course  the  fact  is  generally  appreeiateil 
that  the  road  is  not  yet  built,  and  that  so  far  only  incorpora- 
tion papers  have  been  filed,  this  move  made  by  Mr.  Spreekels 
and  annoiinffcd  by  Mr.  Spreekels's  newspaper,  is  aceepted  by 
San  Diegans  unanimonsly  as  meaning,  substantially  and  capa- 
bly, that  all  necessary  preliminary  plans  have  been  perfected 
by  Mr.  Spreckels.  and  that  the  railway  line  now  incorpo- 
rated will  be  construeted  as  rapidly  as  a  work  of  such  gigantic 
pro|>ortion»  can  be  exeeiited. 
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Big  enterpriseB  undertaken  and  succeasfullj  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Spreckeln  here  and  in  the  central  portion  of  tbe  State 
give  warrant  to  tlie  concluHion  that  the  plans  now  announced 
will  be  carried  to  equal  success,  and  that  tbe  eastern  outlet  so 
long  hoped  for  will  be  realized  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  to  old  San  Diegans  what 
the  construction  of  such  a  road  will  mean  to  this  city  and 
country,  for  all  this  has  been  figured  out  many  times.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  even  the  closest  student  of  the  situation 
cau  appreciate  tbe  final  limit  of  the  results  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, as  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  see  all  the  details  of  the  fu- 
ture. One  result  plainly  visible  is  that  thia  move  will  break, 
and  break  forever,  the  antagonistic  power  of  the  combined 
railway  interests,  which  for  years  has  been  eserted  against  San 
Diego.  Not  only  will  this  adverse  influence  be  broken,  but 
it  will  be  forced  under  the  uew  conditions  to  become  a  friend- 
ly factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  port. 

Thia  turn  in  affairs  will  be  realized  no  matter  what  corpo- 
rate relations  Mr.  ijprcckela  may  establish.  If  he  engages  in 
tbe  business  indep(^ndcnt1y,  as  he  and  his  brother  and  father 
did  at  the  inauguration  of  the  San  Joaquin  enterprise,  then  it 
will  follow  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  forced  to  bnild 
here  to  protect  itself  from  competition. 

If  Mr.  Spreckels  allies  himself  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
if  the  road  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Spreckels  is  to  become  a  part 
of  tbe  Harrinian  system,  then  the  Santa  F4  will  be  compelled 
to  cotnc  across  lots  from  Arizona  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Impfrial  Valley  and  a  shorter  route  to  this  port. 

If  Mr.  Spreckels  allies  himself  with  tbe  Santa  F^,  then  it 
will  be  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to  follow,  and  without  doubt 
it  will  follow  and  follow  in   a  hurry. 

Iiooked  at  in  any  way  possible  it  means  that  the  railway 
combine  against  San  Diego  is  broken  at  last,  and  looked  at  in 
some  ways  it  appears  to  be  plain  that  the  building  of  one  road 
win  eventually  be  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  construc- 
tion of  another. 

With  these  prospects  assured,  San  Diegans  have  a  right  to 
lift   their  hats  to  John   D.   Spreckels. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  San  Diego  aad  Arizona 
Railway  Company  bore  the  date  of  June  14,  1906.  although  they 
were  not  filed  with  the  county  clerk  until  six  month.s  later.  They 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  San  Diego  "in 
a  general  easterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Yuma,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona."  The  incor- 
porators were  John  D.  Spreckels,  A,  B.  Spreckels,  John  D. 
Spreckels,  Jr..  William  Clayton,  and  Harrv  L.  Titus.  The  cap- 
ital stock  was  fixed  at  $6,000,000,  of  which  $200,000  were  paid 
in  at  the  time  of  incorporation.  The  announcement  in  the  Union 
was  quickly  followed  by  two  substantial  acts  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Spreckels.  One  of  these  was  the  filing  of  con- 
demnation suits  as  a  means  of  obtaining  right  of  way  through 
some  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city; 
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the  other  was  the  auuouncemeDt  that  the  entire  sum  of  money 
collected  by  the  San  Diego  and  Eastern  Kailroad  Committee  in 
1901,  and  expended  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  project,  would 
be  repaid  by  the  Sau  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  Company.  In 
both  instances,  Mr.  Spreckels  insisted  on  paying  for  what  the 
citizens  would  doubtless  have  offered  as  a  free  gift  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy.  Indeed,  they  would  doubtless  have  supplemented 
all  this  with  much  richer  subsidies  in  the  way  of  cash  and  land. 
Mr,  Spreckels  preferred  to  be  absolutely  independent  and  free 
of  obligations  alike  to  the  public  and  to  private  individuals. 
Thus  it  happened  that  hundreds  of  people  who  had  contributed 
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to  the  railroad  fund  five  years  previously  received  a  most  unex- 
pected Christmas  present  in  addition  to  the  assurance  of  a  new 
railroad. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  San  Diego  is  perhaps 
indebted'  for  its  good  fortune  to  the  calamity  which  befell  San 
Pranciseo  on  April  18,  1906.  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  family  were 
San  Francisco  refugees,  though  they  fled  from  the  burning  city 
in  their  own  steamer  and  found  shelter  in  their  own  magnificent 
Hotel  del  Coronado.  Mr.  Spreckels  had  been  very  ill  a  few  weeks 
before  and  had  planned  to  go  abroad  for  a  prolonged  stay.  The 
destruction  of  San  Francisco  changed  his  plans  and  he  came  to 
San  Diego  to  remain  for  months.  During  those  months  the  rail- 
road project  took  shape  in  his  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
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as  Sail  Dic^ro  lost  a  railroad  by  the  unforeseen  event  of  the  great 
panic  in  1873,  so  it  gained  a  railroad  by  the  unforeseen  disaster 
at  the  Golden  Gate  in  1906.  As  its  history  was  powerfully  influ- 
enced in  the  wrong  direction  by  the  earlier  event,  so  it  will  he 
powerfully  influenced  in  the  right  direction  by  the  later  event. 

While  unstinted  praise  is  given  to  Mr.  Spreekels  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  railroad  hopes,  the  labors  of  many  others  over 
a  long  period  of  years  should  not  he  forgotten.  These  efforts  did 
not  produce  tangible  results,  but  they  were  not  thrown  away. 
Every  article  written  in  favor  of  the  direct  .eastern  outlet,  every 
meeting  held  in  its  behalf,  every  movement  set  on  foot  to  that 
end,  from  the  days  of  Fremont  to  the  days  of  Spreekels,  contrib- 
uted something  to  the  final  result.  The  cause  that  has  faithful 
friends  is  never  lost.  The  cause  that  can  endure  through  more 
than  two  generations,  and  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  a  commu- 
nity when  failures  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  pass  into  a 
proverb  known  throughout  the  state— such  a  cause  can  know  only 
triumph  in  the  end.  It  was  this  triumph  which  came  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  memorable  fourteenth  of  December.  1906,  and  which 
brought  San  Diego  to  the  threshold  of  1907  with  rare  exaltation 
in  its  heart. 

An  old  epoch  had  closed ;  a  new  epoch  had  dawned. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

5  HE  organized  religious  life  of  San  Diego  began 

«■))      '"  1769  and  has  been  continuously  maintained 

I  ~    S/l     down  to  the  present  time.    It  was  begun,  of 

I       iM     <^oirse,  by  the  Romao  Catholics,  whose  eon- 

-^      \s  (     gregation  at  Old  San  Diego  was  served  by 

priests    from    the    mission    until    the    latter 

was  abandoned,  when  a  resident  priest  was 

supplied. 

The  first  priest  whose  name  appears  in  the  records  was  Father 
Vicente  Oliva,  from  the  mission.  He  left  in  1847  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Juan  Holbein.  A  room  in  the  house  of  Joe4 
EatudiUo  was  at  first  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  On  September 
29,  1851,  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  building  was  laid,  on  a  lot 
given  by  the  city  trustees.  Father  Holbein  made  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  Masons,  who  were  strong  at  Old  Town,  by  forbidding 
the  members  of  his  flock  to  attend  their  ceremonies,  or  even  to 
go  into  the  street  while  a  Masonic  procession  was  passing,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  The  Herald  says  that  he  was  other- 
wise illiberal,  and  interfered  with  the  education  of  the  Old  Town 
children.  It  appears  the  school  trustees  distributed  a  circular 
announcing  the  opening  of  their  school,  and  Father  Holbein, 
from  his  pulpit,  with  one  of  these  circulars  in  hand,  forbade  his 
members  to  send  their  children  to  this  school.  This  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Masons  gave  offense  to  the  American  popula- 
tion. He  left  in  September,  1853.  and  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Marincovich.  who  only  remained  a  few  days.  In  1856  the  priest 
was  Father  Meinrieh,  and  a  year  later  Father  Jaime  Vila  was 
in  charge.  Father  Juan  Molinier  came  soon  after,  and  under 
his  pastorate  a  new  church  was  built.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated with  high  mass  on  November  21,  1858.  The  San  Diego 
Guards  assisted  and  fired  a  salute,  and  a  dinner  was  given  by 
Jos^  Antonio  Aguirre,  who  had  contributed  largely-  to  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  the  church. 

This  church  is  still  standing,  in  the  southerly  outskirts  of  Old 
Town.  It  was  built  of  adobes,  but  a  few  years  later  these  were 
enclosed  with  weatherboarding.  It  is  the  Church  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  is  still  used  for  services  on  Sunday,  when 
priests  attend  from  New  San  Diego.  In  it  are  kept  some  vest- 
ments, images  and  other  articles  which  were  used  at  a  very  early 
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day  in  the  missiou.  A  Dumber  of  Indians  still  attend  this  church 
— a  little  remnant  of  the  onee  great  band  of  mission  neophj-tes. 
Outside  hang  two  bells  which  have  an  interesting  history.  They 
were  confiscated  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain  from  the  churches  in 
Bohemia,  and  found  their  way  here  through  Mexico  early  in  the 
last  century.  They  bear  the  following  inscriptions:  "Ave  Maria 
Porimus,  1802";  on  one  is  added  "San  Jos^,  H.,"  and  on  the 
other,  "Sivan  Nepomnceus,  1822." 

After  Father  iiolinier,  Father  Vicente  Llover  was  cura  for  a 
time.  In  1866,  Father  Antonio  D.  Ubach  came  to  San  Diego  and 
took  charge  of  the  congregation  until  his  recent  death. 
Soon  after  coming,  he  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  brick 
church  at  Old  Town,  but  Horton's  Addition  drew  the  popula- 
tion away  and  he  was  never  able  to  complete  it.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  July  18.  1869,  and  the  foundation  stands,  as  men- 
tioned in  Ramo7ui,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

Early  in  the  seventies,  a  large  part  of  the  congregation  hav- 
ing removed  thither.  Father  T^bach  organized  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Horton's  Addition.  The  first  place  of  worship  was 
Rosario  Hall.  The  church  building,  at  the  eorner  of  Third  and 
Bceeh,  was  dedicated  January'  31.  1875,  by  Rev.  Francis  Mora. 
It  was  a  small  wooden  building,  which  is  still  standing  in  the 
rear  of  the  new  hriek  structure.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  it 
was  considered  a  fine  building,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  news- 
papers as  being  situated  "on  the  mesa,  west  of  town."  The  new 
brick  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1894.  It  is  a  com- 
modious and  imposing;  structure.  The  parsonape  ad.joins  it  on 
the  north. 

The  chiirch  on  (lolden  Hill,  palled  "Our  Tjady  Queen  of  the 
Angels,"  was  organized  in  1905  by  Father  William  Quinlan.  A 
fine  ehnrch  huildinti  is  being  erected  for  it.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  opened  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  in  1884.  in 
a  building  erected  by  Mr.  Horton  on  bloct  12  of  his  Addition, 
which  they  have  conducted  successfully  ever  since  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  St.  Joseph  'a  Hospital  and  Sanitarium  was 
opened  in  June.  1890,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It  has  large  and 
beautiful  grounds  on  T'niversity  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  where 
a  building  was  erected  in  1891.  The  original  building  has  been 
greatly  enlai^ed.  and  there  is  a  chapel  and  other  buildings. 
The  grounds  are  beautifullv  improved.  The  sanitarium  is  non- 
sectnrian.  and  here  a  large  number  of  invalids  and  aged  people 
find  a  comfortable  home  and  frood  care. 

EPISCOPAL 

The  first  Protestant  denomination  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  San 

Diego  was  the  Episcopalian.     The  Reverend  John  Reynolds,  of 
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the  Prot*«taut  Episcopal  Church,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Post  at  Han  XJiego,  on  December  31,  1850,  and  was  army  chap- 
lain for  the  troops  stationed  at  the  mission  until  August  31, 
1854,  On  July  4,  1853,  the  Herald  aimounced  that  "hereafter 
the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Reynolds  .  .  .  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  will  conduct  divine  service  at  the  court  house,  and  for  the 
first  time  we  have  Protestant  church  services  in  our  town  of 
San  Diego."  The  very  first  service  at  Old  Town  was  held  at 
3  P.M.,  on  July  10,  1853.  The  details  of  these  early  meetings  are 
meager,  but  the  Herald  and  "John  Phoenix"  supply  some  local 


r  stands  on  Eighth  Street  inunsdistely  iidjoininK  SL  Paul's 


color.  The  paper  complained  that  "an  audience  of  over  a  dozen 
is  rarely  seen  at  the  court  house,  where  Dr.  Reynolds  preaches 
on  Sunday,  while  the  Sabbath  calm  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
riot  of  the  inebriated,  and  the  very  words  of  holy  writ  are 
drowned  by  the  clicking  of  billiard  balls  and  calls  for  cocktails 
from  the  adjacent  saloon."  Derby's  references  to  Dr.  Reynolds 
are  almost  entirely  in  a  joking  way,  and  not  to  be  taken 
serioualy. 

Dr.  Reynolds  had  been   rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Stockton,  and  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  newspapers  of  that 
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place.  He  was  about  sixty  jears  of  age,  «nd  was  larpe  and  stout. 
Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Slemmer,  U,  S.  A..  luarrii'd  his  daudhtir. 
Dr.  Reynolds  removed  to  the  Atlantic  States  almut  Auffiist.  i^'A. 
After  this,  there  were  no  rejfular  I'rotestant  services  at  Old 
Town,  until  after  Horton  eame.  Ministers  oecasionally  came 
alonjf  and  preached  a  sermon  or  two.     The  liest  remembered  of 
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these  occasional  sermons  was  that  of  Bishop  Kip.  He  had  Wu 
piveti  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  California  and  set  sail,  with  liis 
family.  Coming  up  from  Panama  on  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
steamer  wim  disabled,  as  has  been  related,  and  ran  aRround  wliiif 
trying  to  leave  port.  At  this  time  the  Bishop  and  his  family 
were  the  guests  of  Don  Jnan  Bandini  for  a  week.  His  first  ser- 
vice within  his  Kpiseopal  .iurisdietion  was  the  burial,  in  the  Prot- 
estant eemetery  near  Old  Town,  of  some  passengers  who  had  died 
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on  the  voyage.  On  the  following  yiinday,  January  22,  1854,  he 
prt'ached  in  the  eonrt  house  at  Old  Town.  On  this  occasion 
Lieutenant  George  II.  Derby  acted  as  clerk,  read  the  responses, 
and  led  the  singing.  These  two  afterward  became  intimate 
friends.  The  Bishop  said  (to  Daniel  Clevelnnd)  that,  had  he 
known  at  the  time  that  the  little  man  who  assisted  him  so  rev- 
erently and  efficiently  in  this  service  was  "John  Phoenix,"  he 
wonld  not  have  felt  so  comfortable  and  assnred  in  the  service  as 
he  then  felt. 


REV.  SIDNEY  WILBUR 
Who  orsBniud  ths  first  ProtSBUnt  Chur«h  uid  vss  Che  tint  recular  minister  in  San  Dieco 

Rev.  Sidney  Wilbnr  arrived  in  San  Diego  in  October,  1868, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  arrange  for  services  at  new  San 
Diego.  The  old  government  barracks  had  been  long  unused  and 
were  very  dirty,  but  he  courageously  undertook  to  make  them 
fit  for  the  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  an  Indian,  he  cleaned  and 
washed  a  portion  of  the  large  hall,  and  on  November  8,  1868, 
held  his  first  service  in  it.  Having  borrowed  a  melodeon,  he 
played  it  himself,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  church  service 
and  preaching.     He  continued  to  hold  ser^'iees  here  for  .some 
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time,  aiid  his  work  aroused  so  much  interest  that  he  was  able  to 
organize  a  parish  early  in  1869.  Mr.  Horton  gave  two  lots  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  C  Streets,  and  in  May  a  church 
building  was  erected  upon  these  lots,  with  money  doDat«d  by  the 
Episcopalians  of  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  first  church 
building  of  any  kind  in  new  San  Diego.  It  now  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  Eighth  Street,  next  door  south  of  St.  Paul's  rectory 
and  is  used  as  a  residence.  It  was  built  with  two  stories,  and 
while  the  services  were  held  on  the  lower  floor,  Mr.  Wilbur  and 
family  made  their  home  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  used 
for  church  piirposes  until  ahout  November,  1869,  when  it  was 
removed  and  another  building,  known  as  Trinity  Hall,  erected 
on  the  same  spot.  This  second  building  was  removed,  in  April, 
1871,  to  two  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  C  Streets, 
now  covered  by  the  Brewster  Hotel,  which  lots  Mr.  Horton  had 
in  the  meantime  conveyed  to  the  society  in  exchange  for  the  lots 
on  Sixth  and  C  Streets, 

In  August.  1886,  the  two  parish  lots  on  the  Brewster  Hotel 
site  were  sold  and  two  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  C  Streets  purchased.  The  church  and  rectory  were  built  in 
1887  and  first  occupied  at-  Easter  in  that  year.  The  first  cost 
of  the  buildings  was  about  $13,000,  and  considerable  money  has 
been  expended  on  them  since. 

The  first  parish  meeting  was  held  November  26,  1869.  Rev. 
Sidney  Wilbur,  Daniel  Cleveland,  Oliver  T.  Ladne,  E.  D.  Swi^ 
zer,  J.  S.  Buck,  C.  P.  Rudd,  K.  J,  Ware,  George  E.  Nottage, 
Daniel  Stewart,  and  John  T.  Hawley  were  present,  and  were 
-chosen  as  the  first  vestrymen.  The  name  of  the  organization  was 
the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Of  these  organizers.  Rev.  Mr, 
Wilbur  yet  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  Daniel  Cleveland  in  San 
Diego,  are  the  only  survivors.  Others  who  acted  as  vestrjinen 
and  were  active  at  an  early  day,  were;  Charles  S.  Hamiltfln, 
John  P.  Young  (now  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle). 
Wm.  J.  McCormiek,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stockton.  Dr.  W.  W.  Royal, 
and  Mr.  Lake.  Daniel  Cleveland  acted  as  senior  warden  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

On  January-  22,  1887,  new  articles  of  incorporation  were 
adopted  and  filed,  bv  which  the  name  of  the  parish  was  changed 
to  St.  Paul's. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  resigned  on  December  1,  1870,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  served  about 
two  months.  In  January.  1871,  upon  request  of  the  vestry, 
Dan'el  Cleveland  was  licensed  to  act  as  lay  render,  and  he  has 
acted  frequently  in  that  capacity  since,  at  times  when  there  was 
no  rector.  In  February-,  1872,  Rev.  J.  F.  Bowles  became  the  rec- 
tor, and  remained  a  few  months.  In  the  following  October,  Rev. 
Hobart   Chetwood   came   and  remained   until   Febmarv.   1876. 
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During  his  pastorate  the  parish  was  harmonious  and  prosperous. 
His  saceessor  was  Rev.  Henry  J.  Camp,  who  remained  until  May, 
1881.  There  was  then  an  interregnum  filled  by  the  lay  reader, 
until  July  25,  1882,  when  Rev.  Henry  B.  Restarick  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  parish. 

Mp.  Restarick  was  a  young  man,  energetic  and  tactful,  and 
soon  infused  new  life  into  the  congregation.  He  found  ahout 
20  communicants;  when  he  left,  twenty  years  later,  tiere  were 
over  400  communicants,  plenty  of  funds  and  a  large  number  of 


HENRY  B.   RESTARICK 
For  twenty  yean  rector  of  St.  Paul's 

Chareh;  cruted  Blihop  of  Honolulu  in  1902 

activities.  A  fine  new  parish  church  and  rectory  bad  been  built, 
and  four  other  church  buildings — ^two  in  San  Diego,  one  with  a 
rectory  at  National  City,  and  one  at  Bostonia — had  been  erected 
and  paid  for  through  his  labors.  From  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  Iowa,  in  June,  1882,  until  his  election 
and  con.secration  as  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  iu  1902,  he  had  only 
one  parish — St.  Paul's,  San  Diego.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  his  own  parish  church,  July  2,  1902. 

Rev.  Charles  L,  Barnes  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Restarick, 
and  is  still  the  incumbent. 
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The  working  organizations  of  St.  Paul's  are:  Woman's  Aui- 
iliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Guild,  a  Chapter  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  etc. 

St.  James's  Mission  on  Logan  Heights  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Restariek  in  1888.  Ser\'ices  were  first  held  in  a  store  building 
on  Logan  Avenue  near  Twenty-fourth.  In  1891,  two  lots  were 
purchased  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Kearney  Avenue,  and  a 
church  building  erected.  The  building  was  consecrated  as  a 
mission  and  later  became  an  independent  chureh.  The  rectors, 
beginning  in  1889,  have  been:  Messrs.  Sanderson,  S.  H.  Ilder- 
ton,  James  R.  De  Wolfe  Cowie,  P.  W.  Chase,  A.  L.  Mitchell, 

F.  A.  Zimmerman,  Alfred  R.  Taylor,  and  Alfred  Kinsley  Glover, 
who  14  still  in  chat^e. 

All  Saints  Mission,  corner  Sixth  and  Thornton  Streets,  is  an- 
other of  Bishop  Restariek 's  foundations.  Rev.  J.  A.  Jl.  Riehey 
is  On  rector. 

St.  Peter's  Mission  Hall,  Coronado,  was  organized  in  1887  by 
Bishop  Restariek.  The  church  at  National  City  is  called  St. 
Matthew's  and  that  at  South  San  Diego,  St.  Mark's.  At  La 
Jolla  there  is  a  small  congregation,  which  recently  began  to  hold 
services,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  m  lay  reader. 

MliTliODlSTS 

The  actiyity  of  the  growing  settlement  at  Ilorton  's  Addition 
brought  about  the  orRanization  of  congregations  of  a  number  of 
the  principal  Protestant  denominations  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  Methodists  were  a  close  second  to  the  Episcopalians,  in  point 
of  time.     The  pioneer  minister  of  this  denomination  was  Rev. 

G.  W.  B.  McDonald,  who  came  January  12,  1869,  and  at  once 
organized  a  church  and  Sunday-school  with  about  20  members. 
Prior  to  that  date,  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  homes  of  mem- 
bers, ted  by  H.  H.  Dougherty,  who  came  to  San  Diego  October 
10,  18C8.  Mr.  McDonald  was  a  native  of  \ova  Scotia.  He  spent 
his  remaining  days  in  San  Diego  and  was  an  active  and  useful 
citizen.    He  died  February  8,  1886,  aged  65. 

Following  Mr.  McDonald,  Rev.  I.  H.  Cox  acted  as  supply  until 
October,  1869.  when  he  was  relieved  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Drj'den,  who 
was  the  first  regularly  appointed  minister  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation.  The  formal  organization  was  made  in  January, 
1870,  at  which  time  a  church  building  was  dedicated,  free  from 
debt,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  D  and  Fourth  Streets,  on  two 
lots  given  by  Mr,  Horton.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dryden  made  the 
pnlpit  and  chair  with  his  own  hands.  This  building  is  still  stand- 
ing, at  No.  646  India  Street,  to  which  place  it  was  removed  when 
the  new  brick  church  building  was  erected.  It  was  used  as  a 
barracks  for  the  volunteers  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  American  Televue  Company, 
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The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of :  G.  W.  B.'  McDonald, 
R.  D.  Case,  J.  M.  Young,  C.  B.  Richards,  N.  W.  Hensley,  J.  W. 
Gale,  A.  E.  Horton,  E.  Aylesworth,  and  W.  F.  Pettit.  The  ded- 
ication took  place  on  February  13,  1870,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  M.  C.  Brlggs,  D.D..  of  Santa  Clara.  This 
church  was  removed,  as  stated,  in  1887,  and  a  three-story  brick 
block  erected  on  the  site,  for  the  combined  uses  of  the  church 
and  as  a  business  block.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after,  this  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  useful 
buildings  in  the  city.  The  first  floor  and  the  front  of  the  second 
and  third  floors  are  rented  for  business  offices,  and  the  rear  of 
the  second  and  third  stories  contains  the  auditorium.  This  new 
church  was  dedicated  on  February  26,  1888,  Rev.  R.  S.  Cantine, 
of  Los  Angeles,  preaching  the  dedieatorv-  sermop. 

Recently,  the  congregation  outgrew  these  quarters,  and  the 
building  was  sold  in  1905  and  plans  prepared  for  a  new  church. 
The  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  July  1,  1906.  Bishop 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Mexico,  delivering  the  principal 
address.  The  new  church  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  city,  and  has  cost  about  $65,000.  The  lots,  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Ninth  and  C  Streets,  are  worth  about  $35,000. 

This  congregation  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  strong  and 
active  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  eommunity.  Among 
the  ministers  who  have  served  at  different  times  are  found  the 
following  names:  G.  W.  B.  McDonald.  I.  TI.  Cox.  D.  A.  Drvden, 
H.  H.  Dougherty.  W.  Inch  (who  died  Februarv  12.  1871).  J.  R. 
Tasey.  James  Wiches,  G.  S.  Hiekey.  T.  S.  Houts.  M.  M.  Bovard, 
J.  Xj.  Mann,  A.  H.  Tevis,  P.  T.  Cool.  A.  M.  Bunker.  T.  S.  Uren, 
E.  a.  Chase.  M.  F.  Colburn,  L.  M.  Hartley.  R.  L.  Bruce.  A.  M. 
Gibbons,  and  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Lewis  Guild. 

The  Central  M.  E.  Church,  at  the  comer  of  Twenty-sixth  Street 
and  Harrison  Avemie,  was  established  January  12.  1887,  with 
a  membership  of  12.  under  care  of  Rev.  J.  I.  Foote.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  Jul.v  31.  1887.  Bishop  Fowler  officiating.  Among 
the  pastors  have  been  r  D.  H.  Gillan.  J.  Pittenger,  and  C.  M. 
Christ.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Bede  A.  Johnson.  There  is 
a  parsonage,  and  the  congregation  is  a  prosperous  one. 

There  is  a  prosperous  German  jr.  E.  Church,  in  its  own  build- 
ing at  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets.  This  church  was  organized  in 
1887  and  the  building  was  first  used  on  April  4,  1888.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  L.  C.  Pfaffinirer.  Succeeding  him.  L.  E. 
Schneider,  F.  A.  Werth.  and  Mr.  Rchroeder  served.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Frederick  Bonn. 

A  Scandinavian  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  1880. 

The  African  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  1888.  with  a  mem- 
bership  of  9.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hillery  was  the  first  pastor,  and  after 
him  appear  the  names  of  W.  B.  De  Clayhrook  and  Rev.  Price 
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Haywood.    Their  place  of  worship  is  at  No.  1645  Frout  Street. 

The  Bethel  African  M.  E.  Church  meets  on  Union  Street  near 
H.  Among  the  pastors  are  Rev.  Georse  A.  Bailey  and  "W.  M. 
Viney. 

The  Coronado  Jl.  E.  Church  was  orjianized  in  1887,  with  20 
members.  The  congregation  has  a  good  property.  The  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  Silas  S,  Sprowles,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
A.  In  wood. 

The  First  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1897  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Ebey  and  wife.  W.  H.  Tucker  and 


wife,  P.  F.  Allen  and  wife,  Virginia  JI.  Walters,  and  Maggie  A. 
Nickle.  Meetings  had  been  held  the  previous  year  at  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Mission,  and  immediately  prior  to  the  organization  in 
a  tent  on  the  eomer  of  Eighth  and  G  Streets.  A  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1899,  on  the  same  site,  which  was  dedicated  on 
January  1,  1900,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hart,  of  Alameda.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  "W.  G.  Lopeman.  and  following  him  were  Revs. 
C.  B.  Ebey,  James  Seals,  E.  G.  Albright,  John  B.  Roberta,  and 
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J.  Q.  Murray.  A  lot  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  B(?ech  Streets 
was  purchased  in  1900,  and  the  church  building  moved  to  that 
location.  During  the  pastorate  of  Wr.  Roberts,  a  parsonage  was 
built  adjoining  the  church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  a  strong  and  act- 
ive organization.  In  1871,  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  purchased  for 
the  Society  two  lots  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Seventh  and  D 
Streets.  A  few  years  later,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Allen  was 
appointed  pastor  for  San  Diego,  and  arrived  November  23,  1882. 
The  first  service  was  held  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  in 
Hubbell's  Hall.  The  congregation  then  worshipped  in  the  old 
Masonic  Hall  until  their  church  building  was  ready.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1884. 
The  new  edifice  was  called  "Keener  Chapel."  It  was  dedicated 
May  11,  1884,  Rev.  W.  B.  Stradley,  of  Los  Angeles,  preaching 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  this 
building  was  provided  by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and 
the  congregation  began  its  work  out  of  debt.  The  lots  were  after- 
ward exchanged  for  one  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Eighth  and 
C  Streets,  and  the  chapel  was  removed  to  the  new  location  and 
at  the  same  time  considerably  improved,  as  well  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  parsonage. 

Mr.  Allen  remained  until  NovemlK'r.  1884,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  sueeeeded  bv  W.  \V.  Welsh.  Then  fol- 
lowed R.  Pratt,  E.  T.  Hodges,  James  ITealey,  R.  W.  Bailey,  J. 
F.  C.  Finlev.  James  Ilealev  again,  W.  II.  Dyer.  A.  C.  Bane,  R. 
W.  Rowland,  S.  W.  Walker,  C.  S.  Perry,  C.  S.  McCansland.  R. 
P.  Howett,  M.  P.  SharboroHgh,  and  S.  E.  Allison,  the  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  Allison  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  served  in  the 
Texan  and  Xew  Mexican  Conferences  before  coming  here.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  Conference  in  1900.  and 
came  to  San  Diego  in  1905.  The  total  enrollment  of  this  church 
organization  is  493,  and  the  present  membership  about  125. 

BAPTISTS 

Although  the  Methodists  began  holding  services  in  private 
houses  earlier,  the  Baptists  were  before  them  in  the  organization 
of  a  congregation  and  the  building  of  a  church  edifice,  being  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Episcopalians.  The  first  congregation  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  C.  F.  Weston  op  June  5,  1869.  He  had  been  preach- 
ing at  the  government  barracks  since  the  preceding  February.  At 
this  organization.  W.  S.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Jacob  Allen  were  chosen 
deacons  and  E.  W.  S.  Cole,  clerk.  The  church  building  was  com- 
menced in  August  and  opened  for  worship  October  3,  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  it.  This  building  was  on 
Seventh  Street  near  F,  on  a  lot  given  by  Mr.  Horton.    He  also 
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gave  the  young  congregation  a  church  bell— the  first  one  ever 
used  in  new  San  Diego.  The  formal  dedication  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  tile  same  month,  and  Rev.  B.  S.  McLafferty,  of  Marys- 
ville,  preached  the  sermon.  Jlr.  McLafiferty  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  congregation,  and  arrived  for  that  purpose  on 
December  18,  1869.  The  present  church  building,  on  Tenth  and 
E  Streets,  was  built  in  1888,  and  cost  $32,000.  The  First  Bap- 
tist Church  was  incorporated  on  August  19,  1887. 

Mr.  McLaflferty  remained  in  San  Diego  a  year  and  a  half. 
Eesig^niiig  in  January,  1873,  he  was  succeeded  by  O.  W.  Gates, 


OLD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


who  remained  eijiht  years.  Then  followed  Revs.  A.  J.  Sturte- 
vant,  one  year;  Edwin  C.  Hamilton,  one  year;  "W.  II.  Stenger, 
two  years;  A.  Chapman,  two  months;  E.  P.  Smith,  two  months; 
W.  F.  Harper,  from  1888  to  1893  (during  which  time  the  new 
church  was  built)  ;  A.  E.  Knapp,  1893  to  1900.  The  present  pas- 
tor. Rev.  W.  B.  Hinson.  took  charge  the  first  Sunday  in  June, 
1900,  coming  direct  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  aud  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  nearly  700  and  is 
strong  and  active. 
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Among  its  activities,  the  First  Baptist  Church  maiutaios  a 
number  of  missions.  One  was  organized  at  Old  Town  in  1888, 
in  charge  of  H.  S.  Hanson,  and  maintained  for  some  years.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  only  Protestant  religious  organ- 
ization ever  made  in  Old  Town.  Missions  were  also  organized 
several  years  ago  at  National  City,  Coronado  and  ChoUas  Valley. 
The  Grand  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  on  Grand  Avenue  between 


FIHST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Erected  in  !£)«»  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Tenth  and  E  Streets 


Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtietli  Streets,  was  organized  in.  1889  as 
a  mission  of  the  First  Church. 

Other  Baptist  organizations  are  the  Baptist  Scandinavian 
Church,  organized  in  1888.  On  the  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  H 
Streets,  is  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church.  The  Second  Baptist 
Church  (colored)  was  organized  in  1888,  with  a  membership  of 
thirty,  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Smith.  Their  place  of  worship  is  on  B 
Street,  between  Front  and  First,  and  among  the  pastors  have 
been:  M.  E.  Sykes.  J.  II.  Clisby,  and  M.  A.  Mitchell. 
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PIiESBYTi:RlA\S 

The  First  Presbyttrian  Church  was  organized  June  7,  1869— 
only  two  days  after  the  Baptists,  by  Rev,  Thomas  Fraser,  mis- 
sionary of  the  Synod  of  the  Paeifie.  There  were  13  members, 
and  Charles  Russell  Clarke,  David  Lamb,  and  Samuel  Merrill 
were  elected  elders.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  S,  McDonald. 
He  began  his  labors  in  April,  1870.  The  services  were  held  in 
private  houses  until  Mr.  McDonald's  arrival,  and  after  that  in 
Horton's  Hall.      Mr.  llorton  gave  the  society  two  lots  on  the 


southwest  corner  of  Ki};lith  and  D  Streets,  and  on  these  a  build- 
ing was  soon  after  erected,  and  dedicated  June  18,  1871,  Bev. 
W.  A.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco,  preaching  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon. In  1888,  the  present  church  building  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished, at  a  cost  of  $;J6.000. 

Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  P.  L.  Nnsh. 
From  1875  to  1880  the  church  was  supplied  by  Revs.  James  Rob- 
ertson, John  W.  Pnrtridjre,  Mr.  Lanman,  James  Woods,  and  Dr. 
Phelps.  Rev.  Richard  V.  Dod^e  began  his  pastorate  in  1880  and 
continued  until  his  death,  February  2G,  1885.    For  the  following 
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three  years  the  inciimbeDts  were  H.  A.  Lounsbury  and  H.  I. 
Stern.  On  January  1,  1887,  Rev.  W.  B.  Noble  became  the  pas- 
tor, and  during  hia  incumbency  the  present  church  was  built. 
The  (^ureh  suffered  severely  after  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  hav- 
ing a  debt  of  more  than  $20,000,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hard 
struggle  that  the  loss  of  the  property  was  prevented.  Rev.  F. 
Merton  Smith  became  the  pastor  in  1894,  but  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp,  who  died  in  1900, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Taylor  eommenced  his  work  in  1901,  Durinj;  his  pas- 
torate the  church  debt  was  paid  and  the  congregation  greatly 
enlarged.  On  November  19,  1904,  Mr.  Taylor  was  dro^vned  in 
San  Diego  Bay.  lie  was  greatly  beloved.  His  successor.  Rev. 
Harvey  S,  Jordan,  of  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  present 
incumbent.  The  membership  of  the  church  is  about  600.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  influences  for  good  in  the 
community.  It  has  two  Women's  Missionary  Societies,  a  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  a  large  Christian  Endeavor  membership,  and  a  num- 
ber of  missions  are  supported,  including  a  Chinese  mission,  a 
school  for  Chinese  children,  and  churches  in  several  suburban 
towns. 

The  First  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  on  Aug- 
ust 18,  1888,  in  the  Holt  House,  on  II  Street  near  Fifteenth,  bv 
the  installation  of  J,  W.  Collins,  J,  L.  Griffin  and  E.  T.  Hill  as 
elders,  and  the  election  of  Robert  Blair,  Daniel  Andrew,  and 
W,  L.  Hamilton  as  trustees.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev,  Robert 
G.  Wallace,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  church,  who  began  his 
pastorate  in  November,  1887,  and  ended  October  31,  1897.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Shaw,  D.D.,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent minister. 

HI- BREW  CONGREGATION 
The  Hebrews  of  San  Diego  have  maintained  an  organization 
since  1872.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  at 
private  houses  for  the  observance  of  fast  days.  The  Herald  of 
October  9,  1851,  says:  "The  Israelites  of  San  Diego,  faithful 
to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  observed  their  New  Tear's 
Day  and  Days  of  Atonement,  with  due  solemnity.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  observed  by  Messrs.  Lewis  Franklin,  Jacob 
Marks,  and  Charles  A,  Fletcher  (the  only  three  Hebrews  in 
town)  by  their  assembling  in  the  house  of  the  former  gentleman, 
and  passing  the  entire  day  in  fa.iting  and  prayers." 

The  first  organization  of  the  Hebrew  Congregation  took  plaee 
in  1872  at  the  house  of  Marcos  Rehiller  in  Old  Town;  it  was 
called  at  that  time  the  Hebrew  Congregation.  The  organizers 
were  Marcos  Schiller,  Joseph  Mannasse  and  E,  Loewenstein. 
Services  were  held  in  rented  halls  and  the  Unitarian  Church,  but 
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only  on  the  Jewish  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement.     There 
■were  at  first  eighteen  members. 

Ill  1888,  the  congregation  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
as  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  with  a  membership  of  55.  The 
first  officers  were;  President,  Marcos  Schiller  (who  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death,  in  1904} ;  vice-president,  H, 
W^eliseh;  secretary,  A.  Bloehinan ;  treasurer,  A.  Lippmaii.  In 
the  following  year,  a  synagogue  was  built  and  dedicated,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Beech  and  Second  Streets.  The  first  Babbi 
■was  Samuel  Freuder.  who  organized  the  new  congregation;  the 
second  was  A.  Danziger,  who  served  in  1886.     B.  Freud  was 


rabbi  in  1887-8.  and  Dr.  Marx  Moses  from  1890  to  1894.  There 
has  been  no  rabbi  since.  The  congregation  is  small,  having  only 
22  contributing  members. 

FIRST  UXITARIAN  SOCIETY 

The  First  Unitarian  Society  began  in  a  Sunday-school  which 
was  organized  and  held  for  the  first  time  in  Hovton's  Hall,  June 
22,  1873.    Mr.  Horton  gave  the  use  of  the  hall  and  organ.    C.  S. 
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Hamilton  was  chosen  presitleiit ;  Jlrs.  Knapji,  sMretary  and  treas- 
urer; iirs,  Ilaight,  musical  director,  and  Miss  Carrie  Hills,  organ- 
ist. The  attendance  increased  from  13  to  50,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
May  became  the  pastor.  Amonir  the  earlv  members  were  51.  A. 
Lncp,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  A.  B.  Horton,  E.  W.  Morse.  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Hubon,  A.  Overbaugh,  and  their  families.  The  first 
public  service  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  1874.  At  a  meetiuR  held 
ilarch  11,  1877,  Rev.  David  A.  Cronyn  was  chosen  pastor.  M. 
A.  Luce  became  president  of  the  Society  at  the  same  meeting,  and 
has  acted  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  January,  1882.  A  lot  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  P  Streets  was  purchased  and  the 
brst  church  huildine  erected  there  in  that  year,  and  dedicated 
Aufnist  26. 1883.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  of  San  Francisco,  deliv- 
ered the  sermon  and  Rev,  fleorjre  H.  Deere,  of  Riverside,  assisted. 
Additions  were  made  to  this  building  in  1887.  This  building  was 
bnrned  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February'  17,  1895.  Following 
this,  the  society  occiipied  the  old  Louis  Opera  House.  They  then 
leased  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  between  C  and  D, 
and  built  the  present  T'nity  Hall  upon  it.  The  society  also  owns 
a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  C  Streets,  upon  which  it  is  plan- 
ning to  place  a  new  building  at  an  earlv  date.  The  pastors,  after 
those  named,  were:  B.  F.  McDaniel.  1887  to  1892:  J.  F.  But- 
ton, from  1894;  Solon  Laner,  from  1895;  Elijah  R.  Watson,  from 
18i>9  to  the  present  time.     The  membership  is  about  200. 

FIRST  SPIRITVAI.  SOCIETY 

The  First  Spiritualist  Society  was  incorporated  in  July.  1885. 
Services  were  held^in  Lafa.vette  Hall  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1903  the  society  built  its  hall  on  Seventh  Street  between  A  and  B. 
The  building  cost  about  $6,000,  and  was  dedicated  in  March. 
1904.     Clara  A.  Beck  is  president  of  the  sooiet.v. 

CONGREGA  TIONALISTS 

jrany  of  the  Congregationalists  who  came  to  new  San  Diego 
at  an  early  day  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterians.  But  in  Aug- 
ust, 1886,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  of  their  own  faith.  Twelve  of  these  people  met 
at  the  home  of  Frank  A.  Stephens,  on  Tenth  and  F  Streets,  and 
made  a  preliminary  organization.  These  were:  Mr.  and  Jlrs. 
Frank  A.  Stephens,  who  now  live  in  Los  Angeles;  Arch.  Ste- 
phens and  J.  P.  Davies,  who  are  now  deceased:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oeorge  W.  JIarston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Gilmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Arch.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Davies, 
who  are  still  active  workers  in  the  church.      The  congregation 
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was  organized  a  month  later,  with  Rev.  J.  II.  llarwood  as  pastor, 
and  78  members.  The  first  public  service  was  held  in  the  Y.  M, 
C.  A.  rooms  in  Dunham's  Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  October  10.  1886. 
This  hall  was  soon  too  small  for  the  congregation.  A  lot  was 
leased  on  the  comer  of  State  and  F  Streets  and  a  tabernacle 
erected.  This  building  was  completed  in  Januarj%  1887,  and  ded- 
icated the  following  month.  It  was  in  1896,  during  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Norton  and  largely  through  his  efforts, 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 

that  the  present  ehnrch  building  was  constnieted.  The  move- 
ment began  in  February,  and  at  one  meeting  on  May  10th, 
$17,000  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  A  lot  on  the  nortb- 
west  corner  of  Sixth  and  A  Streets  was  purchased;  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  in  November,  1896.  and  the  church  was  completed 
and  dedicated  on  July  4,  1897.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
church  edifices  in  the  city.  It  cost  $23,500.  and  with  the  ground 
is  today  worth  probabl;'  $50,000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
800.  The  church  is  a  strong  and  active  one,  with  a  membership 
of  464,  and  supports  a  number  of  activities^ — among  others,  a 
foreign  missionary. 
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Rev,  Mr.  Harwood  was  succeeded,  near  the  close  of  1887.  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Sileox,  of  Winnipeg,  Jlanitoba,  who  served  until  Aug- 
ust, 1889,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Field,  W.  C.  Merrill,  and  Stephen  A.  Norton,  respectively.  The 
latter  remained  seven  years.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Clar- 
ence T.  Brown,  who  came  in  1903. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church,  known  as  the  Logan 
Heights  Church,  had  its  beginning  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
November,  1887,  when  Rev.  A,  B.  White,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  began 
to  preach  in  the  schoolhouse  on  Twenty-seventh  Street.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1888,  the  church  building  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Kearney  Avenue  was  dedicated,  Mr.  Silcox  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. The  Land  &  Town  Company  gave  the  lots  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Congregational  Church  contributed  liberally  to 
the  building  fund.  Mr.  White  resigned  in  the  following  Aug- 
ust, and  F.  B.  Perkins  became  the  pastor.  He  remained  two 
years  and  resigned  in  1890.  George  A.  Hall  was  then  the  pastor 
until  March  24,  1895.  His  successor  was  R.  T.  Earl,  who  min- 
istered  until  1902.  Since  then  J.  L.  Pearson  and  Henry  M. 
Lyman  have  supplied  the  pulpit.  Rev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbott  is  now 
the  resident  pastor. 

The  Chinese  Mission,  organized  in  1885,  is  sustained  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church, 

CEXTRAL  CHRISTIAX  CHURCH 
The  Central  Christian  Church  was  organized  October  27,  1886, 
with  28  charter  members.  Rev.  R.  G.  Hand  was  the  first  min- 
ister. Henry  Drury  and  W.  B.  Cloyd  were  elected  elders,  and 
B.  F.  Boone,  John  Coates,  and  A.  J.  Bums,  deacons.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  various  halls.  During  the  boom,  the 
church  purchased  its  first  lot,  on  Thirteenth  Street  between  P 
and  G.  Here  a  frame  church  was  built  and  the  first  service  in 
it  held  on  December  11,  1887,  the  sermon  being  by  Rev.  Sir. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Hand  remained  only  a  few  months  and  whs  succeeded  by 
A.  B.  Griffith,  who  remained  less  than  a  year.  For  a  year  after 
this  the  pastor  was  John  L.  Brant,  now  a  noted  preacher.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Markle  came  next  and  remained  three  years.  In  1893  B.  C. 
Hagerman  became  the  pastor  and  served  two  years.  In  1895  the 
present  pastorate  began  under  W.  E.  Crabtree. 

The  church  was  regularly  incorporated  in  1899.  Two  years 
later  the  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Ninth  and  F  Streets  was 
purchased,  later  an  adjoining  lot  added,  and  the  church  building 
removed  to  the  new  location.  Upon  this  ground  a  very  substan- 
tial and  beautiful  church  building  is  soon  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.  During  its  early  years  the  church  had  a  hard  strag- 
gle, hut  is  now  prosperous.    The  church  has  a  number  of  weU- 
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sustained  activities  and  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  infln- 
ential  elements  in  the  religious  life  of  the  city. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  was  organized  January  21, 
1888,  with  a  memberahip  of  10.  Their  church  at  Eighteenth  and 
G  Streets  was  immediately  occupied.  It  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  350,  and  the  society  owns  it  free  of  debt,  with  a  lot  100x176 
feet.  The  first  pastor  was  Elder  W.  M.  Healey.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elder  H.  A.  St.  John.  The  present  elder  is  Frederick 
I.  Richardson. 


.  CRABTBBE 


FIRST  LITIIERAN  CIU'RCII 

The  First  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  March  18,  1888, 
with  31  members.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  the  previous 
month  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Davidson.  C.  W.  Ileisler,  of  Los  Angeles, 
aided  in  the  oi^anization.  The  first  ofBeers  were ;  F.  P.  David- 
son and  A.  W.  Smenner,  elders,  and  Isaac  IHrick,  H.  Seebold, 
and  R.  H.  Young,  deacons.  E.  R.  Wagner  was  chosen  pastor, 
and  conducted  his  first  service  October  21,  1888,  in  Good  Tem- 
plars' Hall  on  Third  Street.    Services  were  soon  after  removed 
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to  Louis  Opera  House  and  held  there  for  six  months,  then  in  the 
old  Methodist  Church.  The  congregation  then  purchased  the  lot 
where  the  present  church  building  stands.  The  church  building 
was  begun  in  1893,  the  cornerstone  laid  on  July  30th,  and  the 
dedication  made  April  8. 1894.  The  building  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700.  The  value  of  the  property  is  now  estimated  at 
$20,000. 

Dr.  Wagner  resigned  November  1,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  in 
Februarj',  1892,  by  C.  W.  Maggart,  of  Salina,  Kansas.  He  served 
until  October  17,  1897,  when  he  resigned.  The  present  pastor, 
John  E.  Hoick,  began  his  pastorate  March  10,  1898.  The  church 
is  out  of  debt  and  prosperous,  and  numbers  about  150  members. 

MlSCI-lLANEOiS 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has  a  handsome 
building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Grant  Ave- 
nue. The  congregation  numbers  over  100.  Bev.  G.  W.  F.  Kiessel 
is  the  pastor. 

The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  1121  Sixth  Street.  Adell 
Burkhead  is  the  minister. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons) 
maintains  an  organization,  which  meets  at  Xo.  752  Fifth  Street. 

The  Christian  Scientists  make  the  latest  addition  to  the  city's 
congregations,  with  an  unique  building  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Ash  and  Third  Streets,  completed  and  occupied  this  year.  C. 
H.  Clark  is  the  reader  to  this  active  oi^nization. 

The  Union  Church  at  La  Jolla  is  an  unique  organization. 
There  not  being  sufficient  population  to  support  separate  denom- 
inations, the  people  of  all  denominations  united  and  organized  a 
Union  Church,  on  March  11,  1897.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
following  October.  The  first  pastor  was  William  L.  Johnson, 
two  years;  the  next,  J.  L.  Pearson,  three  years.  The  present 
pastor  is  Mr.  Lathe.  Daniel  Cleveland,  of  San  Diego,  conducted 
services  during  the  intervals  between  the  different  pastors.  In 
1905,  the  Episcopalians  formed  a  separate  organization  in  La 
Jolla  and  now  have  regular  services.  Recently,  the  Presbyterians 
also  took  similar  action.  The  T^nion  Church,  however,  was  never 
so  strong  and  active  as  at  present. 

The  Peniel  Mission,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Mission,  and  a  number  of  other  missionary  oi^raniza- 
tions.  as  well  as  the  Salvation  Army,  are  actively  represented. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  so  strong  and  its 
work  so  important  that  it  is  believed  a  somewhat  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  its  growth  is  warranted. 
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The  association  was  organized  in  March,  1882,  and  for  a  few 
months  held  its  meetings  in  Hubbell's  Hall,  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  F  Streets.  There  is  no  record  of  any  active  work  in 
1883,  but  in  June,  1884,  it  was  reorganized  and  the  old  Masonic 
Ilall,  on  Fifth  Street,  rented  for  its  nse,  at  $5  per  month.  In 
Aufnist,  1885,  C.  L.  Sturges  was  engaged  as  general  secretary, 
and  from  this  time  on  an  open  room  for  young  men's  use  was 
maintained.  In  May,  1886,  J.  A.  Rogers  was  elected  general  sec- 
retary, with  the  modest  salary  of  $33  per  month  and  the  use  of 
a  small  room  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  continued  in  the  position 
till  July,  1890. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  remarkable  success  in  building  up  the  associa- 
tion. His  character  was  an  interesting  and  noble  one.  Although 
probably  not  over  sixty  years  of  age,  his  white  hair  and  partial 
blindness  gave  him  an  older  appearance;  yet  he  was  a  fresh,  vig- 
orous, cheerfnl  man.  with  power  to  please  and  attach  boys  and 
young  men.  He  had  been  a  locomotive  engineer  and  ran  a  fast 
express  out  of  New  Tork  City.  Without  technical  training,  he 
was  nevertheless  admirabl.v  fitted  for  the  peculiar  pioneer  work 
in  the  exciting  times  of  1887  and  1888.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
came  under  his  friendly  Christian  influence.  The  little  Dunham 
House  Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  was  the  scene  of  crowded  Sunday 
meetings  and  many  social  gatherings  and  entertainments. 

The  association  had  no  g>'mnasium  in  those  days,  but  as  early 
as  1886  three  or  four  classes  had  been  formed,  the  principal  one 
being  for  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  members  were  active  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  also  paid  regular  visits  to  the  county  jail. 
The  rapid  growth  in  Mr.  Rogers'  administration  is  shown  by  the 
trensurer's  expense  account,  the  rent  being  increased  in  the  first 
year  from  $5  to  $40  per  month  and  the  secretary's  salary  from 
$35  to  $75.  In  1887  the  as.sociation  bought  two  lots  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Seventh  and  G  Streets,  Plans  for  a  building  to 
cost  about  $80,000  were  drawn  and  bids  for  its  construction 
received ;  but  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  early  in  1888,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design.  Early  in  1888  the  association 
moved  to  rooms  on  Seventh  Street,  just  north  of  G,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  build,  and  a  large  reading  room  was  fitted  up  on  the 
first  fioor.  The  membership  at  that  time  was  200.  Later  in  the 
year,  owing  to  high  rent  ($150  per  month),  another  move  was 
made,  to  the  two-story  residence  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Eighth  and  G  Streets.  The  whole  house  was  occupied,  and  here 
the  association  had.  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  convenient 
class-rooms.  But  the  financial  stringency  compelled  another 
move  in  a  few  months,  and  the  association  then  took  up  its  quar- 
ters in  a  one-story  building  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street 
between  E  and  F,  where  it  remained  for  about  a  year. 
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In  October,  1889,  a  complete  change  was  made  in  the  director- 
ate, the  following  being  chosen :  J,  E.  Hall,  J.  G.  Packard, 
Henry  Siebold,  W.  E.  Howard,  Dr.  Hurlburt,  John  P.  Lewis,  and 
h.  P.  Davidson.  Mr.  Rogers  remained  as  secretary,' and  J.  E, 
Hall  was  elected  president;  a  month  later  he  was  succeeded  by 
C.  D.  Todd,  who  served  till  June,  1890,  when  he  resigned  and 
"W.  E.  Howard  was  chosen  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  associa- 
tion year. 

During  the  year  1890,  the  association  moved  into  the  Turn- 
verein  Hall,  on  Eighth  Street  between  G  and  H,  and  opened  a 
well  equipped  gymnasium,  with  Professor  Hoeh  in  charge.  Not- 
withstanding great  financial  difficutties,  excellent  work  was  done. 
Mr.  Sogers  withdrew  in  July,  having  been  called  to  ministerial 
service  in  one  of  the  country  churches. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  association  year,  in  October,  1890, 
important  changes  were  made.  George  W.  Marston  was  elected 
president,  Giles  Kellogg  vice-president,  and  Philip  Morse  record- 
ing secretary.  John  McTaggart  was  elected  general  secretary, 
and  filled  the  position  with  marked  ability  and  devotion  for  four 
years.  Prominent  workers  in  the  association  about  this  time 
were:  C.  D.  Todd,  W.  E.  Howard,  W.  R.  Guy,  Watson  Parrish, 
A.  L.  Bachmann,  Henn-  Siebold,  L.  P.  Davidson,  Herbert  Wylie, 
Irving  McMahon,  E.  S.  Gillan.  E.  A.  Ghureher,  and  M.  T.  Gil- 
more.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1891,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was 
adopted  in  gratitude  for  the  large  membership  and  payment  of 
all  debts. 

In  1893  it  became  evident  that  a  location  nearer  the  center  of 
town  would  be  more  d&sirable.  Booms  in  the  Express  Block 
were  therefore  rented  from  January  1,  1894,  which  were  head- 
quarters for  a  year  and  four  months.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Taggart's  secretaryship,  in  September,  1894,  W.  E.  Neelands 
was  secretary  for  a  few  months.  In  April,  1895,  a  lease  was 
signed  with  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  for  the  second  floor  of  his  new 
building  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  D  Streets,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $1,000.  Mr.  Grant  arranged  the  room  as  the  association 
desired.  The  floor  space  was  75x100  feet,  which  gave  room  for 
a  lecture  hall,  g;y'mnasium.  baths,  reading  room,  and  several  social 
and  class  rooms.  This  was  the  home  of  the  association  for  ten 
years. 

In  May,  1895,  George  A.  Miller  (now  a  Methodist  minister  in 
Manila)  became  secretary  of  the  association.  Under  his  vigorous 
management,  in  its  new  quarters,  the  as.sociation  started  on  its 
larger  career.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1896  it  gained  very  rap- 
idly, receiving  nearly  300  new  members,  J.  P.  Smith  became 
general  secretary  in  the  fall  of  1896  and  filled  the  offiee  till 
March,  1903 — the  longest  service  of  any  secretary.  He  was  the 
first  secretary  with  much  experience  in  a.ssoeiation  work.     Be- 
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sides  this  training,  he  had  a  fine  enthusiasm  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  the  young.  Under  his  careful  and  faithful  admin- 
istration, the  T.  M.  C.  A.  carried  on  its  four-fold  activities — 
religious,  social,  physical,  and  educational — with  steady  power 
and  usefulness.  As  phj-sical  director,  Fred  A.  Crosby  was 
employed  for  five  year^.  He  made  marked  improvements  in 
the  gymnasium  and  exerted  a  fine  influence  over  the  younger 
boys.  Professors  Davidson  and  Freeman,  of  the  public  schools, 
gave  the  association  valuable  services  in  forming  its  educa- 
tional course.  Will  H.  Holcomb  was  especially  active  in  haild- 
iDg  up  the  gj'mnasium,  and  many  others  contributed  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  the  progress  of  the  association. 


The  association  has  always  been  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Ladies'  Central  Committee  for  contributions  of  money,  fur- 
nishings for  rooms,  and  constant  service  in  social  affairs.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Smith's  secretaryship  and  for  two  or  three  years  after, 
Mrs.  V,  D.  Rood  was  the  inspiring  leader  of  the  ladies'  work 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.  In  1899,  George  W.  Marstoii  declined  fur- 
ther re-election  to  the  presidency,  having  served  in  that  capac- 
ity every  year,  save  one,  since  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion.    He  is  still  a  member  of  the  board  of  directora.     Philip 
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Morse,  who  had  been  an  active  member  and  valuable  director 
for  several  years,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  MarstOD.  In  1900, 
Will  H.  Holcomb  became  president,  and  he  has  filled  the  office, 
most  acceptably,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  guiding  the 
association's  affairs  with  great  tact  and  ability.  During  his 
presidency,  lai^  things  have  been  undertaken  and  great 
changes  made. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-03  a  very  determined  effort  was 
made  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  about  $4,000 
which  had  gradually  accrued  in  past  years.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  state  secretary,  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $9,000  were  secured.  These  subscriptions,  payable 
half  in  1903  and  half  in  1904,  were  collected,  for  the  most  part 
and,  united  with  the  membership  fees,  enabled  the  association 
to  reach  the  year  1905  with  current  expenses  paid  and  the 
debt  reduced  to  $1,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  Roy  H.  Campbell  became  general 
secretary  and  E.  A.  Merwin  physical  director.  Under  Mr. 
Campbell's  very  able  management  great  interest  was  aroused 
amon^  the  boys  and  young  men.  Athletic  activities  and  social 
affairs  were  specially  prominent.  Several  radical  changes  in 
methods  of  work  were  adopted  in  1903-04,  among  them,  the 
discontinuance  of  Sunday  afternoon  religious  mas.s  meetings 
and  the  substitution  of  smaller  group  meetings  for  Bible  study. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  into  association  influence  the 
younger  classes  of  young  men,  and  this  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

It  became  evident  earl,v  in  1905  that  the  association's  quar- 
ters were  already  inade(|uate  in  size  and  convenience,  and, 
after  careful  consideration,  the  residence  property  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  Eighth  and  C'  Streets  was  purchased,  A  large, 
substantial  house,  with  ample  ground  for  building  extensions, 
was  thus  secured  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  In  order  to  build  a 
gymnasium  adjoining  the  house,  make  necessari."  repairs  and 
changes,  and  provide  for  a  lai^e  part  of  the  current  expenses, 
the  association  undertook  to  raise  a  fund  of  $32,000.  Secre- 
tary Campbell  devoted  himself  to  the  task  for  many  weeks, 
assisted  by  many  friends  of  the  association.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  cash  donations  for  such  a  sum,  but  by  accepting 
sul>scriptions  payable  over  a  period  of  two  years,  the  full 
amount  was  pledged  without  mortgaging  its  property,  and  the 
association  secured  sutficient  loaned  money  to  carry  its  finances 
during  the  two  years. 

In  October,  1905,  the  old  rooms  at  Sixth  and  D  Streets  were 
left  and  the  removal  made  to  the  new  house.  The  gymnasium, 
costing  $6,000,  was  built  in  the  following  months,  and  in  May, 
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1906,  the  completed  new  association  quarters  were  occupied 
and  placed  in  full  use.  This  happy  consuiumattou  was  uot 
attained  without  toil  and  sacrifice.  To  the  sorrow  of  all,  Sec- 
retary Campbell's  health  broke  down  from  overwork  and  ner- 
vous strain,  just  befort>  the  close  of  the  financial  canvass.  He 
had  planned  and  led  all  the  work  with  untiring  zeal  until  suc- 
cess was  in  sight,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  the  office  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905.  Mr.  Campbell's  services  to  the  San  Diego  Y.  M. 
C-  A.  were  remarkably  strong.  Full  of  jouthful  enthusiasm 
himself,  he  attracted  and  influenced  other  young  men  with 
power  and  moral  helpfulness.  In  all  the  activities  of  associa- 
tion life  he  was  eflSeient  and  forceful. 

In  January,  1906,  Earie  Davenport  Smith  was  enjiagwl  as  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  a  little  later  Albert  N.  Morris  as  physical 
director.  Mr.  Smith  found  a  heavy  work  of  organization  on 
his  hands,  owing  to  several  months'  interruption  of  regular, 
systematic  management.  He  attacked  it  vigorously  and  at  this 
writing  (November,  1906)  has  an  efficient  organization  and  the 
best  facilities  for  complete  association  service  that  this  city  has 
ever  enjoyed. 


FLORAL  TRIBUTB  ON  FATHER  UBACH'S  GRAVE 
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CHAPTER  II 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION 

^N  EARLY  Spanish  days  in  California,  the 
opportunities  for  education  were  extremely 
limited.  The  members  of  the  wealthy  class 
usually  bad  some  education,  but  few  of  the 
lower  classes  could  read  or  write.  There  were 
no  established  schools  outside  the  missions, 
but  it  was  customary  for  the  mothers  of  fam- 
ilies to  teach  their  children  what  they  could. 
The  story  of  the  strugrgle  for  education  is  a  pathetic  page  in 
early  California  history.  The  govemors  were  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  rule,  but  they  received  no  support  whatever  from 
the  missionaries  and  almost  none  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  deliberate  policy  of  Spain  to  keep  its  colonial 
subjects  in  ignorance,  on  the  mistaken  theory  that  this  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  discontent.  After  the  change  to  Mexican 
rule  the  cause  of  education  received  only  a  lukewarm  support 
from  the  general  government.  The  missionaries  were  at  all 
times  firmly  opposed  to  popular  education,  which  now  seems  to 
us  a  singular  thing  when  it  is  recalled  that  they  were  men  of 
culture;  but  this  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
Church  and  of  Spain,  at  the  time. 

As  early  as  1793,  Viceroy  (ligedo  ordered  that  schools  should 
be  established  for  both  the  Spanish  and  Indian  children.  The 
wily  missionaries  professed  obedience,  but  soon  found  an  excuse 
for  non-compliance  in  a  mythical  lack  of  funds.  A  few  persons 
supp<fi*ed  to  be  competent  to  teach  were  found,  and  in  1794  or 
1795  Manuel  de  Vargas,  a  retired  sergeant  of  San  Jos4,  who  had 
opened  there  the  first  school  in  California,  came  to  San  Diego 
and  began  to  teach.  How  long  this  school  continued  we  do  not 
know,  but  probably  not  very  long,  and  if  de  Vargas  was  like 
the  other  retired  officers  who  were  selected  for  teachers  at  the 
time,  his  qualifications  were  very  slight.  In  1795  a  tax  was  lev- 
ied for  the  support  of  the  schools,  hut  they  languished,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  century  had  been  abandoned. 

During  the  rule  of  Oovemor  Sola,  from  1814  to  1821,  schools 
were  again  opened.  Settlers  and  invalided  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed, who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  religion.  Pio  Pico, 
who  was  one  of  a  class  taught  at  San  Gabriel  in  1813  by  JosI 
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Antonio  Carrillo,  said  that  part  of  his  work  consisted  of  cov- 
ering several  quires  of  paper,  from  a  copy,  with  the  name 
"Senor  Don  Felix  Maria  Callejas."  Sola  was  earnest  in  his 
desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  and  spent  his  own  means 
freely  in  the  effort.  He  imported  two  Spanish  professors 
with  a  view  to  founding  a  high  school  at  Monterey,  but  the 
learned  gentlemen  found  the  conditions  so  unpromising  that 
they  remained  only  a  few  weeks.  The  missionaries  were  hos- 
tile, the  people  apathetic,  and  Sola  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking. 

.  In  1824  Governor  Ai^ello  called  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly to  the  subject  of  education,,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Echeandia  was  also  a  friend  of  education  and  tried  to  accom- 
plish something.  Before  coming  to  California,  he  engaged  the 
services  of  two  teachers  of  primary  schools;  but  when  they 
reached  Acapulco  they  could  proceed  no  farther  because  the 
province  was  unable  to  pay  their  passage  to  Monterey.  Shortly 
after  Echeandia 's  arrival,  the  assembly,  at  the  governor's  sug- 
gestion, requested  the  government  to  send  a  few  masters  for  pri- 
mary schools,  at  his  own  cost;  but  this  request  was  refused. 
Having  failed  to  secure  results  through  civil  authorities,  Eche- 
andia ordered  the  commanding  officers  to  compel  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  which  he  had  established.  This  had 
some  effect,  and  by  the  year  1829  there  were — on  paper — 11 
primary  schools  in  the  territory,  with  an  enrollment  of  339 
pupils. 

A  few  details  of  the  school  which  was  taught  in  San  Diego 
at  this  period  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  maintained  from 
August,  1828,  to  December,  1829,  with  an  enrollment  of  18 
pupils.  The  teacher  was  Friar  Antonio  Menendez,  and  his  sal- 
ary was  $18  per  month.  From  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  of  this  friar's  character  and  attainments,  there  is  slight 
doubt  that  he  was,  if  possible,  even  more  unfit  for  the  work  than 
the  retired  soldiers  usually  selected,  who  were  often  barely  able 
to  read  and  write. 

But  Echeandia,  like  his  predecessors,  found  that  zeal  alone 
could  not  prevail  against  his  heavy  handicaps.  Toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  stormy  administration  he  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned the  unequal  contest  and  surrendered  the  field  to  the  forces 
of  darkness. 

In  May,  1834,  Governor  Pigueroa  reported  that  there  were 
primary  schools  at  only  three  places,  San  Diego  not  being  one 
of  the  three.  In  the  following  February,  the  same  official  advised 
the  alcalde  of  San  Diego  that  parents  need  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  if  they  found  it  inconvenient. 
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Governor  Alvnrado  was  a  believer  in  education,  bnt  his  efforts 
were  no  more  successful  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
fourth  year  ot  his  rule,  he  declared  there  was  scarcely  a  schuol 
in  the  \\hole  territory.  Jlicheltoreiia  and  Pico  both  struggled 
with  the  problem,  in  vain.  On  May  1,  184i,  the  former  issued 
a  decree  providing  for  the  opening  of  schools  (with  a  solemn 
mass)  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  June;  but  this  order 
was  obeyed  in  only  a  few  places,  and  in  those  few  it  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  teachers. 

The  dearth  of  education  and  of  schools  was  as  j;reat  when  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  the  country  as  it  had  been  in  18<K) 
— perhaps  greater.  Very  often  the  commanding  officer  of  a  gar- 
rison had  to  re(|uest  that  a  man  qualified  to  act  as  amanuensis 
be  sent  to  him  from  another  presidio.  The  commissioned  officers 
had  oidy  the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  the  civil  authorities 
were  in  many  ca.ses  little  better  off.  Pio  Pico  once  went  to  Lob 
Angeles  at  a  time  he  was  out  of  favor  with  the  alcalde  of  that 
place.  Being  told  that  he  would  not  be  received  without  a  pass- 
port he  forged  one,  knowing  the  alcalde  was  illiterate,  and  pre- 
sented it  upon  his  arrival.  The  alcalde  took  and  pretended  to 
read  it.  then  returned  it  to  Pico  and  expressed  himself  as  being 
perfeetlj-  satisfied. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  city  government,  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  a  public  school.  The  minutes  of  the 
council  show  the  following  entrj-  under  date  of  Xoveraber  7, 
1850:  "The  mayor  made  a  verbal  communication  to  the  coun- 
cil, stating  that  a  lady  was  in  the  place  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  teacher  and  who  is  desirous  of  opening  a  school. 
He  recommended  that  the  large  room  in  the  Town  House  be 
appropriated  for  a  school  room."  This  lady  was  Miss  Dillon. 
The  front  room  of  the  Town  House  was  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  Miss  Dillon  thought  it  unsuitable  and  declined  to 
teach  in  it.  The  city  marshal  was  thereupon  instructed  to  find 
a  suitable  room  to  be  rented,  and  he  proceeded  to  let  two  rooms 
in  his  own  house  to  the  council,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  $60 
per  month  for  the  first  six  months  and  $40  per  month  there- 
after. Bills  amounting  to  $155.69  for  furniture  for  the  school 
were  paid.  The  teacher's  salary  was  fixed  at  not  exceeding 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  there  is  a  record  of  one  month's  salary 
being  paid,  at  the  end  of  February,  1851.  How  long  the  school 
continued  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  bnt  apparently  it  was  not 
long,  and  in  the  two  or  three  years  following  it  was  kept  open 
verj-  irregularly,  if  at  all.  On  July  30,  1853,  the  Herald  said : 
"A  short  time  since,  one  of  the  ward  schools  in  this  city  which 
had  been  closed  for  a  time  was  re-opened."  This  wa,"?  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  the  trustees  having  distributed  a  circular  giving 
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notice  of  the  openiug  of  the  school  and  inviting  all  parents  to 
send  their  children.  Father  Juan  Holbein  forbade  the  members 
of  his  flock  to  do  so.  The  name  of  the  teacher  of  this  school  does 
not  appear. 

The  beginning  of  the  period  of  steady  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  San  Diego  dates  from  July  i,  1854.  The  county 
had  received  no  part  of  the  state  school  fnnds  for  that  year,  on 
account  of  its  failure  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  three 
months  prior  to  the  first  day  of  October  the  year  before.  In 
order  that  this  should  not  happen  again,  hurried  action  was 
taken  on  the  date  named.  E.  W.  Morse  gave  the  following 
account:  "Up  to  July  1,  1854,  there  had  been  no  public  school 
in  San  Diego  County,  but  on  that  day  the  county  court  being 
in  session.  Cave  J.  Couts,  the  .iudge,  appointed  William  C,  Fer- 
rell  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  at  once  appointed 
E.  V.  Shelby  census  marshal,  and  J.  W.  Robinson,  Louis  Rose, 
and  E.  "W.  Morse  school  trustees  for  the  whole  county.  "Within 
a  few  hours  the  trustees  had  received  the  marshal's  report,  had 
hired  a  room  for  the  school,  and  employed  a  teacher,  so  that 
before  night  a  public  school  was  in  full  operation  under  the 
school  law  of  the  state."  Mr.  Morse,  although  always  accurate 
and  clear-headed,  had  evidently  forgotten  the  earlier  attempts 
at  a  school ;  and  the  appointment  which  Ferrell  received  was 
that  of  assessor  (the  office  being  vacant  on  account  of  George 
Lyons'  refusal  to  qualify),  and  the  law  then  making  the  assessor 
er-officio  superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  teacher  employed 
was  Miss  Fanny  Stevens.  On  December  2d,  the  Herald  stated 
that  she  had  about  30  pnpils :  and  it  ma>-  fairly  be  said  that  she 
was  the  first  teacher  who  established  and  maintained  a  public 
school  in  San  Diego.' 

From  this  time  on,  the  school  was  maintained  with  regularity 
and  statistics  begin  to  be  available.  In  Octol)er,  1855,  School 
Marshal  Thomas  E.  Darnall  reported  117  children  of  school  age 
in  the  county.  In  1856.  Joshua  Sloane  taught  in  San  Diego 
from  January  21st  to  March  21st,  at  a  salar>'  of  $75  per  month, 
and  had  an  enrollment  of  32.  The  branches  taught  were: 
Orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  Eng- 
lish grammar.  W.  H.  Leighton  was  then  the  teacher  for  three 
months  beginning  July  7th,  at  a  salary  of  $50,  and  had  an 
enrollment  of  29.  He  taught  the  same  branches,  excepting  gram- 
mar, and  also  taught  history',  geometry,  algebra,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Leighton  taught  four  months  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $75.  In  the  fall,  James  Nichols  taught  3  1-3  months  at 
$60,  and  had  49  pupils  enrolled.  There  were  138  children  of 
school  age  in  the  county.     Nichols  taught  both  the  spring  and 
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fall  terras  in  1858,  also  a  four-months  term  in  1859.  By  the 
year  1860,  the  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  county  had  increased 
to  320.  The  only  school  house  in  the  county  had  beea  erected 
at  Old  Town.  It  consisted  of  one  room,  24x30  feet,  with  a  ceil- 
ing 10  feet  high.  During  the  year  1863,  8  mootbs  of  school  were 
taught,  Mary  B.  Tibbette  and  Victor  P.  Magee  being  the  respec- 
tive teachers  of  the  two  terms. 

In  1864,  J.  L.  Mclntier  was  school  marshal  and  E.  W.  Morae 
school  trustee.     Total  children  of  school  age,  317.     The  year 
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1865  is  when  Miss  Mary  C.  Walker  came  to  teach  the  sehcfol, 
and  an  entry  in  the  records  in  1866,  reading,  "We  have  been 
without  a  teacher  since  June  1,"  probably  marks  the  date  of 
her  resignation.  Miss  Augusta  J.  Barrett  eame  in  this  year  to 
succeed  Miss  Walker,  and  taught  until  she  was  married  to  Cap- 
tain Mathew  Sherman,  in  1867.  The  records  are  meager  dur- 
ing the  '60 's,  the  names  of  teachers  not  appearing  in  many 
instances.  In  the  year  last  named,  there  was  a  school  library 
of  61  volumes,  valued  at  $50, 
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The  first  school  in  New  San  Diem»  was  taught  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Dougherty,  in  the  old  government  barracks,  in  1868.  In  the 
same  year,  the  tirst  public  school  in  Horton's  Addition  waa 
opened  in  rented  rooms  on  the  lot  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and 
B  Streets,  donated  by  Mr.  Horton.  The  teachers  named  in  the 
records  in  this  and  the  following  year  are  Mr.  Parker  and  Miss 
McCarrett.  In  August,  1869  a  public  school  was  re-opened  in 
the  barracks,  under  Mr.  Echels,  and  in  December  the  teacher  at 
the  B  Street  school  waa  Mrs.  Maria  MeGillivray. 


MIDDLETOWN  SCHOOL 


In  1870  the  first  public  school  building  was  erected  on  the  B 
Street  lot,  the  school  removed  into  it  and  divided  into  three 
grades.  The  principal  was  J.  S.  Spencer,  the  intermediate 
teacher  Miss  Lithgow,  and  the  primary  teacher  Miss  McCoy. 
The  number  of  school  children  in  the  Old  Town  district  was  512 
and  in  the  new  town,  243.  In  1871,  the  schools  were  reported 
to  be  in  "a  deplorable  condition."  "The  county  superintend- 
ent is  paid  nothing  for  his  increased  service,  and  consequently 
did  nothing."     Only  one  district  in  the  county  had  sufficient 
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funds  to  maintain  a  school  eight  raonths.  Xot withstanding  tbpse 
conditions,  another  school  was  opened  in  Sherman's  Addition, 
on  lots  donated  by  Captain  Sherman.  This  school  was  named 
"the  Sherman  School"  in  honor  of  Captain  Sherman  and  ia 
still  so  known. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  story  is  one  of  continuous  growth. 
The  annals  are  too  voluminoiis  for  reproduction,  but  the  most 
important  events  will  be  noted  and  present  conditions  described. 


In  1873  the  first  county  institute  was  held  in  San  Diego. 
Thirteen  teachers  were  present.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
State  Superintendent  Bolaoder  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Barnes.  During 
1876  and  1877  a  more  thorough  organization  into  grades  was 
made  and  the  work  systematized.  In  1878  there  was  much  com- 
plaint about  inadequacy  of  accommodations,  and  an  election 
was  held  which  authorized  the  lev;-  of  a  special  tax  to  build 
schools  and  employ  teachers.  In  the  next  year  the  enrollment 
increased  50  per  cent,  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $50,000 
was  thought  neeessarj-  to  relieve  the  strain. 
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In  1881,  Joseph  Russ,  of  the  Riiss  Lumber  C'onipauy,  offered 
to  give  the  city  all  the  lumber  necessary  for  the  constmetion  of 
a  new  school  building.  This  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
"Russ"  school  building,  later  and  at  present  \ised  for  the  San 
Diego  high  school.  The  first  school  was  opfned  in  this  building 
on  August  14,  1882,  when '276  pupils  were  enrolled  and  32 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  principal  was  J.  A.  Rice ; 
assistant,  Mis.^  E.  0.  Osgood,  The  total  cost  of  the  building  to 
the  city  was  $18,418.73.  This  was  the  first  good  school  build- 
ing which  the  city  owned. 


The  High  School  was  organized  in  January,  1888.  The  first 
instructors  were:  Mrs.  Rose  V.  Barton,  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Gilmar- 
tin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Davis,  and  Miss  Ella  McConoughy. 
Professor  Davis  was  principal. 

The  Kindergnrten  Department  was  first  introduced  at  the 
Sherman  School,  in  1888,  in  charge  of  Miss  Fischer.  It  was 
soon  after  extended  to  other  schools,  and  is  now  an  established 
and  valued  part  of  the  school  work. 
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The  high  school  building  was  erected,  as  stated,  in  18S1  and 
1882.  The  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building  has  l>een  re- 
cently begun.  It  will  cost  $201,000  for  the  building  alone,  and 
the  furnishings  will  cost  $35,000  more.  It  will  contain  62  rooms, 
whereas  the  old  one  contained  but  17,  which  throws  an  interest- 
ing side  light  on  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  new  structure  will 
be  one  of  the  most  substantial,  beautiful,  and  up-to-date  build- 
ings in  the  state.  It  will  be  provided  with  several  lecture  rooms, 
assembly  halls,  science  rooms  and  rooms  for  the  art  department. 


LOGAN  HEIGHTS  SCHOOL 


gjTnnasium,  study  rooms,  and  offices  for  the  officials.  When 
the  new  building  is  completed  and  occupied,  the  present  high 
school  building  will  be  utilized  as  a  polytechnic  school. 

The  Middletown  School  was  built  in  1888.  It  contains  11 
rooms. 

The  B  Street  and  Sherman  Schools  were  built  in  1889  and 
the  Logan  Heights  (then  known  as  the  East  School)  a  little 
later.  The  first  two  named  cost  $30,000  each.  The  B  Street 
and  the  Sherman  School  have  each  14  rooms.     At  Logan  Heights, 
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there  are  12  rooms.  The  University  Heights  School  has  9  rooms. 
The  other  sphools  in  the  city  are :  The  Lowell  School,  7  rooms ; 
the  Franklin  School,  9  rooms.     The  Manual  Traiaing  School  has 

1  room,  and  there  are  2  kindergarten  bungalows.  The  schools 
outside  San  Diego  proper,  but  within  the  city  limits,  and  under 
the  charge  of  its  Board  of  Education,  are :  La  Jolla,  2  rooms ; 
Old  Town,  2  rooms ;  Roseville,  2  rooms ;  Pacific  Beach  School, 

2  rooms;  and  Sorrento,  1  room. 

In  1888,  a  school  buildinjr  was  erected  in  Mission  Valley  and 
a  school  maintained  for  about  ten  years,  but  it  has  now  been 
abandoned. 

On  June  30,  1906,  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  voted  to  issue 
bonds  amounting  to  $120,000  for  the  construction  of  several 
modem  school  buildings.  The  money  is  now  available,  and  the 
work  progressing  rapidly.  "When  these  buildings  are  completed. 
San  Diego  will  stand  second  to  no  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
completeness  of  its  school  building  equipment.  The  corps  of 
teachers  numbers  100.  The  salaries  paid  run  from  $900  for  the 
first  year  to  $1200  for  the  second  and  subsequent  years.  In 
the  grammar  schools,  the  pay  for  the  first  year  runs  from  $600 
to  $800 ;  in  the  second  year  $30  is  added,  the  same  in  the  third, 
$40  in  the  fourth  and  $40  in  the  fifth.  Duncan  MacKinnon  is 
the  present  city  superintendent  of  schools,  S.  W.  Belding  is 
secretarj'  of  the  board  of  education,  having  served  since  June, 
1903.  He  is  the  first  regularly  appointed  secretary,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  having  served  as  secretary  without 
pay  prior  to  his  appointment.  The  enrollment  of  the  pupils  in 
the  city  proper  the  past  year  was  4,243,  and  the  census  mar- 
shal's return  4,379,  leaving  only  136  children  of  school  age  not 
enrolled.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools  last 
year  were  $100,253.47.     • 

The  course  of  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools  is  one  of 
their  most  valued  features.  It  was  first  suggested  and  largely 
brought  about  by  the  Concordia  Turnverein.  The  first  instructor 
was  Professor  L.  de  Julian,  who  acted  as  physical  director  from 
1900  to  1902.  The  present  director.  Professor  Trautlein,  began 
the  work  in  1903.  The  German  system  is  used,  consisting  of 
dumbbell  exercises,  club  swinging,  apparatus  work,  calisthenics, 
and  games.  These  are  for  the  children  of  all  grades,  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth.  The  director  visits  one  or  more  schools  each 
day  and  gives  fifteen  minutes'  instruction  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  each  class  devotes  the  same  time  daily  to  the  work,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers.  Each  school  is  equipped  with 
dumbbells,  wands,  clubs,  horizontal  bars,  rings,  and  climbing 
ropes,  also  a  basket  ball  court  for  boys  and  girls. 
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San  Di^o  is  with  reason  proud  of  its  schools.  The  course  of 
study  is  good,  and  the  schools  are  accredited.  The  teachers  an' 
well  trained  and  devoted,  the  board  of  education  progressive, 
and  the  whole  system  one  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  place  and  people. 

Of  private  schools,  San  Dieyo  has  had  a  number  from  &n 
early  day.  The  first  was  the  academy  of  Professor  Oliver,  estab- 
lished in  1869.     In  1872  he  sold  the  buildings  to  Miss  S.  M. 


PRANK  UN  SCHOOL 


(junn,  who  removed  them  to  Ninth  and  G  Streets,  added  im- 
provements, and  opened  the  San  Diego  Academy.  J.  D.  Dorian 
had  a  "select  school"  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  H  Streets, 
in  1872.  Rev.  D.  F.  MeFarland  opened  his  seminary  in  1873, 
and  Mrs.  0.  W.  Gates  established  the  Point  Loma  Seminary  in 
the  same  year.  R.  Roossler  had  a  private  academy  in  Gunn's 
academy  building  in  1879.  The  first  "business  academy"  was 
opened  by  Professor  E.  Hyde,  in  1882. 

The  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  1135  A  Street,  is  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.    It  is  a  boarding  and  day 
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Mt-liool  for  girls  Hiid  yimiiK  htdii's.  WfU  t'^iuipped  for  tlie  dcvi'l- 
<i])itii-iit  of  the  inciilal.  moral,  iiitd  physii-nl  powers  of  its  pnpils. 
Then-  is  also  a  separate  s<'lioi>l  for  bo.vs. 

The  San  Diego  Free  Iiidiistriai  School  was  foiiiuled  in  lSil4 
hy  Sirs.  J.  F.  (lary,  i)f  San  Diepo.  Her  original  intention  was 
to  start  a  sewing  school  for  tjiris  anil  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  eliililreii  living  on  the  water  front.  It  was  soon  found 
neeessary  to  make  |)rori.sion  for  the  training  of  children  of  both 
sexes  and  after  six  months  tioys  were  also  admitted.    From  this 
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In-ginning  the  scope  of  the  work  has  Ki'own  nntil   it  now  em- 
braces ii  nnmber  of  activities. 

In  its  early  days,  the  school  cH-cnj)ii'd-  a  room  on  the  gronnd 
floor  of  the  -Monlczimia  Uiiilding,  corner  of  Second  and  F 
Streets.  Later  it  was  removed  to  the  Tower  Ilonsc.  on  Fonrth 
and  F.  and  thence  across  the  street  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Worth  lodging-honsc.  where  it  remained  niitii  the  summer 
of  ]rt!)7.  At  that  time  the  new  Congregational  Chnreh  bail 
been  completed  Oiid  the  congregation  was  ready  to  move  ont 
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(if  till'  c.ld  tiiliiTriitcic,  then  standing  on  Ninth  and  F  Sfrt-i'ls. 
Thn.iifrli  the  cffi.rts  of  ,Mr.  .Marston  and  Jlrs.  Cary.  ttn-  i.ld 
Imiliiiiifr  waNsciMiri'd  «s  a  home  for  the  indnstrial  school.  A  h>\ 
on  till-  noi-tlnvcst  i-unicr  of  Stat*  and  F  Streets,  fifty  fv.-l 
wide,  AHis  pnrehased.  and  the  bnilding  renovated  and  reninved 
thereon. 

Since  secnririfr  perniaiient  ijiiarters.  the  school  has  eroivii 
Kfeadily.  There  is  a  nninuai  training  sehool  where  Itoys  are 
tantrlit  the  nse  of  tools  in  various  trades,  a  eooking  school  in 
ivliich  L'irls  learn  plain  eonkins  practically,  a  sewin<r  school,  etc. 


STATE  NORUAL  SCHOOL 

Tlio  schiKil  is  supported  by  volnntaiy  contribntions  and  all 
liiiliiin  is  free.  The  school  is  incorporated,  and  Jlrs.  Carj-  was 
its  first  and  is  its  present  president  and  manager. 

The  movement  to  secure  a  Stat«  Normal  School  for  San 
I)ief»o  was  undertaken  in  1894,  and  was  due  primarily  to  the 
frreat  expense  and  ineouvenieiice  experienced  by  San  Diepo 
families  in  sending  their  children  to  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  other  institutions  throughout  Southern 
California.     This  expense  was  estimated  at  $2750  per  month. 
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iidd  it  WHS  dIjvloiis  thai  sncli  eruditions  (lould  not  continue 
iiidcfiuiteJy. 

The  Hgitntion  was  bt'pnn  liv  Ilarr  Wjigncr.  tlu'n  connt.v 
siiperinti'inlent  of  HoluMtls,  and  I'rof.  IIiikIi  -(-  IJaldwiii,  who 
ivas  then  in  charge  nf  the  (,'iironailo  Hihools.  A  iniuiificfnt 
offer  bv  Mrs.  0.  J.  Stoiifih  greatlv  simplified  the  undertaking 
and  nndoiibtediv  contributed  materially  to  the  early  success 
of  the  movement.  It  was  proposed  that  the  building  and 
grounds  <)f  the  eollegc  at  Pacific  Heach  should  be  used  for  the 
new  Normal  School,  and  this  proi>ert.y.  valued  at  $100,000,  Mrs. 
Wtough  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  the  state.  With  this  splendid 
iiulncenient  to  offer  to  the  legislature  Senator  l>.  L.  Withington 
and  Assemblymen  Drydcn  and  Keene  were  able  to  make  a 
.strong  fight  at  Sacramento.  They  were  supported  bv  unaiii- 
nioiis  public  sentiment,  anti  materially  aided  by  Professor 
Baldwin,  who  went  to  the  capital  for  the  i)urpose.  having 
been  selected  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  as  the  ivpresentative 
of  the  Chamber  of  Conuncrce. 

The  bill  l.>  establish  the  school  at  this  point  passed  the 
legislature  in  1«0.").  but  was  vetoed  bv  the  governor.  Two 
years  later  the  bill  was  pressed.  Assemblyman  W.  R.  Gny 
making  it  the  esjiecial  object  of  his  efforts.  The  legislature 
acted  favorably  npon  it  for  the  second  time,  and  it  was  signed 
b.v  the  governor. 

Although  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Stongh  doubtless  secured 
the  success  of  the  pn)jeet.  her  offer  was  not  accepted,  and 
in  the  end  the  Normal  School  was  located  on  (■niversity 
Heights.  Immediately  after  the  bill  became  a  law,  two 
other  sites  were  brought  into  competition  with  Pacific 
lieach.  Escondido  offered  its  fine  three-story  high  school 
building,  together  with  the  t;ri)unds.  and  the  College  Hill 
Land  Association  offered  eleven  acres  on  ['niversity  Heights. 
The  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  to  select 
the  site  for  the  school  consisted  of  Thomas  0.  Toland  of 
Ventura.  .T.  L.  Drvden  of  National  (^ilv.  John  G.  .North  of 
Riverside,  and  W.  R.  O.uv  and  Victor  K.  Shaw  of  San  Dieu'o. 
They,  with  Governor  Hu<ld  and  Samuel  T.  Black,  ex-ofificio 
members  of  the  board.  b)oke<l  over  the  three  sites  and  decided 
on  the  present  location  on  I'niversity  Heights. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  BENCH  AND  BAR 

5KOHAIJLY  thf  jiverHjtc  titj/fii  of  San  Dicg-> 
if  asked  to  riHiiii?  the  father  of  tlio  San  Die^to 
bar.  would  at  once  think  of  Judgtt  Oliver  S. 
Witlicrhy ;  and  certainly,  althongh  we  are  not 
surf  he  was  the  very  Hrst  American  attorney 
t()  settle  here,  and  although  he  did  not  prae- 
tiee  l<ing.  yet  by  reason  of  his  character  and 
the  many  y^'ars  during  which  he  stood  as  a 
eonneeting  link  between  Ihe  old  and  the  new.  he  deserves  to  be 
NO  eonsidered.  Thronghont  the  50's  and  even  earlier,  there 
were  a  number  of  business  men  and  others  admitted  to  practiee 
whose  attainments  were  slight.  But  Witherby  was  a  real  law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  solid  attainments.  He  spent  nearly  forty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  San  Diego,  and  his  election  to  repre- 
sent the  eonnty  in  the  first  legislature,  in  1850.  as  well  as  his 
appointment  and  service  as  the  first  judge  of  the  first  judicial 
district,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  ivas  held  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  man. 

In  IS'iO  there  were  three  praetieing  attorneys  in  San  Diego; 
James  \V.  R()binsini,  Thomas  W,  Sutherland,  and  William  C. 
Ferrell.  These  men  have  all  been  mentioned  in  this  history,  and 
l)rief  biographical  skelehes  of  them  given.  It  would  be  difficult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine  which  was  the  earliest  settler  of 
Ihe  three.  Robinsim  was  the  most  snbstantial  citizen  and  the 
lie.sl  equipped  law.ver,  owing  to  his  long  experience,  learning, 
and  |>ersonal  character.  Ferrell  was  also  an  able  man.  and  in 
the  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  residence  practiced  ipiite  aetively; 
but  he  was  somewhat  eccentric  and  scarcely  adapted  to  cut  a 
large  figure.  lie  was  the  Hrst  district  atturni'y  of  the  first  jndi- 
cial  dislrii't.  in  lS'»0-r»2.  Sutherland  was  actively  engaged  in 
public  affairs  in  the  early  oil's.  He  served  as  alcalde  under 
the  .\Iexi<'an  laws  and  as  city  attorney  and  district  attorney 
under  the  American  civil  administration.  .\s  city  attorney  h" 
l>re])ared  San  Diego's  first  ordinances,  in  1850-1.  and  rendered 
other  services.  In  December.  IHoO.  Ira  W,  Bird  was  appointed 
and  acted  for  a  time  as  eonnty  attorney,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  ever  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

In  this  year,  also.  .Tobn  B,  Jlagruder's  name  appears  as  an 
attorney.     This,  of  c(uirse.  was  Colonel  .1.  Bankhead  Magnider. 
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who  was  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  iirmy  post  at  San  Diego. 

Coming  down  a  few  j'ears,  we  find  the  names  of  Lewis  A. 
Franklin  and  J.  R.  Gitcheli  as. attorneys;  Franklin  practiced 
very  little,  bnt  Gitcheli  was  the  first  attorney  for  the  old  San 
Diego  &  Gila  Railroad,  and  drew  its  charter.  He  was  also  dis- 
trict attorney,  a  somewhat  prominent  resident,  and  regarded  as 
an  able  man.  D.  B.  Kurtz  read  law  under  Gitcheli  and  in  April, 
1S56,  he  and  E.  W.  Morse  and  D.  B.  Hoffman  were  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  none  of  the  three  ever  engaged  extensively  in  prac- 
tice. Squire  Ensworth,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  the  profes- 
sion and  gave  it  his  exclusive  attention.  He  was  a  self-made 
lawyer  and  was  admitted  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Morse. 

At  the  time  that  Horton's  Addition  began  to  forge  to  the 
front,  the  prominent  attorneys  at  Old  Town  were  Benjamin 
Hayes,  Wm.  Jeff  Gatewood,  and  W.  T.  MeNealy. 

Judge  Hayes  was  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  when  elected  dis- 
trict judge,  in  1859,  and  served  until  1864.  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Old  Town  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  state 
senator  in  1866-67.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  August  4,  1877. 
Judge  Hayes  was  the  leading  lawyer  of  San  Diego  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  land  titles,  and  a  cyclopedia  of  information 
on  Spanish  land  grants.  He  was  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  suit  for  the  partition  of  the  Middletown  Addition.  In 
the  course  of  his  practice  he  accumulated  a  large  number  of 
documents  relating  to  land  titles  and  early  history,  which  he 
turned  over  to  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

Gatewood  came  in  October.  1868.  to  establish  the  Union.  In 
the  following  May  he  sold  his  half  interest  in  the  paper  to 
Charles  P.  Taggart,  and  the  paper  was  soon  after  removed  to 
New  Ran  Diego,  while  Gatewood  remained  at  Old  Town  and 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law. 

Colonel  Gatewood  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  man  of  fine 
personal  presence  and  great  native  talents.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  after  that  settled  in  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  published  the  San  Andreas  Register  and  took 
a  hand  in  polities.  In  the  course  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  latter 
occupation,  in  1858,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Dr.  P.  Goodwin  and 
killed  him — a  somewhat  celebrated  affair.  After  retiring  from 
the  Union  Gatewood  quickly  built  up  a  good  practice.  Besides 
having  nearly  all  the  criminal  practice,  he  was  nsuall.v  employed 
on  one  side  of  most  of  the  important  civil  cases.  He  was  an 
excellent  trial  lawyer,  ready  and  resourcefid,  and  especially  saa- 
cessful  in  his  advocacy  of  causes  before  a  jury. 

After  the  county  offices  were  removed  to  New  San  Diego,  he 
took  up  his  residence  there  and  lived  for  several  years  in  the 
house  still  standing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Union  and  D 
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Streets.  In  July,  1872,  he  founded  the  DaAy  World.  One  of 
his  most  important  cases  was  that  of  the  People  vs.  Gregory, 
accused  of  murder,  ■wherein  he  succeeded  in  securing  an  acquit- 
tal against  great  odds.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  suit  of 
Pico  lis.  Forster,  iBvolving  the  ownership  of  the  Santa  Mai^a- 
rita  rancho,  but  in  that  case  his  clients  lost.  In  the  Hinton  will 
case  he  represented  the  executors,  and  in  the  contest  over  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  was  attorney  for  the  people  of  Old 
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Town.  In  1873  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  district  judge,  but  was  defeated  by  W, 
T.  MeNealy.  He  died  on  board  the  schooner  Rostta,  in  San 
Diego  Bay,  March  27,  1888. 

W.  T.  McNealy  practiced  law  in  San  Diego  longer  ago  than 
any  other  man  now  living  here.  He  ia  a  native  of  Geoi^ia,  hut 
his  father  removed  to  Florida  and  he  spent  hia  youth  there. 
He  came  to  California  in  1849  and  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  the 
Slst  of  March  in  that  year.    He  relates  that  his  first  employment 
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after  his  arrival  was  given  him  by  CuUen  A.  Johnaon  and  con- 
sisted of  making  an  abstract  of  the  title  to  the  Middletown  Addi- 
tion; the  second  was  copying  some  records  for  Judge  Hayes,  in 
the  matter  of  the  estate  of  some  minora.  The  following  fall  he 
received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  district  attorney  and 
was  elected,  and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  for  another  term. 
The  record  wMch  he  made  in  the  vigorous  and  successful  pros- 
ecution of  a  number  of  criminals  popularly  supposed  to  be  im- 
mune  on  account  of  their  "pull,"  as  well  as  his  stubborn  fight 
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and  final  victory  in  the  collection  of  the  disputed  tax  levy  for 
refunding  the  county  debt,  with  practically  all  the  property 
owners  of  the  city  and  county  arrayed  against  him,  convinced 
the  people  that  he  was  their  friend  and  led  to  his  nomination 
and  election  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  eighteenth  district  court, 
defeating  Judge  Rolfe,  in  1873.  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1879, 
the  old  district  court  having  been  abolished  and  the  new  supe- 
rior court  created,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office  and  served 
until   October,   1886,   when   ill   health    caused   his   retirement. 
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After  this  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  practice,  but  since  1S88 
has  retired, 

Cullen  A.  Johnson  was  district  Bttomey  in  1868-69.  He 
came  here  in  ill  health,  and  died  April  16,  1873,  of  consumption. 

Daniel  Cleveland  is  the  oldest  attorney,  still  engaged  in  prac- 
tice and  living  here,  who  came  direct  to  Xew  San  Diego.  He  is 
a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  the  son  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, and  descended  from  Revolntionary  stock.     He  came  to  San 
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Diego  in  May,  1869,  and  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Wm.  H.  Cleveland.  The  latter,  s  very  able  lawyer, 
died  in  New  Hampshire  in  1873,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  all  the  city's  important  steps  of  progress. 
He  was  attorney  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  five  or  six 
years,  until  it  transferred  its  franchise  to  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  was  attorney  for  the  Bank  of  San  Diego  during  its  exist- 
ence.   He  is  a  large  property  owner  and  a  public-spirited  citi- 
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zen.  In  the  practice  of  law,  his  course  has  always  been  digni- 
fied and  his  attainments  and  talents  command  respect.  His 
connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
described.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  t!ie  San  Diego  Soci- 
ety of  Natural  History,  its  president  for  a  time,  and  always  an 
active  member  and  contributor. 

In  a  growing  community  like  New  San  Diego,  there  are  always 
a  few  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  qualiiications  and  force  of 
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character  early  take  and  easily  maintain  the  lead  in  their  pro- 
fessions. To  attempt  to  select  these  men  would  ordinarily  be  a 
difBcult  and  invidious  task,  but  in  the  case  of  the  early  daj^s 
of  New  San  Diego,  it  is  made  easy  by  the  agreement  of  those 
who  knew  them.  The  two  most  prominent  and  successful  attor- 
neys of  early  days  in  New  San  Diego,  who  came  direct,  were 
Major  Levi  Chase  and  Wallace  Leach. 

Major  Chase  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.    He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1868  and  almost  at  once  gained 
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a  promineDt  position  at  the  bar.  One  of  his  most  important  lit- 
igations  was  for  settling  the  title  and  boundaries  of  the  El  Cajon 
rancho,  and  afterward  for  its  partition  among  the  successful 
contestants.  This  work  was  very  profitable,  but,  as  several  peo- 
ple were  dispossessed,  considerable  feeling  was  aroused.  He 
waa  also  interested  in  litigation  over  Warner's  ranch.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  Wallace  Leach  about  1873.  which 


NOR  HAN  H.   CONKLIN 
0  which  he  wu  elected  in  1800  to  All  ui  lUHiipirad  tem.  ind 


continued  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  took  part  in  most  of  the 
important  civil  litigation  of  his  day,  but  did  not  engage  in  crim- 
inal practice.  He  retired  about  1895,  and  died  May  31,  1906. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  reliable  lawyer  and  good  counsellor. 

Robert  Wallace  Leach  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Law  College.  He  came  to  San  Diego  in  June, 
1873,  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Major 
Chase.  His  specialty  was  criminal  law  and  jury  trials.  He 
was  brilliant,  resourceful,  and  highly  successful.  His  first  lau- 
rels were  won  in  defending  Collector  W.  J.  McCormick,  who 
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was  accused  of  robbing  himself,  as  related  in  the  accoimt  of  gov- 
ern mental  activities.  About  1885,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Judge  Parker,  which  continued  until  Leach's  death.  He 
died  May  13,  1888. 

Charles  P.  Taggart  also  helonjjs  to  this  period.  lie  was  the 
attorney  for  a  number  of  corporations,  such  as  the  Pacific  Mail 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Companies,  for  Capron's  stage 
line,  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  finally  eity  attorney. 
While  city  attorney,  the  trustees  entered  into  a  contract  with 


S.   TORRANCE 


him  and  General  Volney  E.  Howard,  of  Los  Angeles,  by  which 
they  were  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  tide  lands  in  payment 
for  their  services  in  defending  the  city's  claim  to  title  in  the 
litigation  then  pending.  Much  bitterness  was  aroused  and, 
besides  making  many  enemies,  Taggart  and  Howard  got  no  pay, 
as  it  was  finally  held  that  the  city  had  no  title. 

Taggart's  specialty  was  criminal  practice.     One  of  his  most 
important  cases  was  the  defense  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Bur- 
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leigh,  accused  of  murder.  The  evidence  against  Burleigh, 
although  circumstantial,  was  strong,  and  public  sentiment 
was  against  his  client.  He  succeeded  in  securing  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,  and  subsequent  developments  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  many  that  Burleigh  was  really  innocent. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  jury  first  went  out  they  stood 
11  to  1,  the  1  being  Joshua  Sloane,  and  that  he  talked  over  the 


GEORGE  PUTBRBAUGH 


16:  Hived  as  Superior  Judge.  KS»-S1.  c 
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other  11.  Jlr.  Taggart  can  scareely  be  called  a  successful  law- 
yer. He  dissipated  his  energies  upon  a  number  of  activities. 
As  related,  he  purchased  Colonel  Gatewood's  interest  in  the 
Union  in  1869,  and  was  its  editor  and  manager  for  a  few  months. 
He  WHS  also  agent  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
He  died  October  13,  1875;  his  monument  bears  the  inscription: 
"A  friend  to  free  schools." 

The  .iudiciary  of  San  Diego  has,  as  a  rule,  reflected  the  high 
character  of  the  bar.     Of  the  district  judges,  only  the  first 
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(Witherby)  and  the  last  (McXealy)  were  resid(?nta  of  San 
Diego,  while  the  others  were  from  other  sections  of  the  district. 
The  first  county  judge  and  rx-officio  presiding  jndge  of  the 
court  of  sessions,  was  John  ICays.  After  him  were  Cave  J. 
Couts,  D.  B.  Kurtz,  W.  H.  Noyes,  Julio  Osuna,  Thomas  H.  Bush, 
and  Moses  A,  Luce,  who  served  until  the  office  was  abolished. 
Brief  biographies  of  nearly  all  these  judges  have  been  given. 


W.    R.  ANDREWS 
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Superior  Court  ar 


The  first  superior  judge  was  W.  T.  McNealy,  Upon  his  retire- 
ment, October  1,  1886,  John  D.  Works  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor and  was  chosen  at  the  nest  general  election  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term.  He  served  about  a  year,  then  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edwin  Parker. 

Judge  Works  is  a  native  of  Indiana.  He  came  to  San  Diego 
in  1883,  after  having  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Indiana 
legislature  and  written  a  text  book  on  practice  and  pleading. 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  city  attorney.     After  retiring  from 
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the  beach,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Olin  WeUboin  and 
John  R.  Jones.  He  afterward  removed  to  Loa  Angeles,  where 
he  is  now  auceessfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  has  served  a  term  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Califor- 
nia, and  stands  high  as  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer. 

Judge  Parker  completed  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  of 
Judge  Works,  and  was  regarded  as  an  able  jurist.  He  had 
been  nnder-sheriff  in  1873-74  and  studied  law  and  engaged  in 
practice  upon  retiring  from  that  position.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
a  man  whose  naturally  fine  powers  were  somewhat  handicapped 
by  his  diffidence. 

The  year  1888  was  the  one  at  which  the  grand  contest  occurred 
between  the  "Qallaghers"  and  the  regular  Bepnblican  orgaoisa- 
tion.  The  superior  judge  chosen  at  that  election,  John  R.  Ait- 
ken,  was  supported  by  the  former  organization.  He  was  a 
young  lawyer  recently  from  San  Francisco,  who  served  one 
term.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  is  now  a  practicing 
attorney  there. 

By  February,  1889,  the  business  of  the  superior  court  had 
increased  so  much  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  more  judges. 
The  legislature  accordingly  created  two  more  departments  and 
authorized  the  governor  to  fill  them.  Those  appointed  were 
George  Puterbaugh  and  W.  L.  Pierce.  In  the  fall  of  1890  these 
two  were  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  third  judge 
eh(^en  was  E.  S.  Torrance. 

Judge  Puterbaugh  made  a  good  record.  He  is  still  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Diego,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  cnmrannity.  Judge  Torrance  has 
been  upon  the  bench  continuously  for  sixteen  years  and  has  two 
years  yet  to  serve,  but  recently  announced  his  intention  of 
resigning.  He  is  regarded  as  a  very  able  jurist.  Judge  Pierce 
served  out  his  term,  but  failed  of  a  renomination.  He  was  shot 
and  dangerously  wounded  by  W.  S.  Clendennin,  who  had  been 
a  party  to  a  suit  in  his  court  and  against  whom  he  had  ruled. 
Judge  Pierce  afterward  left  San  Diego  and  went  to  San 
Francisco. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  general  election  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  the  business  of  the  court  had  decreased  and  one  of  the 
departments  was  discontinued.  The  two  judges  elected  were 
E.  S.  Torrance  and  John  W,  Hughes.  Judge  Hughes  died  in 
office,  and  George  Puller  was  appointed  to  serve  until  the  next 
election  in  the  fall  of  1900.  At  that  election,  Norman  H.  Ck>nk- 
Jin  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  terra,  and  he  was  re-elected 
in  1902.  The  two  judges  at  this  time  are,  therefore,  Torrance 
and  Conklin,  and  their  successors  are  to  be  elected  in  1908. 
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Judge  Conkiin  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  oame  to  San 
Diego  in  1874.  He  was  associated  with  the  late  J.  M.  Julian 
in  the  publication  of  the  World,  and  in  1877  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  and  served  two  years. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attorneys  in  San  Diego,  now 
deceased  or  removed  elsewhere,  of  whom  mention  should  be 
made. 

Thomas  P.  Slade  came  to  San  Diego  very  early.  He  was  a 
fine  old  gentleman  who  spent  his  last  days  at  Julian.  Lewis 
Branson  had  some  of  the  most  important  land  cases  at  New 
San  Diego.  He  had  been  a  .indge  in  "Wisconsin.  He  left  before 
the  boom  and  went  to  Washington  Territory,  S.  S.  Sanborn 
was  another  early  arrival  at  Tlorton'.s  Addition,  and  became 
associated  with  Charles  A.  Wetmore.  He  died  here  several 
years  ago.  Tyson  &  Swift  were  the  attorneys  for  the  land 
jumpers  at  Horton's  Addition.  They  both  went  away  early. 
G.  A.  Jones  was  from  Texas,  a  fact  which  he  took  pains  to  place 
upon  his  sign.  He  was  attorney  for  the  ousted  supervisors  at 
the  time  of  the  trouble  over  the  removal  of  the  county  seat,  and 
won  his  case  upon  appeal.  He  was  at  one  time  in  partnership 
with  Chalmers  Scott.  He  died  in  San  Diego  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  John  R.  Jones  came  from  Tennessee  and  practiced  a  few 
years  in  partnership  with  Olin  Wellborn.  N.  H.  Dodson  was 
from  Sacramento.  He  lived  on  a  ranch  at  Poway  a  few  years, 
then  returned  to  Sacramento.  "William  H.  Cleveland  was  an 
able  and  successful  lawyer  at  Old  Town,  and  the  owner  of  Cleve- 
land's Addition.  A.  C.  Baker  arrived  abont  1873.  remained 
only  a  short  time,  then  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  later  to  Ari- 
zona, where  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  territory  in  1893. 
F.  L,  Aude  came  from  San  Francisco,  practiced  a  short  time, 
and  then  returned.  William  E.  Darby  was  a  resident  of  Old 
Town.  He  was  elected  district  attorney,  but  died  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Wellington  Stewart  first  prac- 
ticed at  National  City  and  was  attorney  for  Kimball  Brothers. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  D.  C.  Reed.  He  left  San  Diego 
in  the  80 's. 

William  J.  Hunsaker  grew  up  in  San  Diego  and  received  his 
education  in  its  public  schools.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Chase  &  Leach  and  practiced  for  a  time  in  partnership  with 
Judge  Conkiin.  Later  he  was  associated  with  E.  Vi.  Britt,  with 
whom  he  is  now  practicing  at  Los  Angeles.  This  firm  stands 
very  high  at  the  California  bar,  and  both  are  remembered  kindly 
and  regarded  with  pride  by  their  former  associates. 

James  S.  Callen  came  to  San  Diego  in  boom  days  and  was  a 
noted  criminal  attorney  for  several  years. 
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Of  the  remaining  attorneys  still  iu  practice  iu  yau  Diego, 
one  of  the  oldest  is  Elijah  W.  Uendrick.  Judge  Ilendriek  sened 
line  term  in  the  .stati-  k'sislatiire,  in  1881,  was  district  attorney 
in  1885-86,  and  also  served  as  eity  attorney.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  free  [rablic  library,  and  has  alwaj's  been  an  act- 
ive and  public -spirited  citizen.  Moses  A.  Luce  arrived  in  May, 
1873.  lie  has  been  associated  with  Judge  Torrance  and  J.  Wade 
McDonald,  and  is  at  present  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Luce,  Sloane  &  Luce.  His  public  services  include  a  term  as 
county  judge,  an  active  and  effective  part  in  bringing  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  etc. 

S.  S.  Knoles  is  United  States  commissioner;  H.  W,  Talcott, 
commissioner  of  the  superior  court;  and  J.  Z.  Tucker,  United 
States  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

The  San  Diego  Bar  Association  was  formed  April  22,  1899. 
The  present  officers  are :  Theron  L.  Lewis,  president ;  Frederick 
W.  Steams,  vice-president;  Charles  C.  Haines,  secretary;  and 
J.  7i.  Tucker,  treasurer.     The  membership  is  about  sixty. 

There  are  several  other  individuals  and  firms  whose  standing 
entitles  them  to  fuller  notice,  and  of  whom  the  city  is  justly 
proud.  All  that  can  be  done  here,  however,  is  to  present  a  list 
of  the  practicing  attorneys  of  San  Diego  at  this  time-. 


Anderson,  Monroe  B. 

Arden,  Henry 

Bancroft,  Grifflng 

Boone,   Linden  L. 

Bowman,   A.   B. 

Capps,  Eugene   E. 

Carter,    CasaiuB 

Cleveland.   Daniel 

Collier.  Smith  &  Holcomb 
(David  C.  Collier,  Sam 
Perry  Smith,  Will  H.  Hol- 
comb) 

Comly,  Harry   R. 

Crane,   H.  8. 

Dadmun  k  Belieu  (Lenin  E. 
Dadmnn,   Wm.   T.    Belicu) 

Daney  &  Lewis  (Eugene 
Daney,  Theron   L.   Lewis) 

Doolittle,  Herbert  E. 

Eeker.   William   H.  C. 

Guy.  Wilfred   R. 

Hainex  &  Haine!i  (Alfred 
HaineB,  CharleH  C.  Haine^'l 

Hendrick,   Elijah   W. 

Hitcheook,   Genrge   N. 

Humphrey,  William 

Jordan.  Adison  D. 

Riall,  Ernes* 

Kew,  Miehael 


Kirby,  Lewis  E. 

KnoleB,  Samnel   S. 

Lamadrid,  Tomas 

Luee,  Sloane  &  Lnee  (Moses 

A.      Luce,       William       A. 

Sloane,    Edgar   A.    Luce) 
McDonald,  J.  Wade 
McKoe,  Clarke  W. 
Mannix.  .Tohn  B. 
Mills    ^     Hizar     (Henry     E. 

Mills,   J.    Clvde   HizHr> 
MoBsholder,  w'iliinm   J. 
Mouaer,   A.   C. 
O'Farrell,  Fred 
Palmer,  Henry  H. 
Peterson,  Edward   W. 
Pirkey,  Oval 
Puterbangh      &      Puterbaugh 

(George  Palerbaugh.  -Tohn- 

aon  W.  Pnterhnugh) 
Biall,   Ernest 
Eiley,  Lewis  S. 
Bippev,  Charles  H. 
Shea,   Michael 
Soto,  Jose   M. 
Sprigg.  Patterson 
Stearns     &     Sweet     (Freder 

ick    W.    Stearns.    Adelhert 

H.  Sweet) 
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Tajlor,   Blaine  Ward,  Martin  L. 
Thorpe,  Uilton  B.  Whitehead,  FteA   G. 
Torrance,    E.    Swift  Wright,   Schoonover   &   Win- 
Tucker,  Jack  Z.  nek  (Leroy  A.  Wright,  Al- 
Utley  4  Manning   (Harrv  S.  bert     Schoonover,     Emilus 

Utiey,   John    F.    Manning)  V.  Winnek) 
Wadham,  James  E. 
Walker,  Clarke   A. 


COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,   ERECTED  II 
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CHAPTER  IV 
GROWTH  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PBOFESSION 

THROUGHOUT   all   the   days  of   Spanish   and 

THw  Mexican  rule,  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
Km  very  primitive.  A  surgeon  was  attached  to 
JM  each  presidial  company  and  the  misBionaries, 
"™  as  a  rule,  had  some  skill.  But  the  presidios 
were  feebly  maintained  and  usually  slack  in 
medical  and  surgical  equipment;  and  the  tra- 
ditions lead  to  the  helief  that  the  missionaries 
were  rather  poorly  equipped  a.s  regarded  medical  and  surgical 
skill,  even  for  that  day.  Still,  the  few  simple  things  they  conld 
do  seemed  marvelous  to  the  Indians,  and  the  colonists  were  not 
far  behind  thera  in  their  gaping  wonder  at  the  exhibition  of 
very  slight  attainments.  When  the  missions  went  down  and  the 
presidios  were  but  intermittently  maintained,  there  were  long 
periods  when  the  people  were  without  the  services  of  a  physician. 
It  is  said  that  for  almost  twenty  years  before  the  Mexican  War 
there  was  no  resident  physician  in  San  Diego. 

Naturally,  the  people  had  .some  strange  notions  and  supersti- 
tions about  the  practice  of  medicine.  Wlien  Alfred  Robinson 
lived  in  San  Diego,  in  1829,  he  found  that  every  foreigner  was 
supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine.  Being  requested  by 
an  old  woman  to  prescribe  for  her  daughter,  who  was  suffering 
with  cramps,  he  prescribed  a  smntl  dose  of  laudanum.  This 
having  a  good  effect,  he  fonnd  his  fame  as  a  physician  estab- 
lished. He  says  that,  had  he  been  so  inclined  and  willing  to 
furnish  the  medicines  himself,  he  could  have  had  a  good  prac- 
tice. Other  visitors  were  less  scnipuloiis,  judging  from  the 
story  he  tells  of  a  drunken  American  deserter  who  imposed 
upon  the  poor  people  of  Santa  Barliara,  using  his  pretended 
knowledge  of  medicine  as  a  means  of  procuring  brandy  for  his 
own  consumption. 

The  first  American  doctors  in  San  Diego  were  the  United 
States  Arm\-  surgeons  who  came  with  the  troops.  Lewis  B.  Hun- 
ter and  B.  F.  Maxwell,  the  surgeons  of  the  Cynue.  and  the  three 
doctors  with  Fremont's  battalion,  who  arrived  -Inly  29.  1846, 
were  undoubtedly  the  first,  but  they  did  not  remain.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  snTCeon  with  the  little  garrison  left 
under  Captain  Merritt :  but  when  Commodore  Stockton  arrived 
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with  his  ships,  early  in  Novenihcr,  the  surgeons  attached  to  his 
fleet  landed  with  the  men  and  performed  duty  on  shore.  After 
the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  they  were  joined  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Griffin,  the  surpeon  of  Kearny's  force.  These  doctors  found 
themselves  confronted  by  the  problem  of  providing  hospital 
accommodations  for  the  wounded  men.  This  was  accomplished 
by  quartering  them  with  the  private  families  in  the  town,  where 


OR.    DAVIO  B.   HOFFMAN 
One  of  the  earliest  physiefans.  and  Rrst  pmident  of  the  Ccuntr  H ediol  Soeletv 


the  surgeons  could  visit  them.  Prom  this  time  onward,  San 
Diego  was  not  again  left  without  a.  physician  and  surgeon.  There 
were  always  government  troops  present,  in  San  Diego  or  at  the 
mission,  and  the  surgeons  attached  to  these  small  commands 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  Mexican  occupation  and  the  com- 
ing of  civilian  physicians  by  doing  a  little  practice  outside  their 
official  routine. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  American  practicing  physician 
in  San  Diego  probably  belongs  to  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Painter.  He 
was  an  invalid  and  died  November  30,  1853,  at  which  time  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  an  old  resident,  but  very  little  information 
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about  him  is  given.  His  professional  card  appeared  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Herald,  May  29,  1851,  and  he  is  mentioned  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  that  paper.  He  acted  for  a  time  as  clerk  of  the 
common  council  in  1851— a  position  which  paid  $50  per  month. 
There  were  at  least  two  other  men  in  San  Diego  about  the 
same  time  as  Dr.  Painter  who  are  called  "doctor"  in  the  rec- 
ords, but  no  evidence  has  been  found  that  they  engaged  in  prac- 
tice. These  are  Dr.  John  Conger  and  Dr.  Atkins  S.  Wright. 
The  former  acted  as  secretary  of  the  ayuntamiento  before  the 
American  civil  administration  began,  and  as  clerk  of  the  com- 
mon council  throughout  the  year  1850,  at  the  time  the  "bood- 


DB.  JOHN  S.  CRIPFIN 
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ling"  council  was  in  power.  Dr.  Wright  was  a  member  of  this 
first  council,  chosen  Juno  16,  1850,  and  served  one  term.  He 
was  also  city  translator  and  interpreter  and  was  well  paid  for 
his  services. 

Dr.  David  B.  Hoffman  was  the  next  regular  practicing  physi- 
cian to  locate  in  San  Diego.  A  brief  biography  of  him  has  been 
given.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Toland  Medical  College.  When 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  was  at  first  in  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco.  His  card  first  appears  in  the  Herald  on  December 
1.  1855,  which  probably  marks  the  date  when  he  left  the  employ 
of  the  steamship  company  and  settled  in  San  Diego.  In  later 
years  he  was  po.it  surgeon  of  the  army  in  San  Diego.    When  the 
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San  Diego  County  Medical  Society  was  formed,  July  23,  1870, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  organization,  and  the  address 
which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  is  extant. 

On  April  19,  1856,  Dr.  George  E.  Knight's  card  appeared  in 
the  Herald,  but,  apparently,  he  only  remained  a  short  time. 

Dr.  Edward  Burr  came  to  San  Diego  from  Oakland  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  coroner  and  county  physician  for  sev- 
eral years,  being  first  elected  in  1867  and  again  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  what  would  now 
be  called  "a  doctor  of  the  old  school."  Dr.  R.  J.  Gregg  was  his 
assistant  for  a  time  in  1868-69. 

An  old  resident  of  New  San  Diego  relates  that  when  he  came, 
in  1869,  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Old  Town  on 
business,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  accustomed  to  take  Seeley's 
coach  which  ran  between  the  two  towns.  The  first  time  he  made 
this  trip,  the  coach  halted  in  front  of  Dr.  Burr's  office,  and  the 
doctor  came  out  and  sprayed  all  the  passengers  with  some  liquid 
from  a  small  perfumery  spray.  There  was  a  smallpox  scare  on 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  bis  duty,  as  county  physician,  ta  disin- 
fect all  travelers  arriving  at  the  county  seat,  and  that  was  the 
way  he  did  it- 

Dr.  George  McKinstry,  Jr.,  came  to  California  in  1846  and 
was  somewhat  prominent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  before 
coming  to  San  Diego.  He  was  first  sheriflT  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict, at  Sutter's  Fort,  in  1846-47,  and  a  business  man  at  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco  at  a  very  early  day.  He  left  a  val- 
uable diary.     He  died  before  1880. 

The  physicians  at  Old  Town  when  Horton  came  were  Hoff- 
man, Burr,  and  McKinstry,  who  had  settled  in  the  order 
named. 

The  first  physician  to  settle  in  Horton's  Addition  was  Dr. 
Jacob  Allen,  who  came  from  Santa  Clara  in  the  spring  of  1869. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Toland  Medical  College.  He  had  his 
residence,  drug  store,  and  office  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street, 
near  F.  He  was  also  the  first  postmaster  and  kept  the  post- 
office  in  his  drug  store.  ITe  remained  here  several  years,  but 
many  years  ago  removed  to  Riverside,  where  he  died.  He  was 
the  father  of  Legare  Allen,  a  well-known  official  and  business 
man  of  San  Bernardino.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  activ- 
ities and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa  an  able  man. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Gre^  is  the  pioneer  of  the  physicians  now 
living  in  San  Diego.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  He 
started  west  in  the  spring  of  1864  and  reached  Texas,  where 
he  had  yellow  fever,  and  had  to  return  home.  In  1868  he 
came  to  San   Diego,  arriving  October  16,  and  settled  at  Old 
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Town.  After  acting  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Burr  a  few  moDtha, 
he  opened  an  office  of  his  own  in  Horton's  Addition,  on  the 
west  aide  of  Fifth  Street,  opposite  Dr.  Allen's  drug  store. 
He  haa  since  resided  in  New  San  Diego  and  practiced  until  his 
retirement,  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  phy- 
sicians in  Southern  California. 

The  next  oldest  pioneer  physician  of  New  San  Diego  is  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Stockton,  who  came  here  in  1869.     He  is  a  native 
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of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital School.  He  was  chosen  coroner  in  1875  and  served  two 
years,  also  as  coroner  and  public  administrator  in  1880-1-2-3, 
and  as  city  health  officer  at  different  times.  Having  purchased 
the  property  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Columbia  and  F  Streets, 
he  leased  it  to  the  poverument  for  thirteen  years  and  then  he 
and  Dr.  Eemondino  occupied  it  for  four  or  five  years  as  a  san- 
itarium.   He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  San  Diego  County 
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Medical  Society,  in  1870,  and  a  regular  practitioner  still  in 
practice.  His  reminiscences  of  early  days  are  most  valuable 
as  well  as  his  collections,  among  which  is  a  record  of  births, 
kept  before  physicians  were  officially  required  to  make  such 
returns. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Bemondino  is  also  one  of  the  few  living  pioneer 
physicians.  He  is  a  native  of  Turin,  Italy,  whose  parents  came 
to  America  while  he  was  young.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1865.     Coming  to  San  Diego 


DR.   THOMAS  C.  STOCKTON 


in  January,  1874,  he  opened  an  office  nest  door  to  his  old  class- 
mate. Dr.  Gregg,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  city  physician  in  1875-76;  county  physi- 
cian for  several  terms;  surgeon  for  the  California  Southern 
Railroad  Company  for  some  time;  surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, also  surgeon  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 
In  1887  he  retired  and  built  the  St.  James  Hotel.  In  later 
years  he  resumed  practice  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  it. 
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He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  medical  subjects  which 
have  a  wide  popularity,  and  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
others.  His  technical  library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1874  the  physicians  in  San  Diego  were :  Drs.  D.  B.  Hoff- 
man, Edward  Burr,  J.  Allen,  E.  J.  Gregg,  T.  C.  Stockton,  P. 
C.  RemondJno,  W.  W.  Royal,  Wm.  A.  Winder,  and  Chas.  M. 
Fenn.    Dr.  Fenn  came  to  'Slew  Stin  Diego  soon  after  Dr.  Gregp, 


DR.   p.   C.   REMONDINO 


but  did  not  eugnge  in  practice  for  some  time  after  his  arrival. 
He  served  as  county  coroner,  county  physician,  and  public 
administrator  several  terms  between  the  vears  1873  and  1885. 
He  died  in  March,  1907. 

Dr.  Winder  is  one  of  the  best  remembered  of  the  later  resi- 
dents of  Old  Town.  He  was  a  native  of  Maryland  who  had 
led  an  adventurous  life  and  was  a  veteran  of  both  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  Wars.     In  1854  he  sailed  from  New  York  as  a  cap- 
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tain  witli  the  Third  Artillery  Regiment,  for  San  FraDeiseo. 
The  ship  was  wrecked  and  decimated  by  cholera,  but  he  was 
among  those  rescued.  Arriving  at  San  Diego,  he  was  stationed 
here  and  at  Fort  Yuma  until  the  Civil  War.  After  that  war, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and,  in  1872,  settled  at  San  Diego 
and  engaged  in  practice.  After  practicing  about  twelve  years 
he  retired.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and  had  other  interests 
besides  those  mentioned.      lie  painted  the  portrait  of  Judge 


DR.   nAVID  GOCHENAUER 


Witherby  which  now  hangs   in  the  court  house,  and  was  the 
owner  of  Winder's  Addition  to  San  Diego. 

There  were  also  in  1874  the  following  other  physicians  in 
New  San  Diego :  Dps.  T.  S.  Harrison,  W.  S.  Williams,  Cluness 
Bibb,  and  Drs.  Tuffiord  and  Barnes,  the  latter  being  the  first 
homeopathist  in  San  Diego.  Dr.  F,  R.  Millard  came  in  Octo- 
ber, 1874,  and  still  lives  here,  keeping  a  drug  store.  This  com- 
pletes the  list  of  early  physicians. 
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The  first  county  hospital  was  the  old  cobblestone  jail  which 
Haraszthy  built,  at  Old  Town.  It  was  used  for  a  short  time, 
and  then,  about  1869,  a  large  frame  honse  at  Old  Town  was 
rented  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  county  offiees  were  removed  to  New  San  Diego, 
one  of  the  old  houses  built  by  William  Heath  Davis  was  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Knowles  and   removed  to  Eleventh  Street 


DR.   C.  C.   VALLE 


in  Horton's  Addition,  and  was  later  used  as  a  hospital.  It  is 
still  standing,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  residence. 

The  county  farm  in  Jlission  Valley  was  purchased  in  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  from  the  Commercial  Bank.  The  magnificent  new 
brick  hospital  building  on  the  rim  of  the  mesa  overlooking  the 
valley  was  erected  in  1903-4.  It  is  generously  supported  and 
well  managed  and  is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  San  Diego  County. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  San  Diego  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  men  and  women,  who  hold 
the  professional  standard  high : 
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Anderson,  Thomas  B. 
Averill,  Maria   B. 
Baker,   Cliarlotte   J. 
Baker,  Fred 
Burney,    William    A. 
Burn  ham,   Fred   K. 
Butler,   Kdward    A. 
CrandslI,  Alice  H. 
Cummings,   William  M. 
De   Borra,   Alexia 
Doig,   Robert    L. 
Elliott,   Albert   J. 
EBCher,  John  F, 


Hulbert,   Robert   G, 
Kendall,   Oscar  J. 
Klietsch,   Otto 
Latta,  Leiia 
LeiaenriDg,  Peter  S. 
Lentz,  Nic Lolas 
Howe,   Robert   C. 
Lewis,  Eva.  M. 
Lewis,  J,  Perry 
LuBcomb,    Charles    E. 
Madison,    Frank    M. 
Magee,  Thomas  I,. 
Marsli,   Charles   E. 
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Fean,  Charles  M. 
Fletcher,   Oliver   P. 
Franklin,   Berte   V. 
French,   James    M. 
Gochenaner,    David 
GoEf.  H.  Nevilla 
Goldschmidt.  Leopold 
Grandjesn.   Arthur 
Greene,  Dr.   &  Co. 
Gregg,   Robert   J. 
drove,   Edward 
Heame,  Joseph   C. 
Hoffmau.   Marv   E. 


Mead,   Francis   H. 
Morgan,  Addison 
Murphy,  George  S. 
Northrup,  Daniel   B. 
Oatman,   Homer  C. 
Parker,    P.    James 
Parks,   Joseph    A. 
Polhemus,  W.  P. 
Potts,   Anna  M.   L. 
Powell,    Charles    8. 
Remondino,    Peter   C. 
Reyber,  Ernst  L. 
Roberts,  Samnel  L. 
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Skewes,  Thomas  J.  D.  Sundberg,  John  C. 

Smart,   Willard   N.  Thayer,  Oreon  V. 

Smitb,  David   A,  VaUe,  Cbarlea  C. 

Smith,  Q.  Cincinuatiis  Verity,  Minnie  E.  J. 

Steade,   Jamee   M.  Watenuaii,    Elmer   L. 

Stockton,   Thomas   C.  Willard,   E.  P. 
Stone,  John    B. 

OSTEOPATHS 
BjaiB,  William  H.  Prazer,  CharlBB   F. 

Creswell,  Lena  Woodhnll,    Anaa    B. 

Elliott,   David   H.  WoodhuU,   Frederick   I 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

5  ETWEEN  the  fine  library  of  today,  in  its  rich 

B^\  Carnegie  housing,  and  the  earliest  organized 
S/[  aspiration  of  the  people  for  such  an  iostihi- 
KcJ  tion  lay  a  score  of  years,  marked  by  numer- 
Vi^i  ous  Ticissitudes.  The  humble  beginnings  of 
the  free  public  library  date  back  to  January 
24,  1870,  when  the  first  organization  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
It  was  soon  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Ilorton  Library 
Association  and  was  founded  on  the  promise  of  Jlr.  Horton 
to  donate  600  volumes  which  he  had  acquired  from  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft in  exchange  for  lots.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  donor,  which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  offer  and  the  filing  of  new  articles  of  incorporation  under 
the  name  of  the  San  Diego  Library  Association. 

Says  one  of  the  members:  "The  only  book  the  old  Library 
Association  ever  owned  was  a  pamphlet  containing  an  address 
before  the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  by  George  Warren,  presi- 
dent of  that  society.  This  pamphlet  was  donated  bv  Rev. 
Charles  Russell  Clark,  of  this  city."  In  April.  1870,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Morse  gave  the  association  Lot  1,  Block  18,  Ilorton 's  Addi- 
tion (now  occupied  by  Unity  Hall),  which  afterward  became 
the  property  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Historj-.  It  was  not 
until  several  years  later,  however,  that  efforts  to  put  the  asso- 
ciation upon  a  working  basis  proved  successful. 

The  San  Diepo  Free  Reading  Room  Association  was  organ- 
ized March  1.  1872.  and  maintained  \intil  the  library  was  opened 
to  the  pnbiie.  in  1882.  It  was  a  movement  by  a  number  of  the 
same  citizens  who  had  organized  the  Library  Association,  to 
provide  a  free  reading  room  where  periodicals  could  be  found, 
until  such  time  as  the  library  could  be  nut  upon  a  working 
basis.  The  first  ofBcers  were:  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  president; 
Oeorge  W.  Marston,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Grierson.  secretary; 
B.  W.  Morse,  treasurer;  W.  A.  Begole,  Briant  Howard,  and 
S.  G.  Reynolds^,  trustees.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  active  in  the  work 
of  the  organization.  The  reading  room  was  situated  on  Fifth 
Street,  next  door  to  the  postoflfice,  and  was  open  from  10  A.M. 
to  10  P.M.     In  ^lareh.  1873.  a  concert  given  in   its  aid  pro- 
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dueed  $100,  and  Mr.  Horton  gave  it  the  books  which  had  been 
the  bone  of  contention  with  the  first  association.  These  were 
afterward  turned  over  to  the  new  public  library.  In  October, 
1879.  interest  had  flagged,  the  association  was  in  debt,  and  the 
Union  made  urgent  appeals  for  its  support.  There  was  some 
talk  of  a  tax  for  its  support  in  1881,  but  the  views  of  those 
who  held  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  establishment  of  the 
public  library  prevailed. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  first  officers  of  the  San  Diego  Library  Association  in 
1870  were:  G.  W.  B.  McDonald,  president;  A.  Pauly,  vice. 
president;  E.  W.  Morse,  treasurer;  C.  Dunham,  recording 
retary;  Daniel  Cleveland,  corresponding  secretary;  G.  W.  B. 
McDonald,  G.  A.  Jones.  J.  Allen,  C.  Dunham,  J.  W.  Gale,  D. 
Cleveland,  A.  W.  Oliver,  A.  Pauly,  and  J.  M.  Pierce,  trustees. 
These  men  and  their  successors  kept  the  spark  alive  until  May 
19,  1882,  when  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  San  Diego  Free 
Public  Library  was  organized.  This  first  official  board  consisted 
of  Bryant  Howard,  E.  W.  Hendrick,  George  N.  Hitchcock, 
George  W.  Marston,  and  R.  M.  Powers.  Howard  was  made  pres- 
ident ;    Hendrick,   secreta^v- ;    and    Hitchcock,   treasurer.      The 
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Commercial  Bank  offered  the  use  of  a  suite  of  five  rooms  in  its 
building  free  for  sis  months,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  Many 
citizens  made  donations  of  books,  and  others  gave  money. 
Among  these  early  friends  of  the  institution  appear  the  names 
of  Bryant  Howard,  E.  W.  Hendrick,  A.  E.  Horton,  Jud^  Alfred 
Cowles,  Judge  M.  A.  Luce,  J.  C.  Frisbie,  Rev.  Mr.  Cronyn,  Dr. 
Remondino,  Charles  Treanor,  George  N.  Hitcheock,  Joseph 
Paivre,  Mre.  Harriet  Marston,  and  others.  Generous  givers  in 
later  years  include  Charles  Nordhoff,  Daniel  Cleveland,  Geot^e 
W.  Marston,  and  others.  On  July  15,  1882,  the  library  was  for- 
mally opened  to  the  public,  with  Archibald  Hooker  as  librarian. 
The  loaning  out  of  books  did  not  begin  until  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1883.  August  6,  1884,  Aitgnstus  Wooster  became  librarian 
and  continued  to  act  until  September  6,  1887,  when  Miss  Loa 
Younkin  was  appointed  librarian  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Walker 
became  her  assistant. 

When  first  opened,  the  library  seems  to  have  depended  largely 
upon  donations  of  books ;  but  the  raising  of  funds  by  taxation 
soon  provided  means  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  upon  a  more 
liberal  scale.  The  amount  raised  for  the  library  by  taxation  in 
1881  was  $648.19.  This  grew  to  over  $2,000  in  1886,  then  took 
a  jump  to  $11,557.48  in  the  inflated  days  of  1887,  but  dropped 
to  less  than  $6,000  the  next  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
1887  was  1,800;  a  year  later  it  was  5,500,  and  in  another  year 
was  7,000. 

In  1889  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Consolidated  Bank  Building 
was  leased  for  four  years,  at  a  rental  of  $150  per  month.  The 
first  catalogue  was  issued  early  in  this  year.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  lease,  the  library  was  removed  to  the  St,  James  building, 
comer  Seventh  and  F  Streets,  over  the  postofBee.  Some  1,200 
volumes  were  added  in  1892,  and  in  1894  the  total  was  11,000 
volumes.  Early  in  1895,  the  second  eatalo^ue  was  issued,  con- 
forming to  the  Dewey  classification,  which  is  still  in  use.  Miss 
Younkin  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Walker,  as  librarian, 
in  December,  1895.  and  she  by  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Davison  in  May, 
1903.     The  latter  is  the  present  incumbent. 

In  April,  1898,  the  upper  floor  of  the  Keating  building,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  F  Streets,  was  leased  and  the 
library  moved  thither,  where  it  remained  until  the  construction 
of  the  present  library  building. 

In  June,  1899,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Horton  wrote  Andrew  Carnegie 
concerning  the  need  of  a  library  building  in  San  Diego,  appeal- 
ing to  the  philanthropist  for  aid.  She  received  the  following 
reply: 
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JuLir  7,  1899, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Sorton,  San  Diego  Public  Library, 
Madam:  — 
If  the  city   were  to  pledge  itself  to   maintaio   a   free   public 
libraTy  from  the  taxes,  say  to  tbe  extent  of  the  amoant  jou 
name,   of   between   five   and   six   thousand   dollars   a   jear,   and 
provide  a  saitable  site,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ^ve  yaa  $50,000  to 
erect  a  suitable  library  building. 

Very  truly  yonii, 


The  trustees  immediately  accepted  the  offer  and  took  steps 
to  enable  the  city  to  meet  its  conditions.  After  several  months' 
consideration  a  half-block  was  purchased  on  E  Street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth,  for  $17,000,  Plans  were  submitted  by  archi- 
tects all  over  the  country  and  those  of  Ackerman  &  Boss  of  New 
York  were  accepted.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  19, 
1901,  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Horton  read  an  historical 
review  and  Judge  M.  A.  Luce  delivered  an  oration.  The  build- 
ing is  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  but  provides  ample 
accommodation  for  the  various  departments  of  the  institution. 

A  list  of  the  trustees,  from  the  earliest  down  to  date,  follows; 

BOARDS  OF  LIBEABY  TBUSTEES 

HOETON    LIBBABT    ASaOCIATIOM. 

January,  1870.      G.  W.  B.  McDonald,  President. 
G.  A.  Jones. 
J.  Allen, 

C.  Dunham,   Recording  Serretarv. 
J,  W.  Gale. 

D.  Cleveland,  Corresponding  Secretarv. 
A.  W.  Oliver. 

A.  Pauly,  Vice  .President. 
A.  E.  Horton. 

E.  W.   Morse,  Treasurer. 

1870. 
G.  "W.  B.  McDonald,  President. 
A,  Pauly,  Vice-President. 
E.    W.    Morse,   Treasurer. 
C.  Dunham,  Recording  Secretary. 
Daniel   Cleveland,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
A.  Pauly,  J.  M.  Pierce,  G.   A.  Jones,  J.  Allen, 

C.  Dnnham.  J.   W.  Gale.  Daniel  Cleveland,   A. 
W.  Oliver,  G.  W.  B.  McDonald,  Tmstees. 
E,  W.  Morse,  President. 
William  S.  Gregg,  Vice-President. 

D.  Cleveland,  Treasurer. 
C.   Dunham,  Recording  Secretarv. 
J.  W.  Gale. 
A.  W.  Oliver. 
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Jacob  Allen. 

W.  A.  Begole. 

CharleB  8.  Hamilton,  Corresponding  Secretsr/. 

THE    SAM    DIEOO    FKEE    BBADINO    BOOU    ASSOCIATIO". 

Charles  B.   Hamiltua,  President. 
Served  George  \V.  Mareton,  Viee-Preeident. 

from  B,  C.  Grierson,  aecretary. 

March  8, 1872    E.  W.  Morse,  Treaanrer. 
to  18S2.  W.  A.  Begole,  Brjaut  Howard,  8.  Q.  Reynolds. 

Trustees. 

SAN    DIEOO    I«EE    FUBUC    LIBKAKI. 

First  Board. 

May   22,   1882.      Bryant   Howard,   President. 

E.  W.  Hendrick,  Secretary. 

Geo.  N.  Hitcbcock,  Treasurer. 

0.  W.  Marston. 

E.   M.   Powers. 
Second  Board,  June  7,  JS87. 

D.  Cave,  President 

E.  W.   Hendrick. 
John  Ginty. 

E,  T,  Blackmer. 
G.  N.  Hitchcock. 
Third  Board,  June,  1889. 

D.  Cave,  President. 

E.  W.  Hendrick. 
John  Ginty. 

George,  N.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
B.  T.  Blackmer. 
Fourth  Board,  May,  1893,  the  same  members  having  held  office 
from  June,  1887  to  May,  1893. 

D.  Cave,  President. 
Philip  Morse. 
Charles  S.  Hamilton. 

E.  W.  Hendrick. 

H.  M.  Kutchin,  Secretary. 
Fifth  Board,  May,  1895. 

D.  Cave,  President. 

E.  W.  Hendrick. 
George  W.  Marston. 
Philip  Morse. 

Harriet  W.  Phillips,  Secretary. 
Sixth  Board,  Kay,  1B97. 

D.  Cave,  President.       In  August,  1897,  D.  Cave 

E.  W.  Hendrick.  sent  in  hia  resignation  as 
George  W.   Marston.       member  of   the   Board — 

Philip  Morse.  accepted   Dee.    14,    1897, 

Lydia  M.  Horton,         and     Dr.     Fred     Baker 
Secretary.  appointed   in   his   place. 

Seventh  Board,  May,  1899. 

Philip  Morse. 
Frederick  W.   Steams. 
E.  W.  Hendrick. 
James  W,  Somers. 
Lydia  M.  Horton. 
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£igfatb  Boara,  Uay,  ISOl. 

Philip  Morse. 

Frederick   W.  StearDS. 

Ernest  E.  White. 

A.    Will    Angier.  ^ 

Lydia  M.  Horton.  1 

Ninth  Board,  May,  1903. 

Leroy  A.  Wright,  President.    October,  1903,  Mrs, 

Lydia  M.  Horton,  Secretary.    Horton      resigned, 

Frederick  W.  Steams.  and  August,  1904, 

J.  C.  Hearne.         the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 

C.   F.   Franeiaco.   appointment   of   JuliuB   Wan- 
Tenth  Board,  May,  1905,  as  appointed  by  Mayor  Frank  P.  Frary. 

Leroy   A.   Wright,   3   years. 

Frederick   W.  Stearns,  President,   2  years. 

Julius  Wangenheim,  4  years. 

H.   P.   Davison,   Secretary. 

January  5,  1906,  a  new  board  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Sehon 

as   follows; 

Sam  Ferry  Smith,  Presiilent,  2  years. 

Rev.   Clarence  T.  Brown,  3  years. 

Col.  Fred  Jewell,   4   years. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

STORY  OF  THE  CITY  PARKS 

J\HE  time  has  eome  when  everybody  can  see  that 
jjt     the  great  City  Park   (which  is  worthy  of  a 

TmI  more  notable  name)  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
tm  the  chief  beauties  and  glories  of  San  Diego 
5yfl  and  one  of  the  famoas  parks  of  the  world. 
For  many  years  it  looked  otherwise,  for  the 
reservation  of  1,400  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  appeared  like  the  moat  hopeless  of  waste 
places  and  few  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  conunaud 
the  water,  the  money,  and  the  genius  to  develop  it  to  the  high- 
est advantage.  Suddenly  the  situation  changed.  Civic  pride 
was  aroused  and  directed  along  intelligent  lines.  The  finest 
landscape  architects  were  employed  to  work  out  comprehensive 
plans  and  piit  them  in  the  way  of  gradual  realization.  Money 
was  obtained  from  private  and  public  sources  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  its  administration  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  devoted 
citizens  who  stood  ready  to  give  freely  of  their  time  and  thought 
to  this  labor  of  love. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  true  that  a  groat  public  development  may 
justly  be  credited  to  any  single  individual.  The  history  of  the 
City  Park  is  no  exception,  as  we  shall  see,  yet  in  this  instance 
there  is  one  man  who  did  so  much,  and  did  it  so  generously  and 
wisely,  that  he  ia  entitled  to  unstinted  praise  and  to  lasting 
remembrance.  This  man  is  Georsre  W.  Marston.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  never  lost  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  that  large 
tract  of  arid  land,  and  he  was  the  man  who  came  forward  at 
the  critical  moment  to  employ  the  finest  genius  in  America  to 
translate  the  barren  wilderness  into  a  spot  of  perennial  beauty 
by  means  of  a  well-conceived,  harmonious,  unified  design  for  its 
artistic  development.  The  undertaking  cost  him  $10,000  to  start 
with,  and  this  was  doubtless  but  the  beginning  of  his  benefac- 
tion. As  in  all  such  cases,  his  financial  contribution  was  of  less 
value  than  the  moral  influence  which  it  set  in  motion,  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  citizenship  was  immediately  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  this  neglected  asset  of  Ran  Diego.  While  the  history 
of  the  park  reflects  credit  upon  many  individuals,  as  well  as 
upon  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  will  donbtleas  be  regarded  in  the 
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future  as  an  enduring  memorial  to  Mr.  Marston  's  public  spirit 
and  civic  pride. 

Before  the  coming  of  Horton,  there  was  so  much  land  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  and  it  was  worth  so  little,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  anyone  that  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  a  large  tract  from 
sale  for  park  purposes.  The  trustees  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
it,  to  secure  settlers  and  pay  the  city's  debts.  There  is  a  record 
of  two  160-acre  tracts  being  sold  for  less  than  seven  cents  an 
acre.  But  when  the  great  dream  began  to  come  true,  when  Hor- 
ton's  new  town  began  to  rise  on  the  brushy  mesas,  and  the  city 
lands  began  to  sell  rapidly,  it  was  seen  that  the  best  of  them 
would  soon  be  gone  and  that,  if  a  park  were  to  be  reserved,  it 
was  necessary  to  act  without  delay. 

The  first  official  action  was  taken  on  February  15,  1868,  when 
E.  W,  Morse  presented  a  resolution  to  the  board  of  trustees 
"that  the  present  board  reserve  two  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acre  tracts  of  the  city  lands  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  a  suitable  park." 
The  members  of  the  board  were  J.  S.  Mannasse.  Thomas  H. 
Bush,  and  E,  W.  Morse.  President  Mannasse  appointed  Morse 
and  Bush  a  committee  to  select  the  320  acres,  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  sufficient;  "but  afterward."  said  Mr.  Morse, 
"when  we  found  so  much  land,  we  concluded  to  lay  out  a  larger 
park."  The  committee  certainly  exercised  excellent  judgment 
in  its  selection.  Thev  selected  pueblo  lots  1129.  1130,  1131. 
1135.  1136,  1137,  1142.  1143.  and  1144,  comprising  a  solid  block 
of  nine  quarter-seetions.  In  the  meantime,  however,  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1868,  Isabella  Carruthers  stole  a  march  upon 
them  and  bought  the  southwest  quarter  of  lot  1144  for  $175, 
which  took  a  40-acre  "bite"  out  of  the  southwest  corner  of  their 
tract.  The  minutes  of  the  trustees'  meetings  are  very  scanty, 
but  it  appears  that  on  May  26th  it  was  resolved  that  this  tract 
"be  for  a  park."  The  trustees  who  took  this  action  were  Jose 
Guadalupe  Estudillo,  Marcus  Schiller,  and  Joshua  Sloane. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  reservation  of  this 
large  tract  at  such  an  early  day  would  pass  unchallenged. 
There  were  those  who  honestly  thought  it  against  the  public 
interest  to  try  to  maintain  so  large  a  park,  and.  if  is  to  be  feared, 
others  who  were  interested  only  in  the  profits  they  hoped  to 
make  out  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  if  they  eould  succeed  in  hav- 
ing them  thrown  upon  the  market. 

The  effort  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  park  began  early  and 
lasted  long.  On  February  4,  1870,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  reservation, 
which  declared  that  the  tract  should  "be  held  in  trust  forever 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  said  city  for  the  use  and  pur- 
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poses  of  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other  or  different  purpose." 
After  this  bill  had  been  introduced,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  defeat  its  purpose  surreptitiously  by 
inserting  a  provision  for  the  sale  of  480  acres,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bill  to  its  original  form  was  only  accomplished  by 
prompt  and  strenuous  action  by  the  friends  of  the  parli.  At  the 
next  ensuing  session  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  this  act,  which 
was  only  defeated  by  a  remonstrance  signed  by  all  the  leading 
citizens,  and  nearly  all  the  voters,  of  Sau  Diego.  Among  those 
most  active  in  working  for  the  preservation  of  the  park  were 
Daniel  Cleveland,  Levi  Chase,  George  W.  Marston,  E.  W.  Morse, 
Dr.  R.  J.  Gregg,  Charles  Hubbelt,  A.  E.  Horton,  Geoi^e  N. 
Hitchcock,  James  M.  Pierce,  Thomas  L.  Nesmith,  Captain 
Mathew  Sherman,  Joshua  Sloane,  and  many  others.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  these  earliest  and  truest  friends 
of  the  park;  perhaps  a  word  for  those  who  are  dead  and  gone 
and  cannot  speak  for  themselves  may  be  pardoned. 

Besides  having  the  honor  to  introduce  the  resolution  for  its 
reservation,  and  to  act  as  one  of  the  committee  which  selected 
it,  Mr.  Morse  remained  one  of  the  park's  ataunehest  friends  and 
in  the  front  of  every  fight  for  it.  Joshua  Sloane  was  one  of  the 
trustees  who  voted  to  confirm  the  committee's  report,  and  in  his 
capacity  as  clerk  of  the  board  was  watchful  of  its  interests  and 
filled  with  righteous  indignation  against  its  enemies. 

Certainly,  the  slow  development  of  the  park  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  thought  it  too  large.  The  first  improve- 
ment work  was  accomplished  by  the  Ladies'  Annex  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  About  the  year  188!)  thev  raised  .'6500  by 
popular  subscription  and  planted  a  strip  of  10  acres  along  the 
west  side  of  the  park  with  trees.  Perhaps  a  third  of  these  trees 
survive  and  some  of  them  have  prospered  fairly  well.  In  1892 
a  tract  of  36  acres  in  the  northwest  comer  was  leased  to  Miss 
Kate  0.  Sessions  for  use  as  a  nursery,  on  condition  of  the  per- 
manent planting  of  100  trees,  and  the  donation  of  300  more  to 
the  city,  annually.  "When  Miss  Sessions  removed  her  nursery 
there  was  left  the  beginning  of  the  first  satisfactory  planting  in 
the  park. 

The  first  definite  move  toward  the  systematic  development  of 
the  park  began  on  August  15.  1902.  when  Mr.  Jnlius  Wangen- 
heim  suggested  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  appointment 
of  a  "Park  Improvement  Committee."  The  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  Wangenheim,  chairman;  V.  S.  Grant.  Jr..  George  W. 
Marston,  William  Clayton,  and  D.  E.  Garrettson. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Marston  came  forward  with  his 
offer  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  adequate  plans.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  work  of  obtaining  subscriptions  was  begun  by 
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sub-conimittees.  The  late  John  Allyn  had  bequeathed  the  city 
$3,000  for  park  improvement  and,  with  this  nucleus,  the  fund 
soon  reached  $11,000,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Marston's  contribution. 
Correspondence  was  begun  with  a  number  of  persons  qualified 
to  give  advice  on  the  subject. 

The  result  was  the  employment  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Coulston  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Park  Improvement  Committee  and  the  employment 
of  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  prepare  the  plans 
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for  the  improvements.  Mrs.  Coulston  had  been  for  ten  years  one 
of  the  editors  of  Garden  and  Forest,  in  New  York  City.  She 
arrived  in  San  Diego  late  in  September,  and  at  once  began  act- 
ive work  on  behalf  of  the  park,  delivering  addresses  and  writing 
a  large  number  of  contributions  to  the  local  newspapers  on  the 
subject,  besides  conducting  correspondence,  keeping  accounts, 
and  aiding  the  committees  in  many  ways.  This  gifted  woman 
went  to  Berkeley  to  pursue  her  studies  in  1904,  and  died  there 
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in  July  of  that  year.  Many  citizens  rendered  important  serv- 
ices to  the  park  at  this  time,  but  probably  no  other  persona  gave 
so  much  of  the  best  that  was  in  them  as  did  Mrs.  Goulston.  She 
was  of  a  sincere  and  intense  nature  and  threw  herself  into  the 
work  with  a  joyful  abandon.  Her  name  and  labors  will  not 
soon  be  forgotttai. 

Mr.  Parsons  arrived  in  San  Diego  on  December  21,  1902,  and 
after  a  reception  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  entered  imme- 
diately upon  his  work.  A  contour  map  being  needed,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  employed  to  prepare  it,  and  as 
fast  as  the  sections  were  finished  they  were  sent  to  the  architects 
in  New  York.  The  map  of  roads  and  paths  for  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  park  was  received  by  the  committee  in  May,  1903, 
and  in  September  a  planting  list  showing  the  number  and  kinds 
of  trees.  In  July,  George  Parsons  came  and  spent  five  weeks. 
In  August,  an  appropriation  of  $1,700  was  made  for  laying 
water  pipes  on  the  w^t  side  of  the  park.  On  December  20th, 
George  Cooke,  Mr.  Parsons'  partner,  arrived  and  brought  with 
him  a  sketch  of  the  entire  tract  to  be  worked  out.  The  grading 
at  the  south  end  was  at  once  commenced  under  his  direction. 
In  January,  1904,  the  park  map  was  approved. 

On  January  27.  1905,  the  city  charter  was  amended  with  the 
emphatic  approval  of  the  voters  so  as  to  provide  an  annual  park 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  8  cents  on  each 
$iOO  of  assessed  valuation,  to  be  expended  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sion. In  1906,  on  the  basis  of  7  cents  per  $100.  this  amounted 
to  about  $14,000. 

April  17,  1905,  the  first  board  of  park  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  George  W.  Marston  president,  Ernest  E.  White  secretary, 
and  A.  Moran,  was  appointed.    This  board  is  still  serving. 

The  architects  consider  that  their  real  work  was  only  begun 
when  the  plan  was  completed,  and  expect  that  it  will  continue 
through  all  the  years  in  which  the  plan  is  being  developed.  The 
general  features  of  the  plan  include  the  planting  of  palms  and 
other  trees  which  flourish  with  a  moderate  provision  of  water, 
arranged  in  harmonious  groupings  as  to  foliage  and  color- 
scheme,  care  being  taken  not  to  spoil  the  fine  views  by  the  growth 
of  tall  shrubbery  at  strategic  points.  Considerable  planting  has 
already  been  done  and  a  few  of  the  principal  roads  and  paths, 
following  the  winding  contour  of  the  hills,  constructed.  The 
place  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  artistic  achievement  and 
magnificent  natural  effects.  That  the  future  management  of  this 
great  endowment  will  be  worthy  of  the  beginning  that  has  been 
made  must  be  the  hope  of  every  citizen  of  San  Diego. 

The  first  park  in  New  San  Diego  was  not,  of  course,  the  great 
park,  but  that  dedicated  to  public  use  by  William  Heath  Davis 
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and  his  associates  in  1850.  This  is  in  the  block  bounded  by  F, 
G,  Columbia  and  India  Streets,  known  as  "New  Town  Plaza." 
The  flagpole  now  standing  in  this  park  is  the  one  erected  there 
in  18t>9.  It  was  brought  from  the  Territory  of  Washington  by 
steamer.  It  was  originally  125  feet  long,  but  the  lower  part  rot- 
ted and  was  cut  off.  Dr.  Stockton  says  he  paid  Ed.  Westcott 
$20  for  plowing  and  leveling  the  block  twice  in  1869 — the  first 
time  it  was  ever  plowed.  The  little  plot  ia  handsomely  improved 
with  rubber  and  other  attractive  trees,  is  well  maintained,  and 


TORREY  PUHES 


forms  a  beauty  spot  in  a  district  that  needs  such  a  feature. 

Golden  Hill  Park,  at  Twenty-fifth  and  A  Streets,  is  a  section 
of  the  City  Park.  There  is  also  a  park  on  H  Street  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  another  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Thirteenth 
and  K,  and  a  very  attractive  one  known  as  Mission  Cliff  Park, 
on  Adams  Street  between  Alabama  and  Texas,  overlooking  Mis- 
sion Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  scenic  attractions  of  the 
city.  The  New  Town  Plaza  is  a  half  block  bounded  by  Third, 
Fourth,  D,  and  Witherby  Streets.  It  is  historically  interesting, 
as  it  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  Ilorton  House  and  was 
kept  by  "Father"  Horton  as  a  breathing  space  for  his  guests. 
In  later  years  he  conveyed  it  to  the  city  and  it  has  been  officially 
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named  "Horton  Plaza."  These  parks  are  eared  for  by  a  super- 
JDteQdeDt  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  works.  The 
present  incumbent  is  Samuel  E.  Webb, 

In  the  year  1900,  the  city  council  added  one  more  to  the  res- 
ervations of  land  for  park  purposes,  by  setting  apart  369  acres 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city's  lands,  on  the  blufife  near 
the  ocean,  four  miles  south  of  Del  Mar  and  one  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Sorrento.  This  waa  done  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
gnardinp  a  grove  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  trees — the  Pinus  Torre- 
yaiia,  or  Torrey  pine.  There  are  but  two  places  in  the  world 
where  this  tree  is  found,  one  of  which  is  in  this  park  and  the 
other  on  Santa  Kosa  Island.  The  trees  were  discovered  in  1850 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  who  waa  then  staying  in  San  Diego. 
Upon  consulting  with  the  naturalist.  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  they  both 
became  much  interested  in  the  tree,  and  dedicated  it  to  their  hon- 
ored instructor.  Dr.  John  Torrey.  of  New  York,  by  giving  it  the 
name  of  Pimis  Torreyana.  Since  then,  the  grove  has  been  visited 
by  many  eminent  travelers  and  scientists,  some  of  them  having 
journeyed  thousands  of  miles  to  see  it.  Among  these  are  Bayard 
Taylor,  Asa  Gray,  Engelmann,  Sargent,  Nelease,  and  others. 

The  tree  is  found  on  the  high  wind-swept  bluffs  and  in  the 
sheltered  ravines  between.  Its  growth  is  often  in  fantastic 
forms,  sometimes  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, yet  rising  to  a  height  of  scarcely  ten  feet.  In  sheltered 
spots  it  reaches  a  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  It  seems  to  delight 
to  wrestle  with  the  winds  in  exposed  positions,  and  eshibita  a 
tenacity  of  life  and  an  ability  to  reproduce  its  species  seldom 
equalled.  The  trees  bear  cones  four  or  five  inches  long,  ovate, 
with  thick  scales  terminating  in  strong  prickles.  The  nuts  ate 
about  an  inch  long,  flattened,  and  with  a  black  wing.  The  shells 
are  thick  and  hard  and  the  seeds  edible.  The  potlen-bearing 
(male)  flowers  are  terete,  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches 
long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves  grow 
in  fa.scicles  of  five  and  are  the  largest  pine  leaves  known,  being 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

The  view  from  these  bluffs  is  superb.  The  water-worn  and 
wind-beaten  sides  of  the  canyons  show  the  rocky  formations  in 
many  colors.  On  the  west  is  the  ocean,  and  landward  the  top 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  is  visible.  There  is  a  carpet 
of  pine  needles,  and  in  the  season  wild  flowers  make  a  riot  of 
color.  The  reservation  includes  the  Point  of  Pines,  the  natural 
salt  lagoons  of  the  Soledad,  and  other  attractive  features.  Here 
in  days  to  come  the  dwellers  of  the  citv  will  resort  for  rest  and 
recreation  and  bless  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  eity  fathers 
no  less  than  the  natural  upheavals  which  left  this  driftwood  of 
prehistoric  ages  upon  our  shores. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

J  HE  very  efficiency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

„.J     as  an   organized  agency   for  promoting  the 

I  ^  S/l     development  of  San  Diego  makes  it  nnnecea- 

I       |a>     sary  to  write  its  history  with  any  degree  of 

J-      \<l     fullness.     This  is  so  because  the  great  affairs 

with  which  it  has  been  identified  belong  to 

the    history   of   the    city   as    a   whole,    and 

have  therefore  been  dwelt  npon  elsewhere  in 

these  pages. 

During  its  existence  of  thirty -six  years,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  had  an  active  and  influential  hand  in  all  public  efforts 
to  increase  transportation  facilities  by  land  and  sea ;  in  the  pro- 
motion of  all  state  and  national  legislation  related  to  the 
material  development  of  the  Southwest;  in  all  that  has  been 
attempted  or  accomplished  in  connection  with  harbor  improve- 
ment and  local  coast  defenses;  and  even  in  matters  of  such 
world-wide  significance  as  the  opening  of  Oriental  trade  and  the 
constniction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

A  mere  statement  of  its  activities  in  connection  with  these 
large  affairs  conveys  no  adeqnate  impression  of  the  institutional 
value  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  fills  an  important  gap 
between  the  machinery  of  the  municipality  and  the  ranks  of  pri- 
vate citizenship.  Its  functions  are  snch  as  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  city  ofRcinls.  on  one  band,  nor  by  unauthorized  indi- 
viduals, on  the  other.  It  is  an  organized  body  of  the  highest 
representative  character,  and  as  such  speaks  for  the  community 
upon  a  wide  range  of  matters  not  within  the  purview  of  city  or 
county  governments.  It  is  the  fomm  in  which  all  propositions 
for  civic  improvement,  especially  those  of  a  commercial  kind, 
are  first  discussed.  It  is  the  reception  room  which  is  alwavs 
open  to  greet  the  city's  guests,  to  the  humblest  stranger.  Its 
rooms  supply  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  utmost  variety  of  local 
products,  showing  the  country  at  its  best.  Possibly  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else,  the  Chamber  is  a  great  bureau  of  ]rab- 
licity  which  keeps  the  world  constantly  informed  of  the  needs 
and  progress  of  San  Diego.  Its  work  under  this  head  has 
become  immensely  effective  in  recent  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Secretarv  H.  P.  Wood,  and  of  his  successor,  Recretarv 
James  A.  Jasper. 
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C.  W.  ROBINSON  J.  T,  ' 

Proprietor  Hotel  RobinKin.  formerly  con-  a  Pioneer  Mill  Unn  of  Ski  Dieio 

necled  with  Hotel  del  ColorHdo. 
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Like  most  organizations  of  the  kind,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  had  a  somewhat  uneven  existence.  It  has  seen  days  • 
of  growth,  and  days  of  decline.  But  latterly  it  has  become  so 
serviceable  to  the  community,  so  strong  in  public  confidence  that 
membership  is  regarded  as  a  duty  of  citizenship,  while  a  call  to 
office  in  the  organization  is  considered  a  substantial  honor. 

The  history  of  the  Chamber  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
1870,  when  David  Pelsenheld  called  a  preliminary  meeting  at 
his  store  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Sixth  Streets,  where  the  Express 
building  now  stands.  Formal  organization  was  effected  on  Jan- 
uary ^d,  Aaron  Paul\'  being  elected  president;  Q.  W.  B. 
McDonald,  vice-president;  Joseph  Nash,  secretary;  and  A.  E. 
Horton,  treasurer.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Q.  W.  B.  McDonald,  E.  W.  Morse, 
D.  Choate,  David  Felsenheld,  and  Joseph  Nash.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  stated  as  follows  in  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution : 

To  take  eotae  practical  steps  to  unite  the  business  men 
of  tile  cit^  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  public  iotereet;  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  our  back-conntry,  and  make  known 
its  resources;  to  give  reliable  information  of  tbe  commercial 
advantages  of  our  harbor,  and  of  onr  natural  position  as  au 
overland  railroad  terminus  on  the  Pacifii"  Coast. 

The  first  important  business  transacted  by  the  Chamber  was 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  instructing  the  secretary  to  commu- 
nicate with  W.  B.  "Webb  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
a  competing  steamship  line  between  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  an  inducement,  Mr.  Ilorton  offered  the  free  use  of 
his  new  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street.  While  the  offer  was 
not  accepted  by  them,  the  desired  competition  was  obtained 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  steamer  William  Taber  being 
put  in  service  between  the  two  ports.  Competition  did  not  last, 
however,  as  tbe  new  line  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company. 

On  May  5,  1870.  the  first  advertising  matter  was  issued  by  the 
Chamber.  It  took  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  D. 
Choate  and  E.  W.  Morse,  and  entitled  Climate.  Resources,  and 
Future  Prospects  of  San  Diego.  The  first  memorial  drafted  was 
addressed  to  the  state  legislature.  It  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  special  taxes  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  highways. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  moat  successful  enterprises  with  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  became  identified  was  the  building 
of  a  turnpike  to  Tuma  to  accommodate  tbe  overland  freight 
shipped  from  Arizona  to  tide-water.  There  was  already  a  high- 
way in  use  between  Ran  Pedro  and  Fort  Tuma,  but  the  ban!  was 
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120  miles  longer.  A  turnpike  company  was  formed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  forwarding  the  work,  Aaron  Pauly  was  elected  presi- 
dent; H.  ir.  Dougherty,  secretary;  0.  P.  Galloway,  superintend- 
ent of  construction :  and  C.  J.  Pox,  civil  engineer.  Subscription 
lists  were  opened  and  $10,000  pledged  in  a  short  time,  the  citi- 
zens appearing  to  realize  from  the  start  the  vast  importance  of 
the  project. 

Among  the  prominent  names  on  this  list  were  the  following: 
John  G.  Capron.  $1,000;  T.  J.  Higgins,  $100;  E.  \V.  Xottage, 
$100;  Charles  Gassen,  $150;  E.  W.  Morse,  $100;  George  W.  Haz- 
zard,  $100 ;  J.  jr.  Pierce,  $100 ;  Steiner  and  Klauber.  $250 ;  J.  S. 
Mannasse,  $200 ;  A.  Pauly,  $100.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  sum  of  $6,000  was  raised  in  San  Francisco  for  this  purpose. 

The  records  of  the  Chamber  reflect  something  of  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  controversy  over  the  tide-lands,  and  t^ll 
of  a  stormy  meeting  held  January  21.  1871,  when  Editor  Tm- 
man  of  the  Butlclin  appeared  to  press  the  charge  made  in  his 
newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  city  trustees  had 
"packed"  the  Chamber  in  order  to  obtain  its  endorsement  of  a 
big  land  steal.  Truman  seems  to  have  held  his  own.  as  resolu- 
tions were  paswed  declaring  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in 
admitting  members. 

The  Chamber  was  very  active  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment for  turning  the  San  Diego  River  into  False  Bay.  and  its 
influence  was  strongly  and  persistently  iised  in  behalf  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  town  had 
hopes  of  Scott's  ill-fated  enterprise. 

Next  to  its  work  in  behalf  of  railroad  promotion,  the  constant 
activit.v  of  the  Chamber  in  urging  harbor  improvement  was 
probably  its  most  important  service.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Bay  of  San  Diego  was  at  that  time  the  only  port  on  the  coast 
of  California  outside  of  San  Francisco,  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  maintaining  its  position.  After  gaining  rec- 
ognition as  a  port  of  entry  in  1872.  we  find  in  the  minutes  of 
March  4,  1880,  notice  of  the  appointment  by  President  George 
W.  Hazzard  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Douglas  Gunn,  A 
Klauber.  and  J.  S.  Gordon,  to  memorialize  Congress  relative  to 
jjermitting  San  Diego  to  remain  a  port  of  entry.  This  effort 
was  successful. 

After  a  long  agitation  of  the  subject  of  more  frequent  mail 
service  between  San  Diego  and  northern  points,  there  occurs  in 
the  record  of  a  meeting,  November  24,  1876,  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Senator  A.  A.  Sargent  for  having  secured  for  San 
Diego  a  daily  mail  service. 

The  matter  of  proi>er  fortifications  for  the  harbor  was  taken 
up  at  an  early  date  In-  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  never 
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peiinitteti  h>  drop  until  adequate  militarv  proteetiori  had  been 
provided.  The  defenseless  condition  of  the  harbor  was  empha- 
sized with  no  uncertain  force  and  endless  repetition,  eommiini- 
cations  and  many  memorials  urging  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions being  sent  to  Congress.  Oetober  4,  1883,  General  Scofield 
wrote  from  Washington  that  a  two-company  post  had  been 
decided  upon  for  San  Diego,  and  this  has  since  been  maintained. 


W.   L.   PREVERT,    1902-03  GEORGE  H.   BALLOU,   1800-01 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

In  the  same  year  a  curious  proposition  was  made  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  regarding  the  waters  of  that  portion  of  the 
bay  region  known  as  False  Bay.  G.  S,  I'idgeoii  had  invented 
a  tide-power  machine,  capable  of  prothicing  enormous  horse- 
power from  the  inrush  and  outrush  of  the  12.000,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  water  taken  in  and  emptied  from  False  Bay  every  eight 
hours.  This  power  was  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  city  for 
every  known  purpose.  Messrs.  Gnnn,  Blarston,  and  Silliman 
were  appointed  an  investigating  committee.  Their  report  was 
favorable  to  the  enterprise,  whereupon  a  mass  meeting  was  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Horton  Hall 
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was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Inventor  Pidgeon  explained  his 
device  at  great  length.  He  wanted  $200,000  capital  to  start  the 
enterprise,  and  prophesied  that  its  inception  would  mean  "the 
making  of  San  Diego,"  inasmuch  as  his  plant  would  supply 
power  for  factories  of  all  kinds  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appears  to  have  been  quite  favorably 
impressed  with  the  scheme,  but  whether  expert  mechanics  and 
engineers  reported  the  device  faulty  or  whether  the  inventor 
himself  gave  up  the  enterprise  is  not  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Chamber.  At  any  rate  the  Pidgeon  Tide  Power  Company 
never  materialized. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  harbor,  the  need  of  better 
fortifications  was  recognized  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Con- 
siderable correspondence  passed  between  the  Chamber  and  the 
War  Department  relative  to  the  allotment  of  land  for  this  pur- 
pose. July  11,  1890,  Senator  W.  M.  Stewart  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Secretary  of  War  Proctor  offering  to  accept  all 
North  Island  as  a  gift  to  the  government  for  fortification  pur- 
poses. This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  and  the  "offer"  was 
promptly  rejected. 

December  3d  of  that  year  resolutions  were  adopted  instruct- 
ing Congressman  Bowers  to  urge  greater  fortifications  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ballast  Point  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  Chamber  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  San  Diego's 
location  and  strategic  importance  demanded  the  establishment  of 
a  10-eompany  post.  Congressman  Bowers  found  an  able  ally  in 
the  person  of  Senator  Stanford.  It  was  not  until  1894,  how- 
ever, that  an  appropriation  was  finally  secured  for  San  Diego 
harbor  defenses.  Congress  atoned  for  its  delay  by  setting  aside 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  result  is  the  Fort  Rose- 
crans  of  today. 

Long  continued  efforts  were  made  by  the  Chamber,  seconded 
by  the  whole  people,  to  induce  the  great  Japan  steamship  line, 
known  as  the  Nippon  Tusu  Kaisha  Company,  to  make  San  Diego 
its  sole  American  terminus  upon  a  guarantee  of  a  shipment  of 
at  least  4,000  tons  of  freight  per  month  through  this  port.  No 
satisfactorj'  arrangements  were  made,  however,  and  the  Japan- 
ese steamers  never  ran  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  also  withdrew  its  steamers, 
although  it  had  a  contract  with  the  government  to  touch  at  San 
Diego  on  every  trip  for  freight,  mail,  and  passengers.  In  the 
latter  case  the  government  seemed  powerless  to  enforce  its  own 
contract.  This  state  of  affairs  elicited  much  unfavorable  com- 
ment from  the  press  throughout  this  country. 

In  1896,  when  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial harbor  at  San  Pedro  began,  the  Chamber  adopted  an  atti- 
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tude  of  aggressive  opposition.  It  was  believed  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  for  such  a  purpose  mthin  100  miles  of  a 
great  natural  harbor  was  wholly  without  justification,  while 
involving  a  keen  injustice  to  San  Diego.  Many  leading  news- 
papers, including  the  New  York  Times,  supported  the  Chamber 
in  its  contention,  but  the  San  Pedro  movement  prevailed  over 
all  opposition. 


HOUER  H.  PETERS 
LKO  biuinns  nun.  who  become  intereaUd  in  San  Diega  In  1903  and  whose 
Hveimldirectkniscontributeclniiiteriiilly  to  the  city's  Browth.    He 
)  for  a  time  aa  vice  president  oT  the  Fint  Natiaiwl  Bank  and 
was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  efforts  of  the  Chamber  in  behalf  of  a  great  naval  dry- 
dock,  of  a  coaling-station,  and  of  a  naval  training  school  have 
been  intelligent  and  persistent.  More  than  once,  representatives 
were  sent  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  these  measures,  while 
the  congressional  delegation  has  been  constantly  urged  to  action. 
Much  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  and  it  seems  to  be  only 
a  qoeetion  of  a  little  time  when  final  results  will  be  achieved. 
The  latest  work  undertaken  by  the  Chamber  in  connection  with 
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the  harbor  is  the  dredtring  of  the  bar  to  an  average  depth  of 
30  feet  for  a  width  of  1,000  feet. 

The  anmial  reports  submitted  by  the  presidents  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commeree  embody  very  pood  accounts  of  the  city's  eom- 
mereial  prog:ress,  but  nearly  everything  of  historical  moment  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  feverish  prosperity  of  Iwiom  days  brought  nothing  but 
depression  to  the  Chamber  of  Commeree.      It  was  reorpanized 


H.   P.  WOOD  ^^^  has  had  «    rominenl       rt  in  -oatB- 

ile  Secretary  of  the  Chamlwr  of  ■■"!  who,  u  Secrelan'  of  the  Oj-mbtr  of 


Now  Secretary  of  t: 


after  the  boom  and  gradnally  acquired  n  stronger  position  than 
ever  before.  In  1890.  un<ler  the  able  management  of  John  Kas- 
tle,  the  Chamber  was  taken  out  of  debt  and  placed  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis.  In  January,  1905,  A.  E.  Ilorton.  D.  Choate,  and 
E,  W.  Morse  were  elected  honorary  life  members.  Since  then 
Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Morse  have  passed  away. 

After  its  reorganization  in  1889  the  Chaml>er  was  domiciled 
in  a  ground-floor  store-room  in  the  Tremont  House  on  Third 
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J.   8.  AKERHAN  DR.   EDWARD  GROVE 
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Street  between  C  and  D.  In  1891,  it  removed  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  now  the  "Worth,"  on  F  Street  between  Third  and 
Fourth.  Afterwards  {in  1895)  the  headquarters  were  moved  to 
the  Marshall-Higgins  block,  comer  Fourth  and  C  Streets,  where 
they  remained  until  March  1,  1898,  when  they  removed  to  quar- 
ters on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Grant  building,  corner  of  Sixth 
and  D  Streets.  They  have  recently  been  removed  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  same  building,  where  they  are  now  located,  occupy- 
ing the  rooms  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
its  new  building. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  functions  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  the  entertainment  of  di.stingubhed  visitors,  especially  the 
representatives  of  foreign  navies  who  frequently  come  to  the 
port.  In  this  way,  the  Chamber  has  doubtless  done  a  great  deal 
to  secure  the  good  will  of  influential  men  and  intereste  for  San 
Diego.  Indeed,  if  the  Chamber  stood  for  nothing  except  the 
organized  hospitality  of  the  community — a  hospitality  extended 
alike  to  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  world  and  to  the 
humblest  stranger  who  finds  his  way  to  San  Diego— it  would 
still  rank  among  the  most  useful  institutions.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  this.  It  has  had  a  part  in  all  good  work  which  has 
been  done  for  the  city  and  county  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  generation,  and  has  itself  initiated  very  much  of_this  good 
work. 

During  a  large  portion  of  its  history,  the  Chamber  has  been 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  kind  of  men  enlisted  in  its  service. 
It  has  been  able  to  command  not  only  the  support,  but  the  earn- 
est devotion,  of  many  of  the  strongest  citizens,  who  have 
regarded  it  as  the  most  important  instrumentality  in  promoting 
local  development.  In  later  years,  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  risen  to  great  importance.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
energy,  ability,  and  character  of  the  man  who  fills  this  place. 
The  Chamber  baa  been  fortunate  in  this  respect  during  the 
period  which  had  made  the  heaviest  demands  upon  its  resources. 
H.  P.  "Wood,  who  served  as  secretary  from  1899  to  1905,  was  a 
true  builder  of  the  organization  and  a  successful  promoter  of  its 
work.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  A.  Jasper,  whose  intimate  - 
acquaintance  with  the  people  and  the  country,  and  long  experi- 
ence as  journalist  and  county  official,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  place.  He  signalized  his  entrance  to  the  office  by  arranging 
to  pay  off  the  deists  of  the  organization.  He  was  sufigeeded  in 
January,  1907.  by  John  Scott  Mills. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  history  of  the  organization 
is  that  contained  in  the  following  complete  list  of  its  officers : 
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From  its  orgaoization  in  ISTO  to  the  year  1907. 
1870 — Jan.  20 — President,  Aaron  Panly;  Vice-President,  G.  W. 
B.  McDonald;  Secretary,  Joseph  Naah;  Treas- 
urer, A.  G,  Horton. 
1870 — Mar.  3— President,  Aaron  Panly;  Vice-President,  Dr.  !D. 
B.  Hoffman ;  Secretary,  Joseph  Nash;  Treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Gale. 

T&Kj  5 — Joseph   Nash   resigned   aa   Secretary   and   David 
Felsenbeld  was  elected. 

May  30 — J.  W.  Gale  resigned   sa  Treasurer  and   Charles 
Dnnham  was  elected. 
1871— President,    G.    W.    B.    McDonald;    Vice-President,   J.    8. 

Gordon;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Craig;  Treasurer,  C.  Dunham. 
1872— President,   G.   W.   B.   McDonald;    Vice-President,   W.    W. 

Stewart;  Secretary,  S.  W.  Craigua;  Treasurer,  C.  Dunham. 
1873— -President,   J'.   S.   Gordon;    Vice-President,   J.   M.   Pierce; 

Secretary,  W.  W.  Stewart;  Treasurer,  C.  Dunham. 
1874— President,  J.  S.  Gordon;  First  Vice-President,  A.  H.  Gil- 
bert;   Second   Vice-President,   S.    W.   Craigue;    Secretary, 

W.   W.   Stewart;   Treasurer,   C.   Dunham. 
1875 — President,   W.   W.   Stewart;   First   Vice-President,   E.   W. 

Morse;    Second    Vice-President,    Jos.    Taaker;    Secretary, 

M.  A.  Luce;  Treasurer,  .C.  Dunham. 
1876 — President,   W.   W.   Stewart;    First   Vice-President,   E.   W. 

Morse;   Second   Vice-President,   W.   A.  Begole;   Secretary, 

W.  B.  Porter;   Treasurer,  C.  Dunham. 
1877 — President,  J.   M,  Pierce,  First  Vice-President,  A.  H.  Gil- 
bert;   Second    Viire-President,    W.    A.    Begole;    Secretary, 

W.  W.  Bowers;  Treasurer,  Jos.  Tasker. 
1878— President,  J.  M.  Pierce;  First  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Be- 
gole;   Second    Vice-President,    A.    H.    Julian;    Secretary, 

George  W.  Marston;   Treasurer,  Jos.  Tasker. 
1879— President,  Charles  S.  Hamilton;   Pirst   Vice-President,   E. 

W.  Morse;  Second  Vice-President,  W.  L.  Williams;  Secre- 
tary, 8.  Levi;   Treasurer,  Jos.  Tasker. 
1880 — President,   George   W.   Ilaziard;   First   Vice-President,   A. 

Klauber;  Second  Vice-Pri'sidont,  .T.  M.  Pierce;  Secretary, 

S.  Levi;  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Gordon. 
1881 — President,   George   W.   IIazi-.ar<l(   First   Vice-President,   E. 

W.   Morse;    Second   Vice-President,   George   W.    Marston; 

Secretary,  8.  Jjevi;  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Gordon. 
1882— President,  8.  Levi;  First  Vice-President,  J.  H.   Simpson; 

Second  Vice-President,  G,  G.  Bradt;  Secretary,  D.  Cave; 

Treasurer,  W.  8.  Jewell;  Librarian,  .T.  M.  Pierce. 
1883 — President,      Arnold      Wentscher;      First      Vice-President, 

George  W.  Marston;  Second  Vice -President,  M.   8.  Root; 

Secretary,  C.  H.  Silliman;  Treasurer.  George  W.  Haazard; 

Mr.  Wentscher  ri'signed  a  few  weeks  after  his  election, 

and  G.  G.  Bradt  was  elected  president. 
1884— President,  George  W.  Marston;  First  Vice-President,  J. 

H.    Simpson;    Second    Vice-President,    John    N.    Young; 

Secretary,  C.  H.  Silliman;  Treasurer.  George  W.  Hazzard. 
1885— President,  D.  Cave;  First  Vice-President.  J.  H.  Simpson; 

Second   Vice-President,   E.    W.    Morse,   Third    Vice-Presi- 
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ilent,  Jos.   Winchester;  Secretary,  J.   H.   Simpson,   Philip 
Moraf;   Treasurer,   George   W.   Hazmrd. 
1886— President,   J.    H.    Simpson;    First    Vice-President,    Philip 
Morse;   Second   Vice-President,   D.   (.'.   Reed;   Third   Vice- 
President,  J.  S.  Gordon;  Secretary,  L.  S.  Mi-Liire;  Treas- 
urer, John   N.   Young. 
1887— President,    G.    G.    Bradt;    Brst     Vice-President,     Judge 
George  Puterbaugh;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns; 
Secretary,  F.  R.  Wetmore;   Treasurer,  Theo.  Fintielberg. 
In    18H8   a   new   (Chamber,   called   tlie   Chamber   of   Commerce 
ot  San   Diego   County  was  formed,   and   for  a  time   there  were 
two.     They    were   eonsolidated   in   October.      G.   G.   Bradt   was 
President  of  the  old  organization,  and  J.   A.  MeRea  of  the  new 

188S— President.  G.  G.  Bradt,  J.  A.  McRea;  First  Viee-Presi- 
dpnt,  Douglas  Gunn;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns; 
Recording  Secretary,  F.  R.  Wetmore;  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Tiieo.   Fintzelberg;   Treasurer,  John  Ginty. 

1889 — President,  Douglas  Gann  (resigned  and  John  C.  Pislier 
succeeded) ;  Vice-President  ;  Sec- 
ond   Vice-President, ;    Secretary, 

J.  C.  Amendt  (later  George  N.  Nolan);  Treasurer, 

1890— President,  .Tohn  Kastle;  Vice-President,  Frank  A.  Kim- 
ball; Second  Vice-President,  F.  H.  Cunningham;  Secre- 
tary, George  N.  Nolan;  Treasurer,  C.  D,  Long. 

1891 — President,  Daniel  Stone;  Vice-President,  Douglas  Gunn; 
Second  Vice-President ;  Secre- 
tary,  Benjamin   Lake;   Treasurer,   Theo.   Fintzelberg. 

1892— President,  Daniel  Stone;  Vice-President,  F,  A.  Kimball; 
Second  Viee -President,  H.  P.  MeKoon;  Secretaries,  Con- 
rad  StautK,  F.   H.   Bearne,  and  R.   H.  Young. 

1893— President,  H.  P.  McKoon;  Vice-President,  John  Sherman; 
Second  Vice-President,  Charles  8.  Hamilton;  Secretary. 
K.  H.  Young;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Dickinson. 

1894— -President,  H,  P.  MeKoon  (died  August  19,  1394,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Sherman);  Vice-President,  John 
Sherman ;  Second  Vice-President,  George  W.  Marston ; 
Secretary,  R.  H.  Young;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Dickinson. 

1895 — President,  R.  V.  Dodge — acted  one  month  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip  Morse;  First  Vice-President,  Philip 
Morse;  Second  Vice-President,  John  N.  Young;  Secre- 
tary, R.  H.  Young;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Dickinson. 

1896— President,  Philip  Morse;  First  Vice-President,  R.  V. 
Dodge;  Second  Vice-President,  U.  S.  Grant.  Jr.;  Secre- 
tary,  V.   E.   McConoughey;   Treasurer,  J.   E.   O'Brien. 

1897- President,  Philip  Morse;  First  Vice-President,  R.  V. 
Do<lge;  Second  Vice-President,  R.  M.  Powers;  Secretary, 
V.  E.  McConoughey;  Treasurer,  J.  E.  O'Brien. 

1898- President,  R.  A.  Thomas;  First  Vice-President,  R.  V. 
Dodge;  Second  Vice-President,  George  W.  Marston; 
Secretary,  V,  E,  McConoughey;  Treasurer,  J,  E.  O'Brien. 

1899 — President,  George  W.  Marston;  First  Vice-President,  G. 
H.  Ballon;  Second  Vice-President.  W.  L.  Frevert;  Secre- 
taries, R.  V.  Do<ige,  H,  P.  Wood;  Treasurer,  .T.  E. 
O'Brien.- 
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1900— President,  George  H.  Ballau;  First  Vice-President,  W.  L. 
Frevert;  Second  Vice-President,  G.  W.  Jorres;  Secre- 
tary, H.  P.   Wood;  Treasurer,  J.   E.  O'Brien. 

1901 — ^President,  George  H.  Ballou;  Viee-PreBiUent,  W.  L.  Fre- 
vert;  Second  Vice-PrcBident,  G.  W.  Jorres;  Si'Cretary, 
H.  P.  Wood;   Treasurer,  Nat  E.  TituH. 

1902— Preaident,  W.  L.  Frevert;  First  Vice-President,  W.  S 
Waterman;  Second  Vice-President,  M.  F.  Heller;  Secre- 
tary, H.  P.  Wood;  Treasurer,  J.  8.  Akerman. 

1903 — President,  W.  L.  Frevert;  First  V ice-President,  W.  S, 
Waterman;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Fred  R.  Burnham; 
Secretary,  H.  P.  Wood;  Treasurer,  J.  8.  Akerman. 

1904— President,  Homer  H.  Peters;  First  Vice-President,  J.  8. 
AkermuD;  Second  Vice-President.  E.  Strahlmann;  Secre- 
tary, H.   P.   Wood;   Treasorer.  O.   W.   Fishburn, 

1905— President,  J.  S.  Akerman;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Grove;  Second  Vice-President,  Melville  Klauber; 
Secretary,  H.  P.  Wood  (succeeded  in  October  by  James 
A.  Jasper) ;  Treasurer,  Bufus  Choate. 

1906 — President,  Edward  Grove;  First  Vice-President,  Melville 
Klauber;  Second  Vice-PtesideDt,  Barker  Burnell;  Secre- 
tary,  James   A.   Jasper;   Treasurer,   EufuB   Choate. 

1907 — President,  D.  Gochenauer;  First  Vice-President,  Melville 
Klauber ;  Second  Vice-President,  O.  W.  Cotton ;  Secre- 
tary,  John   8.   Mills;   Treasurer,   Ford   A.   Carjienter. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING 

r\  HE  first  bank  ia  the  city  was  the  Bank  of 
San  Diego.  It  was  organized  earlv  in  June, 
1870,  by  Bryant  Howard,  E.  W.  Morse,  A. 
E,  Horton,  Joseph  Naah,  James  M.  Pierce, 
Mathew  Sherman,  A,  M.  Hathaway,  Colum- 
bus Dunham,  and  Wm,  H.  Cleveland.  The 
first  officers  were :  A.  E.  Horton,  president ; 
James  M.  Pierce,  vice-president;  Bryant 
Howard,  treasurer;  and  Wm.  H.  Cleveland,  attorney.  Thomas 
L.  Nesmith  became  president ;  E.  W,  Morse,  treasurer ;  and  Brj'- 
ant  Howard,  cashier  and  manager.  A  year  later  the  brick  bank 
building  shown  in  the  cut  was  completed  and  occupied,  and  the 
newspapers  called  it  "the  handsomest  brick  structure  in  the 
city."  In  1874,  Charles  Hubbell  became  cashier  and  so  contin- 
ued until  1879. 

The  beginning  of  the  "Tom  Scott"  boom  soon  brought  about 
the  organization  of  another  bank — the  Commercial  Bank  of  San 
Diego.  This  bank  was  organized  in  October,  1872,  by  J.  H, 
Braly,  George  Puterbaugh,  Edward  Kilham,  and  J.  C,  Bralv. 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $200,000.  The  bank  did  not  begin 
business  until  the  first  of  March,  1873,  in  temporary  quarters 
in  the  Vezie  &  Schuler  building.  The  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  its  own  building,  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  G  Streets 
(now  the  city  hall)  was  let  to  William  Jorres  in  October,  1873. 
and  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied  the  following 
spring.  The  heaviest  stockholder  was  Hiram  Mabury,  of  San 
Jose.  The  first  officers  were:  Captain  A.  H.  Wilcos,  president; 
E.  F.  Spence,  cashier;  and  Jos^  G.  Estudillo,  assistant  cashier. 
The  next  development  in  banking  business  in  San  Diego  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Bank  of  Ran  Diego  and  the  Commercial 
Bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Bank  of  San  Diego, 
with  a  capital  of  1^200.000.  The  first  officers  were;  Bryant 
Howard,  president;  J.  A.  Faircliild.  cashier;  E.  W.  Morse,  O.  S. 
Witherby,  Gponre  fleddes,  Levi  Chase.  James  M.  Pierce,  George 
A.  Cowle-s.  and  Bryant  Howard,  directors.  The  new  bank  occu- 
pied the  old  onarters  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  on  the  comer  ot 
Fifth  and  C  Streets,  In  January,  1880.  Mr.  Fairchild  resigned 
as  cashier  and  was  succeeded  by  Bryant  Howard,  and  0,  S. 
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Witherby  became  president  in  Howard's  place.  Later  Howard 
became  president  and  J.  H.  Barbour,  cashier.  In  1883,  the  bank 
was  changed  from  a  state  to  a  national  bank.  The  Consolidated 
National  Bank  was  a  power  in  San  Diego  for  several  years.  It 
survived  the  bursting  of  the  boom,  but  went  down  in  the  failure 
of  1893,  and  was  never  reopened.  Among  those  hardest  hit  by 
this  failure  was  Judge  0.  S.  Witherby,  whose  fortune  was  prac- 
tically all  invested  in  it. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego  County  opened  for  business 
in  May,  1886,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  officers  were  James 
M.  Pierce,  president;  George  A.  Cowles,  vice-president;  John 
Ginty,  secretary  and  treasurer;  later,  E.  "W.  Morse  became 
president.  This  institution  was  a  branch  of  the  Consolidated 
National  Bank  and  had  its  quarters  in  the  same  building.  It 
was  swept  away  with  the  failure  of  the  parent  bank,  in  1893, 
and  never  resumed  business.  The  same  ia  true  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Consolidated  Bank,  and  had  its  quarters  in  the  same  building 
and  was  managed  by  the  same  officers. 

The  next  bank  organized,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  Bank  of 
Southern  California,  which  was  reorganized  in  October  of  the 
same  year  as  the  First  National  Bank.  It  was  founded  in  July, 
1883,  by  Jacob  Gruendike,  R.  A.  Thomas,  J.  R.  Thomas,  John 
Wolfskill,  and  M.  T.  Gilmore.  The  officers  for  the  first  year 
were:  Jacob  Gruendike,  president:  R.  A.  Thomas,  vice-pres- 
ident; and  C.  E.  Thomas,  cashier.  Mr.  Gruendike  served  con- 
tinuously as  president  until  his  death  in  1905,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  year  or  two  in  the  late  80's. 

Upon  his  death.  D.  F.  Qarrettson  was  elected  president  and 
he  still  fills  the  office.  The  original  capitalization  was  $50,000. 
In  October,  1885,  this  was  increased  to  $100,000,  and  E.  S.  Bab- 
cock  Jr.  and  W.  L.  Story  were  added  to  the  board  of  directors. 
The  present  capital  is  $150,000,  fully  paid.  The  bank  has  owned 
and  occupied  its  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and 
E  Streets  since  its  organization.  The  present  officers  are:  D. 
F.  Qarrettson,  president;  Homer  H.  Peters,  vice-president;  F. 
W.  Jackson,  second  vice-president:  G,  W.  Pishbum,  cashier; 
J.  E.  Fishburn  and  Simon  Levi,  directors.  Besides  its  capital, 
the  bank  has  $119,761.08  surplus  and  profits,  and  $1,443,210.72 
deposits. 

The  First  National  Bank  absorbed,  about  the  year  1888.  a  sec- 
ond "Bank  of  San  Diego,"  which  had  been  organized  Septem- 
ber 1,  1887,  and  opened  its  doors  March  8.  1888.  The  officers 
of  the  latter  bank  were:  J.  11.  Braly.  president;  J.  C,  Braly, 
vice-president ;  George  M.  Dannals,  cashier ;  General  T.  T.  Crit- 
tenden, H.  C.  Watts,  L.  S.  McLure,  John  C.  Fisher,  and  W.  D. 
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Woolwine,  directors.  It  continued  in  business  but  a  short  time 
The  San  Diego  Savings  Bank  is  the  oldest  savings  bank  nuw 
doing  business  in  San  Diego.  It  was  organized  in  April,  1889. 
The  bank's  quarters  are  in  the  Keating  Block,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  F  Streets.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$100,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  over  $30,000,  and 
resources  exceeding  $1,400,000.  A  well  equipped  safe  deposit  is 
maintained.  The  present  oflScers  are:  J.  W.  Sefton,  president; 
M.  T.   Gilniore,  vice-president;  E.  M.  Barber,  cashier;  B.  M. 


Powers,    Henry    Timkeii,    W.    R.    Rogers,    and    W.    F.    Heller, 

directors. 

The  Bank  of  Connnei-ce  was  ineonxirated  under  state  laws  in 
1887,  and  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
time.  There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  management,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  bank  failures  in  1893.  the  bank  closed  its  doors. 
hut  for  four  days  only.  Dr.  R.  JI.  Powers  then  became  the  pres- 
ident and  manager  and  served  until  1903.  In  July  of  the  latter 
year,  Julius  Wangenheira  entered  the  hank  and  became  its  pres- 
ident, and  at  the  same  time  it  was  reincorporated  iinder  national 
banking  laws.  Since  that  time,  its  growth  has  been  constant. 
The  old  capital  stock  of  $100,000  was  increased  to  «150,000.  tlii> 
deposits  have  grown  from  $(>00.000  to  almost  $1,000,000.  anil 
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there  is  a  surplus  iind  undivided  profits  of  over  $60,000.  A 
general  bankiufi  biisiuess  is  done,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  commercial  accounts  of  the  city.  The  present  officers  are: 
Julius  Wnngenheiin,  president;  B.  W.  JIcKenzie,  C.  Fred  Hen- 
kiug,  cashier;  J,  C  Rice,  assistant  cashier;  I.  W.  Hellman,  B. 
W,  JIcKenzie,  C.  Fred  Ilenking,  Julius  Wangi'uheim,  and  Vic- 
tor E.  Shaw,  directors. 

The  Security  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  (/onipany  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  stockholders 
being  chiefly  the  same.  This  bank  was  organized  JIb.v  26,  1905, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  the  largest  of  any  sim- 
ilar institution  in  Southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,    It 
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has  recently  moved  into  its  handsomely  equipped  rirenis  ou  E 
Street  near  Fifth.  Its  officers  are:  Julius  Wangenheim,  presi- 
dent; George  W.  Marston,  vice-president;  Nat  R.  Titus,  cashier 
and  secretary;  and  John  S.  Hawley,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier  and 
secretary.    The  deposits  are  $400,000  and  the  prvfifs,  $5,000. 

The  founding  and  career  of  the  Califoniia  N'ational  Bank  are 
episodes  still  feelingly  remembered  by  San  Diegans.  It  opened 
its  doors  on  January  8,  1888,  with  the  following  officers:  "Wil- 
liam Collier,  president;  D.  D.  Dare,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Col- 
lins, cashier;  D.  C.  Collier,  J.  W.  Burns,  AF.  Kew,  Douglas  Gunn, 
and  T.  R.  Ga.v,  directors.  The  organizers  and  managers  of  the 
concern  were  Collins  and  Dare,  who  were  newcomers  in  San 
Diego.  It  is  said  that  Collins  had  once  wrecked  a  bank  in  Chey- 
enne, and  that  Dare  brought  with  him  less  than  $7,000,  and  had 
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had  no  banking  experience.  These  matters  were  unknown  to  the 
people  of  San  Diego,  however,  and  when  attractive  quarters  were 
fitted  up  in  the  Methodist  Church  block,  the  managers  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  bank  was  opened  in 
the  midst  of  the  crash  following  the  boom,  was  liberal  with  loans, 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  restoration  of  confidence 
which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  following  year 
the  California  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated,  and  opened  nest 


i.  1901,  the  period  of  i 


(liM>r  to  the  California  Xationnl.  Jlatters  apparently  went  well 
until  the  fall  of  1801,  by  which  time  there  was  a  general  feeling 
o£  hopefulness  about  the  situation,  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  banks  was  a  lar^e  ftictor.  lint  in  October,  the  California 
National  Bank  failed  suddenly  and  disastrously,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  realized.  Prom- 
ises of  resumption  helped  to  keep  up  hoi>e;  but  the  investigation 
by  bank  commissioners  quickly  revealed  a  condition  of  rotten- 
ness which  astonished  the  public. 
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Collins  and  Dare  had  applied  "boom"  methods  to  their  busi- 
ness, had  made  "wildcat"  loans,  and  indulged  in  speculation  of 
every  kind.  Dare  was  absent  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  fail- 
ure, and  never  returned.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  Collins  at  first,  until  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  bank 
had  been  fully  exposed.  His  wife  and  daughter  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Bay  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  on  September  1, 


1  Di«fl^>  Flume 


1890.  Mrs.  Collins  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  R,  G.  Wallace,  the 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  But  the  develop- 
ments grew  worse  rapidly;  by  February,  lHi)2,  it  was  known  that 
the  bank  could  not  resume,  and  on  February  23d  Collins  was 
arrested  and  brought  l>efore  the  bank  commissioners.  On  March 
3d,  he  committed  suicide  in  the  Brewster  lintel,  by  shooting  him- 
self. The  eml)ezzleiuent  was  estimated  at  $K00.000.  The  depos- 
its were  over  a  million  dollars,  and  only  a  small  dividend  was 
realized  at  the  close  of  a  long  receivership.    The  California  Sav- 
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ings  Bank,  of  course,  went  down  with  its  parent  organization. 

None  of  the  other  San  Diego  hanks  failed  at  that  time,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1893  the  ttnaocial  stringency  which  prevailed 
all  over  the  country  obliged  several  of  them  to  close  their  doors. 
On  June  20th  and  21st  in  that  year,  six  Los  Angeles  banks  failed. 
The  air  was  full  of  mniors,  and  soon  a  run  began  on  the  San 
Diepo  hanks.  They  stood  it  well  and  paid  out  money  as  long 
as  coin  could  be  had  for  the  pur|>ose.  They  were  solvent,  but 
like  other  solvent  banks,  when  cut  off  from  outside  support,  were 
unable  to  convert  their  assets  into  cash  on  short  notice.  The 
Consolidated  Bank  closed  on  June  21st  and  never  resumed  busi- 
ness, although  its  depositors  were  ultimately  paid  in  full.  The 
First  National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  also  closed  the 
following  day,  hut  soon  resumed  business.  The  Merchants' 
National  Bank  and  the  San  Diego  Savings  Bank  were  the  only 
ones  which  survived  the  panic  unscathed.  The  first  named  was 
a  new  institution,  with  its  capital  practically  intact  and  unin- 
vested. This  was  San  Diego's  first  and  only  panic  of  the  kind. 
From  that  time  on.  the  story  of  the  city's  financial  institutions 
is  one  of  conservative  management  and  steady,  healthful  growth. 

The  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  San  Diego,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  surviving  the  panic  soon  after  its  formation,  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1893,  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  first  board  of  directors  were ;  M.  A.  Weir,  Ralph 
Granger,  E.  J.  Swayne,  Dr.  E.  V.  Van  Norman,  Moses  Kimball, 
and  Philip  Morse ;  and  the  officera :  M.  A.  Weir,  president ;  Ralph 
Granger,  vice-president;  and  Frank  E.  Hilton,  cashier.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1893,  control  of  the  bank  was  purchased  by  Edward  Ivin- 
son  and  the  bank  reorganized.  Edward  Ivinson,  Levi  Chase,  and 
G.  B.  Grow  entered  the  board  of  directors ;  Ivinson  became  pres- 
ident; Gha.se.  vice-president;  Ralph  Granger,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; and  G.  B.  Grow,  cashier.  An  aggressive  policy  was 
adopted  and  the  bank  soon  began  to  do  a  large  business.  Mr. 
Grow  died  Febniarj'  7,  1903.  and  W.  R.  Rogers,  who  had  been 
assistant  cashier  of  the  bank  for  several  years,  was  chosen  cashier. 
In  January,  1904,  Ralph  Granger,  Dr.  F.  R.  Burnham,  A.  H. 
Frost,  W.  R.  Rogers,  and  others  bought  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  bank  from  Ivinson,  Granger  became  president  and  Bum- 
ham  vice-president,  and  these  officials,  with  Mr.  Rogers  as  cash- 
ier and  H.  E.  Anthony  as  assistant  cashier,  continue  to  manage 
the  bank.  The  bank  has  an  excellent  location,  in  the  Granger 
building,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  D  Streets.  Its 
deposits  are  almost  $1,200,000,  and  the  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  amount  to  nearly  $100,000.  There  is  a*  safe  deposit 
department  and  every  modern  banking  facility. 
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The  Blochman  Banking  Company  was  organized  November 
27,  1893,  by  A.  Bluchman  and  his  son,  L.  A.  Blochman,  and  they 
are  still  its  manager  and  cashier,  respectively.  A.  Blochman 
first  landed  in  San  Diego  in  1851,  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 
In  that  city  he  was  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  French 
Savings  Bank.  Be  is  the  French  consn!  for  San  Diego.  L.  A. 
Blochman  was  connected  with  the  Commereial  Bank  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  before  coming  to  San  Diego. 


1  NationB]  Bank 


This  institution  transacts  banking  in  ali  its  branches,  and  is 
the  only  bank  in  Southern  California  which  draws  direct  on  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Gnadalajara,  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Ensenada, 
and  other  Lower  California  points.  A  nnmber  of  Los  Angeles 
banks  transact  their  Mexican  business  through  the  Blochman 
Banking  Company.  They  also  handle  gold  and  silver  bullion 
from  San  Diego  County  and  Lower  California,  and  deal  in 
domestic  and  foreign  securities.  The  company  owns  a  substan- 
tial bnilding  at  Xo.  (53.5  Fifth  Street,  which  they  first  occupied 
in  October.  lOO.'i. 
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L.   A.   BLOCHUAN 

Cashier  BkKhman  Bankins  I 


REPRESENTATIVE  BANKERS 
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G.  AUBREV  I 
President  Southern  Trnet  &  Savins*  Bank 
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The  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Sun  Diego  was  orgaiiizeJ  by 
Dr.  C.  lil.  Briggs  and  others,  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Dr.  Briggs 
died  suddenly  before  the  organization  was  completed,  and  his 
stock  was  acquired  by  Louis  J.  Wilde  and  Fred  Jewell,  who 
placed  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  market.  The  bank  was  opened 
August  15,  1904,  with  Louis  J.  Wilde  as  president ;  Fred  Jewell, 
vice-president  and  cashier ;  and  C.  B.  Whittlesey,  assistant  cash- 
ier.   At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Mr.  Wilde's  holdings  of  stock 


CARL  ALEX.   JOHNSON  W.  H.  HUBBARD 

Vice  president  Sixth  Street  Bunk.  Hiula  The   Pint  Cashier  at  the   American 

■wwerfal  factor  in  the  rearBanizatlan  of  NatSonsl    Bank^  later,    prewdent   of    the 

the  Sixth  and  H  Streets  businees  district  Peoples  SUte  Bank.  National  City 

were  purchased  by  Mr.  Jewell,  who  then  became  president.  This 
back  has  had  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  and  ranks  among 
the  most  conservative  savings  banks  of  Southern  California.  On 
the  anniversary  of  its  second  year  it  had  opened  accounts  with 
over  1,700  depositors  and  had  $300,000  in  deposits.  The  direct- 
ors are:  H.  W.  llellman,  A.  B.  Cass,  V.  S.  Grant  Jr.,  Samuel  (3or- 
don  Ingle,  John  II.  Gay,  Joseph  H.  O'Brien,  Edmond  Mayer, 
C.  B.  "Whittlesey.  I.  Isaac  Irwin,  J.  F.  Jaeger,  and  Fred  Jewell. 
The  American  National  Bank  was  organized  September  S, 
1904.  with  the  following  officers:     Louis  J.  Wilde,  president: 
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Charles  E.  Sumner,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Hubbard,  cashier; 
directore,  Louis  J.  Wilde,  Fred  Jewell,  W.  II.  Hubbard,  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  Henry  E.  Milte.  It  opened  for  business  in  its  present 
location.  \o.  1051  Fifth  Street,  April  6,  1905.  Its  capital  is 
$100,000,  fully  paid ;  it  has  a  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
nearly  $40,000,  and  deposits  of  $3'25,000.  More  than  a  hundred 
San  Diego  business  men  are  owners  of  its  stock.  The  present 
officers  are:  L.  J.  Wilde,  president;  Henry  E.  Mills,  vice-pres- 
ident; C.  L.  Williams,  cashier;  L.  J.  Rice,  assistant  cashier. 

The  Sixth  Street  Bank  was  opened  for  business  May  1,  1907, 
with  the  following  officers :  D.  H,  Steele,  president ;  Oarl  Alex. 
Johnson,  vice-president;  F.  11.  Oliphant,  cashier;  directors,  D. 
H.  Steele,  Carl  Alex.  Johnson.  F.  H.  Oliphant,  J.  A.  Green. 
The  bank's  paid-up  capital  is  $50,000.  Its  place  of  business  is 
No.  540  Sixth  Street. 

The  Southern  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  commenced  business 
June  28,  1907,  with  the  following  officers :  G.  Aubrey  Davidson, 
president;  Philip  Morse,  vice-president;  E.  O.  Hodge,  cashier; 
directors,  Heber  Ingle.  Ed.  Fletcher,  Godfrey  Holterhoff,  Jr., 
T.  L.  Duque,  John  E.  Boal,  R.  C.  Allen,  Patrick  Martin,  Edward 
Chambers.  T.  A.  Riordan,  James  E.  Wadham,  Adolph  Levi, 
Robert  Hale.  The  bank  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  .$250,000,  of 
which  $100,000  has  been  paid-in.  It  occupies  magnificent  quarters 
in  the  new  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel  building.  It  also  maintains  a 
branch  establishment  at  La  Jolla,  under  the  management  of  A. 
B.  Perkins. 

The  latest  development  in  banking  circles,  as  these  pages  go 
to  press,  is  the  announced  consolidation  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  with  the  Security  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, under  the  presidency  of  Julius  Wangenheim.  The  capital 
of  the  re-organized  institution  is  $500,000,  which  makes  it  the 
largest  of  San  Diego  bankt*. 
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SECRET,  FRATERNAL,  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

3  HE  life  of  San  Diego  has  been  peculiarly  rich 
'  1  the  activities  of  all  the  principal  secret, 

T7i/f  fraternal,  and  benevolent  organizations.  To 
Mjl  do  them  justice  would  require  a  volume.  The 
\^[  most  that  this  llistorj-  can  attempt  is  to  pre- 
sent a  sketch  of  a  few  of  them,  in  their  his- 
torical aspects. 

The  founding  of  San  Diego  Lodge  No.  35, 
F.  &  A,  M.,  is  a  somewhat  celebrated  event  in  ilasonic  annals 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  the  first  Masonic  lodge  established 
in  Southern  California  and  preceded  the  first  lodge  in  Los  Ange- 
les by  a  year. 

Soon  after  J.  Jndson  Ames  arrived  and  began  to  publish  the 
Herald,  it  was  found  that  there  were  enough  Masons  in  San 
Diego  to  warrant  askin;;  for  a  dispensation  for  a  lodge.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  discovery  was  made  at  a  picnic  attended 
by  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  body,  as  was  the  custom  for 
many  years. 

The  first  mention  of  anything  Masonic  was  in  the  Herald  of 
June  19,  1851.  and  rend  as  follows: 

Masonic. — All  Uaster  Maeona,  in  good  standing  with  thelT 
respective  lodges,  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  Eicchange 
Hotel,  in  the  City  of  San  Diego,  on  Friday  evening,  the  20th 
Inst,,  to  make  arrangrmpnta  for  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  our  patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist. 

The  plans  for  this  celebration  seem  to  have  fallen  through, 
for  some  reason.  A  petition  for  a  dispensation  was  drawn  up, 
signed,  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  granted  on  the  Ist  day 
of  August.  This  dispensation  ran  to  Brothers  Wm.  C.  Ferrell. 
W.M. ;  John  Judson  Ames.  S.W. ;  John  Cook,  J.W. ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Master  Masons:  Daniel  Barbee,  Wm.  Heath  Davis,  James 
W.  Robinson,  R.  E.  Raimond,  and  others.  When  the  Semi- 
Annual  Communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  assembled,  on 
November  4,  1851,  it  was  found  that  no  meeting  had  been  held 
and  no  returns  received  from  "San  Diego  Lodge,  U.  D."  and 
the  dispensation  had  expired.  But  Brother  Ames,  S.W.,  made 
application  on  the  following  dny  to  the  Grand  Tjodge  to  have 
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the  dispensation  extended  six  months,  to  allow  more  time  for 
organization,  which  was  granted. 

Although  no  meeting  had  been  held,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  hold  one,  as  the  following  advertisement,  taken  from 
the  Herald  of  October  9th,  shows : 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  San  Diego  Lodge,  P.  ts  A.  M., 
at  the  house  of  Col.  A.  HaraBzthy  (Old  Town)  on  Friday  evening 
neit,  the  lOth  inst.,  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  A  full  attend- 
aa«e  is  urged,  as   business  of  importance   is  to  be   transacted. 

Oct.  0th.  Per  order  of 

WOBSHIFFUL  MaSTES. 

After  this,  more  vigor  was  put  into  the  work,  and  the  first 
meeting  assembled  on  November  20,  1851,  and  was  opened  in 
the  Master's  degree.    The  record  of  this  meeting  begins  thus: 

At  a  meeting  of  San  Diego  I>odge  TJ.  D.  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Hasons  held  at  their  lodge  room  in  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1851  A.  L,  5851, 
met  upon  tbe  call  of  the  W.  M, 

The  brethren  present  were: 
William  C,  Ferrell,  W,  M.  A.  Haraszthy,  Secretary. 

John  JndBon   Ames,  S.  W.  Wm.  H.  Moon,  Tyler. 

Daniel  Barbee,  J.   W.  Louis  Rose,  Visiting  Brother, 

B.  E.  Baimond,  TreaBurer. 

Petitions  for  the  degrees  of  Masonry  were  received  from 
George  P.  Hooper,  recommended  by  J.  Judson  Ames  and  "Wm. 
Heath  Davis,  and  from  Colonel  John  B.  Magruder,  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  first  named  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Brothers  Haraszthy,  Moon,  and  Ray,  and 
the  latter  was  ordered  on  file. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  January  8,  1852,  the  following 
were  present: 

■Wm.  r.  Ferrell,  W.  M. 

.John  JudBon  Ames,  8.  W, 

Daniel  Barbee,  J.  W, 

R.  E.  Baimond,  Treasurer. 

Jamea   W.   Robinson,   Secretary. 

Wm.  H.  Moon,  S.  D. 

J.   Ankrine,  J.  D. 
Louis  Rose,  Tyler. 

At  this  meeting  George  P.  Hooper  was  initiated  as  an  entered 
apprentice,  and  was  the  first  person  to  be  initiated  in  this  lodge. 
The  second  was  John  C.  Cremony,  on  March  29th;  and  the  third, 
George  P.  Tebbetts,  on  April  15,  1852, 

On  May  11th  in  this  year,  the  Grand  Master.  B.  M.  Hyam, 
visited  San  Diego  and  examined  the  records,  but  found  the  lodge 
not  yet  ready  for  a  charter.    The  records  state,  under  date  of 
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JuDe  7th,  that  "a  coinmunicatioii  was  reofived  from  the  Grand 
Master  respecting  his  examiaatinn  of  the  records  o£  this  lodjre, 
pointing  out  the  un-Masonic  and  uncoDHtitutional  portions  of 
the  work  of  this  Lo<Ige,  and  grunting  San  Diego  Lodge  V.  D.  a 
dispensation  to  continue  until  May.  1853,  and  requiring  a  copy 
of  our  adopted  By-laws  without  delay."  Apparently,  the  lodjie 
had  never  adopted  any  by-laws.  At  the  same  meeting,  Brother 
John  Judson  Ames,  as  a  committee,  reported  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a  seal  for  $25  and  a  Bible  for  $10.  which  was  approved 
and  payment  ordered. 

At  tbiB  time,  Bays  Mr.  Morse,  tbe  Lodge  occupied  the  Court 
House,  a  one-atory  brick  buiMing  coDniating  of  one  room  onl.v, 
without  poreh  or  entry,  the  Tyler  with  girded  Hword  paeing 
back  and  forth  in  front,  on  the  open  street.  There  was  little 
danger  of  any  "cowans  and  eavesdroppers,"  for  the  Pope 
had  placed  his  ban  ii]>od  us  and  the  mass  of  the  population  felt 
Bafest  some  distance  away  from  our  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
Baid  the  priest  forbade  the  women  and  children  from  even  look- 
ing from  the  windows  u|>on  our  frequent  parades. 

The  brethren  in  these  early  days  were  very  fond  of  dinners 
and  parades.  The  first  celebration  was  held  on  June  2i,  1852, 
when  the  following  entries  are  made: 

During  the  day  tbe  nativity  of  our  Patron  Saint,  Jobn 
the  Baptist,  was  publiely  celebrated  in   due  and  ancient   form. 

The  proeeasion  mas  formed  under  tlie  direction  of  Bro.  J. 
W.  Robinson,  Marshall  of  the  day,  appointed  by  Bro.  G.  P.  Teb- 
betts,  when  the  procession  moved  through  the  principal  streets 
of   the   city   to   tlie   place   appointed  for   that   purpose. 

When  the  Throne  of  Grace  was  addressed  by  our  Bev.  Bro. 
Reynolds,  Chaplain,  in  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  our  Bro.  J. 
J.  Amea  delivered  a  chaste  and  beautiful  oration  auitable  to  the 
occssion,  when  the  procession  returned  to  the  hall  and  repaired 
to  the  residence  of  Bro.  Robinson  and  partook  of  an  entertain- 
ment   and   the    prorcaaion    then    returned    to    the    hall    in    good 

On  July  15th  in  this  year,  Tebbetts  was  made  a  Master  Mason. 
On  November  4th   there   is   another   entry  which   is   worth 
quoting : 

This  day  Nov.  4,  ]8"i2,  being  the  centenary  era  of  tbe  Initia- 
tion of  Our  beloved  Brother  Geo.  Waabington  into  the  order  of 
Masonry,  Therefore  it  waa  resolved  to  celebrate  the  same  in  a 
suitable  manner.  At  13  o'clock  A.M.  the  procession  formed 
in  front  of  the  Masonic  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Companion 
W.  H.  Moon  and  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  and 
around  the  Plaza  to  the  Hall  where  the  Throne  of  Grace  was 
addressed  by  our  worthy  chaplain  Bro.  Reynolds  in  an  im- 
preaaive  prayer,  after  which  our  worthy  companion  James  W. 
Robinaon  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  oration  to  the  frater- 
nity and  a  crowded  auditory,  which  was  listened  to   with  deep 
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interest  by  all.  The  eierciiies  at  the  TIall  flosed  by  [.raver 
by  the  Cbaplain,  and  the  proression  again  formed  and  marched 
to  tlie  reaidenee  of  Phil.  Croathwaite  and  partook  of  a  siim|itu- 
ouB  dinner,  fol.  C.  J.  Couts  and  iady  were  invited  giiests.  The 
brethren  rrtiirned  to  their  Hall  and  tlie  Lodge  closed  in  Pease 
£  Harmony. 

On  this  day,  Philip  Crosthwaite,  P.  H,  Hoof,  and  Joseph 
Reiner  were  made  Mnster  Masons. 

Early  in  April,  18"t3.  "Bro.  George  IT.  Derby,  Past  Master 
of  Sonoma  Ijodge,  Cal.."  arrived  in  San  Diofio  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  turning  of  the  San  Diego  River,  and  on  the  4th 
of  that  month,  "lieing  invited  by  Bro.  W.  C.  Ferrell,  W.M.,  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting."  On  the  13th  of  this  month,  it  is  recorded 
that  "fleorge  H.  Derliy,  a  Master  JIasoii  and  formerly  Master 
of  Temple  Lodge  Xo.  14,"  petitioned  for  affiliation.  Ten  days 
later,  "Bro.  Geo.  TT.  Derbv  was  elented  a  member  of  this  Lod^ 
after  a  favorable  rejiort  by  the  Com'i"."  At  this  time,  on  account 
of  certain  irregularities,  the  loeal  lodge  was  in  disfavor  with  the 
Grand  Tjodge;  and  Brother  Derby,  who  was  about  to  return  to 
San  Francisco  before  beginning  his  work  on  the  river,  was 
appointe<l  an  agent  and  proxy  to  represent  the  W.M.  and  offi- 
cers and  "to  explain  fiili.v  and  frankly  all  the  proceedings  of 
this  Lodge  to  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  and  to  ask  for 
a  Warrant  of  Charter  for  this  Lodge."  His  intercession  was 
successful,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  May  following  the  charter  was 
granted  and  Derby  was  delegated  b.v  the  Grand  Lodge  to  install 
the  first  officers  under  the  charter.  This  ceremony  occurred  on 
August  14,  1853,  after  Derby's  return  from  the  north,  and  the 
officers  installed  were  as  follows: 

Philip  rrostliwnitp,  S.  W.  John    Tlavs,    Treasurer. 

LouiB  Bose.  .T.  W.  P.  H.  Hoof,  a  D. 

George  H.   Derby,  Seeretary.  8.  Goldman.  .T,  D. 

Derby  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  lodge  during 
his  stay,  and  was  instrumental  in  putting  it  in  working  order, 
lie  acted  as  secretary  and  was  on  several  occasions  acting  W.M. 
Before  leaving  San  Diego,  he  gave  Philip  Crosthwaite,  then 
Master  of  the  local  lodge,  his  Past  blaster's  jewel,  and  the  latter 
afterward  gave  it  to  the  lodge,  which  carefullv  keeps  it  to 
this  da.v. 

In  1855.  at  the  celebration  of  St.  John's  Day  on  June  25th, 
the  oration  was  by  Brother  J.  AV.  Robinson.  On  July  1st.  some 
indigent  Indians  were  furnished  subsistence  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  continue  the  same. 

roncerning  these  charities,  Mr,  Morse  said: 

In  thoae  early  days  there  were  many  calls  for  eharity  from 
brethren  just   arriving  from  the  East  who   had   become  sick 
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;  some  were  Btrap|>ed  and  wanted  a  Blight 
uallj  was  repaid  but  more  often  not.  Many 
sick  and  blind  Indians  and  others,  for 


and  disabkd. 
loan,  which  oci 
times  help  wat 
the  Lodge  believed  in  charitr  and  practiced  it. 

The  following  year,  the  Feast  of  St.  John  was  celebrated  on 
June  24th,  as  the  record  shows:  "Proceeded  to  march  in  reg- 
ular order  to  the  Gila  House.  Oration  by  Kurtz,  then  procession 
to  the  dinner  hall  &  partook  of  a  dinner,  return  to  the  hall  & 
closed  in  Pease  &  harmony,"     On  November  3d  of  this  year, 


E.  W.  AEorse  was  initiated,  and  a  month  later  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  death  of  his  wife  were  adopted. 

In  1857,  George  Lyons  was  made  a  Master  Kfason  on  March 
30th,  and  E.  W.  Morse  on  April  8th.  In  August,  Joseph  Smith 
preferred  charges  against  Morse  for  "threatening  to  blow  my 
brains  out."  A  committee  recommended  that  Smith  withdraw 
the  chaises,  but  he  refused,  and  after  an  investigation  and  lis- 
tening to  Morse's  explanation,  he  was  exonerated.  Morse's  owd 
account  of  this  affair  was  as  follows: 
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An  officer  of  the  Lodge  got  into  an  altercation  with  anot'-er 
part  J  in  my  store.  I  ordered  them  both  out.  M7  Masonic 
brother,  a  big  six-foottr,  refused  to  go  and  i)revented  the  other 
party  from  going.  I  jumped  behind  the  counter  and  called  out: 
"Get  out  of  my  store,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out!  "  whereupon 
he  went  out. 

In  recalling  those  old  times,  I  can  see  where  "the  even 
tenor  of  its  way"  was  often  rufBed  by  family  jars  and  quarrels, 
charges  of  brother  against  brother — the  succeeding  lodge  trials, 
most  of  them,  it  now  seems  to  me,  frivolous  and  childish.  I 
suppose  the  same  principle  applied  to  our  small  lodge  as  to 
small   villages   and   towns. 

In  1858,  while  Thomas  R.  Darnall  was  W.M.  of  the  lodge,  he 
went  down  into  Lower  California  as  manager  in  charge  of  a 
party  of  miners  and  prospectors.  The  party  lost  a  number  of 
their  animals,  and  at  last  eaught  the  thief  in  the  act  of  stealing 
one  of  them  and  by  accident  or  otherwise  shot  him.  For  this 
the  whole  party  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  Darnall  found 
means  to  bribe  an  Indian  to  carry  a  letter  to  Sau  Diego,  stating 
that  they  expected  to  be  summarily  shot  or  sent  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  trial,  and  asking  for  help.  The  Masons  at  once  gath- 
ered at  their  hall  and  began  to  devise  means  to  rescue  Darnall 
and  the  other  Americans.  As  it  chanced  to  be  steamer  day,  word 
was  sent  to  the  lodge  at  Los  Angeles  that  their  aid  might  be 
needed,  and  they  replied  by  the  first  mail:  "If  you  wish  help, 
notify  us  at  once,  and  we  will  join  you  with  fifty  mounted  men." 
The  Mexican  population  of  Old  Town,  becoming  aware  that  an 
armed  expedition  was  in  preparation,  sent  a  courier  to  their 
countrymen,  advising  them  to  release  the  imprisoned  Americans 
at  once,  or  "those  terrible  Masons"  would  be  upon  them.  The 
advice  was  taken  and  the  whole  party  released  and  soon  returned 
safely  to  San  Diego.  "This,"  snya  Mr.  Morse,  whose  version  of 
this  somewhat  celebrated  incident  has  be°n  used,  "shows  that 
the  Masons  were  held  in  fenr,  if  not  in  loving  regard,  by  the 
mass  of  the  Mesican  population." 

A  number  of  quiet  years  followed,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
lodge  was  carried  on  without  a  break.  In  1870  the  place  of 
meeting  was  removed  to  Horton's  Addition,  a  change  which 
caused  some  feeling.  In  1880,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  tem- 
ple to  be  erected  in  co-operation  with  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  on  a  lot 
which  had  been  purchased  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
H  Streets.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  7.  1882,  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  Actin?  Grand  Master  W.  W.  Bowers  pre- 
sided, and  the  principal  address  was  made  by  W,  J.  Hunsaker. 
The  new  hall  was  occupied,  for  the  first  time,  on  July  29.  1882, 
and  has  ever  since  been  used  as  the  borne  of  this  strong  organ- 
ization. Its  subsequent  history  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.     At  present  it  has  about  140  members.     Following 
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is  a  list  of  the  Jlastera  of  this  lodge, 
they  seized: 


with  the  years  in  which 


,    Robin 


.1«.>6 


Kurt?.. 
HB  R.   Darnall IS.IS 

KurU 1H->1) 

■e   A.   Pendlptoii..lfi60 
IS    Schiller 1S61 

Kurtz lRfi2 

KiirtE 1S63 

IS   Schiller IN()4 

.    KurtK IRIiS 

Kurl7. ISflG 

.   KurtK 1S67 

,    Kurt/, ISfiS 

Kurtz 1869 

[.   Cleveland IMTil 

1.    Begole 1871 

L.    BcRole 1X72 

i.    Begole 1873 

i.    Bpjfole 1874 

I.    Begole 1875 


L.   H.   PlaiBted.. 


Sim 


Levi. 


Simon    Levi 

Simon    Levi 

\V.   A.   BegolP 

D.  Cave 

George  M.  Dannals.. 
George  M.  Dannats.  . 
A.    Morgan 

E.  T.   Blackmer 

J.   K.   Blackmer 

W.  J.  Mossholder. . . 
W.   .T.   Mosaholder . . . 

R.    Forster 

G.    r.    Arnol.l 

W.    L,    Pierce 

E.  J.   Louis 

M.  J.  Perrin 

Nat    B.    Titns 

W.    E.    Biidlong 

Sam   Ferry   Smitli... 

G.  A,  Wariien 

John  B.   Osborn 

M,   A,   Graham 

A,   H.  Gilbert 

H.  A.  Croghan 


Sail  Diego  Coniniaiuiery  Xo,  25.  Kiiifrhts  Templar,  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Baekesto  Block  on  June  22,  1885. 
Those  present  were :  (Jarrett  G.  Bradt,  John  Peek  Burt.  Charles 
Merwin  Penn,  Edwin  Ben  Howell.  Edward  Wilkerson  Bushy- 
head,  Nicholas  Ridgley  Hooper,  Joseph  A.  Flint,  TIenry  Madi- 
son Jacobv,  Norman  Henry  Conklin,  John  S.  Harbison,  John 
Arm  McEae,  and  Thomas  JlcOall  Gruwell.  A  petition  to  the 
R.  E.  Grand  Commander  was  dra^vn  up  and  signed,  praying  for 
a  dispensation  to  form  and  open  a  commandery.  and  recom- 
mended by  the  lodge  at  San  Bernardino.  The  dispensation  was 
granted  on  July  27,  1885,  and  at  the  first  succeeding  meeting  of 
the  lodge  the  following  officers  were  chosen; 

N,  H.   Conklin Eminent   Commander. 

G.   G.   Brsdt Generalissimo. 

John  P.  Burt Captain  General. 

C.    M.   Peon Prelate. 

J.   A.  Flint Benior  Warden. 

H.   K.   Jaeohy Junior  Warden. 

John  S.   Harbison Treasurer. 

Edwin  B.  Howell Recorder. 

John    A.    MeRae Swonl   Bearer. 

E,   W.  Bushyhead Standard   Bearer. 
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This  lodge  is  a  prospenms  one  and  has  at  the  present  time 
over  cue  hundred  members. 

Constans  Lodge  of  Perfection,  \o.  8,  A.  &  A.  S.  E.,  is  the  third 
oldest  Masonic  lotlge  in  the  city.  It  was  organized  May  13,  1887. 
The  first  Venerable  Master  was  J.  D.  Rush.  The  lodge  has  65 
members. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  lodge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  was  held  on  April  5,  1888,  and  a  charter 
was  (panted  in  the  following  October,  to  "Sonthern  Star  Chap- 
ter. No.  i)6."    The  first  officers  were: 

Lucy    L.    Danuals Worthy    Matron. 

George  M.  Dannals Worthy   Patron. 

Anna  K  Kookeo .Associate   Matron. 

Gertrude   Brobeck ('ondnetresa. 

Abbie  A.  Jenks \ssociate  Conduetress. 

Maria   M.   Lowell Warder. 

Jamea   S.   Clark Hentinel. 

The  present  membership  is  more  than  125. 

Silver  Gate  Lodge  No.  296  held  its  first  meeting  July  31,  1889, 
and  received  its  charter  October  10th  following.  Among  the 
first  officers  were:  D.  E.  Bailey,  W.M.;  A.  E.  Dodson.  S.W.; 
James  Wells.  J.W.    It  has  150  members. 

Constans  Chapter  of  Knights  Rose  Croix.  No.  5,  A.  &  A.  S.  R., 
was  organized  December  3.  1900.  "Wise  Master  N,  IT,  Conklin 
and  Secretary  Harry  R.  Comly  have  served  in  the  same  capacity 
from  the  first.     The  membership  is  63. 

San  Diego  Conncil  Knights  Kadosh.  No.  6,  A.  &  A.  S.  R.,  was 
organized  March  2,  1903.  James  MacMnllen  was  the  first  Com- 
mander, and  Harry  R.  Comly,  Recorder.  This  lodge  has  a  mem- 
bership of  55. 

San  Diego  Consistory.  No.  6,  A.  &.  A.  S.  R.,  was  constituted 
April  28,  1904.  George  JI.  Dnnnals  has  been  Master  of  Kadosh 
and  irarry  R.  Coml^-.  Registrar,  from  the  beginning.  The  lodge 
has  51  members. 

San  Diego  Chapter,  No.  61,  R.  A.  M.,  is  a  flourishing  lodge 
with  125  members. 

The  first  meeting  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a  lodge 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  San  Diego,  was 
held  at  the  house  of  James  Pascoe  on  December  5,  1868.  The 
formal  institution  was  effected  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  23, 
1869,  held  in  the  hall  over  Porter's  paint  shop,  on  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  K  Streets.  The  name  adopted  was  San  Diego 
Lodge,  No.  153,  and  the  first  officers  were : 
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John  B.  Porter N.  (i. 

Alei,   M.   Youhk V,  G. 

F.    Marlette R.  S. 

S.  S.  Culverwell T. 

After  several  changes,  the  lodge  occupied  the  Temple  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  H  Streets,  owned  jointly  by  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows,  which  has  since  been  its  home.  The  lodf^e  is  a 
strong  and  prosperous  one,  with  more  than  two  hundred  mem- 
bers.    Following  are  lists  of  charter  members; 


E. 

T. 

BLACKHER 

hf" 

ofNewEosUnduidct 

ti»n  of  S«B  Di«go,  who  wu  equally  devoted 
s  adoption,  mnd  who.  unUl  his  dath  in  I30T. 
theexecutivs  work  of  the  Huonic  Order 

Itoth. 

Hely 

John    B.    Portpr 

8.   8.  Colirerwell 

E.  F.   Niidil 
Charles  P.  Moore 
Alex.  M.  Young 
B.  D.  Case 

...P, 
...P, 

G. 
G. 

AmoB    Crane 

John    GroeBb«ck 

W.  C.  Bickard 
John  0.  Hatleberg 
P.  P.  Willrtt 
A.  C.  Tedfoni 
F.  Mullotte. 

,..P. 
...P. 

G. 
G. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lodges  of  the  I.  0,  0.  F.  in 
San  Diego: 
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Anna  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  127. 

Canton  San  Diego  Lodge  No.  22. 

Centennial  Encampment  No.  5S. 

San  Diego  Lodge  No.  153. 

Silver  Gate  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  141. 

Sunset  Lodge  No.  328   (Teteran  Odd  Fellows). 

San  Diego  Lodge,  No.  168,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  wag  instituted  on  June  8,  1890,  in  Hortoo's  Hall,  with 
30  charter  members.    The  following  were  the  first  officers : 

J.  M.  Dodge Exalted  Ruler. 

ThooiBB  A.  Nerney Esteemed  Leading   Knight. 

B.  F.    Harville Esteemed  Loyal  Knight. 

J.  S.  Callen Esteemed  Lecturing  Knight. 

J.   McNnlty Secretary. 

J.   W.   Sefton Treasurer. 

J.  E.  Wooley Tyler. 

C.  A.  Brown Inside  Oiiard. 

S.  G.  Montiio Esquire. 

J.  P.  Goodwin 

Eugene    Daney Trustees. 

D.  Gochenauer 

Credit  for  organizing  the  lodge  is  given  to  J.  M.  Dodge,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  Los  Angeles  Lodge,  No.  99.  The  follow- 
ing original  charter  members  are  still  members  of  the  lodge: 
T.  A.  Nemey,  B.  P.  Harville,  J.  S.  Callen,  J.  W.  Sefton,  Eugene 
Daney,  John  Kastle,  D.  Gochenauer,  H.  W.  Alden,  Walter  T. 
Blake.  E.  M.  Burbeek,  W.  P.  Riley,  P.  W.  Jaekson,  Robert  C, 
Jones,  T,  J.  Storey.  J.  E.  Fishbum,  James  Vernon,  A.  G.  Gas- 
sen,  George  0.  Seribner,  and  J.  M.  Dodge.  The  lodge  has  had 
different  homes,  and  its  present  quarters  occupy  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company's 
building.  No.  937  Sixth  Street,  and  are  very  handsomely  fitted 
up.  An  Elk's  Hall  Association  was  incorporated  a  few  months 
ago,  which  acquired  the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
and  D  Streets.  90x100  feet,  and  a  very  beautiful  granite  and 
briek  building  is  now  being  erected  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  1907.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  elaborate 
ceremonies  on  June  9, 1906.  The  membership  of  this  lodge  num. 
hers  381. 

The  first  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  San  Diego  Lodge 
No.  28,  was  organized  October  3,  1874,  by  Grand  Chancellor  L. 
M.  Manzer,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  old. 
The  charter  list  contained  27  names,  of  whom  only  one,  L.  H. 
Plaisted,  was  then  a  member  of  the  order,  he  having  belonged  to 
Pawtueket.  R.  I..  Lodge  No.  5.  The  three  principal  officers  first 
chosen  were:  Chancellor  Commander,  E.  P.  Spence;  Vice 
Chancellor,  W.  W.  Stewart ;  Prelate.  G.  G.  Bradt.  The  follow, 
ing  is  a  full  list  of  the  original  charter  members: 
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Henry  Bayly 
E.  F.  Spence 
W.  W.  Stpwart 
J.  A.  Gordon 
G,  O.  Bradt 
E.  W.  Bushvbead 
G.  W.  Uazwd 
C.  B.  Culver 
J.  W.  TbompsoD 


L.  H.  Plaisted. 


J.  M.  Spen.-er 
H.  M.  Covert 
E.    M.    Skinner 
A.  Con dee 
P.   N.   Paulv 
A.  8.   Grant 
J,    N,    Young 
J.   G.   Capron 
Philip    Horse 


COL.    R.   V.   DODGE 
I.  poll[i»l 


L  of  the  Chamber  of  Commt 


E.  A.  Vonzie 


I>.  B.   Willson 
D.   Cave 
C.    W.    Pauly 
Douglas    Gunn 


Of  the  above,  only  two  are  now  members,  i.  e.,  Q.  W.  Haz- 
zard  and  C  W.  Panly. 

The  lodp'  is  a  very  strong  and  active  organization.  It  is  the 
oldest  I'ythian  lod^o  in  the  district. 

Red  Star  Lodge,  \o.  153,  K.  of  P.,  was  organized  September 
28,  1887,  with  a  charter  list  of  17  members  from  other  lodges 
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and  60  strangers.  The  iastitutioD  was  organized  by  -T.  M.  Van 
Zatit,  who  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  San  Diego  Irf)dge,  No. 
28.  The  first  officers  were :  Chnneellor  Commander,  T.  J.  Mon- 
ahan;  Vice  Chancellor,  G.  A.  H.  Spraftue;  Prelate,  S.  Q.  Mon- 
tijo.  The  lodge  was  named  by  Chancellor  Commander  Monahan 
after  his  old  lodge  in  Ohio.  The  present  membership  is  over 
400.  Of  the  original  charter  members,  10  remain,  i.  e.,  J.  W. 
Brennihg.  IT.  K.  Coon,  T.  J.  Dowell.  M.  fierman.  Oeorgc  R.  Har- 


JOHN  B.   OSBORN 


rison,  George  M.  Hickman,  II.  J.  Place,  F.  E.  Severance,  A.  M. 
Thornburg,  and  A.  M.  Turner. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  called  the  "Rathbone  Sisters,"  is  rep- 
resented by  two  temples:  Woodbine  No.  36  and  Dunton  Tem- 
ple Ko.  3.  The  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P.,  is  represented  by 
Chevalier  Company  No.  6,  attached  to  the  Third  Regiment,  Cali- 
fornia Brigade,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Foresters  are  a  flourishing  organization,  with  the  follow- 
ing Courts: 
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Court  Coronado  No.   3798,  I.  O.  F. 

Court  San  Diego  No.  7799,  A.  0.  P. 

Court  Sao  Diego  No.  38,  P.  of  A. 

Court  Silver  Gate  No.  138,  P.  of  A. 

Paloraar  Circle  No.  510,  C.  of  P.  of  A. 

Palomar  Court  No.  176,  P.  of  A. 

Silver  Gate  San  Diego  Circle  No.  371,  F.  of  A. 

The  Woodmen  of  the  World  have  a  strong  membership.  Their 
camps  are  Bay  View  Camp  No.  7255,  Miramar  Camp  No.  54, 
and  San  Diego  Circle  No.  161. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  are  represented  by  Lodge 
No.  155,  Coahuilla  Tribe.  The  Eagles  have  San  Diego  Aerie 
No.  244.  The  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  maintain  Council 
No.  429.  The  Maccabees  are  represented  by  Hive  No.  17,  Ladies 
of  M.,  and  San  Diego  Tent  No.  26,  K.  0.  T.  M.  The  Order  of 
Pendo  have  San  Diego  Council  No.  18  and  Southwest  Council 
No.  177.  The  Royal  Arcanum  meet  in  San  Di^o  Lodge  No. 
1214.  The  Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  the  Fraternal  Grove, 
the  Fraternal  Aid,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  the  Fraternal 
Brotherhood  are  all  represented,  the  latter  with  two  councils, 
San  Diego  Lodge  No.  18  and  Tourmaline  Lodge. 

The  A.  0.  U.  W.  are  represented  in  Emblem  Lodge  No.  103, 
Degree  of  Honor,  and  Point  Loma  Lodge  No.  248.  The 
0.  d'H.  S.  assemble  in  San  Diego  Lodge  No.  22,  and  Thusnelda 
Lodge  No.  4. 

There  were  a  number  of  societies,  other  than  secret,  in  San 
Diego  at  a  very  early  day.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the 
Ran  Diego  Guards,  organized  in  July,  1856.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  active  of  local  organizations  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
nearly  all  the  able-bodied  Americans  in  San  Diego  were  mem- 
bers. It  was  quietly  dropped  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
George  A.  Pendleton  and  a  few  others  who  had  served  in  the 
regular  army  were  the  moving  spirits.  An  amusing  tradition 
is  that  J.  Judson  Ames,  he  of  the  gigantic  ficiire.  used  to  march 
at  the  head  of  the  column  on  public  occasions  with  an  ax  on  his 
shoulder.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  muster  roll 
of  the  company: 

Captain  Geo.  A.  Ppndlrton.  4th  Serg.  Jos.  Schycoffer. 

Ist  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Noves.  Ist  Corp.  Jno.  T.  Vno  Alst. 

Snd  Lieut.  D.  B.  Kurtz.  2nd  Corp.  Nath.  Vise. 

3rd  Lieut.  .Taa.  W.  Connors.  3rd  Corp.  Edw.  Kerr. 

Ist  Serg.  Andrew  Cotton.  4th  Corp.  Frank  Kerren. 

2nd  SerK-  R-  D.  Israel  1st  Drummer  Clias.  Morris. 

3rd   Serg.   Jas.   Donaliop.  Ist  Pifer  P.  R.  Maretowskj-. 

Privates.  Privates.  Privateo. 

Ames,  J.  Judson  Alvarado  Brown,  Jno. 
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Privates 
Barnes,  E.  W, 
Gouts,  W.  B. 
Crist,  Andrew 
ChisumD,  P,   G. 
Daroalt,  Tbos  R. 
Estudillo,  Jose  G. 
Gerson,  Chas. 
Qotdmau,  S. 
Gitchel],   J.   B. 
Groom,  B.  W. 
Hoffman,  D.  B. 
Herald,  Duane 
JesBup,    W.   II. 


Privates 

Leighton,  Wm.  H. 
Le   Roy,   \Vm.   H. 
Lyons,  George 
Magee,   H. 
Morse,   E.   W. 
Marroa,  Jos^  C. 
Manaasse,  H. 
IfanDasse,   Jos^   S. 
Manaasse,  M. 
Maxoy,  A.   E. 
Pond,  J.  P. 
Pond  C.  H. 
Bioggold,  Walter 


Privates 
Robinson,  Wm. 
Rathbura,  Cbas.  S. 
Reiner,  Jos. 
Smith,  Jos. 
Schiller,  Marcus 
SuttoD,   Anscn   G.   P 
Smith,  A.  B. 
Schneider,  Edw.  N. 
Tolman,   Geo.    B. 
Whaiey,  Thos. 
Ward,  Isaac 
Wall,  E.  A. 

Wiley,  A.  C. 


This  old  organization  of  San  Diego  Guards  was,  of  course,  the 
legitimate  forerunner  of  the  modem  militia  (N.  G.  C).  The 
first  military  organisation  after  the  Civil  War  was  known  as 
the  San  Diego  Light  Ouards,  which  organized  on  October  18, 
1876,  at  Horton's  Hall.  Th.e  first  officers  were:  .First  lieuten- 
ant, A.  P.  Jolly;  second  lieutenant,  Henry  Bayly;  orderly  ser- 
geant, W.  H.  Gladstone;  first  duty  sergeant.  J.  H.  Richardson; 
second  sergeant,  J.  F.  Bowman;  third  sergeant,  J.  N.  Petty; 
fourth  sergeant,  Aug.  Warner. 

This  seems  to  have  died  out  in  a  little  while,  and  it  was  not 
until  early  in  April,  1881,  that  the  organization  of  the  City 
Guards  was  effected.  The  organization  began  amid  considerable 
enthusiasm,  with  60  names  on  the  roll.  The  first  ofiieers  were: 
President,  Douglas  Gunn ;  secretary,  Phiio  E,  Beach;  treasurer, 
O.  S.  Hnbbell.  The  military  officers  were:  Captain,  Douglas 
Gunn ;  first  lieutenant,  Martin  Lacy ;  second  lieutenant,  George 
M.  Dannals.  A  successful  entertainment  was  soou  after  given 
for  their  benefit,  and  on  October  12th  the  company  was  reorgan- 
ized, with  the  same  officers  as  a  company  of  the  7th  Regiment 
Infantry  of  the  National  Guard  of  California.  Douglas  Gunn 
continued  to  act  as  captain  of  this  organization  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Upon  his  return  from  the  East  after  retiring  from  the 
Union,  in  the  fall  of  1887,  he  was  presented  with  a  very  valua- 
ble sword  by  his  comrades. 

The  present  officers  are:  Ed.  Fletcher,  captain;  H.  R.  Fay, 
first  lieutenant;  H.  J.  Schlegel,  second  lieutenant.  The  cap- 
tains since  organization  have  been  : 


Douglas  Gunn, 
Thomas  A.  Nerney, 
Harry  M.    Schiller, 


Richard  V.  Dodge, 
John  M.  Smith, 
Ed  Fletcher. 


The  Third  Division  of  the  Naval  Militia  is  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Roscoe  Howard,  and  uses  the  old  U.  S.  S.  Pinta  as 
its  headquarters. 
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The  Soeietj-  of  Veterans  of  the  Jlexieau  War  was  orgaJiized 
January  12,  1878.  Colonel  Wm.  Jeflf  Gatewood  was  chosen  pres- 
ident ;  G.  P.  W.  Bichter,  secretarj-.  Others  present  were :  Cap- 
tain Ferris,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Winder,  Joseph  Leonard,  E.  M.  Bankin, 
D.  B.  Bush,  and  A.  H.  Julian. 

The  G.  A.  R.  are  strong  in  San  Diego.  The  first  post  organ- 
ized was  Heintzelman  Post  No.  33.  In  1882,  Memorial  Day  was 
observed  for  the  first  time  in  San  Diego  under  their  auspices. 
Colonel  E.  T.  Blaekmer  delivered  the  oration.  Datua  E.  Coon 
Post  No.  172,  Heintzelman  Corps  No.  1.  W.  B.  C,  and  Datus  E. 
Coon  Corps  No.  84  are  active  branches.  General  U.  S.  Grant 
Circle,  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  Heintzelman  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  No.  1  represent  the  activities  of  the  ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
The  latter  corps  was  organized  in  July.  1883,  and  was  the  first 
auxiliary  of  the  G.  A.  E.  organized  in  this  state. 

The  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  have  a  post  called  Camp 
Bennington. 

John  Morgan  Camp  H!>8  represents  the  United  Veterans  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Ran  Diego  Parlor  No.  168,  N.  S.  G.  W,.  were  organized  in  1887 
and  formally  installed  with  imposing  ceremonies,  June  8,  1887. 
The  first  officers  were:  President.  W.  J.  Hunsaker;  first  vice- 
president.  W.  E.  Princely;  .second  vice-president,  C.  A.  Camp- 
bell; third  vice-president,  C.  A.  Loomis;  treasurer,  M.  Klauber; 
trustees,  W.  IT.  Hooper.  Ilarrv  Schiller,  and  B.  Bacon.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1887,  Admission  Day  was  celebrated,  for  the  first  time 
in  Ran  Diego,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  organization. 

The  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  also  maintain  an 
organization. 

The  first  Pioneer  Roeiety  in  Ran  Diego  was  organized  Febru- 
ary 12,  1872.  Membership  was  to  be  limited  to  persons  arriv- 
ing  before  1854.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  first 
members ; 

W.  B.  routa,  Decenihor  26,  lfi49. 
.Tos^  n.  Entudillo,  native  bom, 
Oeorije  Lyons.  December,  1S46. 
ThomsH  liriialev,  July  22.  1S49. 
Maroits  apliiller,  September  22,  1853. 
James  W.  Connara.  October,  1852. 
■Wm.  A.  "Winiler,  May,  IR.'i.l. 
John  W,  Leamv,  Oetober,  IS.'il, 
Daniel  P.  Clarlt,  March  6,  lfi47. 
T.  G.  Battaile,  November,  1849. 
Wiguel  AKiiirre,  native  born, 
ThomBB  P.  Slade,  Mav,  IMS. 
A.  O.  Wallaee,  October  22,  1852. 
Thos.  H.  Biiali,  February,  18.13. 
T>.  f'richton,  September)  18.53. 
R.  W.  Bushyhead.  AuRiist  2,  18.'i0, 
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Auother  San  Diego  Pioneer  Society  was  formed  al  the  resi- 
dence of  John  G.  Capron,  March  1,  1888.  E.  W.  Morse  was 
elected  president  and  Douglas  Gunn,  secretary.  The  date  limit 
set  was  January  1,  1871.  This  and  the  former  society  seem  to 
have  survived  but  a  short  time.  The  only  pioneer  society  now 
in  existence  is  the  Ladies'  Pioneer  Society,  of  which  Mrs. 
Mathew  Sherman  is  president  and  ilrs.  M.  A.  Steadman  is  see- 
retar;-.  This  society  was  formed  May  31,  1895.  The  first  pres- 
ident was  Mrs.  Flora  Kimball,  and  the  secretary  Mrs.  Hattie 


Phillips.     Membership  is  limited  to  those  arriving  before  Janu- 
ary, 1880.    There  are  at  present  more  than  100  members. 

A  New  England  Society  was  formed  in  San  Diego  on  Xovera- 
ber  23,  1854,  the  oflficers  of  which  were :  President,  0.  K.  With- 
erby ;  vice-presidents,  Judge  J.  Judson  Ames,  Colonel  J.  R. 
Gitehell,  and  Captain  H.  S.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.;  recording  secre- 
tary; Captain  George  P.  Tebbetts;  corresponding  secretary, 
Judge  E.  W.  Morse.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  Forefathers'  Day,  but  at  this  point 
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the  record  ends.  The  present  New  England  Society  was  formed 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History  was  incorporated 
in  October,  1874,  and  has  maintained  an  active  existence  to  the 
present.  The  society  has  had  but  three  presidents.  The  first 
was  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Barnes ;  the  second,  Daniel  Cleveland-  At  the 
present  time  General  A.  W.  "Vogdes  is  president,  and  Frank 
Stephens  secretary'.  The  San  Die^  Lyceum  of  Sciences  existed 
for  some  years,  but  is  now  dormant. 

On  February  7,  1880,  there  was  a  fight  between  a  badger  and 
some  dogs,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd.  Someone  who 
witnessed  it  wrote  an  indignant  aiiicle  which  appeared  in  the 
Union,  and  that  paper  urged  the  immediate  formation  of  a  soci- 
ety for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  and  the  organization  soon  after  perfected.  The  first 
officers  were:  M.  S.  Root,  president:  D.  Cave,  vice-president; 
George  N.  Hitchcock,  secretarj';  B.  "W.  Morse,  treasurer.  The 
society  was  succeeded  by  the  San  Diego  Humane  Society,  the 
present  officers  of  which  are;  Dr.  Thomas  Gogswell,  president; 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Hail,  secretary. 

The  first  W.  C.  T.  TT.  in  Ran  Diego  was  organized  by  Frances 
E.  Willard.  in  1884.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Wattins  is  president,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Linguian,  secretary. 

Besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  San  Diego  has  a 
larsre  number  of  clubs  and  societies,  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  larger  cities. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THK  PIRE  DEPARTMENT 

\  HE  first  agitation  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire 
eogiue  at  Horton's  Addition  began  in  the  fall 

T^  of  1869,  when  the  newspapers  took  the  ques- 
Sm  tion  up  and  discussed  it  with  some  vigor.  As 
2)fl  a  first  step,  a  benefit  was  given  at  Horton's 
Hall,  which  netted  $250,  and  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  another  entertainment  was 
given  for  their  benefit.  The  formal  organiza- 
tion was  effected  on  May  17th,  when  about  50  citizens  met  and 
formed  themselves  into  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 
The  following  officers  were  selected:  Foreman,  "W.  S.  McCor- 
mick;  first  assistant,  John  N.  Young;  second  assistant,  William 
P.  Henderson ;  secretary,  B.  C.  Brown ;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Julian. 
On  June  8th,  the  first  regular  meeting  was  held  and  the  same 
officers  chosen  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  except  that  John 
H.  Todman  was  made  treasurer,  in  place  of  A.  H.  Julian,  and 
the  following  additional  officers  were  selected :  President,  Chal- 
mers Scott ;  steward,  John  M.  Heidelburg ;  tnistees,  A.  H.  Julian, 
E.  W.  Nottage,  and  George  W.  Hazzard. 

It  took  more  than  a  year  ta  raise  money  enough  to  secure  a 
truck.  In  June,  1871,  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Whitaker  had 
returned  with  all  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  first- 
class  fire-truck.  The  sum  of  $500  had  been  subscribed  for  the 
purcha.se  of  apparatus  and  $400  more  were  needed.  The  first 
ball  was  given  by  the  new  department  early  in  September;  it 
was  a  social  success,  but  a  financial  failure.  On  October  12th 
the  new  truck  was  finished  and  housed.  In  November  of  this 
year,  the  business  men  sank  a  well  opposite  the  store  of  Julian 
&  Stutsman,  expressly  as  a  protection  against  fire.  Additional 
equipment  was  gradually  acquired  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
department  began  to  improve. 

A  year  later.  October  9,  1872,  the  successor  of  the  hook  and 
ladder  company,  known  as  San  Diego  Pire  Engine  Company 
No.  1,  was  organized,  and  the  agitation  for  the  purchase  of  an 
engine  was  renewed.  The  first  fire  plug  in  the  city  was  set  up 
by  S.  P.  Abel!,  in  front  of  his  building  on  Fifth  and  D  Streets. 
The  water  was  turned  on  and  a  test  of  it  made  on  April  9,  1874. 
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In  November  San  Diego  Engine  Company  No.  1  received  a  new 
hose  carriage. 

In  Januarj',  1878,  the  arrival  is  proudly  recorded  of  a  new 
fire  alarm  bell,  which  "measures  over  3  ft.  across  the  mouth  and 
will  be  heard  for  miles  around."  It  weighed  550  pounds,  and 
cost  $95.  This  bell  was  used  until  July  1,  1880,  when  it  was 
broken.  As  the  department  was  a  volunteer  one,  the  loss  of  the 
bell  was  a  serious  matter.  There  was  some  difficnity  and  delay 
in  replacing  it,  and  the  fire  company  resolved,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, that  it  would  consider  itself  out  of  active  ser\'ice  until  the 
city  had  a  new  bell.  It  was  not  secured  until  February  1,  1881. 
The  new  bell  weighed  1,000  pounds  and  cost  $300. 

In  the  early  80 's  the  fire  department  ran  down  and  reached 
a  very  low  ebb.  In  September,  1883.  there  was  danger  that  it 
could  not  be  kept  up  any  longer,  and  the  newspapers  appealed 
to  the  citizens  to  aid  it.  An  appropriation  of  $100  b,v  the  city 
council  was  asked,  so  "that  the  fire  department  can  be  brought 
up  to  an  effective  force  of  25  or  30  members,"  and  the  Union 
hoped  that  "no  calamity  ma.v  befall  this  city  while  in  the  help- 
less condition  of  being  without  a  fire  department."  These  efforts 
resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  department, 
but  no  large  departures  followed. 

On  December  12,  1884,  occurred  one  of  the  most  noted  fires 
of  early  days.  This  was  the  burning  of  the  planing  mill  and 
beehive  factory-  of  George  At.  Wetherbee,  on  the  comer  of  G  and 
Arctic  Streets,  with  a  loss  of  $12,000. 

In  April,  1885.  another  new  fire  bell  was  needed,  and  there 
was  some  trouble  in  securing  a  satisfactory  one.  The  first  bell 
sent  had  to  be  returned;  a  new  one  arrived  on  July  23d,  and 
was  put  into  commission.  Bryant  Howard  gave  the  sum  required 
for  its  purchase,  $500.  and  the  bell  was  inscribed:  "Presented 
to  San  Diego  Engine  Company  \o,  1,  b,v  Bryant  Howard,  Cash- 
ier Consolidated  National  Bank.  San  Diego." 

Coronado  Engine  Company  No.  1  was  organized  on  April  22, 
1886,  and  the  following  Febniary  it  was  announced  that  bids  for 
the  erection  of  an  engine  house  for  its  use  would  be  adver- 
tised for. 

The  fire  department  having  sent  for  a  belt,  hat,  and  trumpet, 
they  were  offered  to  Chief  Engineer  S.  Jf.  McDowell,  who  used 
them  from  December,  1886,  In  the  following  March.  McDowell 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  in  his  annual  report.  He 
wished  a  tower  erected  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street  and  the  old 
bell  plaeed  in  it;  a  steam  fire  engine  was  needed,  also  two  new 
hose  carts  and  more  horses.  He  also  suggested  the  considera- 
tion of  a  paid  fire  department  and  an  electric  alarm  sj-stem. 
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The  new  hose  carts  were  promptly  furnished,  and,  in  April, 
Coronado  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  2  was  formed  and  negotia- 
tions were  opened  for  the  purchase  of  a  steam  fire  engine.  The 
engine  purchased  was  made  by  La  Frarce  Engine  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  It  cost  about  $4,000  delivered,  arrived 
early  in  November,  1887,  and  was  San  Diego's  first  steam  fire 
engine.    It  is  now  kept  as  a  relic  in  Engine  House  No.  1. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  the  city  tnistees  created  the  Board  of  Fire 
Delegates  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  to  consist  of  the  trustees  of 


Who  servnl  for  yearB  bb  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  and  developed  the  organinai 


the  different  fire  companie.s.  These  trustees  met  on  January  6, 
1887,  for  organization  and  I'lection  of  officers.  Those  present 
were  James  Rooney,  Theodore  Kintzelberg,  and  Albert  Hertz, 
trustees  of  San  Diego  Engine  Company  No.  1;  and  Frank  J. 
Iliggins,  Henry  L.  Ryan,  and  A.  F.  Dill,  trustees  of  Coronado 
Engine  Company  No.  2.  They  chose  for  their  president.  James 
Rooney ;  secretary,  Frank  J.  Iliggins ;  treasurer,  Bryant  How- 
ard; chief  engineer.  S.  JI.  McDowell;  assistant  engineers,  John 
Moffitt  and  C'  P.  Mnrph.v. 
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The  equipment  of  tlie  fire  department  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1887  consisted  of  the  following :  2  steam  fire  engines,  2  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  1  hose  cart,  3.500  feet  of  hose,  11  horses,  and 
6  chemical  fire  extinguishers.  The  expenses  of  the  department 
for  the  year  were  between  $12,000  and  $13,000,  although  there 
were  only  2  salaried  officers. 

In  the  year  1888,  the  department  not  having  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  bursting  of  the  boom  making  it 
impossible  for  the  trustees  to  provide  sufficient  equipment,  the 
department  had  a  hard  struggle  and  was  unable  to  perform  its 
work  properly.  The  hook  and  ladder  tnieks  had  to  be  pulled  by 
hand,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  horses.  There  were  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  disorganization 
were  so  great  that  insurance  men  became  alarmed.  Engineer 
McDowell  resigned  in  March  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert  Hertz. 
The  fire  companies  then  in  existence  were: 

San  Diego  Engine  Company  No.  1,  consisting  of  32  men,  12 
of  whom  were  active;  Howard  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
Xft.  1,  48  men.  25  active;  and  Coronado  Engine  Company  No.  2, 
65  men,  which  had  disbanded,  but  was  reorganized  in  April. 
On  June  4tb  a  new  volunteer  company  was  organized  and  called 
the  M.  D.  Hamilton  Brigade.  In  July,  the  department  was 
reorganized,  new  officers  elected,  and  a  set  of  by-lawa  adopted. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1888,  a  series  of  dis- 
astrous fires  occurred,  which  many  believed  were  of  incendiary 
origin.  A  list  of  the  principal  conflagrations  at  that  time  is 
given  herewith: 

On  May  3d,  a  fire  bnmed  over  half  the  block  bounded  by 
Fifth,  Sixth,  F  and  G  Streets.  The  heaviest  losers  were  Ham- 
ilton &  Co.,  Fred  N.  Hamilton,  and  Williams  &  Ingle.  The  total 
loss  was  about  $150,000,  The  building  consumed  was  known  as 
the  Central  Market,  and  was  hnilt  in  1873. 

Sixth  Street,  betw^een  F  and  G,  was  the  scene  of  a  destructive 
fire  on  May  26th.  The  San  Diego  Printing  Company  was  burned 
out  and  the  postoffice  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  loss  was  about 
$40,000. 

On  June  1st,  the  buildings  of  Foreman  &  Stone,  on  Seventh 
Street,  with  their  contents,  were  burned.  The  loss  was  about 
$40,000. 

A  frame  building  on  H  Street,  between  State  and  Union,  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  August  29th ;  loss,  $6,000. 

On  September  5th,  the  new  Eackesto  Block,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  H  Streets,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
owned  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Baekesto,  of  San  Jos6,  and  was  built  in 
1887  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  The  heaviest  losers  were  Klauber  & 
Levi,  whose  loss  was  about  $250,000.  with  $150,000  insurance. 
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HuDsaker,  Britt  &  Lamnie,  attorneys,  lost  their  law  library  (the 
best  in  the  city),  valued  at  $15,000.  The  total  loss  was  over 
$300,000. 

On  January  23,  1889,  the  Board  of  Fire  Delegates  ordered 
certificates  of  membership  to  be  issued  to  the  following  fire  com- 
panies, which  shows  the  organizations  that  were  in  existence  at 
that  time,  as  re-numbered: 


Hamilton  "  "  "3. 

Howard  Hook&Ladikr  "  "      2. 

Hart  <•<-<.        .<  ..2. 

When  the  new  city  charter  was  adopted,  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
provision  was  made,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  organization  of 
a  paid  fire  department.  The  control  of  this  department  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  fire  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
In  pursuance  of  this  power,  Mayor  Douglas  Gunn  sent  to  the 
council,  early  in  May,  1889,  the  following  names  for  members 
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of  the  first  board:  John  P.  Burt,  J.  K.  Hamilton,  and  E.  F. 
Rockfellow.  This  board  was  approved  by  the  council,  and  organ- 
ized by  electing  Burt  president,  and  Henry  Bradt  secretary. 
On  June  5th  the  board  selected  A.  B.  Cairues  as  the  first  chief 
engineer  of  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Cairnes  was  an  old  fireman.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  fire  department  several  years,  and  foreman  of  Wash- 
ington Engine  Company  No.  20,  in  that  city,  from  Jlaj',  1862, 
until  the  volunteer  service  was  terminated  by  the  organization 
of  the  present  Metropolitan  Fire  Department,  in  1866.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  San  Diego  fire  department  until 
November  29,  1905,  when  he  resigned  on  aeeonnt  of  age  and 
ill  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  reorganization,  the  force  and  equipment 
of  the  fire  department  were  as  follows :  1  chief,  2  engineers,  5 
foremen,  6  drivers,  and  28  firemen;  there  were  2  steam  fire 
engines,  2  hose  carriages,  1  hose  wagon,  2  hook  and  ladder  wag- 
ons, and  11  horses. 

The  Gamewell  system  of  electric  fire  alarms  was  installed  in 
1892.  In  this  year  also  a  number  of  new  engine  houses  were  fit- 
ted up  and  occupied. 

The  successor  of  Chief  Cairnes  is  Richard  A.  Shnte.  Mr. 
Shute  has  Ix'en  identified  with  the  department  since  1888,  when 
he  became  driver  of  Ilorton  Hose  Company  No.  1.  Before  com- 
ing to  San  Dieiro,  he  was  member  of  the  Sati  Francisco  fire 
department  and  saw  considerable  service. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  30  fire  alarm  stations.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  different  engine  houses  is  as  follows: 

Engine   Hnd  Hose  Pomimiiv  No.   1;   aoiitlipnst  eomer  of  Second 

and  K  StrrPtN: 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1;  southeast  eoTtiei  of  Tenth  and 

B  SireotB; 
Engine   and   Hose   Companv  No.   2;   sontheast   corner  of  Tenth 

and  B  SlreetR; 
Hose  Company  No.  3;  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  J  Streets; 
Chemical  Engine;  Fourth  and  Laurel  Streets; 
Combination   Chemical;   Ki'arny   Avenne   iietween   Twenty-sixth 

and  Twenty -seven  til  Strrets; 
Combination   rjiemical;   Twenty-third   and   F   Streets; 
Combination  Chemical;  Ninth  and  University  Streets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  officers  of  the  fire  department, 
from  its  organization : 

NRW  PtRE  DEPATtTMENT. 

I. 
Board  op  Fire  Commissioners. 
1**S9  Ififll  1393 

Pres.    J.  P.   Burt  G.  B.  Grow  G.  B.  Grow 
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r  A.  B.  Cairn ea 
1S95 

,    0.  B,  Brow 
Qeo.  R.  Harrison 
Geo.  W:  Marston 

C 

rA.  B.  Cairnes 
1900 

.    B.  P.  Mertzmann 
E.  J.  Cartpr 
Jno,  P.  BuTt 

t 

'r  A.  B.  Cairnes 
lfi04 

.   Jno.  P.  Burt 
A.  G.  Eitwanls 
Geo.  R.  Harrison 

( 

'r  A.  B.  Cairnes 


A.  B.  Cairnes  A.  B.  Caiinea 
1897  1899 

Geo.  R.  Harrison  J.  B.  Wadham 

G.  B.  Grow  G.  B.  Grow 

C.  A.  Dievendorff  .T.  P.  Burt 

A.  B.  Cairnes  A.  B.  Cairnes 
1901  1903 

A.  G.  Edwards  A.   G.  Edwards 

B.  F.  Mertzmann  B.   F.    Mertzmann 
Jno.  P.  Burt  Jno,  P.  Burt 


Geo.  R.  Harrison    Geo.   R.   Har 
Jno.  P.  Burt  Vernon  D.  B 

A.  G.  Edwards         A.  G.  Edwa: 
A.  B.  Oairnee 
R.  A.  Shute 


R.  A.  Shute 


Statistics  o 
Department  called  ou 


1893 

1894 
1895 


1899 
1900 
1901 


$33,14.5 
17,6.511 

8,035 
11,17.5 

9,145 

9.700 
29,900 
10,980 
37,700 
12,640 
13,485 
37,560 

5,575 
17,420 
23,96fi 


$29,245  before  department. 


City  $14,000.  Outside  $16,- 
700. 

City  $8,485.  Schooner  Se- 
quoia $5,000. 

Smallest  in  dept.  history. 
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Miscellaneous    Topics 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  CLIMATE 

50  FEATIEE  of  San  Diego  is  better  worthy  of 
a  place  iii  these  historical  records  than  the 
famous  climate  which,  of  all  local  resources, 
is  the  oue  which  has  done  most  to  create  the 
city  and  give  it  wide  reputation.  It  is  a  pity 
that  exact  information  does  not  go  back  to 
the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement.  Of  the 
Mission  period  we  have  only  such  meager  rec- 
ords as  this  kept  by  the  Fathers  at  San  Luis  Rey: 

1776,  Gopius  rainfall. 

I7S7,  Bain  ineafficient,  crops  short. 

]791,  Eictremelj  dry.    No  rain  the  whole  year. 

1794,  Bainfall  insufficient,  crops  short. 


laifl, 

Short  in  1 

rain  and  crops. 

1827, 

Short  in  i 

■ain  and  crops. 

1832, 

»h<>rt  in 

rain  anil  crops. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  effectual  answer  to  the  saying  of 
the  Spaniards  that  drouth  was  unknown  until  the  Amerieans 
came.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  depend  upon  such  fragmentary 
records  for  the  history  of  the  climate  in  later  times.  The  facts 
in  this  chapter  are  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  fore- 
caster, Ford  A.  Carpenter,  and  are  given  in  his  own  words: 

Pour  elements  enter  into  a  cmiaideialion  of  tho  climate  of 
San  Diego.  Nan«id  according  to  their  importance,  they  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Distiincp  from  the  northern  storm  tracks,  and 
the  southern  storms  of  the  Lower  California  coast;  (2)  prox- 
imity to  the  ocean  on  the  west;  (3)  mountains  in  the  east,  (4) 
and  the  groat  folorado  desert  still  fnrther  east.  The  num- 
ber of  the  northern  areas  of  low  pressure  Bufficieotly  great,  and 
moving  far  enough  south  to  exert  an  influence  at  the  latitude 
of  San  Diego,  are  comparatively  few;  not  one-tenth  of  these 
lows  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  climate.  The  storms 
from  the  aonth  ("Sonoras,"  as  they  are  locally  known),  have 
but  little  energy,  and  probably  average  two  a  year.     As  ia  the 

powerful  effect.  This  is  noticed  in  the  slight  daily  variation 
in  temperature,  and  the  absence  of  either  cold  or  hot  weather. 
The  average  daily  change  in  temperature  from  day  to  day  is  2 
degrees,   and   the   extremes   in   temperature,   from   a   record   of 
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tbirty-four  years,  are  101  degrees  and  32  degrees.  The  temper- 
atare  has  exceeded  90  degrees  twenty-two  times  in  thirty-four 
years,  or  on  an  average  of  about  twice  every  three  years.  Five 
times  in  the  history  of  the  station  has  the  temperature  touched 
32  degrees,  but  has  never  fallen  lower.  Pive  killing  frosts 
have  occurred  in  San  Diego  since  the  establishment  of  the 
station,  but  aside  from  blackening  tender  shoots,  anci  kilting 
delicate   flowers,   no   damage   was   done. 


9r  U.  S.  Weather  Burean.    Located.  1896:  hsvitiB  been  tr 


af  San  D<es«  Cami 


The  "desert"  winds  are  responsible  for  teniperutiires  above 
90  degrees,  and  they  are  therefore  accompanied  by  extremely 
low  humidity.  Records  of  humidity  below  10  per  cent  are  not 
nncommoD  during  the  two  or  three  hours  duration  of  the  desert 
wind;  3  per  cent  is  the  lowest  relative  humidity  ever  recorded 
at  this  station.  As  the  sea-breeze  is  stronger  than  the  desert 
wind,  the  highest  point  reached,  whenever  the  temperature 
is  above  90  degrees,  usually  occurs  about  eleven  a.m.  At  this 
time  the  sea-breeze  overcomes  the  land-breeze,  and  the  tem- 
perature  drops   to   the   normal. 
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RAIN  MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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RAINFALL  CHART  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


Nothing  so  cleutly  illustrates  tlie  strictly  Inca!  rliaracter 
of  the  climate  of  Han  Dtei^o  as  the  humiditj.  While  the  menu 
annual  relative  liiimidity  ia  72  |ier  cent  at  the  Weather  Bureau 
station,  two  miles  north  and  at  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  the  humidity  decreases  15  per  cent.  Five 
miles  awa.v,  and  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet,  there  is 
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a  further  decroase  of  5  per  cent.  Tbe  temperature  is  of  course 
proportionately  bigher. 

The  maximum  amount  of  sunaiiiiic  o^^eurs  in  November,  and  the 
minimum  in  May  and  June;  the  wintera  being  uaaally  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  summers  oloudy  and  cool  The  photop^pMo 
Bunsbiae  recorder  was  installed  in  1S90,  and  this  sixteen  jeara 
record  shows  an  average  of  about  three  days  each  year  without 
Bunshine. 

Id  1902,  there  were  two  ilaya  above  SO  degrees  and  three 
days  below  40  degrees,  making  9,905  days  out  of  a  possible 
lU,a26  days  since  1875  (inclusive),  when  the  temperature  did 
not  go  beyond  these  cictremes. 

In  ISOS,  there  were  seven  days  above  SO  degrees  and  7  days 
below  40  degrees,  making  6,919  daya  out  of  a  poaaible  10^91 
days,  since  1N75  (incluaive),  that  the  temperature  did  not  go 
beyond  these  eitremes. 

In  1904  there  were  21  days  above  SO  degrees  and  one  day 
below  40  degrees,  making  10,263  days  out  of  a  possible  10,956 
days  since  1ST5  (inclusive),  that  the  temperature  did  not  go 
beyond  these  extremes. 

In  190S,  there  were  seven  daya  above  SO  degrees  and  three 
days  below  40  degrees,  making  10,608  days  out  of  a  possible 
11,3E1  daya. 

There  is  a  differeaee  of  about  one  mile  an  hour  in  the  average 
hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  between  the  summer  and  the  winter 
months;  the  mean  annual  hourly  velocity  is  five  miles.  While 
the  wind  blows  from  every  point  of  the  compass  during  a  normal 
day,  the  land-breeze  is  very  light,  averaging  about  three  miles 
per  hour,  reaching  its  lowest  velocity  just  before  the  sea^ 
breeze  seta  in.  The  records  show  that  there  is  an  average 
velocity  of  from  six  to  nine  miles  from  ten  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 
During  the  summer  a  velocity  of  six  miles  is  attained  at  nine 
a.m.,  increasing  to  ten  mites  at  two  p.m.,  reaching  six  miles  at 
seven  p.m. 

The  winter  months  have  about  five  hours  of  uiodi'rnte  wind 
beginning  shortly  after  noon,  Winda  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  per  hour  occur  infrequently,  the  average  annual  number 
being  two.  Winds  of  from  thirty-ooe  to  forty  miles  have 
an  average  of  less  than  one  a  year.  The  highest  velocity  ever 
attained  was  forty  miles  from  the  northwest,  in  February,  1878. 

The  record  of  meteorological  observations  began  in  July, 
1849,  and  was  made  entirely  by  officials  of  the  Government. 
The  Army  and  Coast  Survey  kept  up  the  record  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  station  by  the  Signal  Service.  Nov.  1,  1971, 
Since  this  date,  the  location  of  the  observing  office  has  been 
changed  a  number  of  timex.  but  the  different  places  have  all 
been  within  n  radius  of  a  few  blocks.  The  office  is  now  in  the 
Keating  building,  corner  Fifth  and  F  streets.  The  instruments 
have  elevations  above  ground  as  follows:  thermometer  94  feet; 
rain-gage,  86  feet;   anemometer,  102  feet. 
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In  the  table  below  will  be  found  the  following  data :  "A" 
—Greatest  monthly  precipitation  and  date.  "B"— Least 
monthly  precipitation  and  date. 


£      A   \   <   ;   i      ^      ^ 


I      I      I      5   '    I       I 


-|  18K     ISU  .  ISe?     1S78  I  1884     ISEO     lew     IBTS     1881 
.733     9  OS     TSS     Z91     2  IT     068     129     ISG     IBS     : 


■  •1850   '1888   -1867  '186*   •18t0   ■ 


•1860  '1860  'IBM    "1863   '1872     1900 


Highest  Wind  Velocity,  direction  and  date  for  each  month, 
during  the  past  33  years.     Record  began  January  1,  1873. 


Valoeliy      Directlor  i  Day  and  Year 


- 

40 

89 

May 

83 

July 

30 

28 

■Directio 

and  date  mining. 

t  Abo  wee 

onDetemb^M 

nw 

1888. 

Maximum  rate  of  rainfall  from  recording  rain-gauge; 
record  since  1893;  December  28,  1896,  in  one  minute,  0.19; 
in  5  minutes,  0.32;  in  10  minutes,  0.47;  in  1  hour,  0.79. 
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Number  of  days  with  one  hour  or  more  of  fog,  and  num- 
ber of  thunder-storms  in  20  years.  Record  began  January 
1,1886. 


To»l  nu. 
Toul  nn 

nberot 

nber 

of 

^ 

1    I'l    i    91 1    1          1 

1 

24        4        8      10        8      30      B3      33      13 

ZEO 

1        0        0        1        B        2        J        2        1 

13 

6        4        2        3        6        2        6        2        3 
000000000 

60 

Total  number  of  days  on  which  precipitation  has  fallen 
since  November  1,  1871. 


1 
1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

a 

1 

,  ,1 

„(,„1 

23 

26 

49 

26 

61 

20 

13 

19 

i»    le 

34 

S4 

26 

40 

39 

1! 

a 

1 

1 

s 

II 

24     38 

00 -. 

23 

28 

23 

,1 

, 

, 
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0 

12     ZG 

Oinch 

16 

13 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3     14 

No  snow  is  reported  to  have  fallen  at  San  Diego  since  the 
beginning  of  the  record  of  observations  in  1850. 


Dates  when  precipitation  equalled  or  exceeded  2.50  inches 
in  any  consecutive  24  hours.— Local  time. 


December  4th,  1873. 10 
November  9(h.  ISTS.  di 
a  2ith.  ino,  « 


irinlnfBht  «h £.GZinchei 

th,  toBilOp.  m.  Bth 2.TSIncheB 

ra.  December  2Sth ■E.66incheR 
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CLIMATOLOGY  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

By  FORD  A.  CARPENTER,  Local  Forecaster,  Weather  Bureau 

Monthly  mean  temperatures  for  a  period  of  fifty-four  years. 


u 


.i76    81.Z    87.1    73.2;  72. 


M.l 

m;o 

s 

^^.6 

03!:i 

6r!' 

728 

729 

70*7 

688 

11 

■^'^m 

55^ 

60.7 

84,: 

66:7 

55.0  02.0 

52.6 

56.2 

62!il 

64.0 

ON,) 

68,3 

80,6 

56!^ 

52,4    62. 

51.0 

£)..--< 

no.o 

61,8 

52-: 

50,0   81.0 

£2.4 

53.e 

5s:i 

62.(1 

ft4:4 

oy!; 

ar- 
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PRECIPITATION 


Monthly,  seasonal  and  annual  precipitation  at  San  Biego, 
California. 
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Greatest  precipitation  in  24  hours  for  each  month. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SAN  DIEGO  BAY,  HARBOR  AND  RIVER 

'j  HE  advantages  of  Hun  Uiepo's  remarkable 
harbor  have  been  appreciated  by  a  few  wise 
spirits  from  the  days  of  its  earliest  discov- 
ery. Father  Serra  writes  of  it  as  "truly  a 
fine  one,  and  with  reason  famous."  The 
wise  Goethe  understood  the  strategic  situa- 
tion of  the  port  with  reference  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  inevitable  expansion  of 
the  United  States.     In  1827,  he  said  in  conversation: 

But  I  Hhould  wonder  if  llie  I'uited  States  were  to  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pBcapo  of  getting  such  work  [the  construction  of  a  eanal] 
into  their  own  hands.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  thin  yoiiriK  state, 
with  its  deeidpd  predilection  for  the  West,  will  within  tliirty  or 
forty  years,  have  occupied  and  peopled  the  large  tract  of  land 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  may,  fnrthermore,  be  foreseen 
that  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  nature 
has  already  formed  the  most  capacious  and  secure  harbors,  im- 
portant commercial  towns  will  grndually  arise,  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  great  intercourse  between  China  and  the  East  Indies 
and   the   I'nitcd   Stutrs. 

Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the  I'nited  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, wrote  of  San  Diego  Bay  as  follows,  and  has  since  repeated 
and  emphasized  his  opinion:  "Next  to  that  of  San  Francisco, 
no  harlwr  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mates in  excellence  the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  The  bottom  is  uni- 
formly good;  no  rocks  have  been  discovered  in  the  bay  or 
approaches ;  the  position  of  the  bay  with  relation  to  the  coast, 
and  of  the  bar  with  relation  to  Point  Loma,  is  such  that  there 
is  rarely  much  swell  on  the  bar;  as  a  rule,  there  is  much  less 
swell  on  this  bar  than  on  any  other  bar  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  less  rain,  fog,  and  thick  haze,  and  more  clear  weather 
in  this  vicinity  than  at  all  points  to  the  northward,  and  the 
entrance  is  less  difficult  to  make  and  enter  on  that  account. 
Lai^e  vessels  can  go  about  seven  miles  (geographical)  up  the 
bay,  with  an  average  width  of  channel  of  800  yards  between  the 
four  fathom  lines  at  low  water.  This  indicates  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  a  large  commerce." 

Commodore  C.  F.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Sur^■ey.  says;     "The  depth  over  the  bar  (at  low 
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water)  is  22  feet.  The  bar  remains  in  a  remarkably  permanent 
state.  The  distance  across  the  bar,  from  an  outside  depth  of 
27  feet  to  the  same  depth  inside,  is  285  yards,  bo  that  the 
removal  of  about  60,000  yards  of  material  would  give  a  channel 
of  300  feet  wide  and  28y2  feet  deep  over  the  bar  at  mean  low 
water.  I  have  crossed  this  bar  at  all  hours,  both  day  and  night, 
with  steamers  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  tons  burden,  during  all 
seasons,  for  several  years,  without  any  detention  whatever. 
Ample  accommodations  can  be  had  in  this  harbor  for  a  very 
large  commerce.  There  is  no  safer  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  entering  or  leaving,  or  for  vessels  lying  off  wharves.  It  is 
the  only  land-locked  harbor  south  of  San  Francisco  and  north 
of  San  Quentin,  Lower  California,  a  stretch  of  600  miles  of 
coast,  and,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  its  importance  is  so 
great  that  its  preservation  demands  national  protection  and  jus- 
tifies national  expenditure.  Fortunately,  these  expenditures 
need  not  be  great,  if  the  stable  regimen  of  the  harbor  be 
preserved, ' ' 

During  a  storm  in  February,  1878,  when  the  wind  reached 
the  highest  point  ever  registered  at  San  Diego,  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  steamer  Hassler  lay  directly  upon  the  bar  taking 
soundings  and  surveying  the  harbor.  During  that  same  storm 
the  Orizaba  was  obliged  to  pass  by  every  stopping  place  between 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  and  to  lie  off  the  latter  port 
three  days  before  attempting  to  cross  the  bar.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  large  full-rigged  ships  sailing  into  San  Diego  har- 
bor and  tying  up  to  the  wharf  without  a  pilot. 

Admiral  Ossipee,  who  was  here  in  1870,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  San  Diego  harbor  is  "amply  capacious  to  accommodate 
twice  the  present  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Lieutenant  A.  B.  Gray,  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  its  capac- 
ity and  advantages,  said  of  it: 

In  17S2  it  was  surveyed  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  Hecond  pilot 
or  navigator  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  the  BommeT  of  1849  the 
ihore  line  nae  accurntely  measured  and  triangulated  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  John  B.  Weller,  United  States  Commiaaioner, 
in  connection  with  the  initial  point  of  the  Mexican  bovndaiy; 
and  in  the  epring  of  1S50,  whUe  encamped  there  awaiting  in- 
Htnictlone  from  Washington,  I  sounded  the  harbor  thoroaghly; 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
IUa»»achiiseUs,  eitended  the  BOundingH  into  deep  water.  .  .  . 
In  1S51-2  it  was  again  surveyed  and  sounded  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  From  the  resulte  of  the  three  examina- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  conformation  of  the  shore  line  waa 
very  little  if  any  changed;  and  the  soutidingi  are  identically 
the  same.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  tide  ie  9Vt  feet,  and 
S!3c  fathoms  at  low  water  is  carried  in  over  the  bar,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  up  the  bay;  when  five,  four  and  three 
fathoms  are  extended  for  seven  miles  further.     The  channel  of 
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deep  water  is  half  a  mile  -wide  for  over  eight  miles;  at  one 
place  a  little  leas  (near  the  entrance).  On  either  side  of  the 
fouT  fathom  t^urve,  which  is  distinctly  marked,  the  bank  being 
very  precipitous,  are  flats  having  from  one  to  three  fathoms, 
generally  averaging  two  fathoms,  and  at  one  bend  of  the  bay 
nearly  two  miles  broad.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
into  the  harbor  d;iy  or  night,  with  a  chart  or  pilot;  the  wind 
from  any  quarter.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  northwest,  and  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January  the  south-easters  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  coast;  occasionally  very  heavy  storms  lasting 
several  days  at  a  time;  but  when  fairly  in  the  harbor  it  is  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  and  a  vessel  will  ride  more  securely  at 
anchor  than  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  so  completely  land- 
locked and  protected  from  all  gales  as  it  is.  There  arc  no 
heavy  swells  upon  the  bar  and  the  channel  is  very  regular.  A 
strong  current  sets  in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  and  so  long  as  the 
tides  continue  1o  ebb  and  flow,  that  long  will  the  deep  channel 
remain  the  same,  unless  by  some  sudden  disturbance  in  nature 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  bay. 

It  is  simply  necessary  to  examine  a  correct  chart  of  the 
port  of  Ban  Diego  to  observe  at  once  its  capacity.  From  a 
residence  of  several  years  there,  and  close  observation,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  for  all  the  ocean  traffic  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
islands  and  the  IniDies,  it  is  amply  capacious,  being  large 
enough   to   hold   comfortably   more   than   a   thousand   vessels   at 

It  is  not  because  personally  interested,  as  a  resident  of 
San  Diego,  that  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the  harbor, 
for  its  geographical  position  with  the  great  facilities  which  the 
parallel  of  32  offers  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway, 
must  in  the  event  of  such  being  accomplished,  insure  for  it 
prominency  in  a  commercial  view.  But,  it  is  because  misappre- 
hension has  been  felt  by  many  that  the  harbor  is  not  sufficiently 
capacious.  This  surmise  has  been  based  upon  statements  of 
persons  who  liave  not  spoken  understaodingly,  or  at  least 
have  not  bad  correct  information.  0ns  in  particular,  to  which 
I  refer,  is  calculated  to  mislead,  because  of  the  high  rank  and 
position  which  the  officer  has  held.  He  of  course  had  no  in- 
tention of  misinforming,  but  must  have  formed  his  opinion 
upon  the  common  impression  existing  previous  to  the  accession 
of  California  and  without  examination.  This  idea,  of  its  being 
a  small  harbor,  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  very  little  or  no 
traffic  at  San  Diego  except  for  one  or  two  ships  a  year  putting 
in  for  hides  and  tallow,  and  occasionally  for  water.  Inside  the 
natural  pier,  so  perfectly  formed  that  it  seems  almost  artificial, 
and  immediately  at  the  rntranfe  of  the  port,  was  the  common 
anchorage,  because  it  afforded  safety,  -and  a  fine  beach  for 
drying  and  curing  hides.  There  was  no  necessity  for  vessels 
going  further,  and  so  long  had  it  been  since  the  old  Spanish 
fleets  visited  it,  that  no  one  thought  of  the  deep  channel  exist- 
ing to  such  an  extent  up  the  bay.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  author 
of  the  statement  referred  to,  if  at  San  Diego  at  all,  was  never 
fairly  in  the  harbor,  but  at  its  entrance  opposite  La  Playa, 
the  narrowest  part  in  eight  miles  of  five  and  six  fathoms  of 
water.  Though  this  lower  part  of  the  bay  is  perfectly  safe 
and  land-locked,  it  is   nevertheless  but   a  small   portion  of  the 
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harbor,  whirl)  may  be  said  to  liave  a  shnre  line  on  each  siile 
uf  four  leagues  at  loaB|t.  The  Spaniah  fleet  anchored  seven 
miles  above  the  entrani^e.  and  at  a  point  where  the  ehannel 
lies  close  to  the  shore,  which  they  named  Punta  de  los  Muertos 
(Point  of  the  Dead),  from  burying  a  number  of  the  crew  there, 
who  had  ilieil  from  st-urvy,  contracted  on  the  voyage.  *  * 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  climate  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world,  and  for  capacity  and  safety  there 
are  few  harbors  on  either  coast  of  North  America  superior  to 
San  Diego,  admitting  the  largest  class  ships  of  water,  and 
at   all   times. 


POINT  LOMA  AND  THE  SILVER  GATE,   SAN  DIEGO 


The  Bay  of  Shu  Diofro  is  12  miles  loufr  and  from  1  to  2  miles 
bmnd.  The  total  area  is  22  square  miles,  and  the  availahle 
anehorap^e  6  square  miles.  On  San  Franeisco  bar  there  is  a 
depth  of  5%  fathoms;  on  Ilnniholdt  bar  sometimes  3  fathoms, 
but  tit  other  times  not  exceeding  15  feet;  on  the  Umpqiia  bar, 
12  to  13  feet ;  on  the  Columbia  River  bar.  4%  fathoms ;  on  Shoal- 
wnter  Bay  bar,  iy^  fathoms.  All  of  these  bars  change  much, 
except  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
also  compares  favorably  with  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  Statt«.      Boston  has  about   18  feet;  New  York,  23Vj; 
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Philadelphia,  18;  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  18  feet. 
The  water  frontage  available  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  barlwr  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  the  west,  the  bay  is  protected  by  a  long,  narrow  strip 
known  as  the  Coronado  Peninsula,  which  terminates  on  the 
north  in  the  townsite  of  Coronado  and  beyond  that,  next  to  the 
channel,  in  North  Island.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  fur- 
ther protected  hy  the  peculiar  formation  known  as  Point  Loma, 
which  is  a  high,  roeky  promontory  stretching  out  into  the  ocean 
from  a  point  opposite  Old  Town  southwesterly  and  southerly, 
a  distance  of  about  five  and  one-half  miles,  with  a  width  of 
from  two  and  one-half  miles  to  half  a  mile.  The  formation  is 
a  crumbling  sandstone,  hut  it  is  covered  with  soil  for  the  most 
part,  and  with  an  adec|uate  supply  of  water  the  Point  wilt  one 
day  he  made  a  place  of  beauty. 

The  first  board  of  harbor  commissioners  of  San  Diego  con- 
sisted of  Clark  Altwrti,  W.  W.  Stewart,  and  J.  H.  Barbour. 
Their  appointment  dates  from  March  18,  1889,  and  they  met 
and  organized  on  May  15th.  Alberti  was  made  president;  his 
term  was  for  four  years.  Stewart's  term  was  three  years. 
Barbour  acted  as  secretary;  his  term  was  two  years.  Harry  L. 
Titus  was  appointed  attorney  to  the  I)oard;  M.  G.  Wheeler, 
chief  engineer;  and  Nestor  A.  Young,  chief  wharfinger. 

April  14.  1893,  D.  C.  Reed  and  C.  W.  Pauly  were  appointed, 
vice  Alberti  and  Stewart.  Pauly  resigned  on  September  14th 
following,  and  was  succeeded  hy  W.  W.  Stewart.  The  board 
then  consisted  of  Reed,  president :  Barbour,  secretary ;  and 
Stewart. 

On  March  31,  1896.  F.  H.  Dixon  and  N.  TI.  Conklin  became 
members,  succeeding  Barlwur  and  Stewart,  whose  terms  had 
expired.  The  board  then  consisted  of  D.  C.  Reed,  president, 
term  expiring  December  31,  1897;  N.  11.  Conklin,  term  expir- 
ing June  6,  1900;  and  F.  IF.  Dixon,  secretar.v,  term  expiring 
June  6,  1900.    The  attorney  of  the  board  was  D.  L.  Withington. 

During  1895  and  1896,  little  was  done,  partly  on  account  of 
the  tide  land  troubles.    The  Ijoard  say  in  their  biennial  report: 

Xparly  nil  the  tide  lancln  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Sao  TJippo 
over  wiiich  the  Bnaril  is  Biipimaed  to  exrrpiBp  eontrol,  arc 
plaimeil  by  private  parties.  Thia  property  ia  rapidly  increasing 
in  value.  Every  year  new  eoniplipationa  are  arising  from  this 
diaputfii  owneraliip.  Therefore,  the  Board  aniionsly  await 
the  (teeision  of  the  Hupreme  Court,  which  we  trust  will  be  ren- 
dered before  the  convening  of  the  next  coming  session  of  the 
State   Legislature. 

W.  J.  Prout  succeeded  D.  C.  Reed  in  December,  1897,  and 
served  to  June  6,  1900.    The  tide  land  troubles  continued,  and 
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in  the  biennial  report  of  the  eomiiiissioaers  (Conklin,  Dixon, 
ami  Proiit),  dated  October  29,  1898.  they  say:  "Siuee  the 
present  board  has  eonie  into  office  they  have  been  diligently 
-strivintr  to  secure  possession  of  the  tide  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Uiego.  ...  A  large  portion  of  these  tide  lands 
hiive  been  brought  under  our  control,  and  we  are  confident  that 
in  the  near  future  the  decisions  of  the  courts  will  give  us  pos- 
session of  the  remainder."  Conklin  was  president  and  Dixon 
secretary. 

■Tnne  20,  1900.  G.  «.  Grow,  Geon?e  .M.  Hawley  and  J.  B. 
O'Brien  became  commissioners.  Grow  was  president.  He  died 
iu  office  Febniary  7,  1903;  O'Brien  and  Ilawley  served  to 
November  20,  1901.  Robert  B.  Benton  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed O'Brien  and  served  from  Xovemher  20,  1901,  to  March  13, 
1903.  Charles  P.  DoufrIa.ss  succeeded  ilawley,  serving  as  sec- 
retary from  November  20.  1901,  to  Jlarch  13.  1903.  Ilawley 
and  O'Brien  resigned  and  Benton  and  Douglass  were  appointed 
to  sncceed  them.  The  biennial  report  of  Commissioners  Grow, 
Benton,  and  Douglass  for  the  years  1900-1902  shows  no  receipts 
and  no  disbursements. 

The  present  board  consists  of  Charles  W.  Oesting,  president; 
Capt.  W.  H.  Pringle;  and  Eugene  DeBum,  secretary.  They 
were  appointed  March  1-3.  1903.  Capt.  Pringle  is  harbor-master; 
Eugene  Daney,  attorney;  and  G.  A.  d'llemecourt,  engineer. 

Within  the  administration  of  the  present  board,  their  work  has 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Tlie  tide  lands  question  was  settled 
some  years  ago  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  established.  A 
nnniber  of  franchises  have  been  granteil,  and  the  importance  of 
the  Iwiard's  work  has  steadily  grown. 

The  San  Diego  River  rises  in  the  Volcan  Mountains,  about 
sixtj-  miles  from  the  city,  and  flows  in  a  general  southwesterly 
course  through  the  El  Cajon  and  ex-Mission  ranches,  and  the 
pueblo  lands  of  San  Diego,  into  False  Bay.  At  Capitan  Grande, 
thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  rising 
to  the  southeast  in  the  Cuyamaea  Mountains.  It  is  also  fed  by 
numerous  springs  along  its  course.  From  its  sources  to  Capitan 
Grande  or  a  little  farther,  the  river  flows  all  the  year  round;  but 
thence  onward,  it  sinks  into  the  sand  in  the  dry  summers,  after 
the  curious  fashion  of  California  rivers,  and  disappears  from 
sight.  For  this  peculiarity  it  has  been  much  lampooned,  from 
the  days  of  John  Phoenix  downward;  but  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  Atiove  the  point  named,  the  bed-rock  formation  is 
near  the  surface  and  keeps  the  water  in  its  visible  channel ;  while 
below,  the  rock  lies  deeper  and  the  channel  is  filled  with  light 
sand  into  which  the  water  sinks  and  continues  to  flow  under- 
ground to  the  sea.  Water  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  by  dig- 
ging in  its  bed.    For  many  years  the  city  of  San  Diego  depended 
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entirely  npon  water  pumped  from  wella  in  the  rivt^r  bed.  near 
Old  Town.  This  peculiar  construction  forms  a  natural  filter,  and 
has  many  other  points  to  recommend  it  and  to  comiM-nsate  for 
the  disadvantage  of  non-navigability. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  one  time,  San  Dietro  and  False  bays  were 
one  body  of  water,  and  Point  Loma  an  island.  The  low  land 
between  Old  San  Diego  and  Point  Ijoma  liears  every  appearance 
of  having  been  carried  in  by  the  river.  At  the  time  the  Spanish 
settlement  at  Presidio  Hill  was  made,  the  river  was  cmptyinir 
into  False  Bay,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  until  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Exactly  when  it  broke  into  San 
Diego  Bay  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has  been  stated  in  this 
History,  on  the  authority  of  Bias  Agiiilar,  that  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1821,  but  Juan  Bandini  said  it  was  in  1825  and  it 
is  frequently  so  stated.  Pio  Pico  thought  it  occurred  in  182S. 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  Duhaut-Ciliy  that  the 
river  was  flowing  into  False  Bay  in  1827.  However,  it  is  iKtssi- 
ble  that  both  are  correct,  since  Aguilar  stated  that  the  flow  was 
not  all  diverted  into  San  Diego  Bay,  but  was  divided;  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  that  the  flood  in  the  fall  of  1821  marks 
the  time  when  any  part  of  the  water  first  began  to  flow  into  San 
Diego  Bay,  and  that  within  a  few  years  after  it  was  totally 
diverted  into  the  new  channel,  either  by  another  flood  or  by  slow 
accretions  of  sand. 

From  this  time  on,  the  river  continued  to  flow  into  San  Dieai* 
Bay  for  nearly  flfty  years,  with  only  one  slight  interruption, 
and  steadily  filled  up  the  shallow  waters  lying  on  the  side  toward 
Old  Town.  The  danger  to  the  harbor  was  early  recognized.  In 
1846  Emory  wrote:  "Well  grounded  fears  are  entertained  that 
the  immense  quantity  of  sand  dtschai^ed  by  this  river  will  mate- 
rially endanger,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  harlwr  of  San  Diego : 
but  this  evil  conld  be  arrested  at  a  slight  cost,  compared  with 
the  objects  to  be  attained."  In  Septenil)er,  18.51,  A.  D.  Bache, 
superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey-,  wnite  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury:  "It  is  believed  .  .  .  that  unless  the  course 
of  the  river  be  changed,  the  channel  will  be  ultimately  filled, 
which  will  have  the  effect,  I  think,  of  destroying  the  bay  entirely 
as  a  harlMir.  .  .  .  The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  turn 
the  river  into  False  Hay  again.  This  is  an  excellent  harlxir  and 
its  loss  would  be  severelj'  felt. ' '  Several  attempts  were  made  by 
the  people  of  San  Diego  to  turn  the  stream  by  erecting  barriers 
of  .sand  and  brush,  but  they  all  proved  ineflfectual. 

September  30,  18.W.  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city 
fnistees  for  the  turning  of  the  San  Diego  River  by  the  constnie- 
tion  of  a  pile  dam  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil reported  October  lOth  that  nothing  could  be  effected  toward 
turning  the  river  by  the  means  proposed,  and  the  project  was 
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dropped.  The  matter  continued  to  be  stronjily  ur^ed,  by  peti- 
tions, newspapers,  and  congressmen,  and  finally  in  1858  an 
appropriation  was  secured  and  Lieutenant  Ueorsc  II.  Derby  sent . 
on  to  eonatnict  a  dam. 

Derby  seems  to  have  had  correct  ideas  about  the  way  in  which 
the  work  should  be  done.  He  proposed  to  straighten  the  chan- 
nel and  build  a  substantial  dam,  but  the  appropriation  was  too 
small  and  he  was  instructed  to  follow  the  old  winding  channel, 
merely  throwing  the  sand  out  upon  the  south  bank,  and  con- 
structing a  bulkhead  of  timber  at  the  old  river  crossing.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  September  and  completed  in  November, 
1853,  It  was  done  by  Indian  laborers,  and  the  irrepressible 
Derby  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  white  it  was  in  progress.  It  proved 
a  good  dry  weather  dam,  but  was  worthless  to  resist  a  flood.  It 
stood  for  two  j'cars,  but  gave  way  in  1855,  and  the  river  again 
flowed  unchecked  into  the  great  harbor. 

Beginning  in  1869,  several  reconnaissances  were  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  trouble  and  the  best  means 
of  remedying  it.  One  engineer  distinguished  himself  by  report- 
ing that  no  damage  was  being  done,  and  that  the  diversion  of  the 
river  into  False  Bay  was  not  urgently  demanded.  But  better 
counsel  prevailed.  In  1875  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  was 
obtained  for  carrying  out  the  work,  and  in  1877  it  was  done  in 
a  thorough-going  manner.  The  channel  was  straightened,  an 
adequate  earthen  embankment  constructed,  and  a  substantial 
liulkhead  built.  These  works  have  stood  everj-  test,  including  the 
unusual  flood  of  the  winter  of  1905-06,  and  are  undoubtedly  per- 
manent. The  failure  to  construct  them  in  a  proper  manner  was 
a  waste  of  money  and  a  serious  menace  to  San  Diego's  prosperity. 

False  Bay  has  never  been  navigable  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing men,  although  there  are  traditions  that  one  or  two  Spanish 
ve.'isels  found  their  way  into  it  at  flood  tide.  It  is  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  navigation  by  small  boats,  and  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  duek-hunters,  but  has  no  commercial  value. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  San  Diego  Bay  by  the  river 
is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Prom  Roseville 
ensterl.v.  there  is  a  stretch  of  waters  which  were  always  rather 
shallow  and  are  now  largely  bare  at  low  tide.  Old  residents  can 
remember  sailing  boats  over  this  ground,  and  it  has  been  related 
how  the  Spanish  soldiers  navigated  a  l)oat  across  it,  between  Pre- 
sidio Hill  and  Fort  G-uijarros.  But  it  is  now  s\il>stantially  what 
it  has  always  been — marsh  land. 

The  valley  through  which  the  river  flows  after  leaving  El 
C'a.jon  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  has  a  length  of  about  six  miles. 
extending  in  almost  a  straight  course  from  the  mission  to  Old 
Town,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  is 
flanked  on  north  and  south  b\-  steep  and  ruggeil  hills  rising  to 
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a  height  of  300  feet  or  more.  Through  this  valley  the  river 
sprawls  and  winds  its  sluggish  way,  except  at  times  of  flood, 
when  it  sometimes  fills  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  valley  with 
a  turbid  stream.  The  soil  along  the  channel  of  the  river  is  sandy, 
but  is  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  a  little  higher,  on  the  mesa  lands 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  fertile  soil  on  which  lie  some  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  productive  homesteads  in  the  county.  It 
was  in  this  valley  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Mission  Fathers  was  carried  on. 

The  floods  in  the  river  have  heen  many,  and  at  times  consid- 
erable damage  was  wrought.  The  first  great  flood  of  which 
there  is  any  record  occurred  in  1811;  the  second  was  in  1321 
according  to  Agiiilar,  or  1825  by  other  accounts ;  the  third  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1839-40;  the  fourth  in  1855;  the  fifth  in 
1857 ;  the  sixth  in  1862 ;  and  the  seventh  in  the  past  winter  of 
1905-06.  Some  particulars  of  these  earlier  floods  have  been  given. 
The  most  recent  overflow  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  when 
farms  were  flooded  in  Mission  Valley  which  had  not  been  over- 
flowed, for  many  years.  The  embankment  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Old  Town  bridge  was  washed  away  and  the  river  changed 
its  channel  at  that  point  and  began  flowing  several  yards  far- 
ther north.  It  was  only  by  the  most  energetic  work  that  the 
bridge  was  saved  and  the  river  restored  to  its  old  channel.  In 
many  other  places,  the  channel  was  completely  changed.  The 
water  continued  to  flow  visibly,  in  a  considerable  stream,  to  the 
ocean  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1906— a  most  unusual 
phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER  III 

GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

5  ITII  the  Mexican  War  San  Diego  became  an 
important  miiitary  Rtation  and  considerable 

WliJt  improvement  has  been  made,  from  time  to 
|aJj  time,  of  its  natural  advantage5  as  a  harbor  of 
\Ti  refuse  and  defense.  Troops  were  quartered  in 
the  Old  Mission  for  about  ten  years  after  the 
Mexican  War.  The  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment was  established  at  New  Sau  Diego  in 
1850-1.  Among  well  known  army  officers  stationed  here  in  early 
days  were  the  following: 

Colonel  John  Bankhead  Magruder,  about  whom  many  stories 
are  told.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  when  acting  officially 
and  was  sometimes  called  "Bully"  Magnider;  but  he  was  also 
convivial  and  drank  deep  with  Lieutenant  Derby  and  other  eon- 
genial  comrades.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  6ut,  he  became  a 
somewhat  noted  cavalry  commander  on  the  Confederate  side. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  was  much  beloved  in  San  Diego. 
He  gave  the  first  ball  ever  ■held  in  the  old  barracks,  and  owned 
one  of  the  first  houses  in  New  San  Diego.  lie  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  in  Missouri,  early  in  the  Civil  War. 

Lieutenant  Geoi^e  Stoneman.  later  a  general  in  the  Union 
army  and  governor  of  California;  Captain  Edward  O.  C.  Ord, 
later  a  TTniou  general ;  Major  William  II.  Emory,  who  came  with 
Kearny's  expedition  in  December,  1846.  and  was  later  a  Union 
general ;  Captain  John  P.  Reynolds,  who  became  a  Union 
general  and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Lieutenant  George  Ij. 
Andrews,  whom  Derby  called  "that  mad  wag,"  and  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Canby  at  Mobile;  Lieutenant  Adam  J. 
Slemmer.  the  hero  of  Fort  Pickens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  who  became  a  Union  general,  and  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  (married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds)  ; 
Lieutenant  (afterward  General)  John  S.  Mason;  Lieutenant 
Francis  E.  Patterson,  who  died  a  general  in  Virginia;  Ma.ior 
Lewis  A.  Armistead,  later  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
who  was  killed  at  Gett.vaburg ;  Colonel  Frederick  Steele,  later  a 
general;  Lieutenant  George  B.  Dandy,  aftenvard  a  general  and 
stationed  at  different  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  quartermas- 
ter; Colonel  (then  Lieutenant)  Hamilton;  Lieutenant  Murray, 
who  became  a  Confederate  colonel  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
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the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  Major  George  II.  Ringgold;  Major 
Edward  II.  Fitzgerald,  who  led  "the  Fitzgerald  Volunteers"  in 
the  Garra  Insurrection  of  1851 ;  Major  Justus  McKinstry;  Cap- 
tain Foster;  Captain  Kellogg;  Captain  Winder;  Captain  Edward 
B.  Williston;  Doctor  John  S.  Griffin,  of  San  Pasqual  fame,  who 
later  lived  at  Los  Angeles ;  Surgeons  Hammond,  Keeney,  Edgar : 
and  many  more. 

The  details  of  militarj'  life  and  activities  in  and  around  San 
Uiego  are  somewhat  beside  the  scope  of  this  hook.    In  a  general 


way,  a  military  j)ost  and  quartermaster's  depot  were  maintained 
from  the  dates  named.  It  was  also  for  a  time  made  a  depot  of 
military-  supplies  for  a  large  number  of  frontier  array  posts. 
The  post  at  Fort  Yuma  was  for  a  time  supplied  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  small  steamers  which  ran  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  but 
in  1851  a  line  of  i)aek  trains  across  the  desert  was  successfully 
established  by  William  II.  Hilton,  who  carried  the  supplies  from 
San  Diego  to  Yuma  for  some  time,  under  contract.  Mr.  Hilton 
is  still  living,  in  Berkeley.    Later,  a  military  road  and  telegraph 
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across  the  desert  were  eouatnicted  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  Southwest.  In  later  years,  the  military  activ- 
ities in  and  around  San  Diego  have  had  reference  chieHy  to  the 
construction  of  the  harbor  fortifications,  improvement  of  the 
i-eservation,  etc. 

Tlie  necessity  for  a  military  reservation  on  Point  Loma  was 
recognized  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  immediately 
upon  taking  possession  of  the  country.  In  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  dated  at  Monterey,  Jlarch  1,  1849,  General  Henry 


W.  Ilalleck  wrote,  referring  to  a  military  reconnaissance  ordered 
by  General  Kearny  in  1847: 

"The  most  southern  point  in  Upper  California  here  recom- 
mended for  occupation  by  permanent  works  of  defense,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
entrance,  which  is  probably  the  most  favorable  position  for  works 
of  military  defense,  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Guijarros,  built 
by  the  Spaniards  some  seventy  years  ago.  This  fort,  though 
never  of  much  value  in  itself,  was  occupied  nearly  up  to  the 
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time  the  T'nited  States  took  ]>os.session  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  still  regarded  as  public  property." 
The  military  reser\'atiou  was  made  by  executive  order  dati-Hl 
February  26,  1852.  The  land  included  was  practically  all  un- 
granted  by  the  San  Diego  city  trustees.  In  the  patent  which 
was  issued  to  the  city  for  its  i)ueblo  lands,  this  reservation  was 
excluded,  which  left  the  title  vested  in  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  This  fact  was  not  clearly 
understood  in  early  daj-s,  even  by  some  government  officials.    As 


OLD  GOVERNMENT  BARRACKS 


late  as  18ti7,  the  chief  of  the  government  board  of  engineers  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the  city  of  San  Diego 
for  a  grant  of  laud  as  a  military  reservation  on  Point  Loma. 
Nothing  came  of  this,  but  it  shows  the  lack  of  information  regard- 
in;:;  the  source  of  the  government's  title  to  its  military  reser\-a- 
tion  on  Point  Loma. 

The  reservation  includes  all  the  outer  end  of  the  Point  Loma 
peninsula,  to  a  line  running  east  and  west  through  the  center 
of  La  Playa.  It  fonns  a  strip  of  land  about  two  miles  wide  at 
the  widest  and  about  three  miles  long.  Possession  was  taken 
Feliniary  2p*.  1870.    The  works  were  begun  on  Ballast  Point  in 
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May,  1873,  and  have  been  carried  on  since.  Work  on  the  pres- 
ent fortifications  began  June  il.  ISST.  The  barracks,  officers' 
quarters,  depots,  etc.,  are  built  along  the  military  roadway  lead- 
ing southerly  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  peninsula.  The  situa- 
tion is  a  healthful  and  romantic  one,  and  the  fortifications  are 
capable  of  being  made  very  strong.  The  defensive  works  are 
known  as  Fort  Rosecrans.  They  were  first  garrisoned  by  20 
men  of  Battery  U,  3rd  U.  S.  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  G.  T, 
Patterson,  February  20,  1898.  The  present  garrison  consists  of 
8  officers  and  194  men,  Major  Charles  G.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A., 
commanding.  It  is  a  two  company  post.  It  is  thought  worthy  of 
record  that  the  first  child  bom  at  Fort  Rosecrans  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Deangly,  of  the  28th  Company,  Coast 
Artillery,  bom  February  11,  1906.  The  army  ofiicers  and  their 
families  have,  from  the  days  of  the  military  occupation,  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  social  life  of  San  Diego.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  retired  army  oflficers  who  make  it  their  home. 

In  order  to  guard  the  harbor  against  the  action  of  certain  con- 
flicting currents  caused  by  the  Zuilinga  Shoal,  the  government 
in  1894  commenced  the  construction  of  a  jetty  extending  from 
a  point  on  North  Island,  opposite  Ballast  Point,  straight  south 
into  the  ocean  a  distance  of  7,500  feet.  This  jetty  was  several 
years  under  construction,  and  is  a  notable  piece  of  engineering. 
It  is  constructed  of  willow  mattresses,  sunk  between  piles  and 
weighted  down  with  rock.  Before  commencing  the  work,  18.05 
acres  of  land  on  the  island  were  acquired  by  condemnation,  and 
later  38.56  acres  more  were  piirchased.  The  cost  of  the  jetty 
was  about  $500,000.  The  fort  at  this  place  is  called  Fort 
Pio  Pico. 

An  automatic  tide  gauge  was  set  up  at  La  Playa  by  Lieuten- 
ant W.  P.  Trowbridge,  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1853.  There  had  been  one  tidal  observer  before  him. 
Lieutenant  Derby  writes  of  "an  odd-looking  little  building  on 
stilts  out  in  the  water,  whei-e  a  savant  named  Sabot,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  TI.  S.  Engineers,  makes  mysterioiis  observations  on 
the  tide."  It  was  continued  until  September  1.  1872,  under  the 
care  of  Andrew  Cassidy.  W.  Knapp  and  II.  E.  Urlandt  in  suc- 
cession. Cassidy  served  seventeen  years.  A  new  gauge  was 
established  at  the  Quarantine  Station  in  January,  1906,  by 
Assistant  B.  A.  Baird.    The  present  olwerver  is  John  A.  Watkins. 

The  old  lighthouse  on  Point  Loma  is  a  somewhat  noted  land- 
mark. There  was  long  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  highest  light- 
house in  the  world,  but  this  is  an  error.  Its  elevation  is  492  feet, 
and  there  are  others  much  higher,  some  having  more  than  twice 
its  elevation.  Work  upon  it  was  begun  in  1851.  when  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Coast  Sur\'ey  selected  the  site.  The  lantern  was  first 
lighted  on  November  15,  1855.      Experience  showed  that  occa- 
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sioiial  fogs  obscured  the  light,  and  in  the  VO's  a  new  lighthouse 
was  constructed  at  the  southerly  extremity  of  Point  Loma,  and 
earl^'  in  the  80 's  another  one  on  the  extremity  of  Ballast  Point 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Both  these  lights  are  at  the 
water's  edge  and  free  from  the  objections  to  the  old  situation. 
There  is  also  a  fog  bell  ou  Ballast  Point,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
use  but  little.  The  channel  was  not  buoyed  until  October,  1875, 
when  piles  were  driven  and  beacons  placed  upon  them. 

The  first  lighthouse  keeper  was  named  Keating.  Joseph  Reiner 
served  for  a  time  in  the  50's.  From  1865  to  1868  the  keeper  was 
\Vm.  C.  Price.  John  D.  Jenkins  served  in  1869,  and  after  him 
Enos  A.  Wall  was  in  chaise  for  a  short  time.  Robert  D.  Israel 
became  keeper  June  14,  1871,  and  aer\'ed  until  January  6,  1892 
— almost  twenty-one  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  George  P. 
Brennaii.  The  present  keepei"  of  the  Point  Loma  lighthouse  b 
Richard  Weis ;  of  the  lighthouse  on  Ballast  Point,  David  Splaine. 

The  Quarantine  Station  at  La  Playa  was  established  in  1888, 
and  work  upon  the  buildings  was  begun  in  1891.  The  Marine 
Hospital  in  connection  with  it  occupies  nearly  the  site  of  the  old 
hide  houses.  These  buildings  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  navy 
department  and  the  site  used  as  a  coaling  station,  the  quaran- 
tine station  and  hospital  being  removed  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  at  first  called  the  "Storm 
Signal  Office,"  was  established  at  San  Diego  late  in  October, 
1871,  by  Sergeant  J.  B.  WelLs,  and  the  reports  began  a  few  daj-s 
later.  The  station  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fore- 
cast station. 

Officials  of  the  Wbatheb  BmiEAD. 

Oct.  27,  1871  to  Aug.      17,  1R76,   -T.  B.  Wells. 

-Aug.  17.  1876  to  June      29.  1877.   C.  E.  Howgate. 

July  9,  1877  to  April       4,  1S79.   M.   M.   Sickler.     BeBigned. 

April  4,  1879  to  June      26,  1R79,  W,  T'.  Simons. 

.Tune  2fi.  1879  to  Nov.        8,  1879,   M.   L.   Henrne. 

Xov.  8.  1879  to  Deo.        .1,  1880,  W.  H.  Clen<ler8on. 

Dec.  n.  I8S0  to  Nov,      17.  1881.   William   Story. 

Nov.  17,  1881  to  Aug.      19.  188,1.  Asa  C.  Dobbin's.    Died  in  office. 

Aug.  29.  ISSSto  .Toly     28,  1884.  P.  R.  Dav. 

Julv  28.  18.84  to  Aug.      29,  1SS6,    J.  C.  Sprigg,  jr. 

Aug.  29,  1880  to  March     9,  1896,   M.  L.  Hearue.    Died  in  office. 

Jlarch  30,  1899  to  present,                   Ford  A.  Carpenter. 

Preaont  Assistants:  Clark  Simpson  and  Dean  Blake. 

T'lidcr  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848, 
San  Diego  became  a  customs  port  of  the  United  States.  The  port 
(if  entry  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  June  2,  1862.  and  re- 
established by  Act  of  March  3.  1873.  The  first  collector  under 
the  American  military  administration  was  Miguel  de  Pedrorena, 
appointed  in  July,   1847.     The  first  collector  under  the  civil- 
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adniiolstratiun  was  Wm.  C.  Ferrell,  who  served  from  April  3, 
1849,  to  1853.  From  1853  to  1857  the  collector  was  0.  S.  With- 
erljy.  March  23,  1857,  General  Joa4  JI.  Covarrubias,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  was  appointed,  and  aer\'ed  two  years,  when  he  was 
removed.  Covarnibias'  successor  was  Henry  Hancock,  who 
served  till  January  10,  1860.  Joshua  Sloane  followed  with  a  term 
extending  from  April  8  to  July  27,  1861.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  about  his  administration  have  been  related.  Captain  Mathew 
Sherman  served  from  December,  1868,  to  the  following  May, 
when  David  B.  Hoffman  was  appointed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
O.  W.  B.  McDonald  in  July,  1872,  and  ireDonald  by  W.  J. 
McCormick  on  March  26,  1873. 

In  the  following  fall,  the  collector's  office  was  robbed  and 
MeCormick  was  found  bound  and  ga^ed  and  claimed  it  was  the 
work  of  the  robbers.  He  was  accused  of  having  taken  the  funds 
himself  and  of  trying  to  conceal  his  guilt  by  a  pretended  rob- 
bery. The  trial  excited  great  interest  and  some  bitterness ; 
MeCormick  was  acquitted,  but  removed  from  office. 

Wm.  W.  Bowers  was  appointed  on  September  25.  1874,  and 
served  until  July  29,  1882.  George  A.  Johnson  was  then 
appointed,  and  served  to  August  7.  1886,  when  Thomas  J. 
Arnold  became  collector.  His  successor  was  John  R.  Berry, 
appointed  February  6,  1890,  during  whose  administration  the 
Itata  ease  occurred.  He  was  followed  by  John  C.  Fisher,  on 
February  16,  1894.  and  "Wm.  W.  Bowers  was  again  made  col- 
lector on  March  15,  1898.  He  served  until  February  6.  1906, 
when  Frank  W.  Barnes  was  appointed,  and  the  latter  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent. 

There  is  no  official  record  of  clearances  of  vessels  and  custom 
house  receipts  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  prior  to  the  year  1875. 
In  the  following  table  the  figures  prior  to  that  year  have  lieen 
gathered  from  newspapers,  and  those  later  are  furnished  by  the 
Treasury  Department: 
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Statement  showing  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  and 
aggregate  receipts  from  customs  at  the  Port  of  San  Diego. 


VcasBLB  Enteed 

Poreisn  ICoutwUe      Toh 


VEaSKLS  Clbabbd 

>rei«n    Coutwise      Total 


122.127.W 

74.WI.3S 
SS.964.M 
BZ.8IT.I« 
9S.3M.W 
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The  first  postmaster  at  Old  Sao  Diego  was  Richard  Riiat,  in 
ISoO.  The  following  year  Henry  J.  Couts  served.  lu  1853 
George  Lyons  was  postmaster;  in  1856,  Richard  Rust;  and  the 
mjxt  year  Lyons  again.  In  1858  W.  B.  Couts  was  appointed 
and  the  next  year  Joshua  Sloane.  D.  A.  Hollister  served  in 
lt!fi5-K-7 ;  tht'U  Thomas  H.  Bush  was  appointed.  After  Bush, 
Louis  Rose  served  about  ten  years,  resigning  in  June,  1883.  The 
present  postmaster  at  "North  San  Diego"  is  Paul  Connors. 

The  postoffiee  at  South  San  Diego  was  established  April  8, 
1869.  The  first  ]>ostmaster  was  Dr.  Jacob  Allen.  He  kept  a 
drug  store  and  the  postoffiee  was  kept  in  this  store.  A  few  years 
later  he  removed  to  Riverside  and  spent  his  last  days  in  that  eity. 

On  December  23,  1869,  Freeman  Gates  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Allen.  He  made  Columbus  Dunham  deputy  postmaster, 
and  Dunham  did  all  the  work  of  the  office.  At  this  time,  the 
postoflBce  was  removed  to  Dunham's  building,  on  Fifth  Street 
between  F  and  G.  In  the  following  May  South  San  Diego  was 
made  a  money  order  office.  Mr.  Dunham  succeeded  Gates  as 
postmaster  on  April  28,  1870,  and  served  until  his  death,  March 
18,  1876.  His  salary  as  postmaster  was  $150  per  annum.  The 
name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  San  Diego,  April  14,  1871. 
The  subsefiuent  incumbents  have  been ;  Daniel  Choate,  from 
March  27, 1876 ;  Henry  H.  Burton,  appointed  February  25,  1881 ; 
Geoi^e  D.  Copeland,  from  May  23,  1881 ;  Gustav  W.  Jorres, 
October  12,  1885;  Allen  D.  Norman,  November  10,  1887;  How- 
ard M.  Kutehiu.  January  27,  1890;  Richard  V.  Dodge,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1894;  Moses  A.  Luce,  February  11,  1898;  and  John  N. 
Newkirk.  appointed  February  28, 1902,  and  recently  reappointed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relies  of  governmental  activities 
now  at  San  Diego  is  the  old  boat  Pinta.  She  was  built  at  Ches- 
ter. Pennsylvania,  in  1864,  and  when  new  was  the  fastest  boat 
in  the  navy.  Later,  she  served  as  a  fourth-class  gunboat.  Her 
last  regular  service  was  at  the  Alaska  station.  She  was  con- 
demned at  San  Francisco  about  the  year  1896  and  sent  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  barely  arrived  under  her  own  steam.  At  the 
time  of  the  Virgivivs  affair,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  she  was  off 
the  Cuban  coast  and  played  an  important  part  in  conveying  the 
news  to  the  United  States.  At  present  her  only  usefulness  is  as 
headquarters  for  the  naval  battalion. 
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THE  SUBURBS  OF  SAN  DIEGO 

See  how  the  villn  lifts  its  face  of  light 

Against   tbe   pallid   ulivea.      Look   down    tbis   vista's  shade 

Of  dark  square  ahavru  slopes,  where  spurts 

Tbe   fouatain's   thin   white   thread   and   blows   away! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sleeping  noon 

Doze  on  and  dream   into   the   afternoon, 

While  all  tbe  mountains  shake  in  opal  light, 

Forever  shifting,  tilt  the  aun's  laat  glance 

Transflgurea  with  its  splendor  all  oiir  world. 

There,  Table  Mountain  on   the   horizon   pilrs 

Its  lofty  crown,  and  gazes  on  the  sea; 

There  swarthy  Lonia  crouches  in   repose. 

And  Sierra  Madre  rears  its  purple  ridge 

Aud  wears  its  ermine  late   into   the  spring. 

'When  all  beneath  is  one  vast  bush  of  flowers. 

Dear  Coronado!     Nothing  is  like  ber; 
Others   may  please  me — her  alone  I   love. 
She  is  no  place  as  other  places  are, 
But  like  a  mother  and  a  mistress  too — 
The  soul  of  places,  unto  whom  I  give 
How  gladly  all  my  heart,  and  with  it  more. 
That  I  might  give   more. 

—W.  W.  Story. 

Much  of  the  prosperity  of  San  Diego,  during  the  great  boom 
and  after,  was  due  to  the  developments  on  the  Coronado  Penin- 
sula. The  original  name  for  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  San 
Diego  Bay  and  the  ocean  was  the  Island  or  Peninsula  of  San 
Diego.  This  was  changetl,  early  in  1886,  by  the  Coronado  Beach 
Company,  to  the  euphonious  and  now  famous  one  of  Coronado, 
meaning  crown.  There  were  different  claimants  for  this  tract  in 
early  daj-s,  but  it  was  granted  to  Archibald  C,  Peachy  and  Wil- 
liam II.  Aspinwall,  who  derived  title  from  Pedro  C.  Carrillo, 
on  June  11,  1869,  and  then  described  as  containing  4,185.46 
acres. 

A  syndicate,  consisting  of  Elisha  S.  Babcoek  and  Jacob  Grueu. 
dike  of  San  Diego,  Joseph  Collett  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
Hampton  L.  Story  of  Chicago,  bought  the  peninsula  in  Decern- 
ber,  1885,  obtaining  the  entire  property  from  the  head  of  the 
bay  to  the  month  of  the  harbor,  and  including  North  Island. 
Later,  General  H.  W.  Halleck  and  Frederick  Billings  became 
interested.    The  moving  spirit  in  the  undertaking  was  E.  S.  Bab- 
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cock.  Junior.  He  was  from  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  came  to 
San  Diego  in  1884  in  search  of  health.  The  price  paid  for  the 
property  was  $110,000.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Coro- 
nado  Beach  Company  were  filed  in  April,  1886,  the  capitalization 
of  $1,000,000  being  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
This  was  the  parent  company,  which  controlled  at  the  beginning, 
as  it  does  today,  various  subsidiary  corporations,  such  as  rail- 
road and  ferry  companies. 

Writing  in  May,  1886,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  H,  G.  Otis 


Tlic  entire  peninaula  haa  been  surveyed,  and  the  central 
and  larger  portion,  situated  directly  opposite  the  town  of 
San  Diego,  and  elevated  some  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
has  been  beantifultj  platted  and  largely  planted  to  choice 
trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  The  soil  I  found  exceptionally  good — 
a  light,  sandy  loam,  warm  and  eaaily  worked.  A  nursery  of  a 
hundred  thousand  plants  has  been  established,  and  many  of 
the  embryo  streets  and  avenues  bear  arboreal  names,  sueh  as 
Palm,  Date,  etc.  A  street  railroad,  to  run  across  the  peninsula 
from  a  ho  re  to  shore,  ia  under  nay  and  will  be  completed 
shortly.  One  of  the  cars  ie  already  on  the  ground.  A  telephone 
line,  twenty-flve  miles  long,  running  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  peninsula  connecting  with  the  mainland  on  the  east,  and 
passing  through  National  City,  affords  speaking  comnmnicatioD 
with  the  city.  Several  subordinate  companies,  acting  under 
the  main  company,  have  been  organized  to  push  the  enterprise 
along.  There  are  two  ferry  companies,  a  street  railroad  com- 
pany, H  hotel  company,  a  bathhouse  company,  etc.  A  large 
steam  ferryboat  is  building  at  San  Francisco  for  use  between 
the  mainland  and  the  peninsula.  The  hotel,  it  is  promised, 
will  be  a  grand  atructure,  ahead  of  anything  on  the  coast,  and 
costing  as  much  as  (300,000.  (!)  The  projectors  say  that  they 
will  put  a  million  dollars,  all  told,  into  the  main  enterprise,  if 
so  much  be  necessary  to  its  perfect  development;  and  I  am 
assured  by  confident  San  Diegans  that  they  have  "the  stuff" 
to   make  the  promise   good. 

I  should  say,  looking  at  the  spot — nninviting  as  it  is  in 
a  state  of  nature — that  it  would  require  even  that  large  sum 
to  make  the  peninaula  blossom  as  the  rose  and  bloom  with  the 
presence  of  a  large  seaside  populace.  But  money,  work, 
skill,  and  taate  will  do  wonders;  and  these,  coupled  with  the 
energy  and  persistence  of  the  intrepid  projectors,  will  yet  make 
a  notable  place  here.  The  plan  is  to  sell  residence  lots  in  the 
tract,  and  so  gather  about  the  hotel  and  on  the  beaches  a  con- 
siderable permanent  population.  A  few  buildings  have  already 
been  erected.  In  every  deed  a  stipulation  is  inserted  that  no 
spirituous  liquors  shall  ever  be  sold  or  drunk  on  the  premises. 
People  who  want  to  get  drunk  must  do  so  at  the  hotel,  which 
reserves  a  monopoly  of  the  beer  business.  The  prohibition  is, 
I  learn,  causing  a  good  many  "kicks."  but  the  owners  stand 
firm,  maintaining  that  it  would  be  the  niin  of  the  spot  to  allow 
it  to  be  covered  with  saloons.  They  say  that  they  have  ra- 
fusod  numerous  urgent  applications  for  the  purchase  of  lots 
for   saloon  purposes.       They   have   planted   themselves  solid  on 
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tbe   roi^k   of   Prohibition — with   a   loopliolp   in   the   hotel   to   get 
iato.      They  believe  id  temperance,  but  arc  not  bigoted  about  it. 

While  waiting  for  the  new  ferrj'  boat  to  coiiif,  the  Beniiia  was 
leased  and  put  on.  The  new  ferry  boat,  the  i'oronadu,  arrived 
in  August  and  made  her  first  trip  on  the  19th  of  that  month. 
There  are  now  two  boats  in  this  ser^'ice,  the  Kamvna  and  the 
Coronado,  and  a  regular  service  is  maintained.  Ferry  slips  were 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  Atlantic  Street  in  San  Dieyo.  and  to 
connect  with  the  street  ear  terminus  on  the  Coronado  side.  The 
water  is  carried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  submerged 
pipes;  this  system  was  completed  and  the  water  turneti  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1886.  The  total  length  of  the  submerged  pii»e  is  3,300 
feet 


CORONADO  TENT  CITY 


In  July,  188R.  W.  11.  Ilolabird  arrived  and  took  eliarne  of  the 
company's  land  sates  department,  giving  his  attention  to  adver- 
tising and  preparing  for  an  auction  sale  of  lots  at  the  new  town- 
site.  The  first  auction  sale  was  held  on  November  13th,  and 
proved  a  great  success.  Three  hundred  lots  were  sold  at  an 
aggregate  jirice  of  over  $110,000,  and  the  private  sales  eontimied 
briskly  for  some  time  thereafter,  often  amounting  to  $25,000  a 
day,  and  on  one  day  to  $150,000.  The  grand  total  of  these  sales 
nmounfcd  to  between  $2,200,000  and  $2,300,000.  In  January. 
1887,  there  were  thirty  dwellings  completed  and  in  eourse  of 
construction  in  Coronado,  and  the  sales  of  lots  averaged  $10,000 
per  day.  One  excursion  bronght  ten  carloads  of  visitors  from 
lios  Angeles  and  the  East. 
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In  March,  the  foiiiidationR  of  t\n'  jireat  hotel  were  laid.  On 
December  7.  lt(87,  a  special  train  brought  the  firet  Installment 
of  hotel  help.  It  consisted  of  two  baggage  cars,  «ix  sleepers,  and 
a  Pullman,  and  there  were  324  people  in  the  party.  The  hotel 
was  formally  opened  on  February  14,  1888,  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  as  a  winter  resort. 

In  July,  1887,  John  D.  Spreckels  acquired  the  interest  of  W. 
W.  Story  in  the  Coronado  Beach  Company,  and  later  he  awpiired 
Mr.  Babcoek's  interest  also,  and  became  the  sole  owner. 

The  town  of  Coronado  is  a  jileasant  across-the-bay  resideiiee 
district.  It  suffered  s«raewhat  longer  than  San  Diego  from  the 
depression  followint;  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  but  is  enjoyinjr  a 
healthful  growth.  "Tent  City"  is  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  On  the  narrow  peninsula  east  of  the  hotel,  several 
hundred  tents  and  palm  leaf -cove  red  cottages  are  erected  early 
each  summer,  where  a  large  number  of  people  go  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  beside  the  ocean.  Here  there  is  boating,  ))athing.  fishing, 
and  all  the  pleasures  of  camp  life,  combined  with  most  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  the  eit.v.  It  is  one  of  the  coast's  most 
popular  resorts,  especially  with  those  who  seek  to  eseajie  the 
summer  heat  of  the  warm  interiors. 

Included  within  the  limits  of  the  city's  great  tract  of  pueblo 
lands  are  a  few  thriving  and  ambitious  little  towns.  La  Ptaya 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  work. 
It  is  well  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ba,v  and  on  the 
easterly  slope  of  Point  Loma.  Deep  water  comes  close  to  the 
shore  and  there  is  a  secure  and  convenient  anchorage.  At  the 
present  time,  the  inhabitants  of  La  Playa  are  chiefly  fishermen, 
of  various  nationalities. 

Roseville  lies  a  short  distance  north  of  La  Playa  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation.  But  the  back-lying  hills  are  not  so  steep  or  so 
near  as  farther  south ;  and  there  is  quite  a  little  fertile  land, 
making  attractive  sites  for  homes.  Ijouis  Rose,  the  founder  of 
this  town,  made  a  considerable  investment  in  lands  bought  partly 
from  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  partly  from  private  individuals, 
at  an  early  da,v.  In  1870  he  built  a  wharf,  which  did  good  ser- 
vice, but  the  attractions  were  not  suffieient  to  overcome  those 
of  Ilorton's  new  town  and  draw  the  population  away.  At  pres- 
ent the  population  is  small,  but  the  place  is  attracting  attention 
because  of  its  many  advantages  of  soil,  view,  cheap  land,  and 
proximit.v  to  the  bay  and  ocean.  An  electric  street  ear  line  is 
promised  for  an  earl.v  day  and  a  small  ferry  boat  now  plies 
lietween  San  Diego  and  Roseville. 

The  incorporated  town  of  Morena  lies  Tiorth  of  Old  Town,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  False  Bav.  It  was  laid  out  in  1887  bv  James 
MeOoy,  A.  IT.  Jlctlatton,  D.  Cave.  O.  S.  Tlubbcll.  Charlra  D. 
Blaney,  and  O.  J.  Stough.    Jlr.  Stough  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
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tr«et.  It  iDcludes  about  1,000  acres  of  land  of  different  ehar- 
Hfter,  the  greater  portion  of  which  slopes  gently  toward  False 
liay  and  affords  attractive  sites  for  suburban  homes. 

Pacific  Beach  is  situated  eight  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  False  Bay,  near  the  ocean.  The  settlement 
was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  was  intended  to  be  an 
educational  center.  At  an  aiietion  sale  of  lots  in  December  of 
that  year,  over  $200,000  worth  of  property  was  sold.  A  number 
of  substantia!  buildings  were  erected  and  opened  as  the  San 


AUTOMOBILE  TRACK  AT  LAKESIDE 

Diego  College  of  Letters.  The  educational  work  was  inaugur- 
ated in  September,  ISSS,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Spreeher  as  president, 
and  a  full  corps  of  instnietors.  Ilarr  Wagner  was  vice-president 
and  manager  in  1888,  1889,  and  1890.  0.  J.  Stough  was  one  of 
the  most  active  supporters  of  the  enterprise  and  provided  a  large 
share  of  the  means  for  establishing  and  carrying  it  on.  The 
hard  times  following  the  boom  bore  heavily  upon  the  young  col- 
lesre  and  the  work  finally  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  principal 
building  has  been  converted  into  a  hotel,  called  the  Hotel  Bal- 
boa.    The  settlement  is  reached  by  steam  motor  cars  and  will 
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soon  have  two  electric  HtU's.  Some  of  the  imist  attractive  homes 
near  San  Diego  are  iit  this  place.  The  town  itself  is  growing 
steadily  and  its  advantages  as  a  place  of  suburban  residence  are 
certain  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 

La  Jolia  is  a  uiiiqne  settlement  and  one  almost  as  well  known 
to  the  travellintr  public  as  Coronado  or  San  Dic^io  itself.  It  lies 
OD  the  ocean,  fourteen  miles  north  of  San  Diego.  The  shore  line 
of  the  ocean  enrves  sharply  inward  at  this  spot,  so  that  the  town 
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faces  the  north.  It  is  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  and 
overlooked  on  the  east  and  south  by  high  hills.  The  town  lies 
chiefly  on  a  plateau  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  beach, 
but  campers  and  summer  residents  live  in  tents  and  cottages  on 
the  lower  slopes  and  on  the  beach.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
is  the  verj'  remarkable  cliff  formations  of  the  shore.  These  cliffs 
rise  in  jagged  masses  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  At 
the  base,  they  are  hollowed  into  caves  and  recesses  by  the  action 
of  the  waves.    To  see  the  breakers  sweeping  in  and  dashing  upon 
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these  stone  bastions  is  a  siglit  iifver  to  be  forgotten.  Tlif  most 
notetl  cavern  is  "the  White  Lady,"  which  furnishes  the  seltinR 
for  Jlra.  Thorpe's  sketch,  The  W/,ite  Lady  of  La  Jolta.  In 
places  at  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  there  are  strips  of  sand  accessi- 
ble by  zigzag  paths  from  above,  aud  there  are  safe  bathing  places 
adjacent  to  these. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  residents  that  the  climate  of  La  Jolla  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  at  Coronado  even. 
The  land  was  purchased  from  the  city  many  years  ago  and  the 
title  finally  came  down  to  F.  T.  Botsford,  who  laid  it  out  as  a 
townsite  in  1887.  He  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  G.  W.  Ileald, 
and  then  by  Charles  Dearborn,  each  purchasing  a  one-fourth 
interest.  At  an  auction  sale  held  early  in  May,  1887,  they  dis- 
posed of  lots  to  the  total  amount  of  it!56.000,  and  within  a  year 
thereafter  sold  $96,000  worth  more.  Mr.  Dearborn  still  lives  in 
La  Jolla ;  he  says  he  went  there  to  stay  three  months,  and  en<led 
by  staying  nineteen  years. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  the  resident  population  of  La  Jolla 
was  small,  but  the  houses  were  alwaj-s  occupied  during  the  sea- 
son. Of  late,  permanent  residents  have  been  building  the  place 
up  rapidly,  until  now  it  has  a  permanent  population  of  about 
500.  There  are  three  cbnrtthes,  one  of  which  has  its  own  build- 
ing and  the  others  soon  will  have;  a  pood  school,  several 
stores,  a  library,  restaurants,  bath  bouses,  and  many  other 
improvements. 

The  atmosphere  of  La  Jolla  is  distinctly  artistic  and  literary. 
Here  live  Rose  Ilartwick  Thorpe,  author  of  Cvrfew  Mvst  Not 
Ring  Tonight,  and  other  well  known  works;  Anna  Held,  now 
wife  of  Max  Heinrieb,  owner  of  the  Green  Dragon;  and  other 
celebrities.  The  place  is  beloved  by  artists,  who  draw  and  paint 
the  many-colored  cliffs  with  the  ocean  and  brown  hills  keeping 
sleepless  guard;  by  invalids,  who  find  the  sea  breezes,  eijnable 
temperatures,  and  safe  sea-bathing  invigorating;  and  by  lovers 
of  quiet,  who  find  its  peace  satisfying.  It  has  attractions  for  the 
naturalist,  also,  in  the  rare  and  beautiful  algea  and  other  marine 
growths  found  in  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

The  biological  station  recently  established  by  the  University 
of  California  at  La  Jolla  is  already  doing  good  work,  and  its 
first  year  (1905)  was  productive  of  important  results.  A  new 
building  was  erected,  with  funds  given  by  the  citizens  of  La 
Jolla  and  San  Diego.  There  are  research  rooms,  a  nniseum, 
library,  etc.  The  boat  Loma  was  donated  by  E.  W,  Scripps.  with 
funds  for  her  refitting,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  technical  library 
secured.  Considerable  dredging  was  done,  special  studies  car- 
ried on  by  the  staff  and  hy  visitors,  and  a  series  of  lectures  hy 
specialists  given. 
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Althout;h  outnide  thp  city  limits  of  San  Uieso,  NHtional  City 
has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  interest  and  affections  of  its  people. 
In  early  Spanish  days  the  National  Raneho  was  considered  part 
of  the  pueblo  lands  and  was  used  in  common  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  Kimball  brothers  purchased  it  in  1868  and  soon  made  some 
of  the  most  important  early  developmeuts.  They  laid  ont  the 
town  of  National  City,  built  a  wharf,  and  soon  had  a  consider- 
able population.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  one.  It 
lies  on  smooth  but  elevated  land,  on  the  bay  shore  south  of  San 
DiefiTo,  extendinjr  from  the  city  limits  south  to  the  Sweetwater 
River.  Its  avenues  are  lined  with  trees,  and  these,  with  the 
numerous  groves  and  orchards,  make  the  place  shady  and  attract- 
ive.   In  si/*  the  town  is  the  second  in  the  county. 

The  Land  and  Town  Company  have  their  offices  here,  also 
their  packinjr  houses  from  which  citrus  and  other  fruits  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities.  The  California  Citrus  Products 
Company  began  the  mannfaeturc  of  citric  acid,  oil  of  lemon, 
and  n  drink  called  "Mplade"  in  1898.  This  indiistry  has  grown 
until  it  now  consumes  ten  tons  of  lemons  daily.  There  is  also 
an  olive  oil  factory  which  turns  out  a  superior  brand  of  oil.  The 
town  has  good  schtHils,  a  public  library,  a  bank,  and  five 
churches.  Some  of  the  surrounding  country  is  highly  developed 
and  contains  orchards  and  country  homes  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed on  the  Pacific  Const.  The  people  of  National  City  are  in 
a  happy  frame  i>f  mind  at  present.  Real  estate  values  are  ris- 
ing, and  with  their  many  advantages  of  situation,  rich  back 
country  and  deep  water  frontage,  their  confidence  seems  to  be 
abundantly  justificil. 

Besides  giving  the  harbor  of  San  Diego  its  peculiarly  shel- 
tered and  land-locked  situation.  Point  Loma  ia  a  spot  of  great 
interest,  in  itself.  The  old  "official  description"  of  the  Point 
run«  as  follows: 

This  ia  thc^  Boiithprn  part  of  the  wcstt^rn  boandary  of  San 
DirK"  I^ii.v  Hn<I  thf  trrniiiiilinn  of  ii  rpniarkHbl?  spur  of  coarse, 
rTiitnblint!  HunrlHtnnp.  n'lii<*h  tinea  tuiiilli  of  Fnerto  Falso.  or 
FalHP  Bav,  ami  west  of  the  [old]  town  of  San  Diego,  to 
tlic  height  of  thne  hundred  fpct.  mid  afler  stri'tching  south 
fur  nboiit  Hve  and  niic-hiilf  miles,  gradually  inereasing  in  height 
to  four  hiin<lred  and  fifty-seven  feet,  terminates  very  abruptly. 
It  is  eovend  with  coarse  graBS.  eaeti,  wild  sage,  and  low  bushes. 

On  its  historical  side,  the  Point  is  the  site  of  the  old  town  of 
La  Playa,  the  outport  of  Old  San  Diego,  with  its  traditions  of 
Dana  and  the  hide  houst-s;  of  the  government  military  reser\-a- 
tion  and  Fort  Rosccrans;  of  the  quarantine  station,  marine  hos- 
pital, lighthousi's  old  and  new.  and  the  projected  coaling  sta- 
tion; and  of  the  Mormon  search  for  coal  in  the  iJO's.  It  also 
contains  the  town  of  Ocean  Beach,  where  many  years  ago  the 
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Indians  foregathered  to  dry  fish  and  clams  and  .where  iii  later 
years  was  a  favorite  picnic  ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ilor- 
ton's  Addition;  and  of  Roseville,  iiow  looking;  forward  hopefully 
to  becoming  a  prosperous  and  populous  suburb  of  the  city  of 
San  Diego.  A  number  of  farmers,  dairymen,  and  horticnltural- 
ists  till  its  soil,  which  is  fertile  and  only  requires  irrigation  and 
cultivation  to  produce  abundantly. 

But  the  chief  interest  now  attaching  to  Point  Loma,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Diego  no  less  than  for  visitors,  is  the  loca- 
tion there  of  "The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society,"  whose  buildings  form  a  very  striking  feature  of  the 
landscape.  Sailing  down  the  coast,  the  traveler  discerns  first 
the  bold  promontory  of  Point  Loma,  reaching  like  a  long  finger 
into  the  sea.  Something  upon  the  heights,  which  at  first  resem- 
bles a  white  mist,  slowly  takes  on  form  and  color,  and,  at  last, 
stands  forth  in  tangible  shape  as  a  group  of  buildings,  unique 
and  pieturesfiue.  flashing  the  sunshine  from  glass-eovered  domes 
and  minarets.  There  is  a  harmonious  blending  of  architectural 
lines,  partly  Jloorish,  partly  Egyptian,  with  .something  belong- 
ing to  neither.  Looking  upon  the  heights  from  the  other  side 
— from  the  hills  of  San  Diego  or  the  peninsula  of  Coronado — 
this  quaint  landmark  looms  quite  as  conspicuously  upon  the 
horizon,  as  from  the  sea;  and,  throughout  the  night,  the  lamps 
hung  in  the  highest  turrets  gleam  out  over  land  and  sea,  mak- 
ing a  luminous  spot  in  the  darkness,  which  is  visible  for  miles. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  first  of  these  buildings,  the  "School 
for  the  Revival  of  the  Lost  Jl.vsteries  of  Ailtiijuit.v, "  was  laid 
by  Katherine  Tingley  on  February  23.  1897.  The  stone  itself 
was  brought  from  Killarney,  in  Ireland.  The  site  of  the  Home- 
stead, consisting  of  several  hundred  acres,  had  been  selected  and 
purchasiHl  by  Mrs.  Tingley  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  not 
until  February  13,  18i)8,  however,  that  Mrs.  Tingley  took  up  hiT 
permanent  residence  at  the  Homestead  and  began  to  concentrate 
the  activities  of  the  World's  Center  of  Thetisophy.  The  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  and  The<Kophical  Society's  offii-cs.  the  Theo- 
sophical Publishing  ('ompany,  the  International  Brotherhood 
League,  the  Aryan  Theosophical  Society  of  New  York,  and  the 
Woman's  Exchange  and  Jlart,  were  soon  installed  in  their  new 
home.  The  "grounds  were  rapidly  improved  and  buildings 
erected,  the  largest  two  being  the  Loma  Homestead  and  the 
Aryan  Memorial  Temple.  At  a  division  of  the  Homestead 
called  "Estero"  are  the  buildings  of  the  School  for  the  Revival 
of  the  liost  M.vsteries  of  Antiipnty.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Isis 
Temple  of  Art,  Music  and  Drama  was  laid  on  April  29,  1!>00, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  International  Lotus  Home  and  cstah- 
iishment  of  the  Ra.ia  Yoga  School  occnrn'd  on  the  following  first 
of  Ma.v.     In  Febniar.v,  19(11,  publie  presentatioai  of  classical 
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KATHERINE  TING  LEY 

i)ii™l  Sociaty  «nd  UnivBrtnl  Brothm-hood.  under  whasa  ffuid- 
Loma  have  been  developed  with  remarkable  aucceaa.  Hra. 
T  of  her  work  by  defeBtins  the  Lob  AnceleB  TimtS  in  ■  noL- 


pla\s  ill  the  eity  of  Sail  Dic^o  was  beoruii  and  the  daily  lectures 
ia  thi>  Aryan  ilemorial  Temple  nt  the  Homestead  were  opeued 
to  the  public.  The  biiildinn  o£  the  amphitheater  for  the  per- 
foriiiiiiiee  of  claHsical  plays  and  also  for  athletic  contests  along 
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the  lines  of  the  original  Olympian  games,  was  completed  in 
November  of  that  jear.  In  March,  1902,  Mrs.  Tingley  became 
the  owner  of  Fisher's  Opera  House,  the  principal  theater  in  San 
Diego,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  the  Isis.  This  theater 
is  used  for  public  meetings  and  dramatic  perfonnanee  and  the 
building  is  utilized  for  the  San  Diego  branches  of  the  Home- 
stead work,  particularly  for  the  Aryan  Press,  the  Raja  Yoga 
School  and  the  Isis  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  official  name  of  the  Homestead  is  "Adyar."  It  is  an 
educational  center.  The  methods  are  unique,  being  based  upon 
the  development  from  within  of  the  pupil's  own  powers,  rather 
than  upon  cramming  from  books.  A  large  number  of  Cuban 
children  and  other  waifs  have  found  a  home  here;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  people  of  wealth  and  refinement  make  it  their 
home  because  of  the  superior  educational  advantages  offered. 
The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  mingle  in  perfect  equality  and 
learn  no  class  distinctions.  The  community's  housekeeping  is 
carried  on  co-operatively  and  the  principles  of  brotherhood  are 
exemplified  in  every  department  of  the  life  and  work, 

Katberine  Tingley,  the  "Leader  and  Official  Head,"  is  the 
sincere  and  able  woman  who  has  created  and  is  developing  this 
institution.  In  San  Diego  there  are  many  Theosophists,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Homestead  are  regarded  with  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  b,v  the  mass  of  the  population. 
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IHoO        .ToBhua  H.   Benn 

1551  DBvid   B.  Kurtz 

1552  G.  P.  Tebbetts 
1S52-8B  Board  of  TniBtoes 
ISSS-Sl  DoiiRlas  Giinn 
1S91-6     W.  H.  Carlson 


1897-8     D.  C.  Kpod 
1899-00  Edwin  M.  Cappa 
1901-4     Frank  P.  Frary 
190o        John  L.  Sehon 
1907-       John  F.  Forward 


1850        Atkins  S.  Wriglit 

Chas.  Ilaraazthy 

Wm.  Leamv 

Chaa.  P.  Noell  res. 

Philip  Croathwaite 

Chas.  B.  Johnson  res. 

Goo.  P.  Hooper 

David   B.  Kurtz 

John  Brown 

Geo.  P.  Tebbetts 

A.  Blackburn 

Enos  A.  Wall  rea. 

J.  J.  Amea 

J.  Jordan,  elertion  eonteatc 

Thos.  Wrightington  rea. 

John  Dillon 

Geo.  P.  Tebbetts 

R.  E.  Kaimona 

Wm.  Lea  my 

Chas.  C.  Jolinson 

Chas.  Fletcher 

W.  P.  Toler 

Board   of  Trustees,   1887 

W.  J.  Hunsaker,  pres. 

C.  C.  Valle 

A.  M.  Thornburg 

G.  W.  Waters 

Frank  (Jlark 

W.  H.  Pringle 

Geo.  W.  Marston 

Simon  Levi 

J.  A.  McRae 

H.  P.  Whitney 

G.  C.  Arnold 

F.  H.  Bnrkhardt 

N.  D.  Hamilton 
1889-flO  Aldermen— 

C.  P.  Franciaco 
Simon  Levi 

T.  C.  Fiaher 
H.  A.  Perry 
W.  A.  Begolc 
II.  F.  Noreroaa 

D.  Cave 

A.  O.  Gasscn 

Delegntca — 

W.  T.  Lyons 


18ol 


1S52 


1SS8 


Melvin  Stone 

C.  W,  Pauly 
J.  H.  Marshall 
A.  H.  Julian 
G.  6.  Bradt 

J.  P.  Davia 
W.  B.  Day 
G.  M.  Wetherbee 
Paul  H.  Bidiger 

D.  H.  Henelt 
C.  K.  Heath 
A.  B.  b'eybolt 
J.  W.  Thompaon 
Geo.  P.  Low 

E.  G.  Hulbert 
G.  P.  Carman 
William  Carper 
Aldermen — 

H.  T.  Christian 
Simon  Levi 
C.  C.  Brandt 
H.  A.  Perry 
W.  A.  Begole 
H.  P.  Whitney 
A.  G.  Gassen 
A.  E.  Nutt 
S.  J.  Sill 

DelcKateti — 
E.  C.  Thorp« 
Geo.  H.  Crippen 
Chas.  W.  Pauly 
T,  W.  Burns 

A.  N.  Miller 
Fred  Baker 
W.  J.  Prout 
Pan!   A,  Bodiger 
M.  M.  Conn 

B.  P.  Wortzman 
J.  F.  Eacher 
Jacob  Price 
Stephen  Doud 
H.  H.  WiUiams 
W.  W.  Wetzell 
Aldermen — 
Joseph  S.  Bachman 
A.  Rlochman 
Simon  Levi 
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W.  J.  Prout 
Geo.  H.  Spears 

Delegates — 
S.  F.  Barker 
Geo.  M.  Havict 
Clias.  W.  Pauly 
H,  Tweeney 
H.  E.  Doolittle 
C.  C.  Hakes 
Fred  Baker 
S.  H.  Olmstead 
Wm.  H.  Krofth 
Fred  H.  Robinson 
C.  H.  Brown 
Danville  P.  Jones 
H.  L.  Barrows 
Thos.  H.  Dunkin 
Geo.  H.  Eotner 
W.  T.  Davis 
Aldermen — 
Amos  Beard 
A.  E.  Dodson 
Henrv  Sweeney 
Geo.  B.  WatBon 

Delegates — 
J.  A.  Altamarino,  Jr. 
S.  P.  Barker 
N.  V.  Poddoek 
Chns.  W.  Paoly 

C.  C.  Hakes 
John  F.  Warner 
Fred  Baker 

S.  H.  Olmatead 
John  Campbell 
T.  I,.  Paulsen 

D.  F.  Jones 
M.  J.  Perrin 
ThOB.  H.  Dunkin 
H.  Welisch 

E.  S.  Burgert 

F.  A.  James 
I     Aldermen — 

L.  A.  Blochman 
S.  O.  Tngle 
Simon  Levi 
A.  E.  Nutt 
C.  W.  Panly 

Delegates — 
r.  W,  Barnes 
E.  H.  Wright 
Walter  H,  Morgan 
Geo.  F.  Ruble 
Hi  W.  Alden 
A.  A.  Thorp 
A.  Morgan 
8.  H.  Olmstead 
W.  H.  Doddridge 
John  W.  Lambert 


H,  M.  Landis 
M.  J.  Perrin 
A.  P.  Johnson.  Jr. 
T.  M.  Williamson 
J.  H.  Cassidy 
F.  A.  James 

0  Aldermen— 

S.  W,  Hnckett 

C.  C.  Hakes 

D.  F.  Jones 
Geo.  B.  Watson 
J.  P.  M.  Rainbow 
Homer  C.  Taber 

P.  W.  Barnes 
\V.  L.  Trevert 
P,  P.  Frary 
W.  W.  Whitson 
H.  C.  Gordon 

A.  A.  Thorp 

E.  G.  Bradburv 
E.  H.  Wright 
J.  W.  Lambert 
Geo.  McNeil 
Ed  Gutwillig 
C.  C.  Craig 

E.  E.  Denton 
Q.  A.  J.  Urban 
M.  Williamson 
Henry  Woolman 
Otto  Sippell 

1  Aldermen — 

J.  P.  M.  Rainbow 
S.  G.  InglQ 
H.  M.  Landis 

F.  C.  Hyers 
Geo.  M.  Hawlpy 
M.  J.  Perrin 

Delegates — 
Geo.  Rntler 
E.  C.  Thorp 
M.  W.  Jenka 
Geo.  B.  Chapman 
Jas.  8.  Clark 

B.  P.  Qiiiiinn 
R.  J.  Blair 

E.  C.  Bradbury 
Geo.  McNeil 
John  W.  Lambert 
W.  H.  C.  Eeker 
Ed  Gutwillig 
Barker  Burnell 
A.  H.  Kayser 
Frank  H.  Briggs 
Henry  Buseh 
Henry  Woolman 
W.  W.  Lewis 
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1903* 

Aldermen — 

J.  M.  Williamson 

S.  T.  Johnson 

Frank  C.  Butler 

M.  J.  Perrin 

W.  W.  Lewis 

D.  P.  Jones 

1905 

Comm<)n  Council— 

.T.  M.  Steadc 

E.  C.  Thorpe 

Geo.  H.  Crippen 

J.  B.  Osborn 

Cbas.  Kelly 

L.  A.  Blochman 

DelegatcB— 

Chas.  Kelly 

John   L.  Sehon 

Geo.  MeNeil 

Jos.  F.  Richer! 

L.  A.  Creelman 

Geo.  B.  Chapman 

Jay  N.  Reynolds 

Jas.  S.  Clark 

A.  P.  Johnson,  Jr. 

R.  P.  Guinau 

F.  .1.  Goldkamp 

'  E.  H.  Wright 

1907- 

Charles  Kelly 

Geo.  P.  Mahler 

Geo.  MeNeil 

Pcrey  E.  Woods 

John  W.  Lambert 

A.  e'.  Dodson 

W.  H.  C.  Ecker 

Geo.  McNeil 

L.  A.  CreetaBB 

L.  A.  Creelman 

E.  W.  Peterson 

F.  .T.  Goldkamp 

J.  T.  BuUer 

J.  E.  Connell 

F.  H.  Bri^s 

W.  H.  Palmer 

CLERK  OP  COUNCIL 

1S5U 

Dr.  -luhn  Conger 

Dr.  J.  P.  Painter 

)851 

A.  .).  Matsell,  res. 

18.-32 

Dr.  J.  F.  Painter 

cr 

rv  ATTORNEY 

1S50-1 

Thoa.  W.  Sutherland 

1891-4 

Wm.  H.  Puller 

IS52 

James  W.  Robinson 

1895-04 

H.  E.  DooIittiB 

1S88 

H.  L.  Titus 

1905-6 

W.  R.  Andrews 

1S89-90  James  P.  Goodwin 

1907- 

George  Puterhangh 

CITY   ASSESSOR 

1850 

J.  A.  Estndillo.  refused 

offipe       1880-5 

M.  D.  Hamilton 

Richard  Rust 

1SS6 

H.  T.  Christian 

1.S51 

D.  L.  Gardiner  res. 

1887 

.T.  M.  Asher 

John  Soloman 

1S8S 

L.  D.  Burheck 

lfir,2 

A.  J.  Marks 

1S89 

G.  W.  Jorres  res. 

1872-5 

Mark  P.  Shaffer 

1890-3 

Gilbert  Rennie 

iaT6-7 

D.   Burroughs 

1893-OJ 

:  Nat  R.  Titus 

1878 

Henrv  M.  Bontze) 

1905-6 

B.  J.  Edmonds 

1879 

Henry  M.  Bentzel  died 
H.  T.  Christian 

1907- 

TREASURER 

Daniel  Potter 

lasn 

J.  A.  Estudillo 

1889-91 

R.  V.  Dodge 

1851 

J.  W.  Robinson 

1892-8 

T.  J.  Dowell 

1852 

J.  A.  Estudillo 

1899-04  R.  V.  Dodffe 

1872-4 

Charles  Hubbell 

1905 

C.  L.  Williams  res. 

1875-6 

Philip  Morse 

1906-7 

Claude  Williams 

1877-S8  S.  Statlor 
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1849-50 

E.  Kirby  ChambcrlaiD             1871^     James  McCoy 

1851-2 

Jonathan  J.    Warne 

r                1875-81  John  W.  Satterwhite 

IS.13 

D.  B.  Kurtz 

1883-4     John  Wolfskin 

1854-5 

J.  P,  McParlana 

1885.8     A.  P.  Johnson 

1856-7 

B.  D.  Wilson 

1887-9     W.  W.  Bowers 

18,-S-9 

Cameron   E.  Thorn 

1891-3     H.  M.  Streeter 

lSHII-1 

Andres  Pico 

1895-7     D.  L.  Withington 

J.  C.  Bogart 

1899-01  A.  E.  Nutt 

l8(!3-6 

M.  C.  Tuttle 

1903-5     Uartin  L.  Ward 

1867-70 

W.  A.  Conn 

1907-       L.  A.  Wright 
ASSEMBLYMEN. 

1849-50 

Olivfr  S,  Wilherby 

1877-8     F.   N.   Pauly 

1851 

John  r,H.k 

1880        C.  C.  Watson 

1852 

Agoatin  Ilaraazthy 

1881       E.  W.  Hendrick 

1853 

Frizbv  W.  Tilghmas 

1883-4     Edwin  Parker 

1854 

Charlts  P.  Noell 

1885-6     T.  J.  Swavne 

1855 

Wm.  C.  Fen-ell 

1887-92  Nestor  A.  Youug 

1856-7 

J.  J.  Kendriek 

1893-4     W.  H.   Carlson.  79th 

1853 

Robert  W.  Groom 

Wm.  M.  Caaterline,  SOth 

1859 

A.  S.  Ensworth 

1895-8     W.  K.  Gtiy,  79th 

1860 

Robert  W.  Groom 

1895-6     Alfred  Eean,  80th 

1861 

D.  B.  Kurtz 

1897-8     James  L.  Dryden,  SOth 

1802 

D.  B.  Hoffman 

1899-00  Lewis  B.  Works,  79th 

1863-4 

J.  J.  Kendriek 

A.  S.  Crowder,  SOth 

1865-6 

George  A.  Johnson 

1901-6     Prank  W.  Barnes.  79th 

1867-8 

Benjamin  Hayea 

1901-2     Chas.  R.  Stewart,  SOth 

1869-70 

Wm.  N.  Robinson 

1903-4     John  G.  Burgess,  SOth 

1871-2 

George  M.  Danaals 

1B05-6     Percy  A.  Johnson,  SOth 

1873-4 

W.  W.  Bowers 

1907-       W.  F.  Ludington.  79th 

1875-6 

James  M.  Pierce 

Perey  Johnson,  SOth 
DISTRICT  JUDGE. 

18.->1 

Oliver  8.  Witherby 

1871        Murray   Morrison   died 

1859-63 

Beniamin  Havea 

H.  r.  Holfe 

18C4-7 

Pablo   de  la  Guerra 

1S72        H.  C.  Rolfe 

1868-70 

Murray  Morrison 

1873-9     W.  T.  McNealy 
SUPERIOR  JUDGE. 

18811-5 

W.  T.  M.-N-ealv 

18S9-96  Geo.  Puterbaugh 

1SS6 

W.  T.  McXealy  res 

W.   L.   Pieree 

John  D.  WorkB 

1891        E.  S.  Torranee 

1887 

John  D.  Works  res. 

1897        John  Wilmer  Hughes,  die 

Edwin  Parker 

Geo.  Fuller 

1888 

Edwin  Parker 

ISSIS-llO  Geo.  Fuller 

1889-90 

John   R.   Aitken 

1901-       Norman  H.  Conklin 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

isriO 

Wm.  C.  Ferrell 

1859        Wm.  C.  Perrell  res. 

1851 

Thor.  W.  Sutherland 

D.  B.  Hoffman 

1852-6 

Jas.   W.  Robinson 

1860-1     D.  B.  Hoffman 

1857-8 

J.  R.  Oitchell 

1862-3     James  Nichols 
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1864-5 

D.  A.  HollistPr 

1887-90 

Jamen  S.  Coiwland 

1866-7 

G.  A.  Benzpn 

1S91-2 

Johnstone  Johns 

1868-9 

CuUen  A.  JohiiBOii 

1S93-4 

M.  h.  War.! 

1870-2 

W.  T.  McNealy 

189o 

W.  M.  Darby  died  before 

1873-5 

A.  a  HotchkisB 

auguration. 

1876-7 

H.  H.  Wildy 

1896 

M.  L.  Ward 

1878-9 

N.  H.  Conklin 

1897-8 

Adelbert  H.  Wweet 

1880-2 

Will  M.  HiTiith 

18»g-D2 

T.  L.  Lewis 

18S3-4 

W.  J.  Hunsaker 

1903-6 

Cassius  farter 

1885-6 

E.  W.  Hendrick 

1907- 

Lewis  B.  Kirbv 

COUNTY    TUDGE. 

1850-3 

John   HnvK 

1861-2 

D.  A.   Hollister 

IS,-)-! 

Caw  J.  ('..iits 

1863-7 

Jolio  Osuna 

1855-S 

David  B.  KiirtT; 

1868-75 

Thos.  H.   Bush 

I860 

Wm.   H.   Nlvoh 

1876-9 

M.  A.  Luee 

ASSOCIATE 

JUDGES 

COURT 

OF   SESSIONS. 

1850-1 

CharlpB  Harasithy 

Philip  Crosthwaite  (actin 

Wm.  II.  Moon 

1B.')6 

D.   B.   Kurta 

1S52 

J.  .Tudson   Ames 

C.  C.  Samuel 

W.  P.  Toler'  to  A 

gust  4 

A.  E.  Ensworth 

Wm.  T.  Conlon,  bu 

IH57 

D.   B.   Kurtz 

E.   W.  Moreo 

A.  E.   Maxey 

John   Hayca 

Jose  J.  Ortega    • 

1853 
1854 

l*wiH  A.  Franklin 
E.  W.  Morse 
D.   R.    Kurt/. 

1858-9 

D.   B.   Kurtz 
D.    A.   HoUiater 
Wm.   H.   NoycB 

H.  C.  Ladd 

1860 

D.   B.   Kurtz 

J.    F.    Damon 

Wm.   H.   .NovM 

1855 

D.  B.  Kurtz 
H.  0.   Lada 

A.    B.   Smith 

BOARD  OF 

SUPERVISORS. 

1853 

Wm.  C.   Ferrell,  C 
E.  B,  Pendleton,  V 
Louia  RoH<> 

-C. 

(ieo.   Lvons 
Julian   Ames 
C.  G.  Saunders 

Jas.  W.  Robineoa, 

sue.  by 

Cava  J.  Couts 

E.  W.   Morse 

1S.>C 

Thos.  R.  DarnaU,  C. 

J.  J.    Warner,   huc 

by 

O.  S.  Witherbv 

George  Lyons 

Joseph   Smith 

1854 

J.   L.   Bleeker,   C. 
Geo.  P.  Tebbetts 
Geo.  Lyons 

C.  8.  Saunders 
Cave  J.  CoiitB 

Thos.  Collins 

Geo.  McKinstry 

1857 

James  Nichols,  C. 

Geo.  F.  Hooper 

Thos.  R.  Darnali,  sue,  by 

E.  W.  Morse 

D.   B.  Hoffman 

Louis   Rose 

Jo.seph  Smith,  sue.  by 

IS-'JS 

3.  J.  Warner,  C. 
E.  W.  Morse 
Julian   Ames 
Geo.  LvonH 
Geo.  McKinatry 

H.  H.  Whaley 

Cave  .T.  Couta,  auc.  bv 

H.  C.  Ladd 

M.  Schiller,  sue.  by 

J.  L.  Melntire 

Sue.   by 

1858 

0.  S.  Witherby,  C. 

E.  W.  Morse,  C. 

H.  C.  Ladd 

O.  8.  Witherby 

H.  H.  Whalev 
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J.  L.  Melntire 

John  Porster 

Cave  J.  Couts 

1872 

Joseph   Divel bliss 

D.  B.  Iloflrman 

John  Porster 

L.  L.  Howland 

1859 

Frank  Amea,  C. 

Andrew  Cassidy 

R.  E.  Doyle 

Joseph  Tasker 

J.  R.  Gitchell 

1873 

Joseph  DivelblisB 

J.  J.  Kendripk 

Joaeph  Taaker 

Geo.  A.  Johnson 

Andrew   Caaaidy 

1860 

it.   E.   Doyle,  C. 

L.   L.   Howland 

JameH  Dona  hoe 

John   Forster 

W.  W.  Ware 

1874-5 

W.  G.  Hill 

John  S.  Minter 

Jacob  Bergman 

Jone  J.  Ortega 

.T.  Duffy 

Cave  J.  Couts 

Andrew  Cassidy 

J.  B.  LasBitnr 

F.  N.  Pauly 

1861 

G.  P.  Tobbetts,  C. 

1876 

David  W.  Briant 

G.   A.  Johnson 

Prancisi'o  Estudillo 

P.   Stone 

Dai-id  Kenniston 

Juan  Machado 

F.  Copeland 

J.  C.   BoRart 

J.  M.  Randolph,  BU 

lSfi2 

Geo.   A.   Johnaon,   C. 

P.  E.  Parley 

R.  (i.  de  ta  Biva 

1S77 

D.  W.  Briant 

Praneiato  0.  Campo 

F.  E.  Parley 

Geo.  P.  Tebbetts 

Daniel  Kenniston 

James  Donnhoe 

F.   Copclsnd 

1S63 

Geo.  P.  TebbottB,  C. 

Franciseo  Estudillo 

Frank   Stone 

1878 

A.  Klauber 

Marcus  Schiller 

D.  R.  Fosa 

Heyinan  Mannasse 

E.  0.  Ormaby 

C.  F.  Jaeger 

1870 

A.  Klauber 

1864 

JamoB  Don  a  hoc,  C. 

D.   R.  Posa 

Geo.  P.  Tebbetts 

E.  O.  Ormsbv 

Daniel  Cline 

1880-2 

0.  H.  Borden 

Geo.  Williams 

8.  A.  MeDowell 

C.  J.  F.  Jaeger 

Jamea  M.  Pieree 

ISfio 

Louia  Soac 

1883-4 

D.  W.  Briant 

Cave  J.  Couts 

8.  G.  Blaisdell 

Joseph  Smith 

J.  P.   M.   Rainbow 

1866 

Lonia  Rose 

iss.-; 

D.   W.  Brinnt 

.Toseph   Smith 

M.  Sherman 

1R67 

Joseph  S.  Mannasse 

Henry  Emery 

Charles  Thomas 

J.  M.  Woods 

18(18 

Joseph  S.  Mannaaae 

Samuel   Hunting 

Joseph  DivelblisB 

1886 

D.  W.  Briant 

lS(i9 

Joseph  S.  Mannasse 

M.  Sherman 

.Toseph  Divelhliss 

Henry  Emery 

Charles  Thomaa 

J.  M.   Woods 

IS70 

E.  D.  French 

Samuel  Hunting 

0.  W.  B.  McDonald 

1SS7 

J.  M.  Woods 

Joseph  C.  Biley 

A.  J.  Stice 

John  Forster 

Henry  Emerj- 

Thos.  P.  Stade 

1888 

Thos.  P.  blade 

1871 

Thos.   P.   Slade 

.7.  M.  Woods 

J.  8.  Mannasse 

A.  J.  Stipe 

Charles  Thomas 

Henry  Emery 

Wm.  Flinn 

1S89 

.r.   M.   Woods 
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?  SUPERVISORS. — Conl. 

J.   S.   Buck 

1893 

H.   M.   Cherry 

J.  H.   Woolmiin 

C.  H.  Swallow 

Chester   Qnaik 

Wm.  Justice 

A.  J.  8tke 

John  Griffin 

1890 

J.  8.  Buck 

Jas.  A.  Jasper 

J.  S.  Wool  man 

1S99 

Wm.  JuHti.-e 

Choster   Gunn 

John  Griffin 

1891 

J.  8.  Buck 

C.   E.  Swallow 

Cli  ester  Gunn 

1900 

Wai.   Justice 

John  Judson 

John  Griffin 

J.  P.   M.   Rainbow 

C.   H.   Swallow 

J.  H,  Woolman 

1901 

H.  M.  Cherry 

1S92 

J.  S.  Bufk 

C.   H.   Swallow 

J.  H.  Wfiolman 

Jas.   A.  Jasper 

Chester  Guna 

1902 

H.    M.    Cherry 

John  Judson 

C.  H.  Swallow 

J.  P.  M.  Rainbow 

Jas.   A.  Jasper 

1893 

A.  G.  Naaon 

1903 

H.   M.  Cherry 

W.   W.   Wetzell 

J.   M.   Cassidy 

Jas.   A.   JaB|ier 

Wm.   Justice 

John  Judson 

John   Griffin 

J.  P.  M.  Rainbow 

1904 

H.  M.  Cherry 

1894 

.Tamea   A.  Jasper 

J.  M.  Cassidj 

J.  P.  M.  Rainbow 

Wm.  .Tustiee 

A.   G.   NaBon 

John  Griffin 

W.  W.  Wetzell 

1905 

H.   M.   Cherry 

John  JudsoD 

J.  M.  Cassidy 

1895 

William  Justice 

Wm.  Justice 

John    Griffin 

John    Griffin 

1896 

A.   G.   Nason 

1906 

H.  M.  Cherry 

W.  W.   Wetzell 

J.  M.   Cassidy 

W.  Justice 

Wm.  Justice 

John   Griffin 

John  Griffin 

1897 

H.   M.  Cherry 

H.   M.  Cherrv 

C.    H.    Swallow 

1907 

Job.  Foster 

Wm.  Justice 

J.  B.  Hoffman 

John  Griffin 

-Tohn  Griffin 

Jaa.    A.  Jasper 

H.  M.   Cherry 

COUNTV  CLEH 

K. 

ISoO-l 

Richard   Rust 

18S9-90  M.   D.  Hamilton 

1852-3 

Philip  Crosthwaite" 

1891-2 

U'm.  M.  Gassaway 

1854-7 

Wm.    B.    Conts* 

1893-4 

S.  M.  Puyear 

1858-7; 

1  G.  A,  Pendleton* 

1895-01  Will  H.  iloleomb 

1871 

G.  A.  Pendleton  died 

1905-6 

Frank  A.  Salmons 

Chalmers  Scott 

1907- 

Wm.  H.  Francis 

1872-7 

A.  S.  Grnnt" 

•And  Recorder 

187S-ai 

I  a.  fetatler 

1883-a 

J.  M.   Do,l8e 

COUNTY    RECORDER. 

1850-1 

Henry  C.  Matsell* 

Chalmers  Seotf" 

1852-3 

Philip  Crostbwaitp"* 

1872-7 

A.  S,   Granf 

1854-7 

Wni.  B.  Gouts'* 

1878-9 

D.  A.  Johnson- 

1838-70  G.  A.Penaicton" 

iaso-2 

Gilbert  Beiinie*'* 

1871 

G.  A.  Pendleton  died" 

1883-4 

E.  G.  Haight" 
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COUNTY   RECORDER — Coitl. 


1885-6     a  A.  MeDoweiP* 
18S7-90  B.    O.  .Haighf 
1801        C.  R.  Dauer" 
1892        E.   H.   Millet* 


1893-6     John  F.  Forward 
1907-      John  H.  Ferry 

"And  Auditor 
••And  Clerk 


COUNTY  TREASURER. 

1850  Juan  Bandini  refused  office  1861-3     E.   W.  Morse 
Philip  Crosthwaite  appointed  1864-75  Jose   G.    EstudiLlo 

1851  Philip  Croathwaite  1876-7     Chauncoy  B,  Culvei 

1852  Jose  A.  Eatudillo  1878-84  ^Vi1liam  Jorres 

1853  John   Hays  1885-90  8.   Statler 
1854-5     Jos.   Reiner  1891-2     C.   H.  &liei>|>ard 
1856-7     E.  B.  Pendleton  1893-4     C.   D.   Long 
1858-9     E.  W.  Morse  1895-8     John  W.  Thompson 
1860        Frank   Ames  1899-       John  F.  Schwartz 

COUNTY   AUDITOR. 
1891-2     E.  H.  Miller  1S93-       E.  E.  Shaffer 


COUNTY   ASSESSOR. 


1850 


1853 
1854 
1853 


1857 


Jose  A.  Estudillo 
Dr.  F.  J.  Painter 
S.  E.  Arjtiifllo 
A.   T.  Crowell 
A.  T.  Crowell 
Wm.  C.  Ferrell 
Wra.  C,  Ferrell  reg 
E.  B.  Pendleton 
Albert  Smith 
Wm.  C.   Ferrell 
1858-9    Albeit  Smith 
1860-1     James  McCoy 
1863        Honry   Clayton 


1863-4 

A,   E.  Uaxev 

1S65-9 

John  M.  Melntier 

1870-1 

Wra.  Smith 

1872-3 

M.  S.  Julian 

1874-5 

M.  P.   Sehnffer 

1876-9 

David    Burroughs 

1880-6 

M.  D.  Hamilton 

1SS7-90  J.   M.   Asher 

1891-4 

C.  H.  Shoppard 

1895-8 

John  P.  Bnrt 

1899-04 

Jacob  D.  Rush 

1905-6 

G.  W.  Jorres 

1907- 

M.  M.  Monlton 

COUNTY   COLLECTOR. 


5-84  Aaron  Pmilv 
7        W.   W.  Burgi'sa 
8.9     W.   S.   Varnom 


1852 
1853 
1854. 
1856 
1837 


0.1     Agostin  Haraazthy 


Jos.   Reiner 
Job.  Reiner  sue. 
D.  A.  Hollister 

■60  George   Lyons 
George  Lyons  su 
James  McCoy 

-70  James  MiCoy 
James  MeCoy  su 


1872-4     S.  W.  Craigue 
1875        N.   Hunsaker 
1H76-S2  Joa,  A.  Coyne 
1883-6     E.  W,  Bushyhead 
ISR7-90  8.  A.  McDowell 
1891-2     .John  H.  Polks 
1893-4     Ben  P.  Hill 
1895-02  Frank  S.  -TenningB 
19011-6     Thos.   W.   Brodnai 
1907-       Fred  M.  Jennings 
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CORONER. 

1850-1 

.rohn    Brown 

1872-3 

John  N.  Young 

1852 

F.   M.   Alvarado 

1874-6 

C.  M.  Peun 

Jolin  Brown 

1877 

Dr.  T.  C.   Stockton 

1833-4 

Lewis  A.  Frnnklin 

1878-9 

Dr.  C.   M.  Fenn 

1855-6 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hoffman 

1880-3 

Dr.  T.  C,  Stockton 

1857 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hoffman 

1885-8 

Dr.  H.  T.  Kisdon 

1838 

James  Nichols 

1889-00 

Wm.   II.   Kndon 

1859 

Lifwis  8trauH3 

1891-2 

M.  B.  KHKt 

J8B0 

Job.  Reiner 

1893-4 

Horace   P.   Woodward 

1861-3 

■A.  R.  Kelley 

1895-8 

Theo.  P.  Johnson 

1864-5 

Charles  Getson 

1899-02 

Horace  P.  Woodward 

1866-7 

Th03.   Lush 

1903- 

Dr.  A.  Morgan 

1868-71 

Dr.  Edward  Burr 

PHYSIC1.\N. 

1856-68 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hoffman 

1883-7 

Dr.   U.   -M.   Fpnu 

1869-71 

Dr.  Edward  Burr 

1888 

Dr.  Thoa.  Keefe 

1872-3 

Dr.  T.  C.  Stockton 

1889-91 

Dr.  J.  P.  X*  Peure 

1874-6 

Dr.  C.  M.   Fenn 

1892 

Dr.  H.  E.  Crepin 

1877-84 

Dr.   P.   C.   Eemondino 

1893- 

Dr.  D.  Gochenauer 

SURVEYOR. 

1830-2 

Henry  Clayton 

1880        L.  L.  Loekling 

1855 

Chas.  H.  Poole 

1881        H.  J.   Willev 

1856-9 

Robert  W.  Groom 

1882        Chas.  J.  Fox 

1860 

Henry  Clayton 

1883-6     0.  N.  Sanford 

E.   W.  Morse 

1887-8     Henry  L.  Rvan 

1861-3 

Robert   W.   Groom 

1889-90  Henry   l.angrchr 

1864-7 

Henry   Clayton 

1891-2     W.  W.   Allen 

1868-7 

James  Paseoe 

1893-8     R.  M.  Vail 

1872-5 

M.   G.   Wheeler 

1899-02  S.  L.  Ward 

1876-7 

Chas.  J.  Fox 

1903-       A.  F.  Crowell 

1878-9 

M.   G.   Wheptcr 

PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATOR. 

1852 

Chas.  P.  Noell 

1878-9     Dr.  C.   M.   Fenn 

1856 

J.  R.  Bleeker 

1880-3     Dr.  T.  C,  Stockton 

1859 

Frank  Amo« 

1884-5    .T.  M.  Asher 

1800-7 

0.   S.  Witherby 

1886-8     H.  C.  Morgan 

1868-9 

Jos.  Swycnffer 

1889-90  John  L.   Drvden 

1870-] 

Thos.  Sherman 

1891        John   Falkenstein 

1872-3 

A.  O.  Wallace 

1893-6     C.   F.  Kamman 

1874-5 

P.   P.   Martin 

1899-02  J.  M.  Asher 

1876-7 

E.  W.  Morae 

190.1-       P.  J.  Layne 

COrNTY    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1856 

Frank  Ames 

1876-7     F.   N.   Pauly 

1858 

J.   JiidBOn   Ames 

1878-9     E.  T.  Blackmer 

1860-1 

JoBo  M.  Eatudillo 

1880.2     G.  N.  Hitchcock 

1862-3 

A.   B.   Smith 

1883-7     R.  D.  Butler 

lflH4-7 

Joso  M.  Estudillo 

1888        G.  N.  Hitchcock 

ISfiS-S 

Marcus   Schiller 

1889-94  Harr   Wagner 

1870-1 

H.  H.  Dongherty 

1895-8     W.   J.   Bailey 

B.   S.   Lafferty 

1899-       Hugh  J.  Baldwin 

1874-5 

J.  H.   S,   Jamison 
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Agiiilar,  Bias,  161, 

AguiiTf,  Josp  A.,  161;  biography  of, 
161. 

Akemian,  J.  8.,  portrait  of,  631. 

Allen,  Dr.  Jacob,  first  postmaster, 
377. 

Alexan<1(>r,  Capt.  B.,  portrait  of,  427. 

Alipas.  Damasio  and  Oervasio,  162. 
(See  "Spanish  Families. ") 

Altamirano,  Joae  Antonio,  biography 
of.  162;  portrait  of,  240. 

Alvara<to.  Pedro  ile,  explorer,  28. 

Alverson.  f.  8.,  portrait  of,  450. 

Amprienn   National   Bank,  646. 

American  Families,  See  page  266. 

Ames.  John  Jnilson,  295  to  303. 

Antirews,  W.   R.,  portrait  of,  591. 

Areuello.  Santiago  E.,  takes  heights, 
204. 

Argiiotlo,  Santiago,  aeqiiircs  mission 
property,  73;  portrait  of,  207; 
biography  of,  163. 

Arguilas.  Roaario.  161. 

Arnold,  G.  C.  portrait  of,  4.'>7. 

Arrillaga,  Governor,  ami  eontraband 
trade.   92. 

Aaeension.  Father  ile  lu,  32. 

Attorneys,   list  of,   :'Jfi6. 

Babeock,  E.  S.,  eonneetion  with  elee- 
trip  railway,  441;  portrait  of.  419; 
retirement  from  Spreckels  eom- 
paniea,  5^2;  piirrhase  and  develop- 
ment of  Coronado  peniasiila.  706. 

Raker,  Mrs.  Areadia  de,  portrait, 
203. 

Baker,  Dr.  Fred,  portrait  of.  605. 

Bandini,  .Tnan,  opposed  to  Vietoria, 
119;  eommissionera  to  Los  .\ngele3, 
125;  starts  revolution,  127;  por- 
trait of.  126;  biography  of,  164. 

Banks  and  Banking,  history  of,  6.S6. 

Bank  of  San  Diego,  history  of,  636. 

Bank  of  Southern  California,  his- 
tory of,  637. 

Baptist  Church,  history  of,  JoO. 

BarnoB,  Rev,  fliarles  L,,  portrait 
of,  .i4.1. 

Bartlett  Fstate  Company,  -'>2;>. 

Rates,  fieorge  8.,  4R7, 

Bean,  .ToBhua  H.,  biographv  of,  266. 

Beale,  Edward  F.,  advisoB  Kearny 
against    battle,    209;    portrait    of, 


"Bennlnffton"  disaster,  ,'503. 

Berry,  Col.  John  R.,  becomes  editor 
of  'Onion,  4H4;  appointed  collec- 
tor of  port,  486;  portrait  of.  486, 

Betsy,  first  American  ship  in 
port,  SO. 

Bidwell,  John,  202-3. 

Blarkmer,   R.  T.,  portrait  of,  656. 

Blake,  Walter  T.,  487;  portrait  of, 
493. 

Bloeliman,  A.,  5-57;  643;  portrait  of, 
644. 

Bloehman  Banking  Co.,  history  of, 
643. 

I..   A.,   643;    portrait   of, 


Blochm 

644. 


Bee  Pnil: 


history  of,  493. 


Board     of     Harbor    Commisaionera, 

history  of,  691. 
Bogart,  Capt.  J.  C,  35-138;  biography 

of,  267. 
Boom  of  1SS7-S9.  net  result  of,  433, 
Boone,  T...  L.,  portrait  of,  514. 
Bowers.    W,    W.,    portrait    of,    466; 

tnkes    part    in   municipal   polities, 

470. 
Bowler,  Geo,  W.,  portrait  of,  457. 
Bouehard  Sea  re,  9a. 
Briseno,  J,  N..  479;  portrait  of,  4S2; 

aeqnires   interest   in   Daily  World, 

490. 
Bnia.>hi,  Marco,  portrait  of,  .523. 
Bulletin  Weekly,  history  of,  4SS. 
"Bum."   storv  of,   461;    picture   of, 

463. 
Bush,  Thomas  H.,  biography  of,  267, 
Bushyhead,   Edward   W..   ioins   with 

Oatewood   in   establishing    Union, 

479. 
Cabrilio,  Don  Juan   Rodriquez,   arri- 
val at  San  Diego,  27;  death  of,  31; 

celebration  in  memory  of,  4-'>8. 
Cairnes,  A.  B..  portrait  of,  667;  670. 
California    National    Bank,    hist  or  v 

of.   639. 
Campbell,   Roy   H.,   566. 
Capps,  Edwin  W..  47fi, 
Capron,   ,Tohn    (!.,    portrait    of,   a.lS; 

his  mail  contract,  254. 
Carlos  TIT,  37. 
Carlson,  William  H.,  472. 
Carnegie,     Andrew,      bnilds      public 

library  for   city,   613. 
Carpenter,  Ford  A„  portrait  of,  676. 
Cnraon,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  251. 
Carter,  E.  .T.,  portrait  of,  -521. 
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CaBsidv,  Andrew,  34. 

Catholic  Church,  history  of,  537. 

Central  Christian  Church,  history  of, 

560. 
Chamber   of    Commerce,   history   of, 

624. 
Chase,  Major  Levi,  portrait  of,  5ST. 
Choate,   D.,   portrait   of,   456. 
Chnrehes,  histories  of;  Catholic,  537; 

Episcopal,    540;     Methodist.    546; 

Baptist,    550;    PrcHbyterian.    554; 

Hebrew.      556;      Unitarian.      557; 

Spiritual   Society,   55S;    Congreea- 

tional,       55S;       Christian.       5611; 

Tjutheran,  .56];  Miaccl  Ian  onus.  562; 

Y.  M.  C.   A.,  562. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank.  646. 
Clayton,   William.   619. 
Clevelanil,    Daniel,    acknowleitgment 

to.    18;   portrait   of,   .'542:    connec- 
tion  with   Episeopal   Church.   544; 

connection  with  Library.  611. 
Cleveland.  Richard  J..  89! 
Climate    of    San    I>ie([o.    historv    of, 

675. 
Collier.  T>.  C.  Jr.,  portrait  of.  508. 
Collinfl,  J.  W,.  record  of.  6.19;  suicids 

of.  641. 
Commandants,  list  of,  96. 
Commereial  Bank  of  San  Diego,  his- 
tory of.  636. 
Conard,  Orant,  portrait  of.  521. 
Concordia  Turnverein.  577. 
ConKreftational    Church,    historv    of, 

55S. 
Conklin.    X.    H..    490;    portrait    of, 

.^SS:   .593. 
Connors,   James    W,,    biographr    of, 

268. 
Cooke.  OeorKC  portrait  of,  620. 
Cornnado,  nccniint  of.  706-709. 
Coronado  Beach  Co-,  707. 
Cortes.   Hernando,   28. 
Cospjrove.  Arthur,  portrait  of.  517. 
Costanso.  42. 

Cotton,  O.  W,.  portrait  of.  512. 
Conts.  Cave  J,,  biographv  of.  26S. 
Crahtree.   Rev.    W.    E..    portrait    of, 

.561. 
Crcspi.  Father  .Tuan  Jose  Canizares. 

arrival  at  San  Diego.  43. 
Croghan,    Herbert    A.,    portrait    of. 

663. 
Cmwelt.  Archie  T..  portrait  of.  473. 
Crosthwaite,    Philip,    biography    of. 


269;  portrait  of.  271. 
Cyane,  arrives  with  troops,  201. 
D»U7  Bm,  historj-  of,  493. 
Dkily  San  Diegan,  history  of,  492. 
Daily  World,  history  of,  489. 
Dana,    Richard    Henry,   portrait    of, 

102;   quoted,  144;   147;   245. 
Daney.  Eugene,  .)95. 
Darnall,  Thomas  R.,  account  of,  273; 

portrait   of,   652;    adventure    nith 

Mexicans     in     Lower     California, 

653. 


645. 

'•Davis's    Folly,"    (See   i 

"Abortive    Attempt    to    establish 
New  San  Diego").  316. 

Davis,  William  Heath,  139;  portrait 
of.  108;  dedicated  first  park  in 
New   San   Diego,   621. 

Daviaon,  Mrs.  H.  P..  acknowledg- 
ment to,   18;   612. 

Deed  of  sale  of  Mission  property  to 
.Arguello,  copy  of,  73. 

Derby,  Lieut.  George  H.,  first  im- 
pressions of,  242;  his  connection 
with  the  Hsnld,  306-315;  portrait 
of,  313. 

D'Hemecoort,  G.  A.,  portrait  of.  5.^. 

Doolittle.  H.  E..  595, 

Dunnells  Hotel,  purchase  of  bv  Hor- 
ton,  337. 

Dunnells.    Capt.    S.    S..    portrait    of, 

Duhant-Cilly.  134. 

Dupont.  Captain,  201. 

Echeandia.  Oovcrtior.  arrival  of.  115; 

136;  biography  of.  168;  elforts  in 

behalf  of   Schools.  569. 
"El  Capitan."  old   cannon.  91. 
"El  Nino."  old  cannon.  91. 
Election,   first,   with   roll   of    votert, 

228. 
Elks  Lodge,   historv  of.  657. 
Elliott.  Dr.  A.  -T.,  portrait  of.  605. 
Kmorv.    Major,    describes    town    in 

1848.  238. 
Ensworth,   K.  S..  account   of.  273. 
Episcopal  Church,  history  of.  .540, 
Estiidillo,  .lose  0.,  portrait  of.  2.19. 
Estudillo     Family,     biographies     of, 

169. 
Ferdinand  Vll,  71. 
Fergueson.  Ma.ior   S.   W..  514. 
Fcrtell.  Wm.   C,.  biographv  of.   273; 

record  as  lawyer.  582, 
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Ferry,  John  H.,  portrait  of,  475. 
Figueroa,      Governor,      unsiiccesBful 
attempt    to    divide    niiasion    prop- 
Fire  'Dopartment,  history   of,  665. 
First  National  Bank,  hiitory  of,  637. 
FiBhburn,    George    W.,    portrait    of, 

640. 
FiBberiea,  107. 
Fiteh,    Henry    D.,   portrait   of,   124; 

biography  of,  274. 
Fiteli,   Thomas   L.,   his   famous   real 
estate     advertiBementB,     of     l>i)om 
davB,   423. 
Fletcher,  Ed,  portrait  of.  513. 
Fhime  Company,  history  of,  445. 
Folaom,  M.  W.,  portrait  of,  512. 
Foresters,  various  lodges  of,  659. 
Forster,  John,  biography  of.  274. 
Forward,  John  F„  portrait  of,  472. 
Francis,  W.   H.,  portrait  of,  475. 
Franeisonns,   dress  of,  65. 
Frary,   Frank   P.,   portrait    of,   470; 

elected   mayor,   477. 
Fraternal  Societies,  history  of,  648. 
Fremont,   Gen.   John    C,   arrives    at 
San  Diego,  201;  moves  on  to  Los 
■     Angeles,   202;   354. 
Freneh.  0.  W.,  515. 
Friend,    Capt,    James    Edward,    his 

rape  for  mayoralty,  474. 
Fiistor.      Father,      56;      fight      with 

Indians.  .j8. 
Gaivpz.  Don  .Toseph  do,  37. 
Garra.  Antonio,  clashes  with  sheriff, 
181};    leads    insn/rection,    187;    ex- 
ecntion  of.  190. 
Garrettson,  D.  F.,  637. 
Gatpwood.  Wm.  Jeff,  forms  partner- 
ship  with    Bushyhead    and    estab- 
lishes   tTnion,    479;     portrait    of, 
481;  establishes  Daily  World,  490; 
record  as  lawyer,  583. 
Gerichten.  C.  P.,  491. 
Gigolo.   Vieerov,   orders   schools   es- 
tablished.  568. 
Gillespie,  Tapt.,  goes  to  meet  Kear- 
nv.   209;    wounded   at   San    Diego, 
S13. 
nillmore,  .Tesse,  457. 
Gilmore,   M.   T„    637;    638;   portrait 

of.  644. 
Gitehell.  J.  R..  aepount  of,  275. 
Goehenauer,   Dr.   David,  portrait   of, 

608. 
Ooldsn  Gato,  wreck  of,  2.'il. 
Goldknmp,  F.  J.,  portrait  of.  473. 


Gordon,  H.  C,  portrait  of,  457. 
Qonld,  Will  H.,  establishes  BuUetln, 

488;  portrait  of,  488. 
Govornniental   activities,  history  of, 

Granuer,  Ralph,  portrait  of,  500;  522. 
Grant,    U.    S.   Jr.,   portrait   of,   511; 

522;  619, 
Oray,  .\ndrew  B.,  biography  of,  275; 

leader  in  first  effort  to  build  city 


I.  316. 

Gregg,  Dr.  Robert  J.,  601;  portrait 
of.  602. 

Griffin,  Dr.  J.  8.,  portrait  of.  600. 

Grove,  Dr.  Edward,  portrait  of,  631. 

Grow,  Galusha  B.,  portrait  of,  643. 

Gunn,  Donclas.  portrait  of,  46.'!; 
elected  first  mayor  uoder  charter 
of  1889,  467;  associated  with 
Buahyhead  in  publication  of  Union, 
483;  builds  Express  Block,  485. 

Giiv,  W.  R.,  portrait  of,  579;  .581. 

Haddock,  J.  P.,  portrait  of,  519. 

Hall,  M.,  portrait  of,  517. 

Harbor  of  San  Diego,  opinions  of 
distinguished  men   on.  687. 

Hardy,  Charles  S„  portrait  of.  477. 

Kayes,   Beninmin,   583;   portrait   of, 

Hays,   .John,   aeconnt   of.   276. 

Hearne,  Dr.  .Joseph  C,  portrait  of, 
605. 

Hebrew  Congregation,  history  of, 
556. 

Hendrick,  E.  W.,  portrait  of,  594; 
596. 

Herald  (see  chapter  on  -Tonrnalism 
of  Old  San  Diego).  295. 

Hide  trade,  beginnings  of,  101  j 
houses.  103;  list  of  ships,  104;  ex- 
tent of  industry,  104. 

Hieatt,  F.   L„  portrait   of,  Sie. 

Hijar  Colonv,  121. 

Hi'nson,  Rev.  W.  B.,  551;  portrait  of, 

Hoffman,  Dr.  David  B.,  biography 
of.  276;  portrait  of,  599. 

Holbein.  Father  .Tuan,   557. 

Holcomb,  Will  H.,  quoted.  75;  por- 
trait of,  499;  -501;  connection  with 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  565. 

Hnlliilay  Steamship  Line,  forced  by 
Horton  to  reduce  rates,  343. 

Houghton,  S.  O..  355. 

Horton.  Alonzo  E.,  sketch  of  his  life 
before  coming  to  San  Diego,  325; 
estimate  of  his  work,  327;  his  own 
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story,   330;    portraits   of    333-334; 
cop;  of  deed  to  city  land  to,  350. 
Hubbard,   W.  H.,  portrait  of,  646. 
Hudson.     Millard     F,,     ackuomledg- 

ment  to,  18. 
Honter,   Diego,   first   child    born    of 

American   parents,   228. 
Hunsaker,  W.  J.,  593. 
IndiauB,    CoHtanso  's    description    of, 
42;   attack  mission,  57;   treatment 
of  by   priests,  61. 

Irwin,-  I.  Isaac,  portrait  of,  518. 

Israel,  Capt.  Robert  D.,  biography 
of,   276. 

Itata,  incident  of,  4r>». 

Iturbide,  71. 

Jasper,  Jamea  A.,  624;  portrait  of, 
630. 

Jaiime,  Father,   murder  of,  58. 

Jewell,  Fred,  portrait  of,  644. 

Johnson.  Carl  .Men.,  portrait  of,  646. 

Jordan,  Rev.  H.  S.,  556. 

Josaelyn,  Charles  L.,  portrait  of,  518. 

Julian,  Jacob  M.,  portrait  of,  490; 
492. 

Kearny,  Gen.  S.  W.,  notified  Stock- 
ton of  his  approach,  208;  esti- 
mate of,  224;  portrait  of,  226. 

Kellv,  Charles,  portrait  of,  473. 

Kelly,  Robert  A.,  biography  of,  277. 

Kimball  Brothers,  their  part  in 
building  of  National   City,   713. 

Kimball,  Frank  A.,  efforts  to  interest 
railroad  promoters,  392;  suci-eeds 
in  getting  contracts  from  Santa 
Fe  to  build  road,  3B6;  portrait  of, 
395. 

Kimball.  Warren  C,  portrait  of,  409. 

Kip,   Bishop,  542. 

Kirby.  Lewis  R.,  portrait  of,  475. 

Klaubor,  A.,  portrait  of,  523. 

KJauber,  Melville,  portrait  of,  519. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  history  of,  657, 

Knoles,  S.  S.,  portrait  of,  594;   598, 

Kurtz,  Daniel  B.,  biography  of,  277; 
portrait  of,  278. 

La  Jolla.  account  of,  711;  view  of, 
712. 

Land  Grants,  earliest  private.  105; 
effect  of,  lOR;   list  of,  112. 

Leach,  Robert  Wallace,  588. 

Legal  profession,  history  of,  582. 

IrtUa  Byrd,  atfair  of,  S9. 

Levi,  Simon,  portrait  of.  631. 

Library.  Public,  history  of,  610; 
list   of    trustees,   613.  ' 


Lighthouse   on   Point   Loma,  history 

of.  701. 
Luce,    M.    A.,    acknowledgment    to, 

18;   portrait  of,  403;   591;   596. 
Luramis,   Charles  F.,  40. 
Lutheran  Church,  history  of,  -'561. 
Lynch,  Joseph   D.,  portrait   of.   489; 

editor  of  Dally  World,  490. 
Lyons,  George,  biography  of,  277. 
McCarthy,   D.   0.,   portrait   of,   402; 

establishes  Vldatt«,  494. 
McCarthy.  J.   Harvey,   494. 
McCoy.   .lames,   biography   and   por- 
trait of,  279. 
McDonald.  Rev.  G.  W.  B..  organizes 

First  M.  E.  Church.  546. 
McGregor,  Miss  Margaret,  quotation 

from.  34. 
McNealv,   W.   T..   584;    portrait   of. 

586;  591, 
MacMnllen,  James,  portrait  of,  487. 
MacKinnon,     Duncan,     portrait     of. 

572;   577. 
Magruder,      Gen.     .Tohn      Bankhead,       , 

190;  portrait  of.  193;  582;  697,  -i)"* 
Mamudes,   Rafael,   198. 
Mannaase,  .Joseph   A.,  biographv  of, 

278;   portrait   of,  348. 
Marston.  George  W„  .564;   612;   616; 

portrait  of.  618. 
Masonic  Lodge,  opposition  of  Father 

Holbein  to.  537;  history  of,  648. 
Medical  profession,  historv  of,  598. 
MendoKa,  28. 

Merchants   National   Bank,   642. 
Methodist   Church,   historv  of,  -546. 
Mexican   War.  San   Diego  in,  200. 
Middletown  project,  321. 
Military    post    at     San    Diego,    698 

reservation   on    Point   Loma,    699; 

historv   of   government's   title   to, 

700. 
Mills.  Henry  E..  portrait  of,  594. 
Mission  of  San  Diego,  dedication  of, 

47;  Indians,  description  of.  48-49; 

site  of.  -55;   destroyed  by  Indians. 

57;   re-established.  60;   description 

of.  in  1783.  63;  first  olive  orchard 

in    Calif ornia,    63;    Indian    lands, 

198. 
Molinier.  Father  Juan,  537. 
Mormon  Battalion,  arrival  of,  228. 
Morrell,  Benjamin  Jr..  134. 
Morris,    Madge,   portrait    of.    495. 
Morse,    E.    W.,   acknowledgment   to, 

IS;  quotation  from.  33;  biography 

of,  281;  portrait  of.  283;  comment 
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un  Huntington's  sttUvnle  toward 
Ssn  Dieiio.  SfiiJ;  ileBcribeB  Hfhool 
Bitiiation  in  crtIv  days,  571;  con- 
nected with  library,  611;  connec- 
tinn   with   parks,   616. 

MoTse,  Philip,  connection  with  T.  M. 
C.   A.,  566;   portrait  of,  631. 

Moulton,  M.  M.,   portrait  of,  475. 

Nash,    Joacpli,    opens    first    general 

Nntional  Bank  of  Commerce,  history 

of,  638;  consolidation  with  Securi- 

tv  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  647. 
National   City.   713. 
National   Riiards,   history  of,   661, 
Nesmith,    Thomas    L.,    chairman    of 

railroad  committee   of  forty,  355; 

portrait  of,  3.59. 
Noell,  Charles  P.,  biography  of,  28,'i( 

portrait  of,  332. 
Normal  School,  history  of,  580. 
NoycH.  William  H.,  285. 
Nntt.   A.  E..  portrait  of,   469. 
O'Cain,  Captain,  92. 
Odd   Fellows,   history   of   the   order, 

655. 
Otay  Water  Company,  448. 
Otis,  Harrison   Grav,  becomes  presi- 
dent   of    Pacific' Steel    Co.,    518; 

comment  of  on   Coronado   in   1886, 

707. 
Pacific  Bench,  history  of,  710. 
Pacific   Coast   Steamship   Co.,  250. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship   Co.,  250. 
Pacific  Steel  Company,  518. 
Palfl,  mission   founded  at,  70. 
Palms,  first  in  California.  99. 
Palon,  Father,  43. 
Panama   Steamship   Line,   238. 
Parker,  Dr.  P.  J.,  portrait  of,  605. 
Parks,  city,  story  of,  616. 
Parmalee,     E.     F.,     acknowledgment 

to,  18;  his  connection  with  VDlon, 

and  portrait  of,  487, 
Parron,  Father,  51. 
Pattie,  James  O.,  taken  prisoner  by 

Echeandia,   134. 
Pedrorena,  Miguel  de,  biography  of, 

172. 
Pendleton,  George  A.,  biography  of, 

285;  portrait  of,  332. 
PereK,  Captain,  arrival  at  San  Diego 

with  8«i  Antonio,  53. 
Peqiiero,   Captain,   .33. 
Peyri,    Father    Antonio,    mission    at 

f^an   Luis  Rev,  fonnded  bv,  70. 
I'hilip  II,  31. 
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Philip   III,   32. 

' '  Phoenijt,  John,"  (See  Lieut. 
Derby.) 

Physicians,   list   of,   608. 

Pico,  Oen.  Andres,  biography  of, 
173;  at  San  Pasqual,  210-223;  his 
generalship,  224;  portrait  of,  225. 

Pico,  Pio.  portrait  of,  115. 

Picos,   biographies  of,   173. 

FInta,  history  of,  70.5. 

Plaza,  history  of,  345. 

Point  Loma  Forest,  33. 

Point  Loma,  its  historical  interest, 
715;  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
TheoBophical   Society,  716. 

Poole,  Charles  H.,  biographv  of,  286. 

Politics,  local,  history  of,  4*64. 

Port  of  San  Diego,  eo'llectors  of,  702; 
statement  showing  entrances  and 
clearances  of   vessels,  etc.,   704. 

Porterfield.  W.   H.,  portrait  of,  492. 

Porlola,  Governor,  40;  return  from 
Monterey,  52. 

Postmasters,  record  of  from  the  be- 
ginning,   705, 

Powers,  Dr.  R.  M.,  638. 

Presbyterian  Church,  history  of,  554. 

Presidio  Hill,  present  appearance  of, 
81;  plan  of,  83-86;  population  of 
1800,  87. 

Public  affairs  after  the  war,  228. 

Public  Utilities,  gas  company,  his- 
tory of,  435;  telephone  companies, 
history  of,  436;  street  improve- 
ments, 437;  street  railways,  his- 
tory of,   438. 

Pueblo  organised.  124. 

Putcrbangli,  George,  portrait  of,  590; 
.192;  6.36. 

Railroads,  San  Diego  and  Gila,  or- 
ganiKed.  3.'i2;  Memphis  &  El  Paso, 
3.53;  San  Diego  &  Fort  Yuma,  354; 
Texas  and  Pacific,  .3.54;  Santa  Fe, 
.391;  San  Dief(o-P'astern,  31.5;  San 
Diego  &   Arizona.  .529. 

Ralston   Realty  Company,  525. 

Rancho  del  Key,  100. 

Reed,  D.  C,  portrait  of,  468;  elected 
Mayor,  476. 

Remondino.  Dr.  P.  C,  603;  portrait 
of.  604. 

Restarick,  Bev.  Hcnrv  B.,  portrait 
of,  545. 

Reynolds.  Rev.  John,  First  Episco- 
pal rector,  541. 

Richards,  H.  T.,  514,  515. 
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Kico,  Francisco,  202. 
Rivera,  Captain,  40. 
Robinson,  Alfred  C,  qnotert,   61;   on 

life   at   Mission,   66;    marriage   of, 

144;  portrait  of,  246. 
Robinson,  Janes   W.,   biography   of, 

286;  connection  with  flrat  railroad 

enterprise,   352;   portrait   of,   A5^; 

record  as  lawyer,  582. 
BogerB.  T.  D.,  portrait  of,  521. 
Bogerfl.  W.  B..  638;  portrait  of,  64.'). 
Bolfe,  C.  D.,  portrait  of,  711. 
Bose,    Louis,    portrait    of,    258;    Ms 

many  enterprises,   259;   biography 

of,  287. 
Roseerans,  Gen.  William  S.,  dealings 

with   Horton,  337. 
Rosevillp,  709. 
Rowan,  Lieut.,  202. 
Riiii,  pioneer  gardener,  99. 
Salmons,  Frank  A.,  portrait  of.  513. 
San  AntAiilo,  arrival  at  San   Diego. 

40.40;  timelv  return  with  supplies, 

San    Carlos,    arrival    at    San    Diego, 

40-49. 
San  Dlegan-Snn,  history  of,  491. 
Ban    Diego,   source   of   title   to   city 

lands,  386. 
San   Diego  de   Alcala.  name  of   eity 

derived  from,  33. 
San  Diego  Dally  News,  491. 
San    Diego   Dally   World,    quotation 

from.  34. 
San   Diego   &   Arizona   Railroad,   an- 
nouncement of.  529. 
San    Diego-Rnatern     Railway     Corn- 
Ban  Diego  Savings  Bank,  history  of. 


70. 

Ban  Pasqual,  battle  of,  210-223; 
sketch  of,  217, 

San  Salvador,  27. 

Santa  Fe  Railway,  achievement  of 
Frank  A.  Kimiiiill  in  bringing  the 
road  here,  392:  California  South- 
ern Railroad  i-liartered,  404;  first 
train,  406;  bad  faith  of,  407;  copy 
of  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  city  and,  408. 

Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego  County, 
history  of,  637. 

Schiller,  Mareus,  biography  of,   288. 


Schools,  history  of,  568. 

Scott,  Thomas  A.,  visits  San   Diegfo 

in  interest  of  Texas  &  Pacific,  356; 

fails  financially,  .t60;   portrait   of. 

364. 
Scripps,   R.   W.,   acquires   ownersfcip 

of  Snn,  491. 
Sea  Elephant,  109. 
Security    Savings    Bank    and    Trust 

Co.,  history  of,  639;   consolidation 

with  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

647. 
Sedgwick,  Gen.  Thomas  S.,  354;  con- 
nection with  Texas  &  Pacific,  362. 
Sefton,  .T.  W..  portrait  of,  641. 
Sehnn,   Mavor  John  L.,  portrait   of, 

471 ;  elected  Mayor,  478,  528. 
Sensenbrenner,   August,   portrait   of, 

519. 
Serra,  .Tunipero,  39;  portrait  of.  42; 

letter  of,  43. 
Serrano,  .Tose  A.,  biography  of,  ITS; 

portrait  of,  26.3. 
Shaw,  Rev.  S.  .T..  portrait  of,  555. 
Shaffer,  E.  E„  portrait   of.  474. 
Bherman.  Mathew.  portrait  of,  467; 

elected   Mayor.  470. 
Shute,  Richard  A.,  portrait  of,  669. 
Simons.  J.  .T..  516. 
Sixth  Street  Bank,  646. 
Sloane.  .Joshua,  biography  of.  2fiS. 
Sloane,  W.  A.,  594. 
Smith,   Albeit   B..  spikes  guns,  203; 

raises    American    flag,    204;    biog- 
raphy of,  288. 
Smith,  Earle  Davenport,  567. 
Smith,   J.   P.,   becomes   secretary   of 

T.M.C.  A.,  564, 
Smith,  Jediah  S,,  134, 
Smith,  Mountain,  64. 
Smith,  Sam  Ferry,  595. 
Smith,   Walter  GifCord,  quoted.   426; 

4S1;  portrait  of,  49T;  501. 
Smvthe,   William   E.,  old   town   ora- 
tion, 226;   literary  activities.   501, 
Social  life  in  Old  San  Diego,  142. 
Solis  rebellion,  117. 
Southern    Tnist   and   Savings   Bank, 

647. 
South  Park  and  East  Side  By..  442. 
Spiritual  Society,  history  of.  538. 
Spreckels,   John    D,    and    Adolph   B. 

become     owners     of     San     Diego 

Union,  486. 
Spreckels,  John  D,  .522-530;  porte^"^ 

of,  .531. 
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Sprigg.  Patterson,  477,  595. 

Stevens,  Horace.  491. 

Stewart,  John  C,  account  of,  289. 

Stockton,  Com.  Robert  F.,  arrives  in 
Congress,  204;  fortifies  town,  204; 
despatches  Gillespie  to  meet  Kear- 
ny,  208;    portrait   of,   211. 

Stockton,  Dr.  Thomas  C,  491,  602; 
portrait  of,  603. 

Stnrv,  W.  W.,  poem  on  Coronado, 
706. 

Strahlmann  E.,  portrait  of,  519. 

Street  railwaya,  history  of,  438. 

Suburbs  of  San  Diego,  account  of, 
706. 

Sim,  San  Diegan,  quoted.  .')30. 

Sutherland,  Thomas  W..  biography 
of,  290;   record  as  lawyer,  !>S2. 

Swayne,   E.  .T.,   portrait   of,   .'>31. 

Sweetwater  Dam,  construction  of, 
448. 


rigi nates    dur 
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mterprise,    445; 


Tnggart,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  491, 

Tavlor,  Bavanl,  visit  of,  239. 

Tavlor.  Rev.  R.  B.,  5!i6. 

Tent   Pity,  account  of.  709, 

Telephone  companies,  history  of.  436. 

Theaters,  history  of,  i.'ifi. 

Theoaophical  SocietT  at  Point  Ijonia, 
716 

Thorpe,  Rose  Ilartwick,  portrait  of, 
498.  71.1. 

Timken,  Henry,  portrait  of,  515. 

Tinglev,  Katherine,  520;  portrait  of, 
716. 

Torrance,  E.  S.,  portrait  of,  589;592. 

Torrey  Pi  nee,  623. 

Truman.  Major  Ben  C,  comment  on 
San  Diego's  first  boom,  366;  pur- 
chases half  interest  in  BtOletln, 
488;  portrait  of,  489;  501. 

Ubach,  Father  Antonio  D.,  biography 
of.   l".'i;   portrait  of,  638, 

Union,  history  of,  479. 

Unitnrinn  Society,  history  of,  557. 

Univei-sal  Brotherhood  and  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  716. 
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